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Art.  I. — 'Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marlboroughj^  with  his  Ori- 
.  ginal  Correspondence ;  collected  from  the  Family/  Records  at 
Bteuheiniy  and  other  authentic  sources:  illustrated  with  Por- 
traits, MapSf  and  Military  Plans.    By  William  Coxe,  M.  A* 
.    F.  K.S.  F.S.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts.    Second  Edition.  Six 

Volumes.  8vo. 
TT  is  related  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  when  his  son  Horace 
-^  one  day  took  up  an  historical  work  to  read  aloud  to  him^he  ex- 
claimed^ *  Oh^  do  not  read  history,  for  that  /  know  must  be  false/ 
^  He/  says  his  biographer  Mr.  Coxe, '  who  had  fathomed  the  se- 
crets of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  must  have  considered  history 
as  a  tissue  of  fables,  and  have  smiled  at  the  folly  of  those  writers 
who  affect  to  penetrate  into  state-affairs,  and  trace  all  the  motives 
of  action.'  This  is  somewhat  too  serious  a  comment  upon  a  peevish 
speech.  Walpole  himself  would  have  acknowledged  after  dinner, 
or  in  a  sunshiny  morning,  that  the  remark  was  more  splenetic 
than  just.  He  was  too  good  a  statesman  not  to  perceive  that  it  is 
only  by  the  study  of  history  statesmen  can  be  formed,  and  that 
though  the  secrets  of  cabinets  can  be  known  to  few,  and  are  not 
always  worth  knowing, — the  causes  of  the  rise  and  progress  and 
decline  of  nations — the  virtues  by  which  they  have  flourished — 
the  vices  by  which  they  have  fallen — the  spirit  by  which  revolu- 
tions are  brought  about,  and  the  march  of  human  events  in  which 
what  has  been  is  perpetually  recurring,  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
historian,  and  form  the  lessons  by  which  alone  the  science  of  po- 
litics can  be  attained.  Least  of  all  men  should  Mr.  Coxe  have 
given  his  sancticm  to  the  remark,  who,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  two 
Walpoles,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
and  more  especially  in  the  present  work,  has  brought  before  the 
public  so  large  a  mass  of  authentic  and  original  information. 

The  present  work  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  most  unquestion- 
able documents — the  papers  at  Blenheim.  They  consist  of 
Marlborough's  own  letters,  private,  official,  and  diplomatic — a 
ccwrespondence  almost  nnparalieled  for  value,  interest,  and  extent 
—of  Godolphin's  letters,  which  are  equal  in  point  of  number  and 
of  interest — of  numerous  letters  from  the  different  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  their  chief  ministers — of  the  papers  which  that  ex- 
traordinary woman,  Sarah  Duchess  of  Manborou^,  left  behind 
VOL.  xxiTi.  NO.  XLv..  A  her, — 
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p  her, — and  of  the  Sundedand  collection.  From  these,  from  various 
other  manuscript  collections  which  have  been  opened  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  present  age,  (properly  called  libe- 

^  ral  in  this  point,)  and  from  the  printed  works,  the  author  has  pro- 
duced the  first  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  Marlborough, 
a  name  which  must  ever  hold  one  of  the  first  places  in  military 
history.  And  now  that  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man  is 
brought  into  open  daylight,  it  is  delightful  to  see,  after  all  the 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  how  nearly  it  is 
without  a  spot. 

The  Churchill  family,  obviously  as  that  name  might  seem  to 
explain  its  English  origin,  is  traced  to  the  Courcils  of  Poitou, 
who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  John  Churchill,  the  subject 
of  this  hi&tory,  was  born  at  Ash,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  24th  of 
June  1650.  The  father  and  grandfather  had  been  conspicuous  for 
their  loyalty  in  the  civil  wars,  and  of  course  suffered  in  their  estates : 
that  loyalty,  however,  led  to  the  subsequent  elevation  of  the 
family.  The  father,  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  was  rewarded  with 
certain  offices  under  government;  his  daughter,  Arabella,  was  ap- 
pointed maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York ;  and  John  w^as 
made  page  of  honour  to  the  Duke.  He  had  previously  been 
placed  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  he  ac- 
quired his  first  inclination  for  a  military  life. from  perusing  a  copy 
of  Vegetius  in  the  school  library.  At  a  review  of  the  foot-guards, 
the  Duke  asked  him  what  profession  he  preferred,  and  received 
the  answer  which  he  probably  expected  when  he  put  the  question 
at  such  a  time  ;  the  boy  fell  on  his  knees,  and  asked  for  a  pair  of 
colours  in  one  of  those  fine  regiments.  His  first  essay  in  arms  was 
at  Tangiers.  His  second  campaign  was  in  1672,  during  the  dis- 
graceful alliance  between  England  and  France :  he  then  served 
with  the  English  auxiliaries  under  Monmouth  in  that  army  which 
Louis  XIV.  commanded  nominally  in  person,  but  which  was 
really  directed  by  Turenne  and  Cond6.  In  that  campaign  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Turenne,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
King  of  France,  at  the  head  of  the  army.  And  continuing  till 
1677  to  serve  with  the  French  in  their  war  against  the  Emperor, 
he  acquired  under  Turenne,  and  the  other  distinguished  French 
generals  of  the  age,  that  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  which  was  af- 
terwards so  well  and  so  w^orthily  employed  in  protecting  Ger- 
many, and  preserving  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  France. 

His  person  was  so  remarkably  fine,  that  Turenne  distinguished 
him  by  the  name  of  the  handsome  Englishman,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  did  not  escape  from  the  vices  which  at  that  time  disgraced  the 
English  court.  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  however, 
he  married  Sarah  Jennings,  who  was  ten  years  younger  than  him- 
self: 
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delf :  she  was  of  a  good  family,  had  Veen  placed  m  her  twelfth 
year  in  the  Duchess  of  York's  household,  and  iiad  there  become 
the  favourite  companion  and  chosen  friend  of  the  Princess  Anne. 
Her  figure  and  countenance  were  commanding  and  animated,  in- 
dicating at  once  the  character  of  her  mind ;  and  licentious  as 
were  the  manners  of  the  sphere  in  which  she  moved,  her  own 
conduct  was  such  as  to  obtain  respect,  while  her  person  and  ta- 
lents were  objects  of  admiration.  The  attachment  which  Colonel 
Churchill  formed  for  this  lady,  redeemed  him  at  once  from  all 
licentious  courses ;  it  was  equally  permanent  and  strong ;  and 
into  whatever  faults  this  celebrated  woman  may  have  been  hurried 
by  the  vehemence  of  an  ardent  mind,  certain  it  is  that  she  pos* 
sessed  his  full  esteem  and  confidence,  as  well  as  his  undivided 
love,  and  that  she  deserved  to  be  the  wife  of  Marlborough. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II.,  Colonel  Churchill  was 
confidentially  employed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  persons  who  escaped  with  that  prince  from  the  mi- 
serable wreck  of  the  Gloucester  yacht  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  In 
1683,  he  was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Ay  mouth  in  Scotland  ; 
and  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne,  his  wife  was,  at  the 
Princess's  earnest  desire,  made  lady  of  Her  Royal  Highnesses 
bedchamber.  Upon  the  accession  of  James  he  was  raised  to  the 
English  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge,^^ 
the  county  of  Hertford ;  and  during  Monmouth's  insurrectioii| 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Churchill  had 
saved  Monmouth's  life  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht;  and  was  now 
summoned  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  England.  By  his  dis-r 
positions,  this  unhappy  and  misguided  man  was  compelled  to  risk 
an  action ;  and  by  his  vigilance  the  royal  army  was  saved  from  a 
surprise.  But  his  favour  with  James  ceased  after  this  time.  Upon 
the  great  question  by  which  the  country  was  disturbed,  his  opi- 
nions were  those  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  He  had  considered  the 
conduct  of  the  whigs  in  Charles's  reign  toward  the  Duke  of  York 
as  disrespectful,  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  ^  Though  1  have  an 
aversion  to  popery,'  he  observed,  '  yet  am  I  no  less  averse  to 
persecution  for  conscience  sake.  I  deem  it  the  highest  act  of  in- 
justice to  set  any  one  aside  from  his'tfiheritance,  upon  bare  sup- 
positions of  intentional  evils,  and  when  nothing  that  is  actual  ap- 
pears to  preclude  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  just  rights.'  After 
the  accession  of  James,  however,  he  declared  to  Lord  Gal  way, 
that  if  the  king  should  attempt  to  change  the  religion  and  consti»> 
tution  of  the  country,  he  would  quit  his  service.  That  intentioii 
was  unequivocally  manifested;  and  Lord  Churchill  was  among  the 
first  who  made  overtures  to  the  Prince  of  Orange :  but  he  dis- 
charged his  duty  as  a  faithful  friend  and  subject  by  telling  the 
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King  tfhnt  the  feelings  of  fhe  people  were  reiipecting  his  conduct, 
«iid  warning  him  of  the  consequences  which  were  likely  to  ensue. 

At  the  IlevoltttioD,  Lord  Churchill  wms  one  of  those  peers  who 
9oted  for  a  Regency.  In  such  times  the  wisest  statesman  can 
rely  litde  upon  his  own  foresight,  and  must  sometimes  alter  his 
course,  as  the  physician  is  compelled,  by  the  symptoms  which  he 
discovers  to-day,  to  depart  from  the  plan  of  treatment  which  he 
had  yesterday  prescribed.  When  there  appeared  no  alternative 
but  to  recalljames,  or  confer  the  crown  on  William,  he  absented 
himself  from  the  discussion,  and  submitted,  as  was  his  duty,  to 
the  decision.  On  this  occasion  Lady  Churchill  used  her  influence 
with  the  Princess  Ant^,  in  persuading  her  to  let  her  own  suc- 
cession be  postponed  in  favour  of  her  sister.  Soon  afterwards 
Lord  Churchill  was  made  Ear}  of  Marlborough,  a  title  which 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  because  of  a  family  connection  with 
the  last  earls  of  that  name.  He  served  during  a  short  campaign 
in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  who  declared 
that  in  a  single  battle  he  manifested  greater  talents  than  generals 
of  longer  experience  had  shewn  in  many  years.  It  is  believed  that 
he  refused  to  serve  in  Ireland,  when  his  former  sovereign  and  bene- 
factor was  in  diat  country ;  but  as  soon  as  James  had  retired  to 
France,  he  offered  his  services  to  reduce  Cork  and.  Kinsale,  and 
effected  the  object  with  such  skill  and  celerity,  that  William  said 
of  him,  he  knew  no  man  equally  fit  for  command,  who  had  served 
so  few  campaigns. 

There  is  now  proof  before  the  public,  that  Marlborough  was 
in  correspondence  at  that  time  with  the  exiled  King ;  had  ex- 
pressed contrition  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  die  Revolu*- 
tion,  engaged  to  make  amends  by  his  future  conduct,  and  ob- 
tained a  prbmise  of  pardon  for  himself,-  his  lady,  his  friend  Go- 
•dolphin,  and  some  others.  Actions  which  cannot  be  justified  may 
often  be  extenuated,  if  we  give  but  a  just  consideration  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  all  great  revolutions, 
the  foundations  not  of  government  alone,  but  of  morality  also  are 
shaken.  There  is  so  much  viUminy  and  falsehood  at  the  com- 
mencement, (for  they  who  aim  at  revolutionizing  a  country  scruple 
at  no  arts,  however  base,  and  at  no  crimes,  however  atrocious,) 
-and  so  much  wickedness  of  every  kind  in  the  progress,  that  from 
seeing  right  and  wrong  habitually  confounded,  men  insensibly 
adapt  their  principles  to  the  season,  and  self-preservaticm  and  self- 
advancement  become  the  only  rule  of  conduct.  This  was  exem- 
plified in  the  state  of  England  during  the  interval  between  die 
Restoration  and  Revolution;  the  standard  of  general  morality  was 
never  at  any  other  time  so  low.  Hie  persons  who  figured  in 
public  life  had  grown  up.  in  an  age  of  anarchy,  and  there  were  few 
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atnOBg  them  who  made  any  pretenrions  ^ther  to  pubKc  or  private 
virtue.  Marlborough  was  far  superior  in  both  to  his  contempo- 
rariesy  but  he  was  yet  young  in  state-affairs ;  and  when  a  well- 
rooted  attachment  to  the  laws  and  religion  of  his  country  led  him 
to  concur  in  inviting  over  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  strong  mea- 
sure of  deposing  the  sovereign  was  not  contemplated*  by  him,  as. 
the  necessary,  or  even  as  the  possible  consequence.—'  I  do  so- 
lemialy  protest,'  says  his  wife,  in  the  account  of  her  own  conduct, 
speaking  of  William's  accession,  '  that  if  there  be  truth  in  any 
morUil,  I  was  so  very  simple  a  creature,  that  1  never  once  dreamt 
of  his  being  King.  I  imagined  that  the  Prince  of  Orange's  sole 
design  was  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own  country,  by  oblig- 
ing Kin^  James  to  keep  the  laws  of  ours ;  and  that  he  would  go 
back  as  soon  as  he  had  made  us  all  happy :  that  there  was  no 
sort  of  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  this  design;  and  that  to  dO; 
so  much  good  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  him  than  to  be 
king  of  any  country  upon  e^rth.'  In  saying  this,  the  Duchess 
had  no  intention  of  offering  any  apology  for  herself,  still  less  for 
her  husband.  Want  of  sincerity  was  not  among  her  faults — for 
she  was  of  a  frank  and  honourable  nature — and  as  it  is  certain 
that  Marlborough  reposed  in  her  the  most  entire  confidence,  and 
even,  on  great  political  occasions,  sometimes  submitted  his  own 
better  judgment  to  hers,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  his  views  in  inviting  William  went  no  farther  than  are 
there  stated.  The  motives  which  may  have  induced  him  to  cor- 
respond with  the  exiled  King  are  briefly  indicated  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
He  was  personally  attached  to  Jsimes — a  prince  who,  with  all 
his  grievous  faults,  was  not  without  some  redeeming  virtues.  He 
was  displeased  by  the  measures  pf  William  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
senters— measures  which  be  believed  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
that  church,  the  preservation  of  which  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  and  object  of  the  Revolution.  Sometiiing  too  is  ascribed 
to  the  cold  and  repulsive  manners  of  the  new  King,  and  to  his 
unprudent  predilection  for  foreigners.  But  undoubtedly  what 
chiefly  influenced  him  was  a  distrust  of  the  stability  of  the  new 
government,  which  made  him  provide  means  for  his  security  in 
case  of  a  restoration.  So  James  himself  understood  it;  '  the^ 
were  to  be  pardoned  and  in  security,'  he  says,  *  in  case  the  King 
returned,  and  yet  suffer  nothing  in  the  interim,  nor  to  give  any 
other  pro<^s  of  their  sincerity  than  bare  words  and  empty  pro- 
mises.' This  conduct  cannot  be  justified  ;  but  it  should  be  re-^ 
membered,  that  on  both  sides  Marlborough  saw  much  to  disr  ' 
content  him  ;  and  that  though  in  certain  states  of  public  feeling,  > 
a  desire  of  martyrdom  is  the  strongest  of  all  ambitions,  and  per-     j 
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haps  that  which  is  most  easily  excited,  men  will  never  sacrifice 
^themselves  for  a  cause  w  hich  they  only  half  approve. 

The  Mogul  Sultan  A  char  bore  this  inscription  upon  one  of 
his  seals,  '  I  never  knew  a  man  lost  upon  a  straight  road.'  It 
had  been  well  for  Marlborough's  reputation,  and  for  his  happi- 
ness, if  that  saying  had  been  taught  him  in  his  youth ;  for  by  the 
crooked  policy  which  he  pursued,  he  brought  upon  himself  greater 
dangers  than  those  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  .avert.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  upon  an  accusation  brought  by  one 
Young,  a  villain  who,  having  forged  letters  with  such  skill  that 
Marlborough  said  he  himself  should  have  been  deceived  by  the 
imitation,  hid  them  in  a  flower-pot  at  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's. 
The  place  was  searched  upon  his  information,  and  the  evidence 
which  was  then  discovered,  appeared  at  first  to  be  conclusive 
against  the  persons  whose  lives  this  wretch  intended  to  sacrifice. 
The  forgery  was  detected,  but  Marlborough  was  dismissed  fi-om 
his  employments.  His  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  privy- 
counsellors,  and  he  was  detained  some  time  after  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusation  against  him  had  been  proved.  Undoubtedly 
William  was  apprized  of  his  correspondence  with  the  exiled  King. 
Marlborough  had  the  consciousness  of  innocence  to  support  him, 
as  to  the  specific  fact  of  which  he  was  accused ;  but  he  must  have 
felt  very  differently,  when  Sir  John  Fenwick,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  own  life,  charged  him  with  having  accepted  a  pardon  from 
James,  and  undertaken  to  secure  the  army  for  his  service.  Fen- 
wick had  good  reason  to  believe  the  charge,  but  he  had  no  means 
of  proving  it,  his  information  resting  only  upon  the  indirect  com- 
munications of  certain  French  agents,  who  told  him  all  they  knew, 
and  probably  passed  upon  him  their  hopes  and  conjectures  for 
facts.  On  this  occasion  Mordaunt,  then  Lord  Monmouth,  after- 
wards the  famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  acted  with  peculiar  in- 
famy ;  he  supplied  Fenwick  with  written  directions  ''how  to  con- 
duct his  defence  so  as  to  implicate  the  persons  whom  he  had 
accused ;  and  yet  when  Fenwick  did  not  think  proper  to  follow 
these  directions,  this  most  inconsistent  man  voted  for  the  attainder 
against  him .  The  charge  could  not  be  substantiated,  and  Fenwick 
died  with  the  shame  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  for  which  he 
suffered. 

Magnanimity  was  William's  characteristic  virtue — and  in  that 
.how  many  virtues  are  included!  he  knew  how  far  Marlborough 
bad  gone,  and  could  make  allowance  for  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  play  a  double  part.  And  though  he  had  prejudices 
against  him  arising  from  court-quarrels  and  the  jealousies  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  her  sister,  he  was  nevertheless  sagacious 
enough  to  perceive,  and  just  enough  to  acknowledge,  his  extraor- 
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diftary  capacity.  He  frequently  expressed  his  concern  that  he 
could  not  employ  a  nobleman  who  was  equally  distinguished  for 
political  and  military  talents.  *  Other  geu«rals/  he  said,  *  found 
every  thing  impracticable  which  was  proposed  to  them;  but  Marl- 
borough appeared  never  to  discover  a  difficulty.'  At  length  he  ap* 
pointed  him  governor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  with  a 
gracefulness  of  compliment  which  has  seldom  been  exceeded, 
when  he  delivered  the  Prince  into  his  care,  said,  *  Teach  him  to 
be  like  yourself,  and  he  will  not  want  accomplishments.' 

When  the  ungenerous  usage  which  William  had  experienced 
from  Parliament  led  him,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  to  deter- 
mine upon  renouncing  a  throne  where  his  best  intentions  were 
thwarted  by  a  party-spirit  which  has  from  that  day  been  the  worst 
evil  and  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  England,  Marlborough  was  one  of 
the  few  persons  to  whom  he  imparted  his  design.     And  when, 
dfter  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  William 
prepared  for  war,  he  appointed  Marlborough  to  command  the 
forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  negociate  the  treaties  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Grand  Alliance.     This  was  an  arduous  task ;  he 
had  to  reconcile  jarring  interests,  to  allay  or  at  least  suspend  in- 
veterate enmities,  to  moderate  extravagant  pretensions,  and  to 
conciliate  impracticable  young  sovereigns,  in  whom  will  and  pas- 
sion were  paramount,  and  obstinate  ministers  who  had  grown  old 
in   imbecility  and  error.     In  addition  to  these  difficulties,'  both 
William  and  the  Dutch  government  urged  him,  in  his  treaty  with 
the  Emperor,  to  fix  the  number  of  troops  which  England  should 
supply,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  Parliament.     On  this 
point  Marlborough  stood  firm ;  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
English  ministers  he  says,  '  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  the  King 
should  be  prevailed  upon  to  settle  this  by  his  own  authority,  we 
shall  never  see  a  quiet  day  more  in  England,  and  consequently 
not  only  ruin  ourselves,  but  also  undo  the  liberties  of  Europe ; 
for  if  the  King  and  parliament  begin  with  a  dispute,  France  will 
give  what  laws  she  pleases.*  And  to  Godolphin  he  says  that,  if 
the  cabinet  should  be  induced  to  take  this  step,  and  send  out  or- 
ders to  him,  *  I  am  so  persuaded  that  the  doing  of  this  by  His 
Majesty's  authority  would  prove  fatal  to  himself  and  the  king- 
dom, that  I  should  desire  to  be  recalled :  for,  before  God,  I  will 
die  sooner  than  do  so  fatal  a  thing.'     These  representations  had 
the  effect  of  dissuading  the  King  from  an  intention  which  seems 
to  have  originafed  in  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tion, certainly  not  in  any  desire  of  increasing  his  power  by  uncon- 
stitutional means.     The  last  advice  of  William  to  his  successor 
was,  that  she  should  look  upon  Marlborough  as  the  most  pro- 
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per  {>ersoD  in  her  dommioos  to  lead  her  armies^  and  direct  her 
councils. 

Weil  was  it  for  England  and  for  Europe  that  Marlborough^ 
owing  to  accidental  circumstances^  possessed  that  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  new  Sovereign  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled 
by  his  surpassing  talents  :  for  the  exigencies  of  the  time  required 
the  full  exertion  of  such  talents.  William  himself,  great  general 
as  he  was,  had  scarcely  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  all  his  allies, 
to  make  head  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  France :  but 
Spain  was  now  detached  from  the  alliance,  and  ranged  on  the  side 
of  France ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  connection  Louis  XIV.  had  ob- 
tained complete  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  (which 
had  been  the  bulwark  of  Holland,)  for  all  purposes  of  offen- 
sive war.  Bavaria  also  was  become  the  ally  of  the  French, 
whose  arms,  by  this  connection,  were  at  once  introdfjced  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  The  power  of  France  exceeded  all  pre- 
cedent in  modem  history.  I'he  French  are  eminently  a  military 
people ;  their  education,  their  habits  of  mind  and  of  body,  their 
universal  cleverness,  their  vivacity,  their  buoyant  spirit,  the 
hardness  and  the  lightness  of  their  character,  their  virtues  and 
their  vices,  fit  them  above  all  others  for  a  military  life :  and  half 
a  century  had  brought  their  armies  to  the  highest  state  of  dis* 
cipline,  under  officers  alike  characterized  by  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  their  profession.  The  kingdom  had  also  the  advantage 
of  a  firm  government,  under  a  sovereign  of  no  common  talents, 
who,  mere  than  any  other  of  the  European  kings,  possessed  the 
unbounded  affection  of  his  subjects,  because  his  character  was. 
completely  suited  to  that  of  the  people  whom  he  governed.  There 
was  no  vacillation  in  his  councils ;  whoever  might  be  minister,  the 
same  system  was  steadily  pursued ;  a  system  of  aggrandizement, 
which  disregarded  all  treaties,  all  obligations  moral  and  religious^ 
and  against  which  there  could  be  no  security ;  that  system  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign,  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
he  had  pursued  without  intermission  and  without  remorse.  . 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Louis  to  effect  the  subjugation  of 
Europe,  had  not  this  country  opposed.  But  the  situation  of 
England  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  unfavourable  as  that  of  his 
own  kingdom  was  advantageous,  in  all  those  pohits  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  as  constituting  the  essential 
strength  of  states.  A  woman  was  at  the  head  of  a  ieeble  govern- 
ment, -a  factious  legislature  and  a  divided  nation.  Her  talents 
were  of  the  common  standard ;  there  was  little  in  her  personals 
character  which  deserved  respect,  but  few  persons  have  ever  been 
more  largely  entitled  to  compassion.  The  rank  in  which  she  was. 
bom  placed  her  iiK  an  unhappy  sijtuation,  wherein  the  path  of 
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duty  was  not  plain.  The  strongest  intellect  and  the  purest  mind 
might  have  hesitated  how  to  act^  between  a  sense  of  what  was 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  king  her  father,  and  on  the  other  to- 
the  religion  of  her  country,  in  which  she  had  been  so  carefully 
brought  up,  that  neither  her  father's  example,  nor  the  perversion 
of  her  motlier  had,  in  the  slightest  degree,  shaken  her  attachment; 
to  the  principles  of  the  EngUsh  Church.  Her  part  was  taken^ 
not  with  deliberation,  but  in  a  time  of  confusion,  alarm  and  fear : 
in  that  crisis  she  preferred  her  public  to  her  private  duty,  and  her 
own  heart  ever  afterwards  punished  her  for  the  sacrifice  of  a 
natural  and  sure  feeling  to  a  doubtful  obligation.  When  the  king 
heard  that  she  also  had  deserted  him,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  ex-t 
claimed,  God  help  me !  even  my  own  children  have  forsaken 
me !  ^nne  must  have  called  to  mind  this  exclamation  with  a 
bitterness  at  least  equal  to  that  m  which  it  was  uttered,  when, 
aRer  having  borne  eight  immature  births,  and  nine  living  children, 
she  saw  the  last  of  them  expire,  when  he  was  the  acknowledged 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  when  the  promise  of  his  virtues  and  talents 
might  have  satisfied  the  wisest  desires  and  the  most  ambitioua 
hopes.  *  She  attended  on  him,'  says  Burnet,  *  during  his  sick- 
ness, with  great  tenderness,  but  with  a  grave  composedness  that 
amazed  all  who  saw  it ;  she  bore  his  death  with  a  resignation  add 
piety  that  were  indeed  very  singular.'  It  might  have  occurred  ta 
the  bishop  that  this  composedness  was  the  demeanour  of  one  who 
submitted  to  the  stroke  as  a  judicial  visitation,  and  in  her  inward 
soul  acknowledged  how  fitting  it  was  that  she,  who  had  sinned 
against  a  parent,  should  be  punished  in  her  children.  Under  that 
impression  she  corresponded  with  her  father,  and  requested  he. 
would  sanction  her  acceptance  of  the  crown  in  the  event  of  Wil«* 
liam's  death,  declaring  her  readiness  to  restore  it  whenever  it 
should  be  practicable.  James  would  hear  of  no  such  compro- 
mise.— If  he  had  survived  William,  Anne  would  have  had  a  se- 
cond conflict  with  herself,  more  painful  than  the  first.  His 
decease  placed  her  in  a  different  situation.  She  could  have  no 
personal  affection  for  her  brother,  and  it  appears  that  she  had 
been  so  far  imposed  upon  by  the  impudent  story  of  the  warming- 
pan  as  to  doubt  his  birth, — though  not  to  disbelieve  it. 

Louis,  who  knew  of  her  correspondence  with  her  father,  could 
not  have  supposed  that  she  should,  in  any  degree,  be  tlie  dupe  of 
so  gross  a  falsehood.  He  reckoned  the  Queen's  conscience  among 
his  allies ;  and  he  was  statesman  enough  to  understand  that  public 
measures  depend  more  upon  the  personal  disposition  of  the  gover- 
nors, than  upon  any  principle  of  policy,  or  any  other  causes  what*- 
soever.  He  had  not  yet  learnt  to  fear  the  English  armies,  and  pro- 
bably Uiouglit  that  in  losing  William  they  had  lost  their  greatest 
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strength.  The  English  councils  he  had  a  right  to  despise,— ^mc- 
tuatioih  perpetuelle  dans  la  conduite  d'Jlngleterre,  was  the  indig- 
nant exclamation  of  De  Witt.  Unanimity  in  a  nation  was  regarded 
by  him  as  of  such  importance,  that,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it, 
he  had  stained  his  histor)^  by  a  most  inhuman  and  wholesale  per- 
secution :  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that  he  calculated  the  religious 
animosities  which  prevailed  among  the  English,  at  more  than  they 
were  worth  in  his  favour.  With  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites  he 
was  perfectly  acquainted,  and  he  knew  the  price  of  a  patriot. 
Every  thnig  in  the  comparison  seemed  to  ensure  the  success  of 
France  in  the  approaching  contest,  for  he  was  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  spirit  and  the  resources  of  England. 

The  hopes  vvhich  he  entertained  from  the  disposition  of  the 
queen  were  frustrated  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Countess  of 
Marlborough.  The  intimacy  between  them,  which  had  com- 
menced in  early  youth,  had  ripened  into  a  lomantic  friendship,  in 
which  rank  on  the  one  side,  and  talents  on  the  other,  estab- 
lished something  like  equality.  The  happiness  of  the  countess 
was  not  increased  by  the  power  of  which  she  found  herself  pos- 
sessed upon  the  queen's  accession ;  her  influence,  however,  at  this 
time  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  accidents  in  English  history. 
The  garter  was  given  to  her  husband,  he  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  his  instance 
Godolphin  was  made  lord  high  treasurer — a  statesman  worthy 
to  be  his  colleague.  The  only  son  of  Godolphin  had  married 
Marlborough's  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Henrietta.  Lady  Anne, 
the  second,  was  married  to  Lord  Spencer,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland. Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  both  Tories,  but 
more  than  any  men  of  their  generation  free  from  the  narrowness 
and  asperity  of  party-spirit ;  for  they  were  both  men  of  sound 
judgement,  as  well  as  mature  years  and  political  experience, 
npright  principles,  and  true  English  feeling.  The  ministry  was 
formed  by  the  queen,  without  their  interference ;  she  consulted 
her  private  inclinations  and  antipathies,  and  composed  it  of  the 
most  decided  Tories,  men  who  were  so  intolerant  that,  not  con- 
tented with  filling  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  and  the  law, 
they  would  not  have  suffered  a  single  Whig  to  officiate  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  if  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  not  interposed 
and  restrained  them.  This  interposition  became  a  cause  of  dis- 
union in  the  ministry,  even  from  its  commencement.  The  queen's 
uncle.  Lord  Rochester,  was  at  the  head  of  the  tories ;  his  father, 
in  all  important  respects  the  most  valuable  pf  our  English  his- 
torians, is  also  the  model  of  an  English  statesman,  for  the  general 
justness  of  his  views,  and  the  uniform  integrity  of  his  life.  Ro- 
chester bad  neidier  inherited  his  moderation  nor  his  wisdoin,  nor 
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his  manly  and  decided  character.  When  the  question  of  peace  or 
iiear  was  now  at  issue,  and  it  was  time  for  England  to  come  for- 
ward ill  fulfilment  of  the  alliances  which  William  had  concluded, 
he  and  the  more  violent  Tories  would  have  drawn  back  and  tem- 
porized ;  and  they  proposed  the  miserable  expedient  of  engaging 
in  the  contest  only  as  auxiliaries,  not  as  a  principal.  This  paltry 
policy  was  combated  and  exposed  by  M  arlborough,  and  the  bet- 
ter genius  of  England  for  that  time  prevailed;  but  a  schism  was 
thus  occasioned  in  the  party,  and  a  coldness  followed  betweai 
Bochester  and  Marlborough,  who,  till  that  time,  had  been  friends, 
and  Rochester  became  his  secret  opponent  first,  and  ultimately  his 
open  enemy. 

But  Marlborough  had  a  nearer  disquietude.  His  wife  had 
long  been  inclined  to  favour  the  Whigs,  and  from  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  with  Lord  Spenper,  that  inclination  had  increased, 
till  it  became  a  strong  and  decided  preference.  If  fortune  had 
placed  her  in  the  situation  of  her  royal  mistress  she  would  have 
made  a  queen  like  Elizabeth,  or  the  Russian  Catharine,  without 
the  personal  weakness  of  the  one,  or  the  vides  of  the  other ;  her  cha- 
racter was  of  the  same  stamp,  commanding  and  imperious.  The 
political  sphere  in  which  she  was  placed  made  her,  of  necessity, 
interested  in  political  afiairs ;  the  wife  of  Marlborough  and  the  fa- 
vourite of  Queen  Anne  could  see,  or  hear,  or  think  of  little  ielse ;  her 
talents  qualified  her  to  take  a  part,  but  unhappily  she  was  unable 
to  act  with  moderation,  for  her  temper  was  warm,  as  well  as  frank 
and  generous.  During  William's  life  all  difference  between  her- 
self and  the  queen,  upon  political  opinions,  was  suspended  by 
their  common  dislike  to  the  king :  but  upon  Anne's  accession,  a 
dispathy  immediately  began,  which,  though  only  perceptible  at 
first  in  the  point  of  difference,  insensibly  extended,  till  it  leavened 
the  whole  feelings  of  both,  and  converted  old  friendship  into  in- 
veterate ill  will.  Such  a  woman  could  not  withhold  from  interfer- 
ing when  her  interference  might  well  have  been  spared :  her  hus- 
band's interest  and  welfare  and  glory  were  now  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  refi-ain  from  suggesting  measures  which,  in  her  judgment, 
seemed  essetitial  to  his  success.  Obedience  was  the  only  virtue 
in  which  she  was  deficient : — perhaps  the  fault  was  in  Marlbo- 
rough himself,  who  loved  her  too  fondly  to  exact  submission, 
when  he  failed  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  acting  from  mistaken 
views.  The  family  connection  with  Godolphin  gave  her  greater 
means  of  interfering  than  she  would  otherwise  l^ave  possessed  : 
in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  was  unfortunate.  One  of  her  first 
letters  to  that  statesman  after  the  formatipn  of  the  new  ministry, 
shews  both  her  judgment  and  her  disposition  in  a  favourable 
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light.  *  If  I  had  power  to  dispose  of  places/  said  she^ '  the  firs 
rule  should  be^  to  have  those  that  were  proper  for  the  business  : 
the  nexty  those  that  had  deserved  upon  any  occasion;  and^  when- 
ever there  was  room  without  hurting  the  public,  I  think  one 
would,  with  pleasure,  give  employments  to  those  who  were  in  so 
unhappy  a  condition  as  to  want  them/ 

In  May  170S,  Marlborough,  who  had  been  appointed  Ambas- 
sador-extraordinary to  the  United  States,  embarked  from  Margate 
to  take  the  command.  He  parted  from  the  countess  at  die  water- 
side, and  in  a  hasty  note  which  he  wrote  to  her  from  the  ship,  he 
says  it  was  impossible  to  express  with  what  a  heavy  heart.  He 
would  have  given  his  life  to  come  back,  he  said,  though  he 
durst  not,  knowing  his  own  weakness,  and  that  he  could  not  have 
concealed  it;  and  he  told  her,  that  for  a  long  time  he  stood  upon 
the  deck  looking  toward  the  cliffs  through  a  glass,  in  hopes  of 
having  one  sight  more  of  her.  AW  his  influence  had  been  used 
to  obtain  the  chief  command  for  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  for, 
when  the  good  of  the  general  cause  was  concerned,  never  was 
any  man  more  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  individual  interests. 
The  Dutch  could  not  be  induced  to  consent;  they  had  little  con- 
fidence in  the  talents  of  the  Prince,  and,  what  perhaps  weighed 
more  with  them,  they  thought  he  would  not  submit  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  field- deputies  whom  they  sent  to  the  army  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  and  regulating  the  conduct  of  their  gene- 
rals. This  post  was  also  desired  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  for 
whom  Spain,  to  which  he  laid  claim,  was  a  fitter  scene  of  action ; 
by  the  Duke  of  Zell,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  by  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  1.  There  were  objections  to  all 
these;  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Saarbruck  and  the  Earl  of 
Athlone  withdrew  their  pretensions  in  favour  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  accordingly  appointed  Generalissimo,  with  a  salary  of 
i!lO,000  a  year. 

The  principal  army  of  the  allies  under  Atblone  was  at  this 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleves,  to  cover  that  part  of  the  frontier 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  and  to  favour  the  Prince  of 
Saarbruck  who,  with  25^00  men,  was  besieging  Kayserswerth. 
Cohom  had  10,000  men  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  secure 
that  quarter,  and  threaten  the  district  of  Bruges.  On  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  the  Count  de  la  Motte  and  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar 
covered  that  side  against  Cohom.  Marshal  Tallard  was  detached 
from  the  Upper  Rhine  with  15,000  men  to  interrupt  the  siege  of 
Kayserswerth  ; ,  and  the  powerful  army  of  the  French  connnanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Marshal  Boufflers  to  assist  Urn, 
was  assembled  on  the  Meuse,  and  occupied  the  fortresses  in  the 
bishopric  of  Liege,  which  were  of  essential  advantage  to  them.    It 
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was  rightly  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  not  have 
been  sent  to  the  army,  unless  there  had  been  an  expectation  of 
some  signal  success ;  and  before  Marlborough  could  arrive  to 
take  the  command^  there  was  a  danger  that  his  operations  would 
be  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  frontiers.  Athlone 
threw  1 '2,000  men  into  Maestricht,  and  thus  provided  for  the  se- 
curity of  that  important  town ;  but  Nimegueu  was  without  a 
garrison,  and  even  without  a  single  cannon  mounted  on  the  ram- 
parts :  the  duke  was  joined  by  Tallard,  and  made  a  sudden  move 
against  it.  It  was  saved  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
burghers,  and  by  Athlone,  who  entered  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  enemy  had  advanced  within  gunshot  of  the  works.  But  the 
Dutch  were  frightened  at  the  danger  they  had  escaped,  and  would 
now  have  made  self-defence  the  principle  of  their  timid  opera- 
tions. When  Marlborough  arrived  at  the  army,  it  was  posted 
along  the  Waal  between  Nimeguen  and  Fort  Schenk.  Three 
plans  were  proposed,  one  to  attack  the  French,  who  were  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse  between  Goch  and  Genep ;  this  was  at 
once  rejected  on  account  of  the  strength  of  their  position :  the 
second  was  to  advance  up  the  Rhine,  cut  oif  the  enemy's  com- 
munication, and  reduce  Rheinberg,  as  the  commencement  of  an 
offensive  system  :  the  council  of  war  referred  this  to  the  decision 
of  the  States ;  and  upon  the  third,  which  was  Marlborough's  sug- 
gestion, that  they  should  move  upon  Brabant,  and  thus  draw  the 
whole  attention  of  the  enemy  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  it  was 
determined,  after  two  consultations,  to  apply  to  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment for  instructions.  The  proverb,  that  in  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  is  not  applicable  to  military  affairs, 
where  every  thing  depends  upon  decision  and  promptitude.  No 
general  was  ever  more  crippled  in  his  operations  than  Marlbo- 
rough at  this  time. — The  field-deputies,  men  entirely  ignorant  of 
war,  always  impeded  him  by  their  slow  deliberations,  and  their 
fear  of  responsibility,  and  could  at  any  time  paralyze  his  move- 
ments. Too  many  of  the  generals  regarded  him  with  an  invidious 
feeling;  Athlone  in  particular,  a  man  cold  and  wary  by  nature, 
rendered  by  age  more  cautious  and  more  phlegmatic  than  by  his 
constitution  and  Dutch  blood,  and  now  soured  by  ill-will.  Ir- 
retrievable time  was  lost,  when  every  day  was  of  value ;  and  to  add 
to  the  embarrassments  and  vexation  of  the  commander,  points  of 
punctilio  arose  concerning  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  allies. 
At  length,  after  the  loss  of  fourteen  precious  days,  the  States  de- 
termined— that  they  would  determine  nothing ;  but  that  the  ge- 
^.neral  officers,  making  the  safety  of  Nimeguen  and  of  the  Rhine 
their  first  object,  should  determine  for  themselves.  They  re- 
solved to  pass  the  Meuse  and  march  to  the  siege  of  Rheinberg. 
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The  reason  for  crossing  the  river  was  to  alarm  die  French)  and 
spare  that  part  of  the  country  from  which  they  were  to  draw 
their  subsistence  during  the  siege.  The  plan  was  not  what 
Marlborough  would  have  chosen.  He  knew  that  if  the  enemy 
had  good  intelligence,  they  might  so  act  as  to  compel  the  allies  to 
change  it.  ^  If  the  fear  of  Nimeguen  and  the  Rhine/  said  he,  ^  had 
not  hindered  us  from  marchuig  into  Brabant,  they  must  then  have 
had  the  disadvantage  of  governing  themselves  by  our  motions, 
whereas  we  are  now  obliged  to  mind  them.' 

The  plan  thus  hesitatingly  adopted  was  not  pursued,  and  Marl- 
borough was  allowed  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment.  Pointing 
to  the  enemy's  camp,  he  said  exultingly  to  the  Dutch  deputies, 
^  I  shall  soon  deliver  you  from  these  troublesome  neighbours !' 
The  event  justified  his  confidence,  for  no  sooner  had  they  heard 
that  he  had  crossed  the  Meuse  than  they  also  passed  the  river, 
and  hastened,  by  forced  marches,  in  the  direction  of  Peer  and 
Bray.  Marlborough  was  now  assured  that  he  should  draw 
them  entirely  from  the  Meuse,  be  able  to  besiege  Venloo,  and 
to  subsist  in  their  territory  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  these  hopes  he  was  not  disappointed,  though  the 
timidity  of  the  deputies  prevented  him  from  attacking  the  enemy 
in  a  position  where,  according  to  the  undeniable  testimony  of 
Berwick,  then  in  the  French  army,  their  defeat  must  have  been 
inevitable.  A  second  time  he  was  prevented  from  attacking  them 
and  obtaining  an  easy  victory,  by  the  tardiness  of  the  allied  troops 
in  executing  his  orders.  The  factious  party  in  England  com- 
plained that  he  had  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape ;  in  this  they 
proceeded  upon  the  half-information  which  they  possessed,  with- 
out any  regard  to  justice,  or  any  feeling  of  generosity;  but  the 
spirit  of  party  went  farther  than  this,  and  with  its  usual  malignity 
accused  him  of  endeavouring  to  prolong  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  interest.  Meantime  the  soldiers  did  justice  to  their 
commander,  and  loudly  exclaimed  against  those  by  whom  his 
purposes  and  their  eager  hopes  had  been  frustrated ;  and  Marl- 
borough, while  he  submitted  patiently  to  the  cruel  calumnies  with 
which  he  was  assailed  at  home,  had  some  difiiculty  to  silence  the 
discontent  which  the  officers  as  well  as  the  men  expressed  in  his 
favour.  His  movements,  however,  had  been  so  far  successful 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  withdrew  from  the  French  army,  lest 
he  should  have  the  mortification  of  witnessing  conquests  which 
there  was  little  hope  of  preventing.  Venloo,  Stevenswaert  and 
Kuremond  were  taken,  notwithstanding  the  tardiness  of  the 
Dutch ;  the  campaign  was  concluded  by  the  capture  of  Liege. 
Boufflers  attempted  to  storm  this  city  by  taking  post  under  the 
walls,  but  Marlborough  anticipated  him  by  occupying  the  ground, 
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and  the  French  were  a  third  time  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the 
Dutch  deputies,  always  timid,  and  therefore  always  in  the  wrong. 
They  now  retired  within  their  lines,  and  Marlborough  distributed 
his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

When  the  campaign  was  closed,  an  accident  occurred  which 
might  have  counterbalanced  all  its  advantages,  and  given  a  fatal 
turn  to  the  events  of  the  war.  Leaving  Maestricht  for  the 
Hague,  Marlborough  embarked  on  the  Meuse  with  the  Dutch 
deputies  and  a  guard  of  five  and  twenty  men.  The  next  day  he 
was  joined  at  Huremond  by  Cohom,  vi'ith. three  score  men  in  a 
larger  boat,  and  fifty  troopers  escorted  them  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  ;  but  in  the  night,  the  troopers  lost  their  way,  the  larger 
boat  went  on  without  attending  to  its  companion,  and  a  French 
partisan  from  Guelder  who,  with  thirty-five  men,  was  lurking 
among  the  reeds  and  sedges,  seized  the  tow-rope  of  Marlbo- 
rough's boat,  fired  into  it,  bparded  it  and  overpowered  the  guard. 
The  deputies  had  provided  themselves  with  French  passes ;  it 
would  have  been  beneath  Marlborough's  dignity  to  take  the 
same  precaution;  and  he  was  saved  by  his  own  coolness  and 
the  presence  of  mind  of  an'  attendant,  named  Gell,  who  having 
in  his  pocket  a  pass  granted  to  General  Churchill,  slipt  it  into 
his  hand  unperceived.  Marlborough  presented  it ;  the  darkness, 
the  confusion,  perhaps  the  ignorance,  perhaps  the  civility  of  the 
Frenchman,  prevented  a  scrutiny:  of  the  passport ;  and  after  pil- 
laging the  boat,  extorting  the  usual  presents,  which  on  this  occa- 
sion were  gladly  given,  and  detaining  the  guard  as  prisoners,  the 
partisan  suffered  Marlborough  and  the  deputies  to  proceed.  He 
rewarded  Gell  for  this  essential  service  with  an  annuity  of  £oO. 
The  alarm  presently  spread  over  the  country.  The  Governor  of 
Venloo  prepared  to  attack  Guelder,  whither  he  supposed  the 
prisoner  had  been  conveyed ;  and  the  States,  who  were  then  as- 
sembled at  the  Hague,  passed  a  vote  by  acclamation  that  all 
their  troops  should  instantly  march  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
a  commander,  whose  importance  to  the  common  cause  was  now 
instantaneously  and  instinctively  acknowledged.  The  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  on  this  occasion  was  highly  honourable.  The  com- 
mon people  crowded  to  meet  him  when  he  Janded  at  the  Hague, 
all  crying  out  welcome,-  and  some  pressing  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  many  men  as  well  as  women  weeping  for  joy  at  his 
escape.  The  pomp  of  a  Roman  triumph  would  have  been  less 
gratifying  to  a  heart  like  Marlborough's  than  this  reception,  for 
he  was.as  quick  in  feeling  kindness  as  he  was  ready  to  bestow  it. 

The  success  of  the  campaign,  inferior  as  it  was  to  what  it  might 
have  been  had  not  the  masterly  spirit  of  the  commander  been 
controuled,  far  exceeded  the   expectations   and  hopes  of  the 
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States.  Itiey  deputed  the  Pensionarj  Heinsius  to  congratulate 
him,  iJoA  the  orator,  in  alluding  to  his  escape,  said  that  no  ho|^e 
Mrould  have  been  ieft  if  France  had  retained  in  bondage  the  mail 
whom  they  revered  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  securing 
independence  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world.  Athlone 
himself  made  the  most  honourable  amends  for  his  past  conduct ; 
he  called  him  an  incomparable  general,  and  declared  that  the 
whole  success  was  owing  to  him  alone,  \  since  I  confess,'  said  he^ 
'  that  I^  serving  as  second  in  command,  opposed,  in  all  circum- 
stances,  his  opinion  and  proposals/  The  queen  immediately  ac^ 
quainted  his  wife  with  her  intention  of  raising  him  to  £^  dukedom. 
This  intelligence,  though  communicated  in  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  friendship,  gave  no  pleasure  to  the  countess.  That 
extraordinary  woman  was  not  ambitious  of  any  higher  rank; 
*  there  is  no  advantage  in  it,'  she  said, '  but  in  going  in  at  a 
door,  and  when  a  rule  is  settled,  I  like  as  well  to  fdlow  five 
hundred  as  one.'  ^  The  title  of  duke,'  she  added,  ^  was  a  great 
burden  in  a  family  where  there  w^e  many  sons ;  and  though  she 
had  then  but  one,  she  might  have  more,  and  there  might  be  a 
great  many  in  the  next  generation.'  As  far,  therefore,  as  her 
inclination  might  weigh  with  the  queen  she  declined  the  dignity, 
and  she  earnestly  pressed  her  husband  to  do  the  same;  their 
estate,  she  thought,  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  title,  and 
?he  observed  that  his  elevation  to  that  rank  might  draw  upon  the 
queen  solicitations  which  would  greatly  embarrass  her.  The 
queen,  however,  persisted  in  her  purpose ;  Godolphin  urged  him 
to  acquiesce,  and  his  friend  the  Pensionary  Heinsius  represented 
to  him  in  strong  terms  the  good  effect  which  it  would  have  with 
the  foreign  princes.  At  any  after-time,  he  satid,  such  an  elevation 
might  look  like  the  effect  of  favour,  for  it  was  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  so  much  success  would  ever  be  obtained  in  any 
other  campaign ; — ^now  it  would  appear,  as  it  was  meant  to  be, 
and  as  it  was,  an  act  of  public  justice,  honourable  to  himself  and 
his  family,  honourable  to  the  queen,  and  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  He  acquiesced  in  these  reasonable  representations, 
and  was  created  Marquis  of  Blandford  and  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  queen  conferred  upon  him  at  the  same  time  £5000  out  of 
the  post-office  for  her  own  life,  and  requested  Parliament  to  de- 
vise a  proper  mode  for  settling  this  grant  on  him  and  his  success 
sors  in  the  title,  but  the  proposal  excited  so  much  opposition 
that,  at  the  duke's  desire,  it  was  withdrawn. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  Marlborough  had  been  rewarded 
with  the  highest  title  that  an  English  subject  can  attain  in  his 
own  country,  he  lost  his  only  surviving  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
and  of  the  highest  promise,  moral  and  intellectual.     He  died  at 
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Cambridge,  of  the*  small  t)ox«  It  was  well  for  ike  fadier  that 
duty  soon  recalled  him  to  a  scene  where  he  had  little  leisure  for 
dwelling  on  the  past ; — yet  Lord  Blandford  was  soon  to  havQ 
followed  the  army,  and:  served  under  him  in  that  campaign ;  many 
circumstances,  therefore^  with  which  the  recollection  of  his  loss 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  associated,  brought  it  to  Marlbo- 
rough's mind,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Godolphin,  touching 
upon  this  with  the  unreserve  of  perfect  friendship,  he  says,  *  since 
it  has  pleased  God  to  take  him,  I  do  wish  from  my  soul  I  could 
think  less  of  him.' 

The  military  operations  had  not  been  entirely  suspended  during 
the  winter.  Rheinberg  ha4  been  reduced,  and  Guelder  block- 
aded,— the  capture  of  this  latter  place  would  dear  Spanish  GueU 
(ierland  from  the  enemy ;  but  the  French,  in  whose  councils  there 
was  unity  of  will  and  of  purpose,  had  concerted  their  plans  with 
a  decision  which  Marlborough  vainly  endeavoured  to  infuse  into 
the  allies.  Never  wanting  in  alacrity,  nor  in  vigour  when  the  glory 
of  their  country  is  concerned,  (however  mistaken  they  may  be 
as  to  its  true  interests,  or  indifferent  to  the  justice  of  its  cause,) 
diey  had  made  great  effoits  for  strengthenmg  their  armies,  and 
concerted  a  plan  of  wide  and  well-arranged  operations.  Villeroy 
was  to  act  on  the  offensive  in  the  LiOW  Countries,  reduce  the 
places  on  the  Mouse,  and  threaten  the  Dutch ;  the  united  troops 
of  France  and  Savoy  were  to  penetrate  from  Italy  into  Germany 
through  the  Tyrol,  and  another  am^  was  to  make  its  way  from 
the  Upper  Rhine  through  the  Black  Forest,  meet  the  Italian 
fon:e,  forni  a  junction  with  the  Bavarians,  and  march  upon  Vienna, 
where  it  was  supposed  they  might  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the 
emperor;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  insurgents  in  Hungary  were 
acting  in  their  favour,  and  on  the  other,  it  was  believed  that  the 
maritime  powers  would  be  occupied  by  Villeroy,  and  wholly  in- 
capable of  making  any  movements  for  his  relief.  The  liberties 
of  Europe  were  never  in  greater  danger,  and  Marlborough  wag 
the  only  person  who  could  have  preserved  them.  It  is  awful  to 
reflect  how  much  may  sometimes  depend  upon  a  single  life. 
.  But  Marlborough's  operations  were  again  shackled  by  the 
States.  They  insisted  upon  besieging  Bonn,  in  die  vain  opinion 
that  the  Elector  would  capitulate  rather  than  expose  that  fine 
town  to  destruction.  It  was  against  his  judgment;  but  when 
preparations  had  been  made,  <and  the  intention  had  become  so 
public  that 'to  desist  from  it  would  have  been  adding  loss  of  re« 
putation  to  loss  Of  time,  Cohom,  who  should  have  taught  engi- 
neering instead  of  practising  it^  would  have  delayed  the  siege  till 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  Marlborough  had  not  insisted  upon  proceed^^ 
ing.    He  knew  that  it  was  better  resolutely  to  pursue  a  plan 
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which  had  ^6t  beeii  wisely  chosen^  than  to  betray  infirmity  <!>f 
mind  by  change  of  purpose.  So  the  siege  wa3  pushed  with  vU 
gour ;  and  when  it  had  succeeded^  he  directed  his  thoughts  to 
what  he  called  the  great  design^  which  was  to  carry  the  wwp  into 
the  heart  of.  Brabant  and  West  Flanders.  The  French  lines  ex- 
tended from  Antwerp  to  the  Mehaigne,  a  small  river  which  falls 
into  the  Meuse  a  little  above  Huy^  and  they  had  another  series  of 
fortifications  stretching  from  Antwerp  towards  Ostend;  for  the 
protection  of  these  lines  there  were  two  flying  camps,  one  near 
Antwerp  under  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar ;  the  other  under  Count 
de  la  Motte,  near  Bruges.  Marlborough's  intention  was  to  bring 
the  French  to  battle  if  he  could ;  this^  he  said,  with  the  blessing 
of  God^  would  be  of  far  greater  advantage  to  the  common  cause 
than  the  taking  of  twenty  towns  *  He  knew  his  own  military  ^11, 
and  the  temper  of  his-men,  and^  like  a  right  Englishman^  he  never 
doubted  of  victory .^  But  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  enemy  to 
risk  a  battle,  and  thefefore  he  did  not  expect  it.  He  hoped, 
however,  to  make  them  retire  behind  their  lines,,  to  force  thenv 
by  a  combined  operation,  and  get  possession  of  Antwerp  and 
Ostend.  This  plan  was  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Dutch 
generals  Cohom,  Spaar  and  Opdam»  They  broke  through  on 
their  side,  having  obtained  the  leave  of  the  States^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  contribution  in  the  country  of  Waes.  If  any 
part  of  the  world  might  deserve,  by  the  common  consent  of  na- 
tions, to  be  held  sacced  in  w^r,.  because  of  the  excellent  industry 
of  the  inhabitants, Jt  is  this ;  so  perfect  is  the  cultivation,  and  so 
delightful  the  beauty  and  the  comfort  which  have  been  produced. 
The  contribution  was^  the  motive,  which  Marlborough  observed 
these  people  liked  but  too  well,  and  it  operated  stroi^ly  upon 
Cohorn,  who,  as  Governor  of  West  Flanders,  would  have  the 
ninth  of  ail  that  should  be  raised*  Contrary  to  the  commander's 
express  orders,  they  made  the  attack,  when  be  was  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  support  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Opdam's  ~ 
corps  was  surprized,  and  he  himself,  narrowly  escaping  from 
being  taken  on  a  reconnoitring  party,  fled  to  Breda  with  iiitelli-* 
gence  that  his  whole  foKce  was  cut  ofl*.  The  panic  was  premature, 
for  Slangenberg  assumed  the  command,  and,  by  availing  himself 
of  the  dikes,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  effected  his  retreat.  It 
had,  however,  ill  consequences.  The  X)utch  generals  quarrelled 
with  one  another,  each  seeking  to  excuse  himself;  and  Slangen- 
berg, who,  for  his  impracticable  temper, .  had ^  been  laid  aside 
during  the  latter  years  of  William's  reign,  though  he  would  other-* 
wise  have  been  a  good  general,  basely  accused  Marlborough  of 
having  designedly  exposed  the  Dutch  troops  to  defeat,  because 
he  was  jealous  of  them«    The  endless  bickerings  of  these  men, 
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and  the  irresolution  of  the  States,  so  harasted  Marltioroagh.  a» 
to  draw  irom  bim  a  complaint  in  his  correspondence,  that  thej 
made  his  life, a  burden.  £ven  the  Pensionary  Heinsius,  and  the 
other  official  men,  whose  wishes  and  opinions  comcided  entirely 
with  bis,  sheltered  themselves  on  all  occasions  under  his  respon- 
sibility, and  shrunk  from  it  themselves ;  and  from  the  violence  of 
factions  in  HoUand,  and  the  weakness  of  a  popular  government, 
or,  as  Marlborough  called  it,  the  want  of  a  government,  he  began 
to  fear  that  things  >irould  go  wrong  at  last.  So  far  wrong  they 
went,  that  after  the  enemy  declined  an  action  and  retired  within 
their  lines,  a  council  of  war  prevented  Marlboirough  from  attack** 
log  them  tliere.  Thus  his  hopes  for  the  campaign  were  effectu^ 
ally  defeated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  for  the  re~ 
mainder  of  the  season  with  reducmg  Huy,  Limburg  and  Guelder. 
.'  Even-minded  and  master  of  himself  as  Marlborough  was,  con- 
tinual, vexation  affected  his  health.  He  complained  that  the  un- 
reasonable opposition  which  he  had  met  with  had,  by  heating  his 
blood,  almost  made  him  wild  with  head  ache.  This  wa»  an  afflic- 
tion to  which  he  was  peculiarly  subject,  and  which  must  have 
been  grievously  aggravated  .by  continual  fatigue,  both  of  mtnd  and 
body.  The  state  of  parties  in  England  was  a  coiistant  source  of 
anxiety  to  him.  He  saw  the  evil  of  that  party-spirit  which. was 
then,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  bane  and  the  disgrace  of  Eng-' 
land.  Godolphin  also  saw  it.  Both  parties  were  equally  violent, 
and  equally  indifferent  as  to  any  means  whereby  they  could .  ad- 
vance their  own  views :  of  this  too  Marlborough  was  convinced. 
The  whigs,  who  were  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  were 
yet  for  thwarting  and  embarrassing  government  on  every  occa- 
sion— because  they  were  not  in  power ;  and  many  of  the  tory 
ministry,  because  the  war  was  contrary  to  their  system,  and  to  their 
secret  wishes,  were  desnrous  of  crippling  the  general  in  his  ope- 
rations. No  people  have  ever  experienced  so  much  evil  from  the 
contention  of  parties  as  the  English,  and  no  people  have  ever 
profited  so  little  by  experience.  A  cry  was  raised,  as  in  oUr  own 
days,  that  we  were  wasting  the  resources  of  the  kingdom ;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  contract  our  exertions,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
a  defensive  system.  And  when  Godolphin,  wearied  by  their  da- 
mour,  intimated  a  disposition  to  yield  to  it,  Marlborough  resolved 
to  retire  from  a  situation,,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  supported  with 
honour  and  advantage,  was  too  painful  to  be  borne.  The  DuchessI 
communicated  this  intention  to  the  Queen.  The  Queen*d 
answer,  written  in  the  assumed  name  used  in  the  friendly  cor- 
respondence between  them,  was  in  the  most  affectionate  terms. 
She  did  not  wonder,  she  said,  that  persons  in  snch  posts  should 
be  weary  of  -the  world ;  but  they  ought  a  little  to  consider  th^r 
.     .  B  S  country. 
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eouhXryf  which  must  be  rumed  if  such  thoughts  irrere  put  iir 
executioB ;; — '  As  for  your  poor  unfortuniate  faithful  Morley/  the 
letter  continued^  '  she  could  not  bear  it ;  for  if  ever  you  should^ 
foraake  me,  I  ^would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  world,  but^ 
make  another  abdication ;  for  what  is  a  crown  when  the  support 
of  it  is  gone  V  Unfortunate,  !was  an  epithet  which  she  always 
applied  to  Jierself,  in  her  private  lietters,  after  the  death  of  her 
son.  She  concluded  by  saying,  that  she  never  would  forsake  the 
Marlboroughs  and  Godolphin,  but  always  foe  their  constant  and 
faithful  friend : — ^  We  four,'  said  she,  ^  must  never  part,  till  death- 
mows  us  down  with  his  impartial  hand/  After  such  a  letter,  it 
was  not  possible  for  Marlborough  to^persist  in  his  resignation.^ 
Some  changes  in  the  ministry  also  made  his  situation  for  a  timet 
less  irksome,  though  they  proved  eventually  in  the  highest  degreer 
injurious,  both  to  himself  and  the  interests  of  Europe.  By  his 
k^uence  Harley  and  St.  John  were  made  Secretaries  of  Stated 
Marlborough  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  both  these  men  ; 
but  they  did  not  deceive  the  Duchess ;  she  perceived  their  true 
character,  and  warned  her  husband  against  them  :  unhappily,  this- 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
guided  by  her  opinion  in  such  cases. 

Meantime  the  Emperor  was  in  a  situation  €£  great  danger.  The 
well-concerted  operations  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  the  pre- 
<»ding  year,  had  failed  through  the  resolute  defence  of  the  l^yro*' 
lese,  who  displayed  the  same  loyal  attachment  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  die  same  determined  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Bava^ 
rians,  bynvhich  they  have  distinguished  themselves  so  heroically  in 
our  own  days.  The  allies  had  also  obtained  a  most  important  ac«' 
cession  to  their  strengdi,  in  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  on  the  side 
of  Germany  the  French  had  obtained  some  important  successes. 
M.  Taliard  had  taken  Brisac,  which  was  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  the  empire  on  that  side,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  bests 
fortresses  in  Europe^  and  be  had  recovered  Landau.  By  these 
conquests  they  had  a  way  open  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire; 
and  the  Elector  of  Bawia,  commanding  the  course  of  the  Danube 
from  its  sources  to  the  frontiers^of  Austria,  communicated  oi^  the 
one  side  with  the  victorious  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  »id  with 
Ihe  Hungarian  insurgents  on  the  other.  The  head*quarters  were 
near  Ulm.  He  had  an  army  of  45,000  mep>  against  which  scarcely 
120,000  could  be  brought  by  the  exhausted  means  of  the  Em-i 
peror.  Leopold  even  prepared  his  capital  for  a  siege.  The  army> 
of  the  Empire,  under  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  was  employed  toe 
defend  the  lines  of  Stolhoffen,,  and  was  far  from  being  competentt 
to  that  important  service.  The  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  were 
left  to.  a  bi^lidful  of  troops^  who  were  to  be  supported  by  the  mi« 
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i^ja  and  ^  peasantiy.  On  all  sidea  the  means  of  defence  were 
miserably  inadequate;  and  the  French  cabinet  had  good  reason 
.to  believe,  that  while  they  amused  the  allies  in  the  Netberlaads, 
<the  next  campaign  would  enable  them  to  dictate  their  own  terms 
^at  Vienna. 

Marlborough  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  and 

;perceived  that  there  was  only  one  means  of  averting  it,  which 

was  by  moving  his  army  to  the  Danube,  and  saving  the  heart  of 

^the  empire  from  a  meditated  blow,  which  would  otherwise  be 

fatal,  not  only  io  Austria  and  the  empire,  but  to  the  protestant 

succession  in  England,  and  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.    If  this 

were  not  done,  all  would  be  lost;  an  attempt  therefore  for  pre- 

tventing  it,,  though  so  hazardous  that  at  other  times  it  might  be 

adeemed  temerity,,  became  prudent  now.    The  Emperor  had  one 

•general  in  his  service  worthy,  for  his  military  talents,  to  co-operate 

with  Marlborough  in  any  plan  of  operations,  however  arduous, 

.and  generous  enough  to  serve  with  him,  or  under  him,  with  the 

.perfect  confidence  of  friendship,  and  perfect  devotedness  of  duty. 

.This  was  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  been  removed  from  the  com- 

•.mand  in  Italy,  to  be  made  President  of  the  Council  of  War  at 

.Vienna.  With  him  Marlborough  corresponded  and  poncerted  the 

.  scheme  of  a  campaign,  so  bold  in  itself,  and  so  unlike  any  thing 

to  which  the  English  had  been  accustomed,  that  he  did  not  ven* 

{ture  to  communicate  the  whole  design  even  to  Godolphin^  much 

Jess  to  the  cabinet.  In  that  quarter  he  contented  himself  with  ob- 

rtaining  an  augmentation  of  10,00()  men  to  the  40,000  already 

: under  his.  immediate  command.    At  the  Hague  he  proposed  a 

icampai^n  on  the  Moselle,  with  the  British  and  part  of  the  foreign 

,  auxiliaries,  leaving  the  remainder,  and  the  Dutch  troops  under 

.  General  Overkirk,  to  protect  the  Netherlands.    Even  tnis  plan, 

.far  as  it  fell  short  of  that  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  appeared 

:too  bold  for  the  States ;  but  he  was  seconded  by  his  friend  the 

Pensionary,  and  their  assent  was  finally  given.     He  looked  to 

the  interests  of  the  various  allies,  and  used  every  means,  to  coa- 

cijiate,  as  well  as  to  serve  them.    To  the  Kii^  of  Prussia  he 

made  a  confidential  communication  of  the  proposed  campaign  oir 

.  the  Moselle ;  and  the  Emperor,  through  Prince  Eugene's  agency, 

I  was  induced  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  entreating  an  assistance 

.  proportioned  to  the  emergency.   Still  the  difficulties  were  so  greal, 

.  that  he  relied  more  upon  die  diance  of  circumstances,  or,  in  wiser 

and  more  religious  language,  which  better  represents  his  own 

feelings,  upon  Providence,  than  upon  the  means  which  he  could 

expect  to  command.     Writing  froni  the  Hague  in  February, 

w|;iither  he  had  gone  to  concert  measures,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 

he  says  to  the  Duchess,  *  For  this  campaign  I  see  so  very  ill  a 
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pToipectf  that  I  am  extremely  out  of  heart ;  but  God's  will  l>e 
done !  In  all  the  other  campaignsy  I  had  an  opinion  of  being 
able  to  do  somethihg  for  the  common  cause;  but  injhis  I  have 
no  other  hopes  than  that  some  lucky  accident  may  enable  me  to 
do  good.'  .  Apd  on  informing  Godolphin  that  he  had  concluded 
eyery  thing  In  Holland/  as  far  as  could  be  done  in  a  country 
where  nobody  had  power  to  conclude  any  thing,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  blessing  of  God  would  make  them  succeed  much 
better  than  they  could  propose  to  themselves ;  *  for/  said  he, 
'  Providence  makes  the  wheel  go  round/ 

The  letters  of  Leopold,  and  the  representations  of  the  Imperial 
minister,  produced  the  intended  effect  upon  the  English  cabinet ; 
and  without  yet  entirely  disclosing  his  views,  even  to  -  Godolphiii 
«tid  the  Queen,  he  obtained  general  powers  for  concerting  with  .the 
States  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  proper  for  relieving/ 
the  Emperor.     The  first  hint  of  an  effort  in  Germany  awakened 
in  England  a  party  cry  against  hazardous  enterprizes  and  conti- 
nental  connections ;  and  the  Dutch  were  so  averse  to  go  beyond 
a  mere  defensive  system,  that  Marlborough  declared  he  would 
lead  the  English  troops  alone  to  the  Moselle,  ceasing  any  further 
to  consult  with  so  inefficient  and  impracticable  a  government. 
"This  declaration  alarmed  the  hostile  faction ;  and  the  same  timi-* 
dity  which  had  made  the  States  refuse  their  assent  before,  induced 
them  now  to  vest  him  with  sufficient  powers.     He  then  apprized 
G6dolphin  that  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  march  into 
Germany,  and  take  measures  with  the  Margrave  of  Baden  against 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  added,  that 
if  he  found  at  Philipsburgh  that  the  French  had  joined  the 
Elector,  he  should  make  no  hesitation  at  marching  to  the  Danube. 
The  main  difficulties  were  now  removed;  the  impediments  that 
might  be  expected  from  a  person  with  whom  he  was  to  co- 
operate seemed  little  in  comparison  to  what  he  had  overcome : 
he  felt  no  doubt  of  success  when  he  should  reach  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  in  that  confidence  looked  forward  to  the  good  name 
which  he  should  leave  behind  him.     It  is  curious  to  contrast  the 
feelmgs  of  the  general  relying  thus  hopefully  upon  Providence 
for  the  success  of  a  good  cause,  with  those  of  an  officer  in  his 
army,  who  had  beeq  bred  up  among  the  Scotch  covenanters,  and 
whose  melancholy  temperament  suited  their  austere  opinions* 
^  Lord/  says  this  officer,  a  man  as  thoroughly  brave  as  he  was  re- 
ligious, /  1  tremble  to  think  on  the  profanity  and  wickedness  of 
the  army  that  I  am  in,  and  what  judgments  we  are  like  to  pull 
down  upon  our  own  heads.    For  the  English  army  are  sinners  ex- 
ceedingly before  the  liOrd  ;  and  I  have  no  hopes  of  success,  or 
fi^at  fhis  ex|>edit^n  shall  prove  to  our  honour.    Howsoever  much 
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W.think  of  ourselves.  Thou  wilt  humble  us.*  Nor' was  it  merely 
because  of  the  profligacy  of  the  troops  that  he  augured  thus  uir- 
happily  of  the  event;  he  thought  it  unlawful  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  £mperor,  because  of  his  intolerance.  '  When  I  consider  this/ 
says  he,  *  that  we  are  assisting  those  oppressors  who  have  wasted 
the  church  and  people  of  God, '  persecuted  and  oppressed  them, 
it  makes  me  afraid  the  quarrel  is  not  right,  and  that  we  shall  not 
prosper,  though  I  be  satisfied  that  our  quarrel  against  France  is 
a  very  just  oue^  O  Lord,  it  is  sad  to  be  in  an  army,  where  I 
have  not  confidence  to  pray  for  success,  and  dare  not  seek  in 
faith.'  If  any  thing  could  have  made  this  brave  man  a  coward, 
it  would  have  been  his  wrong  notions  in  religion* 

Colonel  Blackader,  from  whose  journal  these  passages  are  ex- 
tracted, describes  the  troops  as  the  scum  and  dregs  of  mankind — 
earthly  devils,  who  seemed  as  if  they  were  broke  loose  from  hell. 
Allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  a  man  who  says  of  himself,  that 
all  his  comfort  was  poisoned  by  a  melancholy  temper,  inclined 
to  discontent ;  and  who,  in  addition  to  this,  had  from  his  child- 
hood been  dosed  with  the  essential  acid  of  puritanism,  it  may  be 
believed  that  the  morals  of  the  army  were  like  those  of  all  men 
whose  moral  and  religious  education  has  been  totally  neglected. 
The  manner  therefore  in  which  Marlborough,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary severity,  (for  of  that,  his  nature  was  incapable,)  made 
such  an  army  a  model  for  its  discipline  and  good  behaviour  where- 
ever  it  went,  will  not  appear  the  least  remarkable,  nor  the  least 
meritorious  part  of  his  character.  Wherever  Ihe  French  went, 
their  armies  were  at  free  quarters,  and  the  Germans  followed  the 
same  cruel  system.  But  Marlborough  was  particularly  careful  to 
spare  the  people  whom  he  came  to  defend.  He  saw  the  men 
regulscrly  paid,  and  duly  provided  with  lill  things  necessary  (as 
far  as  was  possible)  for  their  well-being  and  comfort.  And  by 
the  order  which  he  established  the  inhabitants  were  conci- 
liiated,  and  the  troops  supplied  better  and  more  surely  than  could 
.have  been  done  by  any  measures  of  oppression  and  severity. 
In  his  first,  interview  with  Eugene,  that  Prince  expressed  his 
admiration  at  the  appearance  of  the  men.  He  had  beard  much 
of  the  English  cavalry,  he  said,  which  were  reviewed  before  him, 
and  he  found  it  to  be  the  best^appointed  and  the  finest  that  he 
had  ever  seen  :  money,  of  which  there  was  no  want  in  England', 
could  buy  clothes  and  accoutrements,  but  nothing  could  purchase 
the  spirit  which  he  saw  in  their  looks ;  and  that  spirit  was  an 
earnest  of  victory. 

It  had  not  been  possible  for  the  enemy  to  perceive  what  were 
Marlborough's  intentions  for  this  campaign ;  the  secret  had  been 
confined  to  himt^elf  and  Prince  Eugene  till  the  latest  moment;  and 
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•|h«  plan  itself  was  sO  miich  beyond  the  usual  policy  of  the  £Dg;Ush 
cabinet,  and  its  vacillating  allies^  that  the  French  were  as  little 
able  to  divine  as  to  discover  it.  When  they  heard  that  he  was 
at  CoblentZy  they  apprehended  an  attack  on  the  Moselle;  when 
he  advanced  to  Mentz,  they  feared  for  Alsace:  lastly,  Ihey 
.suspected  that  Landau  was  to  be  besieged ;  aud  when  at  length 
they  knew  that  he  was  on  his  march  toward  the  Danube,  it  was 
too  late  to  take  any  measures  for  opposing  him  on  the  way.  At 
Hippach.  the  Margrave  of  Baden  joined  him.  It  was  Marlbo* 
rough's  wish  that  this  commander  would  remain  with  the  army 
on  the  Rhine, and  leave  Eugene  to  be  his  colleague  on  the  Danube; 
but  as  the  Danube  was  likely  to  be  the  more  brilliant  scene  of 
action^  the  Margrave  claimed  the  privilege  of  seniority  in  rank, 
jmd  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  share  the  command  with  the  English  general  by  alternate 
days,  Eugene  therefore  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  against  his  own 
jinclination,  and  against  the  judgment  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
lull  confidence  in  the  Prince,  and  rightly  appreciated  his  generous 
character,  as  well  as  his  military  genius  ;  but  the  Margrave  was 
a  man  whom  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  guide,  and  by  whom  it 
.might  easily  have  been  destruction  to  be  guided.  There  were 
.difficulties  enough  before  him;  the  States,  alarmed  at  a  report  that 
the  Netherlands  would  be  attacked,  reclaimed  a,  part  of  die  auxi-> 
liary  force  :  Villeroy  and  Tallard  had  had  a  meeting  at  Landau  ; 
and  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  had  concerted  some 
important  enter|;)rize;  and  though  he  himself  was  not  shackled  as  he 
had  been  by  Dutch  deputies,  and  generals  who  were  more  desirous 
to  frustrate  his  plans  than  to  execute  his  orders,  he  knew  too  well 
the  evil  which  might  result  from  an  alternate  command,  when  the 
jnoment  for  action  was  to  be  seized.  But  Marlborough  was  of 
a  hopeful  nature,  without  which  do  man  is  fit  for  the  charge  of  an 
army,  be  his  other  qualifications  what  they  may. 

The  first  object,  after  the  junction  of  the  confederates,  was  to 
jsecure  Donawerth  as  a  place  of  arms  for  the  invasion  of  Bavaria. 
This  city,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  is  situated 
where  the  Wfemitz  flows  into  the  Danube.  The  Elector,  who  oc» 
.cupied  a  stfong  position  between  Lawingen  and  Dillingen,  and 
iwas  waiting  for  reinforcemeqts  from  France,  had  detached  Ge* 
^eral  D'Arco  with  10,000  foot  and  £500  horse,  to  protect  this 
paint  by  occupying  the  Sthellenberg,  a  commanding  height  oq 
;tbe  left  bank  of  tjie  river  near  the  town,,  from  which  the  course 
of  the  Danube  may  be  seen  as  far  as  Ingolstadt.  Its  ascent  is 
gradual,  and  on  the  summit,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  wide^  the 
«neiny  were  encamped,  and  fortifying  themselves  with  the  utmost 
exertions.     Marlborough  well  kpew  that  if  they  arrived  before 
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fdik  position  on  the  ddy  of  the  Margrave's  authoritjr,  il  Would 
!b&  wasted  in  deliberations^  < Seizing  therefore  his. own  time  of 
command,  he  marched  fourteen  miles,  though  a  heavy  train  of 
artillery  was  to  be  conducted  over  roads  that  had  been  drenched 
:by  incessant  rains,  and  resolved  upon  immediately  making.the  at- 
tack. To  those  who  expressed  a  doubt  whether  this  celerity 
were  advisable,  he  replied  with  characteristic  decision,  *  Either 
the  enemy  will  escape,  or  will  have  time  to  finish  their  works  ;  in 
-the  latter  case,  the  delay  of  every  hour  will  cost  die  loss  of  a 
.thousand  men/  While  the  preparations  were  making,  dispatches 
arrived  from  Eugene  with  news  that  Villeroy  and  Taliard  were  at 
Strasbur^h^  preparing  a  powerful  reinforcement  for  the  Elector, 
•and  the  mtelligence  made  him  the  more  anxious  that  a  blov 
should  be  struck  without  delay.  The  Bavarian  generals  did  not 
•believe  that  an  army,  after  such  a  march,  would  begin  im  attack 
toward  the  close  of  day;  and  they  hoped  to  complete  their  works 
during  the  night,  and  to  receive  a  furdier  supply  of  troops*  .  But 
•it  soon  appeared  that  their  men  must  desist  from  work,  and  take 
.their  arms.  Surprised  as  they  were,  they  made  a  skilful  and  brave 
resistance.  The  position  was  strong ;  the  works,  although  uxk- 
£nished,  gave  them  great  advantage,  and  having  broken  the.as»- 
ts^BXXts  by  a  tremendous  fire,  they  boldly  rushed  out  and  chafed 
them  with  the  bayonet.  They  were  repulsed  princij^lly  by  a 
•battalion  of  English  guards,  who  maintained  then*  ground  singly 
while  most  of  their  officers  were  wounded  or  killed.  At  length 
the  eneiny  were  giving  way,  partly  in  consequence  .of  a  panic 
^occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  some  powder,  when  the  Mar- 
grave came  up  vnth  the  Imperialists,  and  c<mipleted  the  victory. 
The  eamage  was  very  great ;  the  fugitives  broke  down  the  bridge 
by  their  numbers,  and  many  perished  in  the  Danube  ;.the  general's 
;son  was  among  them.  Only  3000  of  the  GalloeBavarians  escaped 
to  rejoin  the  elector,  and  every  thing  i^on  the  ground  was  taken. 
•But  the  victory  was  not  purchased  without  a  heavy  loss.  1500 
rwere  killed,  4000  wounded,  and  among  the  slain  were  8  generals^ 
1 1  colonels,  and  26  captains,  for  the  officers  exerted  themselveB 
;particularly  in  the  action,  and  Marlborough  exposed  his  own 
person  greatly.  The  action  lasted  from  six  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  ^  We  have  no  reason  to  boast,'  says  Colonel  Blackader; 
-*  the  British  value  themsdves  too  much^  and  think  nothing  can 
•stand  before  them. — Oh  that  God  would  reform  this  army,  that 
.good  men  m^ht  have  some  pleasure  in  it ! — I  see  diat  the  small- 
est accidents  give  turn  to  the  greatest  actions,  either  to  prosper 
«or  defeat  them,  in  spite  of  human  reason,  prudence,  or  courage. 
Jn  the  evening  (of  the  ensuing  day)  I  went  into  the  field  of  battle, 
apd  ,got  a:  peaching  from  me  dead. .  The  carcasses- were  very 
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thick  strewed  upon  the  ground,  naked  and  corrupted :  yet  a9 
this  makes  no  impression  upon  us,  seeing  our  comrades  and 
friends'  bodies  lying  as  dung  upon  the  earth.  Lord  make  us 
humble  and  thankful ! ' 

Marlborough  too  was  a  religious  man,  though  of  a  different 
«tamp.  In  announcing  his  success  to  the  queen  he  ascribed  it  to 
the  particular  blessing  of  God,  and  the  unparalleled  bravery  of 
the  troops.  It  was  because  the  British  thought  that  nothing  could 
stand  before  them,  because  they  felt  and  knew  themselves  capa- 
ble of  doing  whatever  could  be  done  by  determined  courage^ 
that  they  won  the  victory..  Their  general  said  they  had  done  so 
.well  that  the  cannon  ought  to  be  fired  in  London ;  he  understood 
the  value  which  brave  men  set  upon  the  honour  they  have  de^ 
served.  The  victory  also  was  important  enough  to  be  entitled  to 
this  mark  of  public  approbation.  Donawerth,  which  might  have 
held  out  ten  days,  was  immediately  evacuated,  and  Leopold,  who 
knew  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  and  effectual  expedition 
of  the  English,  the  elector  would  then  have  been  in  Vienna,  wrote 
with  his  own  hand' to  congratulate  the  victorious  commander. 
Already  Marlborough's  merits  were  {N'operly  appreciated  on  the 
•continent.  Writing  to  him  from  Rome,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
says,  *  In  this  holy  ignorant  city  they  have  an  idea  of  you  as  of  a 
Tamerlane;  and  had  I  a  picture  of  old  Colonel  Birch  with  his 
whiskers,  I  could  put  it  off  for  yours,  and  change  it  for  one  done 
by  Raphael.'  There  was  now  a  probability  of  detaching  Bava- 
ria from  its  fatal  alliance  with  France ;  the  victory  laid  tibat 
•country  open  to  the  allies  ;  and  the  elector,  who  could  not  speak 
.without  tears  of  the  favourite  regiment  which  had  been  destroyed 
there,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  conquerors  ;  the  terms  bad 
been  agreed  upon,  and  the  day  fixed  on  which  he  was  to  ratify 
them ;  but  before  it  arrived  he  received  an  assurance  that  Marriial 
Tallard  was  on  the  way  to  his  assistance  with  35,000  of  the  be  A 
troops  of  France,  and  he  broke  off  the  negociation.  Tlie  conse- 
,q«ence  was  that,  by  the  severe  laws  of  war)  his  country  was  given 
up  to  military  execution.  This  has  been  foully  misrepresented  by 
the  French  historian  M.  Targe :  he  says  it  was  done  pending  the 
negociations,  and  that  Marlborough  made  no  satisfactory  reply 
.when  the  elector  accused  him  of  proceedings  more  suited  to  the 
ibarbarity  of  the  Turks,  than  to  the  observance  of  war  among 
civilized  nations.  Whereas  the  threat  was  held  out  to  induce  him 
to  make  terms,  and  the  blow  was  struck,  when  the  treaty  was  put 
an  end  to  on  his  part.  What  the  feelings  of  Marlborough  y/i'ere 
in  executing  the  threat  appears  in  that  private  correspondence 
which  has  now  for  the  first  time  come  before  the  public.  In  one 
etter  to  his  wife,  he  says,  '  this  is  so  contrary  to  my  nature,  that 
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nothrog  but  absblute  necessity  could  have  obliged  me  to  consent 
to  \ty  for  these  poor  people  suffer  for  their  master's  ambition :' 
and  in  another — ^^  my  nature  suffers  when  I  see  so  many  fine  places 
burnt,  and  that  must  be  burnt,  if  the  elector  will  not  hinder  it.' 
Yet  he  did  his  utmost  to  restrain  the  depredations  of  the  German 
soldiery,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  saved  the  fine 
woods  which  were  at  once  the  ornament  and  die  riches  of  the 
country. 

The  Imperialists  who  were  acting  with  Marlborough  had  neither 
cannon  nor  money.  The  Margrave  had  promised  artillery  and 
stores  for  besieging  Munich,  but  neither  were  forthcoming  when 
they  were  wanted.  This  commander  was  by  ho  means  fitted  to 
act  with  the  English  general ;  attempts  were  made  to  give  him  the 
credit  of  the  victory  of  Schellenberg,  because  he  had  first  entered 
the  lines,  and  a  medal  was  even  struck  to  perpetuate  this  false 
claim.  Marlborough  complained  heavily  of  his  inertness,  and 
of  his  captious  and  jealous  temper,  but  he  felt  the  comfort  qi 
hems  emancipated  from  the  controul  of  a  council  of  war ;  and  had 
obtamed  that  ascendancy  over  the  officers' of  the  allies,  that  they 
were  all  willing  to  obey  what  he  said,  without  knowing  any  other 
reason  than  that  such  was  his  desire.  Our  greatest  difficulty  ij^, 
said  he,  that  of  making  our  bread  follow  us';  for  the  troops  that  I 
hav'e  the  honour  to  command  cannot  subsist  without  it,  and  the 
Germans  that  are  used  to  starve,  cannot  advance  without  us. 
What  he  hoped  for  was  a  battle,  for  that,  he  said,  would  decide 
the  whole ;  and  his  confidence  in  the  British  troops  was  such, 
that  no  doubt  of  victoiy  seems  ever  to  have  crossed  his  mind. 
That  hope  was  soon  realized,  and  that  confidence  was  justified, 
as  it  deserved  to  be.  The  French  succours  arrived  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  elector,  Eugene  with  J  0,000  men 
made  a  parallel  march  from  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  great 
satisfaction  both  of  the  prince  and  Marlborough,  the  Margrave 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt.  It  was 
their  intention  to  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  river  Nebet, 
near  Hochstadt;  but  as  they^were  proceeding  to  survey  the  ground, 
some  squadrons  of  the  enemy  were  perceived  at  a  distance,  and 
the  two  generals  ascending  the  tpwers  of  Dapf heim  church  dis- 
covered the  quarter-masters  of  the  Gallo-Bavarian  army  marking 
out  a  camp  between  Blenheim  and  Lutzingen.  Immediately 
they  determined  upon  giving  battle  before  the  enemy  could 
strengthen  themse)ves  in  their  new  position.  Some  officers  who 
knew  the  strength  of  the  ground  and  the  superiority  of  the  ad- 
verse force  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Marlborough,  he  replied, 
I  know  the  dangers,  yet  a  battle  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
fely  on  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  troops  which  will  make 
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amencb  for  our  disadvantages.  Indeed  it  tvas.  *bere  as  at 
Schellenberg,  every  hour's  delay  would  have  rendered  success 
more  difficult,  and  if  time  "were  allowed  for  Villeroy  to  advance 
into  Wirtembergy  that  movement  would  cut  off  his  conrniuui- 
cation  with  Frauconia,  whence  he  drew  his  principal  supplies. 
Marlborough  was  not  dealing  with  enemies  who  could  be  de- 
spised^ but  with  generals  who  understood  the  art  of  war,  who 
were  not  likely  to  let  any  advantage  slip,  were  always  active  and 
«nterprizing^  and  had  ample  means  at  U^eir  command.  He  passed 
]>art  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  received  the  sacrament  towards 
morning;  then,  after  a  short  rest,  concerted  with  Eugene  the 
arrangements  for  the  action.  When  the  regiments  were  drawn 
up  for  battle,  the  chaplains  performed  the  service  at  the  head  of 
^each,  ^d  Marlborough  was  observed  to  join  vk  the  prayer  with 
.fervour.  His  next  act  was  to  point  out  to  the  surgeons  the  pro- 
per posts  for  the  wounded.  He  then  rode  along  the  line  while 
the  men  were  waiting  for  the  signal.  As  he  passed  alopg  the 
fronts  a  ball  from  the.  enemy's  batteries  glanced  under  his  horse, 
and  coverjed  him  with  earth. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  (of  which  more  careful  plans  than  have 
ever  before  been  constructed  are  given  in  Mr.  Coxe's  work)  is 
one  of  those  few  actions  which  have,  produced  a  chaise  in  the 
fortunes  of  Europe.  Had  it  been  lost  by  the  allies,  Germany 
would  immediately  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  and 
.their  triumph  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Protestant  succession 
in  England.  The  enemy  were  the  stronger,  and  very  advanta- 
geously posted,  and  Marlborough  knew  &eir  superior  strength, 
and  understood  perfectly  the  advantages  of  their  position  :  as  if 
excusing  himself  to  his  wife  for  having,  as  it  m^ht  seem,  sejt 
every  thing  upon  the  hazard,  he  says,  *  bdieve  me  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause  to  risk  thi? 
.venture,  which  God  has  so  blessed.  She,'  he  said,  ^  who  loved 
^im  so  entirely  well  would  be  infinitely  pleased  with  what  had 
been  done  upon  his  account,  as  well  as  for  the  public  benefit 
which  must  result,  and  therefore  he  could  not  refrain  from  telling 
her,  that  within  the  memory  of  man  ther^  had  been  no  victory 
.so  great.'  The  imperial  troops  behaved  so  ill,  notwithstanding 
the  great  ability  and  great  exertions  of  Prince  Eugene,  that 
Marlborough,  .though  from  policy  and  a  proper  regard  to  Eu- 
gene's feelings,  he  forbore  from  expressing  any  sense  of  their 
;siiaconduct  in  public,  avoided  writing  in  reply  to  the  compliments 
>irhich  he  received  from  the  Emperor,  and  from  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  because  he  could  not  mention  them  with  approbation.. 
The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  less  than  40,000  men  :  of 
|he  allies  4,500  were  killed,  7,500  wounded  :  the  field,  therefor^, 
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waa  well  fought^  howevec  much  the  French,  for  the  sake  of  pal*) 
liatiag  the  deteaty  depreciated  the  conduct  of  their  unsuccessfal* 
general.  Blackader,*  speaking  of  what  the  victory  had  cost  the'  . 
Enghsb,  says, '  when  I  consider  that  on  all  occasions  we  conquer, : 
but  with  much  blood,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  reason ;  per- 
haps it  isl  that  our  cause  is  good,  but  our  persons  very  wicked/ 
It  wds  not  his  custom  ever  to  look  for  secondary  causes,  or  ho 
would  have, perceived  that  a  sufficient  one  was  to  be  found  in  the 
discipline,  and  courage,  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  Marlborough  had 
marched  into  Germany,  die  whole  hostile  faction  opened  against 
him  in  full  cry.  They  exclaimed  against  the  rashness  of  the  ex-  > 
pedition  f^they  censured  him  for  leaving  the  Dutch  exposed,  and 
they  accused  him  of  having  gone  beyond  his  instructions,  and  ex-* 
ceeded  any  power  of  a  subject  for  the  sake  of  his  own  private 
interest ;  he  was  even  menaced  with  being  brought  to  the  block' 
if  the  event  should  be  as  disastrous  as  these  base  enemies  pra^' 
dieted  and  hoped  ;  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition declared  that  whenever  the  general  returned,  he  and  his 
frieads  .would  pounce  upon  him,  as  hounds  pounce  on  a  hare« 
These  were  people  of  whom  Mrs.  Burnet,  the  wife  of  the  bishop, 
said,  ^  they  would  hardly  ever  believe  any  tale  that  lessened 
France,  but  swallowed  any  to  its  advantage;'  their  hopes  were 
raised  to  the^  highest  pitch;  and  when  tidings  arrived  of  the 
greatestf  victory  which  had  ever  done  honour  to  the  British  armift,' 
. '  .  theirs 

*  The  account  of  the  action  in  his  diary  is  a  fine  instance  of  enthusiasm  minglin^p 
itself  witli  constitutional  courage. — *  W«  fought  a  bloody^battle,  and  by  the  mercy  of* 
6od  have  got  one  of  the  greatest  and  'mwt  cbraplete  victories  the  age  ean  bCHisf  of.  Tn 
the  iQornuig,  while  marching  to;wards  the  enemy,  I  was  enabled  to  exercise  faith>relving> 
and  encouraging  myself  in  God  ;  by  this  I  was  made  easy  and  cheerful.  I  was  looKuig, 
to  God  during  all  the  little  hiterval.s  of  action  for  assistance  to  keep  up  my  own  heart/ 
tod  to  disobarge  my  duty  well  in  my  station.  My  faith  was  so  lively  during  the  action*' 
tjiat  I  soipetimes  said  within  myself,  *<  Lord,  it  were  easy  for  tliee  to  lay  these  men  flatj 
upon  the  ground  where  they  stand)  or  to  bring  them  in  all  prisoners!"  And  for  encou- 
raging the  regiment  I  spoke  it  GVit,  that  we  should  either  chase  them  from  their  post,  or 
tike  them  prisoners ;  and  I  cannot  bat  observe  the  event: — against  seven  o'clock  at' 
night,  twenty-six  rejsiments  (some  sey  thirty)  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  - 
at  discretion  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  our  regiment  was  one  of  those  who' 
guarded  them.  O  Lord,  thou  assisted  me,  and  gave  me  siich  liberal  supplies  during* 
tiie  action,  that  I  was  helped  to  discharge  my  duty  even  with  credit  and  teputation*' 
Bear  Lord,  I  lay  down  all  at  thy  feet ;  1  have  no  reason  to  be  lifted  up.  It  was  none' 
ot  ray  own,  It  was  a  borrowed  stock  from  thee;  so  the  praise  is  thine,  not  mine:  fur 
kadstthou  withheld  thy  support  from  me,  I  had  behaved  scandalously*  Ebetiezer!*' 
This  would  have  been  a  soldier  after  Oliver  Croniweli's  owiv  heart.     He  wrote  itomthe' 

iieid  of  Blenheim  to  Lady Campbell  at  Slii»];ing>  in  the  height  of  his  joy — '  I  am 

just  now  retired  from  the  noise  of  drums,  of  oaths,  and  dying  groaiis#  I  am  to  return - 
in  8-few  roinotes  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  wrapping  myself  up  in  tiie  arms  of  Oninipo-:' 
tcnoe,  I  Iwlieiee- n^'^lf  np  l($s.safe  as  to  every  valuable  purpose,  thfin  if  sitting  in  ydur^ 
ladyship's  closet.'  .'  •       •  •.        '^ 

T  The  effect  produced  la  our  own  days  by  a  more  decisive  victory  upon  a  vilex  faction^ 
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ttetr  disappointment  was  in  proportion.  But  a»  Burnet  truly 
dbservesy  *  men  engaged  in  parties  are  not  easily  put  out  of  coun-* 
tenance ;'  their  business  then  was  to  depreciate  the  victory )  they 
a^dmitted  that  a  great  many  men  had  been  killed  and  taken,  but  as 
for  weakening  the  French  king,  they  said  this  was  no  more  than 
taking  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  a  river.  Upon  this  Marlborough 
remarks,  *  if  they  will  allow  us  to  draw  one  or  two  such  buckets 
more,  we  might  then  let  the  river  run  quietly,  and  not  much  ap^ 
prehend  its  overflowing  and  destroying  its  neighbours.'  But  the 
heart  of  the  country  was  sound,  and  never,  perhaps,  except  at  the 
Restoration,  had  there  been  felt  so  great  and  general  a  joy<  The 
common  people,  who  knew  only  that  a  battle  had  been  won^ 
great  as  any  that  their  fathers  had  heard  of,  and  which  would  for 
ever  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  their  country,  partook  in 
the  triumph  with  honest  and  generous  exultation.  They  who 
understood  the  interests  of  England  and  of  Europe  perceived  that 
the  spell  of  the  French  king's  fortune,  upon  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  relied  almost  as  confidently  as  Buonaparte,  was  broken, — 
that  his  power  was  materially  weakened,  and  the  opinion  which 
had  contributed  to  render  it  so  formidable,  destroyed.  The 
queen  expressed  her  feelings  with  a  becoming  sense  of  devotion ; 
\ve  could  never,  she  said,  thank  the  Almighty  enough  for '  these 
great  blessings,  but  must  make  it  our  endeavour  to  deserve  them, 
— and  this  was  the  language  which  she  used  in  the  confidence  of 
private  friendship.  ^  I  can  lament  for  no  private  loss,'  says  ano- 
ther person,  *  since  God  ha»  given  such  a  general  mercy.  In.death 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  joy  to  me  to  have  lived  so  long  as  to  hear 
it.' 

The  subjugation  of  Bavaria  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  this  battle.  The  Elector  continued  to  follow  the  fortune  of 
the  French,  and  sent  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  great  John  So- 
bieski,  with  her  children,  back  to  Munich.  Marlborough  said 
the  separation  made  his  heart  ache,  for  he  knew  what  it  was  to 

shows  OS  that  in  all  times  fmrty-spirit  is  the  same»  and  that  it  utterly  destroys  all  true 
English  feeling.  An  eminent  patriot  in  the  country  happened  to  have  a  dinner  party 
on  the  day  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  arrived  at  his  post-town  :  it  was  con- 
cealed from  him  by  a  pious  fraud,  lest  the  shock  should  render  him  incapable  of  entertain- 
ing his  friends;  so  he  passed  the  day  in  that  ignorance  which  to  him  was  bliss,  and  slept 
one  night  more  in  peace.  Among  the  consequences  of  that  battle  we  may  be  allowed 
to  regret  the  destruction  of  a  certain  prophetic  pB\^T,  written  'by  one  of  those  wise  men 
o€  the  north  who,  to  use  their  own  language,  were  *  terwusUf  occupied  with  the  detthuet 
.  <f  Europe^  This  precious  paper  (more  curious  than  the  sealed  prophecies  of  Joanna 
Southcole)  was  printed  :  but,  cither  from  some  distrust  of  the  second  sight,  or  from  a 
recollection  that  some  of  their  prophecies  had  not  been  so  exactly  fulfilled  as  they  could 
have  wished,  the  seers  thought  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  publication,  till  it  should  he  seen 
ui  what  manner  the  campaign  had  opened.  And  so  the  prophecy  was  cancelled^  to 
Che  irreparable  Joss  of  literature,  and  of  the  Occult  Sciences, 
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be  separated  from  those  we  love.  Judging  from  his  oi^  pure 
hearty  he  gave  the  Elector  more  credit  than  was  due  to  him,  for 
that  Prince  had  a  mistress  at  Brussels.  The  allies  were  returned 
to  the  Rliine;  and  to  the  surprize  of  Marlborough,  Villeroy 
aeitber  attempted  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Queich,  nor  the 
camp  of  Langepcandel,  at  all  times*  famous  for  being  a  strong 
post.  '  Had  they  not  been  die  most  frightened  people  in  th« 
world/  he  said,  *  they  would  never  have  quitted  those  two  posts/ 
The  Margrave  besieged  Landau;  the  king  of  the  Romans  re- 
paired to  the  army  there ;  and  Marlborouglfy  finding  that  the  siege 
was  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  skill  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor  could  protract  it,  made  an  arduous*  expedition  to 
the  Moselle,  through  so  difficult  a  country,  that  had  the  rains 
come  on,  it  would  have  been  impassable  for  artillery.  The  object 
was  to  get  possession  of  Treves,  give  orders  for  the  siege  of 
Traerbacb,  and  thus  secure  winter-quarters  in  that  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  next  campaign  there,  looking  upon 
that  as  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  enemy's  frontier.  A  man 
of  less  moral  intrepidity  would  not  for  the  public  good  have  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this  movement, 
in  which  success  could  bring  with  it  no  popular  praise,  and  failure, 
would  have  drawn  after  it  all  the  ignommy  and  obloquy  of  defeat. 
Had  the  siege  of  Landau  been  ended,  be  would  have  marched 
widi  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  so  have  made  succesa 
as  sure  as  any  event  in  war  can  be ;  but  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
greater  part  to  cover  the  siege,  with  Eugene,  he  says  in  his  letters 
written  upon  the  way,  '  I  am  exposed  to  the  enemy,  if  they  v;ill 
venture,  which  1  hope  they  will  not.  The  taking  our  winter-quar* 
ters  on  the  Moselle  is  as  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  common 
cause  as  any  thing  that  ha»  been  done  this  campaign ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  if  I  had  stayed  till  the  siege  was  ended,  the  season 
would  have  been  so  far  advanced,  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
siUe  to  attempt  it.  These  difficulties  make  me  sensible,  that  if  I 
did  not  consider  the  good  of  the  whole  before  any  private  concern, 
I  ought  not  to  be  here.  This  might  be  better  said  by  another  than 
myself,  but  it  is  truth ;  and  I  am  very  sensible,  that  if  I  should  have 
ill  success,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  will  censure  me  for  it.* 
And  in  another  letter  to  the  Duchess  he  says,  *  This  march  and 
my  ,own  spleen  have  given  me  occasion  to  think  how  very  unac- 
countable a  creature  man  is ;  to  be  seeking  for  honour  in  so 
barren  a  country  as  this  is,  when  he  is  very  sure  that  the  greater 
part  of  ipankind,  and  may  justly  fear  that  even  his  best  friends 
would  be  apt  to  think  ill  of  him,  should  he  have  ill  success.  But 
I  am  endeavouring  ^11 1  can  to  persuade  myself  that  my  happiness 
ought  to  depend  upon  my  knowledge  that  I  do  what  I  think  is  for 
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the  he%V  Mariborough  was  of  so  sensitive  a  nature  that  be  felt 
the  hfeath  of  censure  keenly^  and  the  villains  who  slandered  him 
with  such  persevering  malice  wounded  his  peace.  The  greater- 
therefore«is  his  merit  for  the  undeviating  magnanimity  of  his  con« 
duct  as  a  general^  for  never  having  in  any  instance  forborne  to  act 
according  to  his  judgment  from  the  fear  of  failure ;  and  when  his 
measures  were  frustrated  by  the  misconduct  and  treachery  6f  those 
with  whom  he  acted^  for  having  endured  reproach  without  utter-^ 
log  a  word  in  his  vindication  which  could  possibly  have  injured 
thepublic  cause. 

Tnis  expedition  was  successful.  By  the  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments he  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pre-occu^ 
pying  Treves ;  and  having  settled  the  distribution  of  winter-quar-* 
ters  in  its  vicinity^  and  taken  steps  for  reducing  Traerbacfa/ 
measures  which  he  said  would  give  rrance  as  much  uneasiness  as 
aYiy  thing  that  had  been  done  that  summer^  he  reckoned  the  cam- 
paign well  over.  He  stood  in  need  of  rest.  His  attacks  of  fever 
and  head-ache  were  so  frequent,  that  had  he  been  an  idle  man  he- 
would  have  been  pitied  as  a  confirmed  valetudinarian.  After  the 
action  at  Blenheim,  where  he  was  seventeen  hours  on  horseback, 
he  was  obliged  to  be  bled,  ^hen  he  had  ^  no  time  to  be  sick ;'  and 
during  the  subsequent  operations,  when  he-  had  not  an  hour's 
quiet,  his  state  of  body  was  such  that  he  said,  if  he  were  in  Lon- 
don, he  should  be  in  his  bed  in  a  high  fever.  The  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  three  months  had  made  him  in  his  own  feeling  and  ap^ 
pearance  ten  years  older,  and  he  was  so  emaciated  that  he  ap-i 
prehended  nothing  but  extreme  care  and  good  nursing  during  the 
winter  could  save  him  from  consumption.  But  the  cares  of  ther 
whole  confederacy  were  laid  on  him.  At  this  time  affairs  in  Italy 
bore  the  worst  aspect;  on  that  side  every  thing  must  h^ve  been 
lost  without  a  prompt  reinforcement  of  troops;  the  only  poweif 
who  could  supply  them  was  Prussia;  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  whose  admiration  for  the 
great  Englishman  amounted  almost  to  a  feeling  like  friendship, 
knew  that  Marlborough's  personal  representati6ns  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  succeed,  when  every  other  mode  of  negociation 
would  surely  fail.  In  the,  worst  season  of  the  year  therefore,  Marl-J 
borough  underto6k  this  fatiguing  journey  of  eight  hundred  miles, 
less,  as  he  himself  said,  from  any  hope  of  success,  than  that  he 
might  not  be  reproached  for  leaving  any  thing  undone.  He  watf 
however  successful,  and  the  force  thus  obtained  was  the  meaft9 
of  saving  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  being  totally  overpowered.  On 
his  way  back  he  met  the  welcome  tidings  that  Landau  and  Traer- 
bach  had  surrendered;  and  he  then  returned  to  England  to  reap 
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the  well  desenred  reward  of  public  applause^  and  to  couiit^^ct 
the  machinatioDS  of  what  he  properly  called  a  villainous  faction. 

Such  was  the  effrontery  of  that  faction^  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  much  praise  was  bestowed  upon  a  naval  action  so 
ill-fought^  or  so  ill-followed,  that  both  parties  claimed  the  victory, 
as  upon  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  a  campaign  arduous  and 
glorious  beyond  all  former  example.  Amends  were  made  for  thi» 
injustice  in  the  Upper  House,  where  the  naval  action  was  passed 
over  in  silence;  and  Marlborough  now  received  those  marks  of 
honour  which  he  had  so  well  deserved.  He  was  thanked  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  _  The  trophies  of  the  victory  were  paraded 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  through  the  Green 
Park,  that  the  Queen,  irom  one  of  the  palace  windows,  might 
beftold  them.  England  had  seen  no  such  triumph  since  the  des- 
feat  of  iSie  Armada.  The  City  gave  the  victorious  general  a  splendid 
entertainment :  the  Commons  presented  an  address  soliciting  that 
means  might  be  taken  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  his  services; 
the  crown-lands  at  Woodstock  were  conveyed  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
and  orders  were  given  to  erect  a  palace  there  at  the  royal  exr 
pense,  to  be  called  the  Casthe  of  Blenheim. 

On  the  last  day  of  March  Marlborough  again  embarked  for  the 
continent.  At  tfie  Hague  he  found,  as  usual,  want  of  order,  want 
of  vigour,  want  of  unanimity,  want  of  resolution,  want  of  autho- 
rity, dl  the  vices,  absurdities  and  evils  which  are  inherent  in  a 
feeble  and  many-headed  government.  Harassed  and  fretted  by  the 
perpetual  opposition  which  he  endured  from  the  half  or  whole 
traitors  of  the  hostile  party,  he  says  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  *  like  a 
sick  body  that  turns  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  I 
wonld  fain  be  gone  hence,  in  hopes  to  find  more  quiet  in  Uie 
army;  God  only  knows  what  ease  I  may  have  when  I  come 
there!'  This  fore  feeling  was  lamentably  justified  by  the  event. 
The  death  of  Leopold,  and  the  consequent  succession  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  made  no  favourable  alteration  in  the  wretched 
system  of  the  Austrian  court,  notwithstanditig  the  personal  good 
will  of  the  new  emperor  toward  Marlborough,  and  his  good  in- 
tentions. That  court  still  continued  poor  in  resources,  and  poorer 
still  in  statesmen.  Its  main  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Hungarians,  whom  a  wiser  and  juster  policy 
would  have  conciliated ;  and  the  troops  which  were  sent  to  tlM5 
Moselle  wanted  more  than  one  third  of  their  complement.  Not  a 
single  draught  horse  was  supplied: — the  Emperor,  the  German 
Princes  and  the  States,  acting  for  once  alike,  all  disappointed 
him ;  and  instead  of  an  army  of  at  least  80,000  men,  for  which  the 
campaign  had  been  planned,  he  found  himself  with  little  more 
than  half  the  number.     Villars  was  opposed  to  him  with  55,000. 
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^  I  do  not/  said  Marlborough, '  apprehend  bis  venturii^  a  battle; 
but  it  will  put  him  in  a  condition  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
make  us  want  all  sorts  of  provisions,  which  we  ought  to  be  more 
afraid  of  than  fighting;  for  our  men  are  in  great  heart,  so  that 
with  the  blessing  of  God  we  might  expect  good  success. — It  would 
be  very  happy  for  us  if  the  marshal  would  venture  a  battle,  for  in 
all  likelihood  that  would  put  us  at  ease/  Villars  was  too  wise  to 
do  this.  He  took  the  position  of  Sirk,  well  known  in  military  his- 
tory by  that  name,  on  the  right  of  the  Moselle,  and  arranged  his 
forces  so  as  to  protect  Luxembourg,  Thionville  and  Saar  Louis. 
The  latter  places  Marlborough  would  have  besieged  if  the  allies 
had  not  deceived  him.  *  If  I  had  known  beforehand,'  says  he, 
'  what  I  must  have  endured  by  relying  on  the  people  of  this 
country,  no  reasons  should  have  persuaded  me  to  undertake  this 
campaign.  I  will,  by  the  help  of  God,  do  my  best,  and  then  I  must 
submit  to  what  may  happen.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  quiet  and 
not  complain,  when  there  is  all  the  probability  imaginable  for  a 
glorious  campaign,  to  see  it  all  put  in  doubt  by  the  negligence  of 
princes  whose  interest  it  is  to  help  us  with  all  they  have !' 

While  the  English  general  was  thus  crippled  by  the  failure  of 
his  allies,  the  French  were  enabled  to  make  an  effort  on  the 
Meuse,  where  Villeroy  got  possession  of  Huy,  entered  Liege, 
aiid  besieged  the  citadel  of  that  great  city.  The  terrified  Dutch 
immediately  sent  to  recall  thirty  of  their  battalions  from  Marlbo-^ 
rough's  army.  This,  with  the  want  of  all  means  for  executing  his 
own  intentions,  made  him  determine  upon  marching  to  the 
Meuse.  The  many  disappointments  which  he  had  endured,  he 
said,  made  him  weary  of  his  life,  and  I  think,  he  adds,  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  vex  me  so  for  a  fortnight  longer,  it  would 
make  an  end  of  me.  No  part  of  Marlborough's  history  has  been 
more  misrepresented  by  the  French  writers  than  this.  Villars,  with 
a  gasconadmg  style,  and  a  disregard  to  truth  which  would  be  dis-> 
honourable  to  any  one,  and  especially  to  a  general  of  such  un- 
questionable abilities  as  himself,  has  doubled  in  his  Memoirs 
die  number  of  Marlborough's  army,  asserting ^that  it  contained 
German  auxiliaries  of  all  the  provinces,  commanded  by  their 
princes  in  person,  and  that  the  Margrave  of  Baden  (to  whose 
neglect  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  person  the  failure  is  im- 
putable) was  there;  he  declares  that  he  threw  up  no  entrench- 
ment, insinuates  that  he  repeatedly  offered  battle,  which  his  an- 
tagonist declined,  and  concludes  with  a  remark  to  which,  Mr. 
Coxe  rightly  observes,  no  language  can  render  justice  but  his  own : 
ees  gens-ld  ont  voulu  m^avaler  comme  un  srain  de  seL  lis  ontjitn 
par  nous  croire  de  trop  dure  digestion:  Upon  such  representations 
as  these,  Villars  has  the  credit  among  French  readers  of  having 
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foiled  Marlborough  in  this  campaign !  and  even  the  last  historian 
of  these  wars,  who,  writing  Marlborough*s  life  by  order  of  Buona- 
parte^ for  the  instruction  of  military  men,  has  detailed  his  cam- 
paigns for  the  most  part  with  remarkable  impartiality,  adopts  in 
this  instance  the  falsehoods  and  fanfaronnade  of  Villars  in  their 
full  extent.  To  complete  the  Duke's  vexation,  Treves  and  Saar- 
bruck  were  abandoned  by  the  allies  in  mere  panic.  His  private  let- 
ters at  this  time  are  full  of  the  breathings  of  a  wounded  spirit.  He  ^ 
says  tp  his  wife,  *  Pray  press  on  my  house  and  gardens,  for  I 
think  I  shall  never  stir  from  my  own  borne. — It  is  impossible  to 
serve  with  any  satisfaction,  where  it  is  in  so  many  peoplef's  power 
to  do  mischief. — ^The  Moselle  most  certainly  is  the  place  where 
we  might  have  done  the  French  most  hurt.  But  I  see  but  too 
plainly  that  the  jealousy  of  Prince  Louis  and  the  backwardness 
pf  the  German  princes  will  always  hinder  us  from  succeeding 
there.'  What  stung  him  most  was  the  pleasure  which  the  oppo- 
sition in  England  felt  and  openly  expressed  at  his  disappointment, 
saying,  that  if  he  had  succeeded  this  year  as  he  had  the  last,  the 
constitution  of  England  would  have  been  ruined.  He  did  not  con- 
ceal the  pain  which  this  base  ingratitude  gave  him :  ^  as  I  have 
no  other  ambition,'  he  says  to  Godolphin,  ^  but  that  of  serving 
well  her  Majesty,  and  being  thought  what  I  am^  a  good  English- 
man^ this  vile  enormous  faction  of  theirs  vexes  me  so  much,  that  £ 
hope  the  Queen  will,  after  this  campaign,  give  me  leave  to  retire, 
and  end  my  days  in  praying  for  her  prosperity,  and  making  my 
own  peace  with  God.' 

The  campaign  however  was  not  yet  over,  and  Marlborough's 
sjMrity  when  it  could  make  its  way  into  action,  always  recovered  its 
tone.  Huy  was  presently  recovered,  the  French  withdrew  from 
liege  within  their  formidable  lines,  and  be  resumed  his  plan  of 
forcing  them,  and  bursting  into  Brabant.  Villeroy  and  the  Elector 
were  deceived  by  his  movements,  and  while  they  directed  their  at- 
tention to  one  point,  and  waited  al^  night  in  momentary  expectation 
of  an  attack,  he  effected  his  object  at  another,  and  with  little  loss 
carried  the  posts  of  Hespen  and  Helixem^  which,  from  their  strength 
and  distance,  had  been  deemed  secure,  and  therefore  almost  stript 
of  troops.  Upon  the  first  intimation  that  the  blow  had  been 
struck,  the  enemy's  generals  hastened  to  the  spot, — too  late  to  re- 
pair the  evil ;  they  retreated,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  speed.  To 
those  who  congratulated  him,  Marlborough  replied,  with  a  smile 
which  evinced  his  confidence  of  succeeding  further,  *  all  is  well, 
but  much  is  yet  to  be  done.'  But  the  Dutch  generals,  as  usual, 
interfered,  and  prevented  him  from  pushing  on  between  the  enemy 
and  Louvain,  in  tvhich  case  they  wpuld  not  have  been  able  to 
take  refuge  behind  the  Dyle;  and  Louvain,  Brussels  and  Antwerp^ 
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would  br  8^  likelihood  hate  been  open  to  the  conqueror.  Black- 
ader  saw  that  an  error  had  been  committed,  and  imputed  it  to 
Marlborbngh,  whose  fate  it  was  always  to  be  censured  for  the 
faults  of  others.  'This  shews  us/  he  says,  'men  are  but  men, 
and  the  weakness  and  flaws  that  are  in  the  wisest  men's  pru- 
dfeivce.  Otie  day  an  heroic  action,  the  next  a  great  blunder.  But 
Tet  God  have  aH  Ae  glory,  and  all  flesh  be  grass.*  What  had 
been  done,  however,  wa»  of  such  importance  that  it  raised 
Marlborough's  spirits  as  well  as  his  pulse,  and  writing  to  the 
Duchess  while  his  'blood  was  so  hot,  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  the  pen,'  he  told  her  that  his  heart  was  full  of  joy.  The 
Dutch  had  been  cheated  mto  this  action  ,•  they  did  not  believe 
he  would  make  the  attack,  so  much  had  they  exaggerated  the 
strength  of  the  enemy ;  and  their  deputies  had  grace  enough  in 
the  first  warm  feelings  of  siiccess,  to  acknowledge  to  him  that 
the  lines  could  not  have  been  forced  if  he  had  not  been  there. 
Overkirk's  army  did  not  come  up  till  the  business  was  over,  and 
tliis  gave  the  men  who  had  been  actually  engaged  occasion  to  speak 
of  their  general  in  the  heat  of  action  with  so  miich  affection,  that 
Marlborough  owned  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  him,  and  said  that 
k  inade  him  resolve  to  endure  any  thing  for  their  sake.  And  to 
{he  Duchess,  who  had  expressed  her  uneasiness  lest  he  should 
expose  his  person  unnecessarily,  he  says^  '  I  am  now  at  an  age 
when  I  find  no  heat  in  my  blood  that  gives  me  temptation  to 
expose  myself  out  of  vanity :  but  as  I  would  deserve  and  keep 
the  kindness  of  the  army,  I  would  let  them  see  that  when  I  ex- 
pose them,  I  would  not  exempt  myself;'  Perhaps  if  there  wasf 
any  error  in  Marlborough's  conduct,  it  was  that  he  let  this 
feeling  sometimes  carry  him  too  far:  for  at  this  time  Harley 
csiutioned  him  upon  that  subject.  '  Your  friends  and  servants,' 
said  he,  '  cannot  be  without  concern  upon  your  Grace's  account^ 
when  we  hear  how  much  you  expose  that  precious  life  of  yours 
upon  all  occasions,  and  that  *  you  are  not  contented  to  do  the 
part  of  a  great  general,  but  you  condescend  to  take  your  share 
as  a  common  soldier.*  This  very  Harleywas  afterwards  bas^ 
ehough  to  encourage  and  sanction  libellers  who  insinuated  that 
Marlborough  was  deficient  in  personal  courage ! 

The  improved  disposition  of  the  Dutch  generals  did  not  last 
long.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  he  could  have  brought  the 
French  to  action  nearly  upon  the  ground  where,^in  our  own  days,  the 
most  momentous  victory  in  modem  history  has  been  achieved  by 
the  British  arms, — these  wretched  Dutchmen  again  forbade  him 
to  engage  when  he  expected  a  greater  victory  than  Blenheim,  and 
when  the  enemy  was  so  sure  of  defeat,  that  it  was  aftertyards 
ascertained  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  stand  their  ground. 
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In  the  bittemees  of  his  disappointment  h»  exclaimed,  I  am  at 
this  moment  ten  years  older  than  I  was  four  days  ago !  Marl- 
borough wrote  to  the  States^  controuling^  as  he  always  did,  his 
own  personal  feelings  deeply  as  they  were  wounded,  but  pointing 
out  tne  fair  occasion  which  he  had  lost.  He  even  talked  of 
throwing  up  the  command  of  the  army,  rather  than  be  perpetu- 
ally placed  ui  situations  where  his  character  must  be  compromised 
in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  world.  His  indignation 
was  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  affair  was  misrepre- 
sented by  the  gazette-writers  in  England,  either  from  gross  care- 
lessness or  secret  malice,  or,  as  Marlborough  supposed,  because 
the.  writer  took  more  care  not  to  oiTend  the  Dutch  ambassador 
than  to  do  him  justice.  He  pointed  out  to  Godolphin  the  effect 
these  gazettes  must  produce  in  Holland,  and  hoped  the  Queen 
would  appoint  some  other  person  to  the  command,  ^  for  I  must 
be  madder,  said  he,  than  any  Bedlamite,  if  I  should  be  desirous  of 
serving,  when  I  am  sure  my  enemies  seek  my  destruction,  and 
that  my  friends  sacrifice  my  honour  to  their  wisdom/ 

The  evil  was  not  without  some  good  consequences.  Marl- 
borough's letter  to  the  States  was  surreptitiously  printed,  and 
the  popular  opinion  both  in  England  and  Holland  was  expressed 
loudly  in  his  favour.  The  Dutch  government  was  alarmed  by 
his  intention  of  withdrawing,  and  made  some  amends  by  remov- 
ing Slangenberg,  the  most  culpable  of  their  generals,  a  man 
who,  the  Duke  said,  was  resolved  to  give  all  the  hindrance  he 
could  to  whatever  should  be  proposed,  and  whom  he  seems  to 
have  suspected  of  acting  from  a  worse  motive  than  that  of  a 
most  perverse  temper.  The  Queen  herself  wrote  to  express  her 
concern  for  the  embarrassments  which  were  thrown  in  his  way, 
and  called  herself  his  friend  and  his  humble  servant.  He  re- 
ceived also  a  letter  from  Eugene,  which  testified  the  sympathy 
to  be  expected  from  such  a  man.  *  It  is  extremely  cruel,  said 
the  Prince,  '  that  opinions  so  weak  and  discordant  have  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  your  operations  when  you  had  every  rea- 
s6S  to  expect  so  glorious  a  result ;  I  speak  to  you  as  a  sincere 
friend,  you  will  never  be  able  to  perform  any  thing  considerable 
with  your  army  unless  you  are  absolute,  and  I  trust  your  High- 
ness will  use  your  utmost  efforts  to  gain  that  power  in  future. 

After'  demolishing  the  French  lines,  and  taking  measures  for 
ecuring  his  winter-quarters  in  Brabant,  Marlborough,  for  whom 
there  was  no  rest,  turned  from  the  toil  of  war  to  the  no  less 
urgent  affairs  of  negociation,  and  at  the  close  of  autumn,  re- 
paired to  Vienna,  to  Berlin  and  Hanover.  At  all  these  courts 
there  were  difficulties  which  required  his  presence.  No  man 
possessed  a  greater  perfection  in  the  art  of  bringing  difficult  nc- 
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gociatiops  to  the  termination  which  he  desired,  and  this  was 
owing  not  more  to  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  his  comprehensive  mind,  thati  to  his  native  courtesy 
and  to  that  genuine  candour  which  men  are  in  some  degree  led 
to  imitate  when  they  feel  and  admire  it.  Moreover  the  rank 
which  Marlborough  held  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  for  np  sub- 
ject had  ever  before  stood  so  conspicuously  eminent  in  modem 
times,  had  its  imposing  effect.  Means  and  measures  for  the 
ensuing  campaign  were  arranged  during  these  discussions,  and 
he  was  created  a  Prince  of  the  Empire  ;  the  lordship  of  Men- 
delheim  being  erected  into  a  principality  and  conferred  upon 
him  and  his  heirs  in  the  male  line.  The  dignity  was  expected  to 
descend  in  the  female  line  also ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  that  he  would  not  consent  to  make  the  grant 
hereditary  in  that  line,  knowing  that  Marlborough  had  no  son 
to  succeed  him,  and  that  there  was  little  or  no  probability  of  his 
having  one.  The  title  was  of  some  value  when  he  had  to  serve 
in  countries  where  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  high 
sounding  names  and  sovereign  power  however  insignificant   it^ 

The  humanity  of  Marlborough's  disposition  appears  in  hi^ 
correspondence  with  Godplphip  at  this  time.  Inclosing  to  him 
a  letter  from  a  young  French  lady  to  the  Comte  de  Lyon,  who 
was  a  prisoner  in  England,  he  says, '  I  am  assured  that  it  is  a  very 
virtuous  love,  and  that  when  they  can  get  their  parents'  consent, 
they  are  to  be  married.  As  I  do  from  my  heart  wish  that  nobody 
were  unhappy,  I  own  to  you  that  this  letter  has  made  me  wish 
him  in  France;  so  that  if  he  might  have  four  months  leave,  with- 
out prejudice  to  her  Majesty's  service,  I  should  be  glad  of  it.' 
"Marlborough  was  now  attacked  in  inflammatory  libels.  One 
of  the  authors,  a  clergyman,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
the  pillory.  Through  the  intercession  of  the  duchess  his  punish- 
ment was  remitted,  greatly  to  Marlborough's  comfort.  '  I  should 
have  been  very  uneasy,'  he  said,  '  if  the  law  had  not  found  him 
guilty,  but  much  more  uneasy  if  he  had  suffered  the  punishment 
on  my  account.'  It  was  Marlborough's  opinion,  and  that  opi-^ 
nion  is  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  these  times,  that 
*  if  the  liberty  may  be  taken  of  writing  scandalous  lies  without 
being  punished,  np  government  can  stand  long.' 

It  was  the  EmperpPs  pressing  desire  that  Marlborough  should 
resume  his  plan  of  attacking  France  on  the  side  of  the  Moselle, 
but  the  English  general  knew  how  little  he  could  rely  upon  the 
promises  of  the  Imperial  Court,  or  the  co-operation  of  the  Ger- 
man princes.  His  own  desire  was  that  the  great  effprt  should  be 
^nade  in  Italy,  where  he  proposed  to  join  Eugene.  Godolphin 
*  reluctantly 
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reluctantly,  acquiesced  in  this;  but  the  German  princes  and  the 
king  of  Denmark^  whose  troops  were  to  be  thus  employed,  objected ; 
the  Dutch  were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  some  successes  of  Villars 
and  Marsin  upon  the  Upper  Rhine  so  alarmed  the  States,  that 
looking  upon  Marlborough's  presence  as  their  only  and  sure  pro- 
tection, they  offered  either  to  give  him  secretly  the  choice  of  the 
iield-depaties,  or  privately  instruct  them  to  conform  implicitly  to 
his  orders.  Godolphin  was  not  displeased  at  this. — :*For,'  said  he, 
*  besides  that  I  could  never  swallow  so  well  the  thoughts  x)f  your 
being  so  far  out  of  our  reach,  and  for  so  long  a  time, — I  think  it 
may  be  almost  as  well  for  the  allies  to  have  the  balance  kept  up 
in  Italy,  as  to  drive  the  French  quite  out  of  it,  which  would  enable 
them  to  contract  both  their  troops  and  their  expense,  and  more 
expose  us  on  this  side  to  their  force.'  Marlborough's  own  feel- 
ings upon  this  disappointment  were  expressed  to  the  duchess, — 
and  the  more  his  priyate  and  unreserved  feelings  are  made  known, 
the  more  admirable  does  this  great  and  excellent  commander  ap- 
pear in  thought  and  deed.  '  You  will  see,*  he  says,  *  by  my  letters  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  that  in  all  likelihood  I  shall  make  the  whole 
campaign  in  this  country,  and  consequently,  not  such  a  one  as  will 
please  me.  But  as  I  infinitely  value  your  esteem,  for  without  that 
you  cannot  love  me,  let  me  say  for  myself  that  there  is  some  cre- 
dit in  doing  rather  what  is  good  for  the  public,  than  in  prefening 
our  private  satisfaction  and  interest:  for  my  being  here  in  a  con- 
dition of  doing  nothing  that  shall  make  a  noise,  has  made  me  able 
to  send  10,000  men  to  Italy,  and.  to  leave  19,000  more  on  the 
Rhine.' — To  Godolphin  he  says,  *  God  knows  I  go  with  a  heavy 
heart,  for  I  have  no  prospect  of  doing  any  thing  considerable, 
unless  the  French  would  do  what  I  am  very  confident  they  will 
not — unless  the  Marshal  de  Marsin  should  return,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, with  thirty  battalions  and  forty  squadrons ;  for  that  would 
give  to  them  such  a  superiority  as  might  tempt  them  to  march 
out  of  their  lines,  w^hich  if  they  do,  I  will  most  certainly  attack 
them,  not  doubting,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  beat  them.' 

That  hope  was  soon  realised.  The  French  made  a  great  effort. 
They  withdrew  forces  from  the  Rhine,  and  reinforced  Villeroy 
and  the  Elector  with  the  best  troops  of  France,  so  as  slightly  to 
outnumber  the  allies,  Marlborough's  army  consisting  of  60,000 
men,  that  of  the  enemy  of  62,000.  By  a  movement  upon  Namur 
he  provoked  them  to  risk  a  battle.  Their  position  was  at  Ramil- 
lies,  upon  ground  so  strong,  that  the  Dutch  deputies,  three  years 
before,  had  made  it  one  of  their  arguments  for  refusing  to  permit 
an  attack  upon  the  lines — that  if  the  lines  were  forced  at  that 
point  the  Frendi  would  occupy  this  formidable  position.  Marl- 
borough was  exposed  to  th^  most  imminent  danger  in  the  action, 
'         •  ^  M  Whi^ 
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Whil«  be  was  ralljiDg  some  broken  horse^  he  was  reeognized  |by 
the  French  dragoons ;  they  attempted  to  close  round  him,  and  in 
leaping  a  ditch  to  disengage  himself,  he  was  thrown.  One  of  his 
aides-de-camp  alighted  to  give  him  his  horse,  and  as  the  Duke  was 
remounting,  a  cannon-ball  struck  oflF  the  head  of  his  equerry,  Colo- 
nel Bingfield,  who  held  the  stirrup.  A  most  complete  victory  was 
gained;  the  enemy  lost  13,000  men;  *  we  beat  them  into  so  great 
a  consternation,'  says  Marlborough,  '  that  they  abandoned  all 
their  cannon.'  Louvain  and  Mechlin  were  immediately  opened 
to  the  conqueror^  and  the  States  of  Brabant  invited  him  to  Brus^ 
sels,  and  proclaimed  the  Archduke  Charles.  *  The  consequence 
of  tiiis  battle,'  said  he,  '  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Blen- 
heim, for  we  have  now  the  whole  summer  before  us,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  will  make  the  best  use  of  it.  For  as  we  had  np 
council  of  war  before  this  battle,  so  I  hope  to  have  none  this 
whole  campaign.'  The  French  had  been  frightened  as  well  as 
beaten:  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  victory,  because  of 
their  numbers  and  the  character  of  their  chosen  troops,  and  the 
moment  that  confidence  was  gone  a  panic  came  upon  them. 
Marlborough  saw  the  hand  of  Providence  in  this,  and  said  to 
Godolphin, '  the  blessing  of  God  is  certainly  with  us.  We  havp 
done,'  said  he,  ^  in  four  days  what  we  should  have  thought  our- 
selves happy  if  we  could  have  been  sure  of  it  in  four  years.'  He 
blessed  God  that  he  had  been  the  instrument  of;  doing  this  great 
service  to  the  Queen,  England  and  all  Europe,  and  he  requested 
that  a  thanksgiving-day  at  St.  Paul's  might  be  appointed.  *  The 
Lord,'  says  Blackader, '  has  sent  a  panic  fear  among  the  French 
army,  and  they  are  so  shattered,  that  they  can  hardly  get  them 
kept  together.  The  Lord  is  taking  heart  and  hand  and  spirit  from 
our  enemies.'  Alost,  Lierre,  Ghent,  Bruges  and  Damme  were 
taken  possesaicMi  of  by  the  conquerors ;  and  the  frightened  enemy 
ev^i  surrendered  Oudenarde  to  the  English  who  had  no  cannon  to 
besiege  it — a  place  of  such  strength,  that  William,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  had  not  been  able  to  take  it.  Antwerp  was  opened  to 
them.  Ostend,  which  had  cost  Spioola  a  three  years  siege  and  a 
consumption  of  fourscore  thousand  men,  was  besieged  and  taken 
with  the  loss  of  only  five  hundred.  Menin  was  next  attacked. 
This  town,  the  most  melancholy  and  forlorn  at  present  upon  that 
unfortunate  frontier,  was  then  so  strong  a  place,  that  Burnet  tells 
us  many  thought  it  too  bold  an  undertaking  to  sit  down  before  it. 
After  the  peace  of  Niineguen,  the  old  fortifications  had  been  re- 
placed by  works  upon  the  system  of  Vauban :  it  was  esteemed 
his  masterpiece,  and  for  its  size  the  best  fortified  place  in  all  that 
country.  It  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  Duke  de  Vendome, 
in  whom  the  French  had  the  highest  confidence,  was  sent  to  re- 
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collect  and  re-encourage  the  scattered  troops^  and  make  an  effort 
for  jsaviiig  it.  But  he  was  not  able  to  venture  a  battle,  and  the 
garrison,  for  fear  of  being  made  prisoners  of  war,  gave  up  the 
place,  says  Marlborough,  five  or  six  days  sooner  than  they  ought 
to  have  done. 

Dendermond  was  his  next  object.  Louis  had  once  besieged 
this  place  in  person  without  success,  and  when  he  heard  of  Marl- 
borough's intention,  he  observed  that  he  must  have  an  army  of 
ducks  to  take  it.  But  the  besiegers  had  taken  advantage  of  aq 
uncommonly  dry  season,  and  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of 
ivar,  '  which,'  says  Marlborough,  *  was  more  than  was  reason* 
able,  but  I  saw  them  in  a  consternation.  That  place  could 
never  have  been  taken  but  by  the  hand  of  God,  which  gave  U3 
seven  weeks  without  any  rain.'  Ath  followed,  and  he  would  then 
fain  have  proceeded  against  Mons ;  ^  we  shall  have  it,'  he  said, 
^  much  cheaper  this  year  than  the  next,  when  they  will  have  had 
time  to  recruit  their  army.'  But  the  Dutch  did  not  understand 
the  true  economy  of  war,  and  the  campaign  was  therefore  closed. 
The  emperor  and  his  brother  Charles,  in  their  first  impulse  of 
gratitude  after  the  news  of  the  recovery  of  the  Low  Countries, 
appointed  Marlborough  to  the  government — ^no  other  conceivable 
arrangement  could  have  been  of  such  essential  advantage  to  the 
whole  confederacy, — but  from  the  selfish  views  of  the  Dutch  he 
was  obliged  to  decline  it.  They  were  thinking  how  to  strengthen 
thems<elves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  ^  Such  is  their 
temper,'  said  Marlborough,  *  that  when  they  have  misfortunes, 
they  are  desirous  of  peace  upon  any  terms;  and  when  we  are 
ble^ssed  by  God  with  success,  they  are  for  turning  it  to  their  own 
advantage,  without  any  consideration  how  it  may  be  liked  by  their 
friends  and  allies.'  For  himself  he  said,  *  I  thank  God  and  the 
Queen  I  have  no  need  nor  desire  of  being  richer,  but  have  a  very 
great  ambition  of  doing  every  thing  that  can  be  for  the  public 
good.' 

The  jealousies  and  opposite  interests  of  the  allies,  which  even 
imminent  danger  could  scarcely  suspend,  came  into  full  action 
whenever  they  were  successful,  and  the  French  king  found  himself 
better  served  by  his  enemies  in  their  ovm  cabinets  than  by  his  . 
armies  in  the  field.  By  means  of  Marlborough's  strenuous  and 
persevering  exertions  in  procuring  men  and  money  for  Eugene, 
that  excellent  commander  had  been  enabled  to  relieve  Turin,  and 
inflict  upon  the  French  one  of  the  most  memorable  defeats  which 
they  ever  suffered  in  Italy.  Marlborough  was  delighted  with  this 
glorious  action:  it  is  impossible  for  me,  said  he,  to  express  the 
joy  it  has  given  me,  for  I  do  not  only  esteem,  but  I  really  love 
that  prince.    But  the  emperor  began  immediately  to  pursue  bis 
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owp  purposes^  to  the  neglect  and  injury  of  the  common  cause. 
In  Spain  also  a  series  of  rapid  successes  had  been  followed  by  the 
grossest  misconduct^  the  troops  committed  every  kind  of  excess, 
the  generals  every  kind  of  blunder,  and  every  thing  went  wrong 
for  want  of  a  mind  like  Marlborough's  to  controul  the  jarring  ele- 
ments which  were  brought  together.  Tlie  French  w^ere  now 
endeavouring  to  amuse  the  Dutch  with  negociations ;  here  they 
had  their  greatest  hope,  for  they  had  a  party  in  the  States  always 
upon  the  vyatch  to  serve  them,  and  their  intrigues  made  Marl- 
borough more  uneasy  than  he  had  ever  before  been  at  any  time 
during  the  war.  He  saw  the  errors  of  the  Dutch,  if  indeed  their 
conduct  deserve  so  light  a  name.  *  The  more  complaisance  is 
shewn  them,  said  he,  and  the  more  we  give  way  to  them,  it  is  both 
their  nature  and  their  practice  to  be  more  assuming.' — *  They  are 
of  so  many  minds,  and  all  so  very  extravagant  concemhig  their  bar- 
rier, that  I  despair  of  doing  any  good  till  they  are  more  reason- 
able, which  they  will  not  be  till  they  see  that  they  have  it  not  in  , 
their  power  to  dispose  of  the  Low  Countries  at  their  will  and 
pleasure,  in  which  the  French  flatter  them/  He  saw  that  they 
were  not  beloved  any  where  because  they  carried  every  thing  with 
so  high  a  hand:  and  he  perceived  their  poor  pitiable  jealousy  of 
England :  but '  though  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Holland,'  said 
he, '  may  be  blind,  or  worse,  yet  surely  the  generality  cannot  be 
imposed  upon  so  f^r  as  to  be  blown  up  with  a  jealousy  of  the 
Queen's  power,  when  all  that  power,  be  it  great  or  little,  has  been 
and  is  still  exerted  for  their  safety,  without  the  least  view  or  desire 
of  any  extent  of  conquest  or  dominion  for  England;  and  when  it 
is  plain  that  in  two  or  three  years  time  France,  with  the  comfort 
and  assistance  of  peace,  will  be  just  where  she  was  before,  if  the 
nicest  care  be  not  taken  to  put  it  out  of  her  power,  .now  there  ia 
an  opportunity  in  our  hands.' 

The  affairs  of  the  cabinet  at  home  were  not  less  vexatious. 
The  whigs  insisted  upon  making  Sunderland  secretary  of  state 
instead  of  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  whom  they  proposed  to  remunerate 
by  a  more  pennanent  and  profitable  place.     The  Queen  was  ex- 
ceedingly averse  to  this ;  whether  right  or  wrong  in  her  objection 
to  the  particular  measure,  she  rested  upon  a  general  principle,  and 
a  just  one  :  desiring  only  liberty,  she  said,  to  encourage  and  end- 
ploy  all  who  concurred  faithfully  in  her  service,  whether  they  were 
called  whigs  or  tories;  not  to  be  tied  to  either;  in  which  case, 
with  the  name  of  Queen,  she  should  be  in  reality  but  their  slave, 
to  her  own  ruin  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  government.     Go- 
dolphin  had  told  her  that  unless  the  whigs  were  gratified  by  this 
appointment,  they  would  not  be  hearty  in  supporting  her  mea- 
sures.  *  3ut  h  it  not  very  hard/  said  the  poor  Queen,  *  that  men  of 
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sense  and  honour  will  not  promote  the  good  of  their  country,  be-i 
cause  every  thing  in  the  world  is  not  done  that  they  desire?  Why, 
for  God's  sake,  must  I,  who  have  no  interest,  no  end,  no  thought 
but  for  the  good  of  my  country,  be  made  so  miserable  as  to  be 
brought  into  the  power  of  one  set  of  men  I  and  why  may  not  I  be 
trusted,  since  I  mean  nothing  but  what  is  equally  for  the  good  of 
all  my  subjects  ?'  She  offered  to  bring  Sunderland  into  the  cabi- 
net, with  a  pension,  till  a  vacancy  should  happen,  and  asked,  as 
this  arrangement  would  content  her,  whereas  she  had  insuperable 
objections  to  the  other,  why  she  might  not  be  gratified  as  well  as 
other  people  f  Queen  ji!\nne  was  a  person,  who,  as  Marlborough 
said,  needed  no  advice  to  help 'her  to  be  very  firm  and  posir 
tive  when  she  thought  herself  in  the  right ;  and  in  this  case  her 
priuciple  was  just,  and  she  had  good  reason  to  reauire  that  some 
regard  should  be  paid  to  her  own  views  and  inclinations.  But 
there  was  a  snake  m  the  grass^  Harley  was  all  this  while  at  work 
worming  out  of  her  confidence  those  ministers  by  whom  he  had 
risen  and  was  still  trusted :  he  continually  fostered  in  her  her  dis- 
like to  the  whigs,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  back  her  predilec- 
tions for  the  other  party,  grievously  as  they  had  offended  herw 
The  whigs  seconded  him  admirably  by  the  arrogant  manner  in 
which  they  insisted  upon  forcing  Lord  Sunderland  into  office. 
Halifax,  and  even  Somers  (respectable  as  that  name  is)  declared 
in  the  name  of  their  party,  that  if  their  demand  was  not  granted 
without  further  delay,  they  would  oppose  the  government: — ^thus 
proving  that  when  party-views  or  party-passions  were  at  stake, 
they  had  as  little  respect  for  the  interests  of  their  country,  as  for 
the  feelings  of  their  sovereign.  They  stimulated  the  duchess  to 
goad  the  Queen,  an  ill-judged  office  in  which  she  was  but  too  ready 
to  engage.  The  whole  weight  of  vexation  fell  upon  Godolphin ; 
he  saw  that  the  Queen  cherished  an  insuperable  dislike  toward 
the  whigs,  though  at  that  time  he  knew  not  by  what  secret  arti- 
fices it  had  been  infused,  and  was  continually  exasperated ;  he 
blamed  the  whigs  for  a  determination  to  over-rule  the  Queen,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  himself  embarrassed  by  the  tories  who 
were  in  office,  and  clogged  with  their  ill-will  the  measures  which 
they  could  not  prevent.  There  was  not  one  of  them  in  any  minish 
terial  office,  he  said,  th^t  must  not  be  spoken  to  ten  times  over 
before  any  thing  could  be  executed,  even  after  it  had  been 
ordered,  with  all  the  slowness  and  difficulty  imaginable.  Unable 
either  to  moderate  the  whigs  in  their  demands  on  the  one  hand,  in- 
to overcome  the  more  reasonable  determination  of  the  Queen  on 
the  other,  or  to  continue  in  the  government  if  he  were  opposed 
by  his  former  friends  and  received  only  a  cold  and  hollow  sup- 
port from  the  other  party,  he  talked  of  resigning  his  office.  This, 
•  th^ 
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the  Queen  said,  was  a  blow  she  could  not  bear,  she  intreated  him 
not  tp  leave  her  service;  and  Marlborough  told  him  that  if  he 
were  serious  in  this  thought,  he  could  not  justify  himself  to  God 
or  man,  for,  divided  as  England  was,  he  was  the  only  person 
who  could  conduct  its  concerns.  *•  As  the  affairs  of  Europe,' 
said  he,  '  and  those  of  the  Queen  in  particular,  are  at  this  time, 
I  think  both  you  and  I  are  in  honour  and  conscience  bound, 
under  all  the  dangers  and  trouble  that  is  possible,  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  h^PPJ  ^^^y  which  I  think  must  be  after  the  next  cam- 
paign if  we  can  agree  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour.'  In  this  struggle*, 
which  so  perplexed  his  .friend,  Marlborough  advised  patience 
and  moderation  to  .the  whigs,  and  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  injudicious  to  force  his  son-in-law  upon  the  Queen.  But 
as  he  told  the  Duchess  on  this  occasion,  and  as  she  had  long 
before. found  out,  his  disposition  led  him  rather  to  be  governed 
than  to  govern ;  and  in  obedience  to  her  solicitations,  and  to  Go- 
dolphin's  wishes,  he  represented  to  the  Queen  the  predicament  in 
which  her  ministers  were  placed,  bound  as  he  was,  he  said,  in  gra- 
titude, duty  and  conscience  to  her,  to  make  known  his  mind  freely, 
and  assuring  her,  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  was  not  for  her 
putting  herself  into  the  hands  of  either  faction.  ^  Lord  Rochester,' 
he  said,  '  and  the  hot  heads  of  that  party  were  so  extravagant, 
th^t  beyond  all  doubt  they  would  expose  her  and  the  liberties  of 
England  to  the  rage  of  France,  rather  than  not  be  revenged,  as 
they  called  it.  There  was  therefore  a  necessity  as  well  as  justice 
in  her  supporting-  Godolphin;  and  in  the  present  humour  he 
could  be  supported  by  the  whigs  only,  for  the  others  sought  his 
destruction,  which  in  effect  was  hers :  and  the  way  to  save  her- 
self from  being  forced  into  a  party  was  to  strengthen  him.' 

While  Marlborough  was  acting  thus  faithfully  and  honourably 
towards  his  friend,  his  Queen  and  his  country,  the  more  intem^ 
perate  of  the  whigs,  who  by  their  violence  had  occasioned  the 
whole  embarrassment,  suspected  that  he  and  Godolphin  were  not 
dealing  sincerely ;  so  easily  are  men  made  suspicious,  ungenerous 
and  unjust  by  party-spirit !  Marlborough  was  hurt  at  this,  and  de- 
clared that  if  it  were  not  for  his  gratitude  to  the  Queen,  and  his 
concern  for  Godolphin,  he  would  immediately  retire.  '  For  J 
have  had  the  good  luck,'  said  he,  ^  to  des<erve  better  from  all 
Englishmen  than  to  be  suspected  of  not  being  in  the  true  interest 
of  my  country,  which  I  am  in,  and  ever  will  be,  without  being  pf 
a  faction;  and  this  principle  shall  govern  me  for  the  little  re- 
mainder of  my  life.  I  must  not  think  of  being  popular,  but  I  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  going  to  my  grave  with  the  opinion  of 
having  acted  as  an  honest  man.'  This  was  written  to  the  Duchess ; 
and  in  that  spirit  of  true  affection  which  all  his  domestic  letters 
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express/  h^  concluded  by  sayings  ^  if  I  have  your  esteem  and  lov6 
I  shall  think  myself  entirely  happy.'  Marlborough's  character  has 
been  put  to  the  test  by  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs^  which 
ihclude  so  large  a  part  of  his  most  confidential  and  unresertecf 
correspondence,  and  it  has  proved  sterling.  He  understood  th€ 
interests  of  his  country  so  fully  that  he  must  ever  be  consi-* 
dered  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  her  statesmen :  his  only  object 
was  to  promote  those  interests,  and  that  object  was  unalloyed 
with  any  meaner  considerations ;  while  for  fidelity  to  his  friendsr 
and  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  a  just  regard  to  the  constitution, 
no  man  ever  exceeded  him.  To  the  Queen  he  say»  at  this  time,.  ^ 
'  it  is  true  your  reign  has  been  so  manifestly  blessed  by  God,  that 
one  might  reasonably  think  you  might  govern  without  making  use 
of  the  heads  of  either  party,  but  as  it  might  be  easy  to  yourself. 
This  might  be  practicable  if  both  parties  sought  your  favour,  as  in 
reason  and  duty  they  ought.'  But,  madam,,  the  truth  is  that  the 
heads  of  one  party  have  declared  against  you  and  your  govern- 
ment as  far  as  it  is  possible  without  "going  into  open  rebellion. 
Now  should  your  Majesty  disoblige  the  others,  how  is  it  possible 
to  obtain  near  five  millions  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,, 
without  which  all  is  undone  ?'  He  tells  Godolphin  that  having 
written  with  freedom  to  the  Queen,  let  what  would  happen  he 
should  be  more  easy  in  his  mind;  and  being  apprehensive  that  the 
Queen's  temper  was  not  to  be  shaken,  he  says, '  allow  me  to  give 
you  this  assurance,  that  as  I  know  you  to  be  a  sincere,,  honest 
Aian,.  may  Grod  bless  me  as  I  shall  be  careful  that  whatever  man 
is  your  enemy  shall  never  be  my  friend.*^  The  arguments  which 
had  been  used  to  induce  her  to  acquiesce  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  Answered,  '  for  in  England,'  said  he,  '  no  minister  can  or 
ought  to  govern  without  lielp.  God  preserve  her,  and  send  you 
to  serve  her  long.*  When  Marlborough  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, his  popularity,  his  splendid  services,  and  that  power  of  per- 
suasion which  he  possessed,  overcame  the  Queen's  reluctance. 
She  is  said  also  to  have  feared  that  a  longer  opposition  on  her 
part  would  incense  the  whigs  against  Harley,  and  make  them  in- 
sist upon  his  dismission,  for  that  supple  courtier  had  now  rooted 
himself  in  her  favour. 

Marlborough  was  received  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the 
great  and  signal  successes  of  the  campaign;,  his  title  was  extended 
to  his  daughters  and  their  heirs  male.  It  is  observable  that  he 
was  now  no  longer  anxious  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Churchill 
in  his  family,  which  he  had  formerly  required  his  representatives 
in  succession  to  assume.  The  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock, 
and  the  house  of  Blenheim,  were  to  descend  witli  the  title,  and 
the  sum  of  5000/.   a  year  from  the   post-office  was  likewise, 
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entailed  upon  his  daughters  and  their  heirs  male  in  perpetuity^ 
being  however  confirmed  to  the  duchess  for  her  life.  The 
standards  and  colours  taken  at  Ramillies  were  borne  in  procession 
from  Whitehall,  through  the  Park  and  St.  James's^  and  so  to 
Guildhall;  it  was  a  proud  display,  consisting  of  six  and  twenty 
Standards  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  colours.  Godolphin  was 
raised  to  the  peerage;  several  minor  promotions  among  the  whigs 
took  place,  and  however  averse  she  might  have  been  to  th^  mea- 
sures which  had  been  forced  upon  her,  the  Queen  found  the  ad-^ 
vantage  of  having  so  materially  strengthened  the  administration « 
Matters  not  less  imp6rtant  than  the  business  of  war  required 
Marlborough's  attention  while  active  operations  were  suspended : 
his  influence  was  exerted  in  bringing  about  the  great  measure  of 
the  Union,  and  '  it  may  be  recorded  as  an  answer/  says  Mr. 
Coxe,  '  to  the  numberless  accusations  and  surmises  against  the 
principles  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  that  such  a  measiire 
yras  accomplished  by  them  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  a  power- 
ful combination  of  tories  and  Jacobites  both  in  England  and  Scot^ 
land,  and  under  a  queen  who  not  only  detested  the  Hanover  line, 
but  who  was  beginning  to  turn  with  renewed  affection  towards 
the  surviving  members  of  her  unfortunate  family.'  He  performed 
also  a  singular  mission  to  the  camp  of  Charles  XII.  at  Sweden, 
whose  movements  at  that  time  held  all  Germany  and  the  North 
of  Europe  in  suspense,  and  might  easily  have  made  the  scale  pre- 
ponderate in  favour  of  France,  if  he  had  been  led  either  by  the 
arts  of  that  politic  court,  or  by  his  own  irritable  temper  (which 
needed  little  provocation)  to  fall  ujpon  the  Austrians.  His  fa- 
vourite scheme  at  this  time  was  to  form  a  Protestant  league. 
Prussia  was  already  persuaded  to  the  measure,  Hanover  was  soli- 
cited, and  Catholic  Germany  of  course  had  taken  the  alarm. 
Marlborough  succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  a  scheme  whiqh 
would  have  proved  destructive  to  the  alliance;  he  succeeded  also 
in  adjusting  or  postponing  his  disputes  with  Austria  and  Deur 
mark ;  he  administered  pensions,  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  ad- 
vice, to  two  of  his  ministers ;  and  Charles,  leaving  the  affairs  of 
Europe  to  their  course,  removed  his  disturbing  forces  into  Mos- 
covy,  and  there  wrecked  his  army,  his  fortunes,  and  himself. 

The  military  operations  during  the  year  1707  were  unfa- 
vourable to  the  allies  :  they  suffered  a  scandalous  defeat  in  Spain  ; 
and  an  attack  upon  Toulon,  where  a  successful  issue  would,  in 
Marlborough's  opinion,  certainly  have  produced  peace,  failed 
by  the  want  of  cordiality  between  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 
Eugene,  the  latter  being  influenced  by  the  Imperial  court,  which 
never  entered  witli  sincerity  into  any  project  unless  it  were  di- 
rected to  its  own  exclusive   and   immediate  interests.     Villars 
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made  a  successful  irruption  into  Germany.  In  the  Low  Coun- 
tries nothing  was  done  ;  the  allies  indeed  sustained  no  loss^  for 
Marlborough  was  there,  and  his  presence  took  away  from  the 
French  all  appetite  for  enterprize,  though  they  were  under  so 
skilful  a  commander  as  the  Duke  de  Venddme.  But  the  Dutch 
had  relapsed  into  their  old,  jealous,  narrow,  hesitating  policy. 
Marlborough  was  fully  equal  in  effective  force  to  the  enemy,  and 
possessed  a  prodigious  superiority  in  the  fear  which  his  very 
name  struck  into  them.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing  that  the 
French  general  knew  it  also,  he  hoped  to  do  some  considerable 
service  ;  and  flattered  himself  that  the  enemy,  encouraged  by  the 
notorious  timidity  of  the  States,  would  grow  insolent,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  to  battle.  But  the  Dutch 
always  prevented  him  from  seeking  or  seizing  the  opportunity 
for  success.  They  were  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done ;  they, 
said  he,  will  never  more  this  ws^r  venture  any  thing  that  may  be 
decisive,  being  of  opinion  that  they  have  already  enough  in  their 
possession  for  their  security,  and  that  France  will  assist  them  in 
disposing  of  this  possession  as  they  shall  think  best.  Six  weeks 
he  was  detained  in  the  camp  of  Meldert  by  their  miserable  de- 
puties, who,  however,  had  grace  enough  to  acknowledge  their  er- 
ror when,  having  at  last  allowed  him  to  march  on  Genappe,  the 
French  immediately  made  what  Marlborough  calls  a  shameful 
retreat,  shewing  thereby  plainly  to  both  armies  that  they  would  not 
venture  to  fight.  A  succession  of  heavy  rains  then  came  on,  and 
delayed  him  when  he  was  in  high  hopes  of  retrieving  the  time 
which  had  been  wasted,  and  the  campaign  ended  without  a  blow 
being  struck  in  this  quarter.  The  French  historians,' not  contented 
with  extolling  Vendome  for  having  suffered  no  loss,  (which  was 
no  inconsiderable  praise  for  a  man  who  had  been  opposed  to 
such  an  antagonist,)  represent  Marlborough  as  having  used  every 
means  to  bring  him  to  action,  and  being  constantly  bafiHed  by 
his  consummate  skill :  and  as  if  this  falsehood  were  not  sufficient, 
they  affirm  that  the  whole  English  nation  and  the  parliament 
blamed  his  conduct. 

The  conduct  of  the  States  at  thisr  time  had  so  incensed  not  the 
whigs  alone,  who  never  regarded  any  thing  with  moderation,  but 
even  the  calm  and  temperate  Godolphin,  that  it' was  proposed  in 
the  British  cabinet  to  form  a  union  with  the  rest  of  the  allies  for 
the  purpose  of  deterring  the  Dutch  from  tampering  with  France. 
This  was  prevented  by  Marlborough.  It  was  one  of  the  merits 
of  that  incomparable  Englishman  that,  however  much  he  might 
suffer  individually  in  feelings  and  in  popular  reputation,  he  never, 
under  any  impulse  of  chagrin  or  resentment,  lost  sight  of  the  great 
object  of  the  alliance,  and  the  general  good.  He  therefore  conti- 
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Dually  laboured  to  conciliate  the  allies  towards  each  other,  and 
all  to  England,  and  England  to  each  jwid  all ;  while  in  his  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  Godolphin,  it  appears  how  clearly 
he  saw,  and  how  deeply  he  felt,  the  mispolicy  of  one  kind  or  other 
which  prevailed  in  all  their  councils.  *  No  reasoning  or  success,' 
he  said,  *  could  prevail  with  the  States  to  think  any  thing  reasonable 
but  what  tended  to  their  own  particular  interest/  Godolphin 
said  that  the  emperor's  behaviour  had  been  so  unaccountable,  as 
to  put  the  rest  of  the  allies  under  the  same  difficulties  as  if  he  had 
acted  by  directions  from  Versailles,  and  Marlborough  acknow- 
ledged to  his  friend  that  he  was  weary  of  serving,  because  every 
country  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  acted  so  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  *  In  the  army/  says  he, — *  1  must  do  them  right, — there 
is  all  the  desire  imaginable  to  venture  their  lives  for  the  public 
good ;  but  all  other  sorts  of  people  on  this  side  of  the  water  are 
so  very  wise,  that  I  am  afraid  at  last  they  will  bring  us  to  a  bad 
peace.  For  myself,  I  am  old,  and  shall  not  live  to  see  the  mis- 
fortunes that  must  happen  in  Christendom,  if  the  French  be  suf- 
fered to  get  the  better  of  this  war.' 

But  there  were  greater  embarrassments  than  these :  his  con- 
summate ability,  both  as  a  negociator  and  a  general^  and  the  de-  . 
served  respect  in  which  he  was  held  upon  the  continent  by  foes 
and  friends,  counterbalanced  all  disadvantages  there ;  tlie  ob*- 
stacles  which  no  prudence,  no  desert  could  overcome,  were  at 
home,  where  he  suffered  alike  from  the  imprudence  of  his  friendiS 
and  the  treachery  of  his  enemies.  The  Queen  had  not  forgiveil 
the  whigs  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  forced  Sunderland 
inta  office ;  and  the  whigs  had  not  learnt  moderation.  A  struggle 
arose  between  the  crown  and  the  ministers  concerning  the  dispo- 
sal of  church  preferment.  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  would 
have  conceded  all  they  could  to  the  inclinations,  and  even  to  the 
weakness  and  prejudice  of  their  sovereign,  and  thus,  by  yielding, 
have  in  the  end  strengthened  their  influence.  But  their  col- 
leagues in  office  wei*e  uncompromising,  overbearing  men.  Sun- 
derland perpetually  appealed  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  duchesar, 
and  neither  her  husband  nor  Godolphin  could  allay  the  irrita- 
tion which  he  excited.  The  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  became,  as  before,  objects  of  jealousy  to  the 
whigs,  because,  while  they  attempted  to  overcome  the  Queen's 
objections  on  the  one  hand,-  they  deprecated  the  indecent  violence 
of  these  persons  on  the  other.  *  I  am  out  of  heart,'  says  Marl- 
borough, *  and  wonder  at  the  courage  of  the  Lord  Treasurer;  for 
were  I  used  (as  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall)  as  he  is  by  the  whigs, 
who  threaten  to  abandon  him  whenever  the  Queen  does  not  do 
what  they  like,  I  would  not  continue  in  business  for  all  this  world 
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could  give  me ;  and  1  betieve  they  would  be  the  first  that  would 
have  reason  to  repent.*  As  far  as  regarded  the  great  objects  of 
foreign  policy^  the  whigs  acted  well;  but  in  domestic  concerns, 
they  were  not  less  indwcreet  than  intemperate,  and  sometimes 
indeed  they  betrayed  a  want  of  principle  as  well  as  of  discretion. 
For  the  sake  of  intimidating  the  Queen  they  made  advances  to  the 
violent  tories,  and  for  a  time  co-operated  with  them  in  parliament, 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  whole  system  of  policy,  foreign 
and  domestic. 

It  was  Marlborough's  fortune  to  experience  the  truth  of  his  own 
observation,  that  a  great  many  who  can  do  no  good  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  do  hurt.  The  Duchess  had  placed  about  the  per' 
son  of  the  Queen  one  of  her  distant  relations,  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  ;  she  had  saved  the 
family  from  want,  obtained  places  and  establishments  for  all  the 
children,  and  took  this  Abigail  Hill  from  service  in  the  family  of 
Lady  Rivers,  to  make  her  one  of  the  bed-chamber  women.  This 
woman,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Masham,  did  for  Louis  XIV^ 
what  all  his  generals  and  armies,  all  his  power,  and  all  his  policy 
could  not  have  done :  by  her  means,,  the  counsels  of  Godolphin 
and  the  victories  of  Marlborough  were  frustrated,  and  France,  at 
a  moment  when  she  must  otherwise  have  received  the  law  of 
peace  from  England,  was  enabled  to  dictate  it  to  £urope.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  her  influence  was  first  discovered.  Abi- 
gail, by  the  father's  side,  stood  in  precisely  the  same  degree  of  affi- 
nity to  Harley  as  by  the  mother's  to  the  Duchess;  he  had  neg* 
lected  her  and  her  family  when  they  were  in  distress,  but  he  ac- 
knowledged the  relationship  when  he  perceived  that  by  means 
of  this  mstrument  he  could  establish  a  secret  influence  with 
the  Queeni  History  cannot  be  perused  without  some  feel- 
ing of  humiliation  for  our  country  and  our  kind,  when  it  cannot 
be  understood  without  developing  such  pitiful  intrigues  as  these. 
The  violence  of  Sunderland,  Halifax  and  Somers,  and  the  extreme 
imprudence  with  which  the  Duchess  espoused  their  cause,  assail- 
ing her  royal  mistress  with  perpetual  solicitations,  and  wearying, 
and  ^ven  worrying  her  with  reproaches  for  her  diminished  friend- 
ship and  alienated  confidence,  disposed  Anne  to  commit  her- 
self to  the  guidance  of  this  bed-chamber  woman,  who  possessed 
just  talent  enough  to  direct  her  inclinations  by  always  appearing 
to  assent  to  them,  and  of  Harley,  who  flattered  her  weakness, 
strengthened  all  her  prejudices,  confirmed  her  in  her  antipathies, 
and  succeeded  in  making  her-  as  complete  a  dissembler  as  him- 
self. The  cause  of  her  pertinacious  resistance  to  every  promo- 
tion which  could  strengthen  the  virhigs,  or  satisfy  them,  and  this 
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not  cmly  to  the  rash  solicitntion*  of  the  Duchesss^  hut  to  Godol- 
f^in  and  Marlborough  when  th^  represented  the  ioipossibiUty 
of  carrying  on  the  public  business  against  open  enemies  and  dis- 
contented friends,  was  explained,  when  it  was  ascertuned  that 
iiarley  held  midnight  conterences  with  her,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted by  Mrs.  Masfaam's  means.  Bat  when  Marlborough, 
whose  letters  to  the  Queen  breathed  always  the  genuine  spirit  of 
ir^spectfttl  and  affectionate  loyalty,  hinted  at  those  secret  counsels 
by  which  her  Majesty  was  estranged  from  her  old  tried  servants, 
the  Queen  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  counsels  with  such 
protestations  of  sincerity  and  such  solemnity  of  falsehood,  as  must 

[«tamp  her  memory  with  disgrace. 
Harley  indeed,  to  whose  tuition  she  had  committed  herself, 
was  a  man  of  matchless  insincerity.  Even  Dr.  Somerviile,  the 
ablest  apologist  of  the  tones  of  that  reign,  declares  with  an  ho- 
nourable feeling  of  an  historian's  highest  duties,  that  the  part 
>which  Harley  acted,  ^exhibits  a  scene  of  dissimulation  and  du- 
plicity, for  which  neither  his  sympathy  with  the  sovereign,  nor 
•the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  junta  to  her,  nor  the  goodness  of 
the  eml  which  he  had  in  view,  supposing  that  to  be  admitted, 
can  afford  any  apology.'  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  long 
before  they  would  believe  the  treachery  of  a  man  whom  tJiey  had 
eo  essentially  served  and  so  entirely  trusted ;  and  Sunderiand  re- 
proached them  with  diis.  But  it  is  no  dishonour  to  have  been 
■deceived  by  solemn  asseverations  and  consummate  falsehood. 
/Hie  fects  however  at  length  were  established  beyond  all  poasi- 
•bility  of  further  doubt.  The  thorough-paced  dissembler  still  per- 
sisted in  denying  them,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Godolphin  full 
^f  professions  of  innocence  and  2eal  for  his  service^  Godolphin 
replied  in  these  words,  '  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am  very, 
■sorry  for  what  has  happened,  to  lose  the  good  opinion  I  bad  so 
much  indination  to  have  of  you.  But  I  cannot  help  seeing,  nor 
believing  my  senses.  I  am  very  far  from  having  ckeserved  it  of 
you.  God  forgive  you  !'  The  discovery  of  a  treasonable  'corre- 
spondence which  one  of  Harley's  clerks  carried  on  with  France, 
and  by  which  mean^  the  intended  expedition  against  Toulon  had 
been  revealed,  enabled  the  ministers  to  demand  hi?  dismissal;  for 
-though  the  clerk  at  the  time  of  his  execution  fally  exculpated  H  arley 
of  any  participation  in  the  treason,  it  was  plain  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  culpable  negligence  in  leaving  papers  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  secrecy  open  to  the  common  clerks  in  his  office. 
Still  the  Queen  would  have  retained  him  in  office,  even  though 
-Godolphin  and  Marlborough  tended  their  resignation  as  the  al- 
ternative. Godolphin's'tender  she  received  with  unconcern,  but 
able  w4ia  much  affected  at  Marlborough's ;  her  personal  regard 
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ibr  a  man  an  amiable  as  be  was  preat  was  oot  y^  exfinguisbed, 
aad  tbe  sense  of  his  splendid  actions  was  before  ber.  She  ea« 
treated  him  not  to  leave  her  service, — but  bis  resolution  was 
made  to  atand  or  fall  with  Godolphin;  and  when  that  wm  ppt  to 
be  ahakeii,  the  Queen  remained  obstinate  i|i  h^  purpose.  The 
cabmet  council  assembled,  and  Harley  would  have  proceeded  to 
busineas  withcmt  the  two  beads  of  this  $idministratioii«  He^was 
intemipted  bj  tbe  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  wliile  ibe  menibers 
were  looking  at  each  other  with  surprize  and  uneasiness,  rose 
and  said,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deliberate  when  the  Cpm- 
SMffider  in  Chief  and  the  Lord  Treasure  are  absent,  Tbia  broke 
•p  Ae  council,  the  Queen  withdrew  with  evident  emotions  of 
anger  and  disappointment ;  but  she  felt  t)iat  a  minister  could  not 
•be  constituted  by  mere  favour,  and  sending  for  Marlbonougk  tbf) 
next  day,  informed  hiqai  that  Hariey  should  retire.  Perh^s  from 
^t  day  ber  hatred  to  Marlborough  may  be  dated. 

•  In  the  spring  <^the  ensuing  year,  17O8,  an  attempt  at  invnaion 
Wfs  made,  upon  wfaicfa  great  hopes  bad  htfon  found^  by  the 
dPfenck^.  The  minister^  were  aware  of  this  danger,  and  had  pro- 
vkled  agamst  it.  They  blockaded  Dunkirk,  and  when  tha  French 
aquadrop,  with  the  Pretender  offk  board,  taking  advantage  of  a 
gale  vrhic^  enabled  them  to  escape  out  of  port,  saUed  for  Scotland, 
and  reached  thie  frith  of  Forth,  they  found  the  English  ships 
wore  tbcsre  before  them.  An  attempt  to  land  at  Inverness  was 
baffled  by  the  winds,  and  thus  the  troops  which  had  been  brought 
tmm  the  continent  were  left  again  disposable  for  foreign  service, 
its  soon  as  the  daisger  wiis  averted,  Marlborough  reprised  the 
sea,  and  arranged  the  plan  of  the  campaign  at  the  Hague  with 
£ugene  and  the  Pensionarv  Heinsiiis.  It  was  agreed  that  one 
army  should  be  formed  on  me  Moselle  under  the  Prince,  another 
under  Marlborough  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  the  ostensible 
project  should  be,  ap  invasion  op  the  side  of  Lorraine,  but  that 
Ike  two  armies  should  unite  by  a  rapid  piarch  in  the  Nether-» 
lands  ^id  endeavour  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  before  they  could 
taceive  the  reinforcements  drawn  from  distant  quarters.  Before 
tiii«  eonid  be  effected,  there  were  di^culties  to  overcome  with 
Ae  German  princes,  and  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  now 
^opimanded  the  imperml  troops ;  and  this  occasioned  so  man^ 
delays,  that  Marlborough  began  to  foar  his  measures  would  be 
in  a  great  degree  broken.  *  See,'  said  he,  *  the  great  advmitage 
4lie  King  of  France  has  over  the  sIKes,  eince  we  depend  upon 
Ihe  humours  of  several  princes,  mid  he  baa  nothing  but  bin  own 
nill  and  pleasure  !*  And  in  another  latter  be  aaya,  ^  theakiwneas 
of  the  Germans  is  anch,  that  we  muat  fae  always  diaai^ptointed.' 
More  thsp  a  month  was  lost  by  tbe^e  t^stj^ius  impodimantef ; 
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and  this  loss  of  time  wastof  the  more  consequence,  because  it 
was  now  apparent  that  the  French  would  make  their  great  effort 
on  the  side  of  FknderS;  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  distract 
their  attention  to  any  other  quarter.  The  arrangements  being  at 
length  completed,  Marlborough  on  the  £d  of  July  announced  to 
the  States  by  a  courier  from  Terbank^  that  Eugene  was  about  to 
join  him,  and  might  be  expected  on  the  5th  or  6th,  when  it  was 
their  intention  to  move  directly  on  the  enemy,  and  bring  on  a 
battle,  trusting  in  God  to  bless  their  designs. 

The  head-quarters  had  been  fixed  at  Terbank  since  the  begin*- 
ning  of  June,  when  the  enemy  made  a  movement  which  seemed 
to  threaten  Louvain.  They  had  done  this  to  conceal  their  real 
intentions,  which  were  well  planned,  and  founded  upon  the  gene- 
ral discontent  of  the  Flemish  and  Brabanters,  excited  by  the. op- 
pressive government  of  the  Dutch.  A  scheme  for  betraying 
AntM'erp  into  their  possession  had  been  discovered  and  frustrated. 
But  decamping  suddenly  from  Brain  TAUieu,  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th,  they  moved  towards  the  Dender^  and  dispatching  several 
corps  to  the  different  places  where  they  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  disaffected,  they  got  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
and  threatened  Brussels.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their 
movements,  Marlborough  approached  that  capital,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  encamped  at  Asch.  There  he  learnt  the 
enemy's  success.  The  alarm  in  Brussels  was  very  great,  and 
even  in  the  army  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  cen- 
sure the  commander,  as  if  the  mischief  had  befallen  through  his 
misconduct.  At  this  critical  time  Eugene  arrived ;  he  had  left 
his  cavalry  at  Maestricht,  and  hastened  to  take  a  personal  share 
in  the  expected  battle ;  but  his  troops  could  not  come  up  in  time. 
The  spirits  of  the  army  were  raised  loy  his  presence,  for  Eugene 
was  almost  as  much  admired  and  beloved  as  Marlborough 
himself. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  French  was  to  get  possession  of 
Oudenard,  an  important  point  for  the  defence  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  and  now  the  only  channel  of  a  direct  communication 
with  England.  They  invested  it  on  the  morning  of  the  gth, 
ordered  a.  train  of  heavy  artillery  from  Toumay,  and  prepared  to 
occupy  the  strong  camp  of  Lessines  on  the  Dender,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  siege.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
the  allied  army  brbke  up  from  Asch,  and  though  the  distance 
which  they  had  to  march  was  twice  that  of  the  enemy,  antici- 
pated them  at  Lessines,  secured  that  point,  threw  bridges. over 
the  Dender,  and  interposed  between  them  and  their  own  frontiers. 
The  French,  who  had  presumed  too  much  upon  success,  and  who 
expected  that  Marlborough  would  have  contented  himself  with 
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<x)veriiig  the  great  towns  in  his  rear,  were  confounded  at  his  «n- 
e^pected  appearaooe.  Th^re  .existed  no  good  will  between  t^e 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Vend6me,  and  the  hour  of  danger,  instead 
bf  reconciling  thein^  seemed  to  exasperate  their  contention ;  each 
became  more  vehement  in  urging  his  counsels  as  more  appeared 
to  be  sU  stake.  They  relinquished  the  investment  of  Oudenard, 
and  directed  their  march  to  Gavre  where  they  had  prepared 
bridges  for  crossing  the  Scheldt.  Marlborough  and  £ugene 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit,  and  the  battle  of  Oudenard,  one  of 
the  most  jremarkable  in  military  history,. was  brought  on.  The 
dispute  between  the  French  generals  continued  to  the  very 
moment  of  action,  and  the  indecision  which  was  thus  produced, 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  advantages  which  they  might  hav6 
derived  from  the  ground  :  for  Marlborough  said  their  post  was 
as  strong  as  was  possible  to  b^  found;  and  admitted  that  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  gave  them,  by  attacking  them  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, would  have  been  too  much,  if  be  had  not  preferred  the  good 
of  his  Queen  and  his  country  before  any  personal  concern. 
Scarcely  any  artillery  was  used  on  either  side  ;  the  allies  had  only 
those  pieces  employed  which  were  with  the  advanced  detach- 
ment, and  the  French  appear  not  to  have  brought  more  than 
six  pieces  into  play.  It  wal  hv  musketry  that  the  d^y  was  de- 
cided. The  enemy  behaved  wcil  during  the  action,  particularly 
the  dragoons  and  the  household  troops,  but  they  were  beaten  at 
last  out  of  all  good  behaviour;  the  word  for  retreat  was  no  sooner 
given  than  they  took  flight  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  if  tke 
darkness  had  not  favoured  them,  the  destruction  would  have 
been  as  complete  as  the  rout.  '  Night,'  says  Colonel  Blac- 
kader,  'put  a  screen  of  darkness  between  us  and  them,  and 
thereby  saved  them,  in  all  probability,  from  as  great  a  defeat  as 
ever  they  got.'  *  If  had  we  been  so  happy,'  says  Marlborough^ 
'jas  to  have  had  two  more  hours  of  day-Jight,  I  believe  we  shoul.d 
have  made  an  end  to  this  war.' 

.  The  night  was  so  dark  that  the  positions  of  the  troops  at  .fast 
could  only  be  discerned  by  the  flashes  of  musfketry,  and  the  al- 
lies, sotne  of  whom  had  already  mistaken  each  other  for  ene- 
mies, were  ordered  to  halt  as  they  stood,  for  fear  of  any  further 
mistake.  The  enemy  were  thus  suffered  (b  escape ;  many  of  them 
however  were  bewildered  and  wandered  into  the  posts  of  the 
allies,  and  many  were  captured  by  a  stratagem  of  Eugene's,  who 
ordered  several  drummers  to  beat  the  French  retreat^  and  the 
refugee  oflicers  to  give  the  rallying  word  of  the  different  corps; 
A  inoij  Champagne!  a  moiyPicardie!  a  moi,  Piemo&t!  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  6^000  killed  and  wounded,  and  B,00() 
prisoners  ;  that  of  the  lollies  was  computed  at  3^500.    The  cou- 
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querors  remained  upon  the  field,  'where/  says  Blackader,  'tbe 
bed  of  honour  was  both  hard  and  cold ;  but  we  passed  the  night 
as  well  as  the  groans  of  dying  men  would  allow  us,  being  thank- 
ful for  our  preservation/  The  French  left  most  of  their  wounded 
on  the  ground ;  Marlborough  had  them  carried  into  Oudenard, 
and  attended  with  the  same  care  as  his  own  men.  The  Electoral 
'  Prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  II.,  distinguished  himself 
in  this  battle>  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  Charles  Stuart 
was  with  the  f^retich. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  two  great  commanders  of  the  allies* 
The  lines  which  the  French  had  constructed  from  Ypres  to  War- 
neton,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  country  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  were  forc<sd  before  Berwick,  who  was 
hastening  to  defend  them,  could  arrive ;  six  hours  more,  and  the 
attempt  might  have  been  too  late.  The  French  on  their  part 
rallied  with  characteristic  readiness.  They  had  generals  upon 
the  spot  who  would  have  been  accounted  first-rate,  if  they 
had  not  been  opposed  to  Marlborough ;  and  their  possession  of 
Ghent  pi-evented  the  allies  from  getting  cannon  by  water.  Marl- 
borough's wish  was  to  mask  Lille  and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
France  by  that  frontier;  the  country  was  open  to  him;  already 
one  of  his  parties  had  burnt  the  snburbs  of  Atras,  and  the 
people,  in  their  alarm,  had  sent  to  solicit  the  king's  leave  to  treat 
concerning  contributions.  But  even  Eugene  thought  this, design 
too  bold  and  impracticable,  till  Lille  could  be  had  for  a  place 
d^armes  and  magazine.  The  siege  of  that  place  was  *  tbe  only 
operation  in  which  the  views,  means,  and  interests  of  all  parties 
could  be  brought  to  coincide.'  But  it  was  so  hazardous  ^n  under- 
taking that  Veud6me  declared  an  able  commander  like  Eugene 
would  never  venture  to  engage  in  it,  and  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  general  ridicule.  The  fortifications  were  exceedingly  strotig. 
Vaubati,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence  they  vvere  con- 
structed^ had  drawn  up  a  project  for  their  defence,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  engmeer,  his  nephew.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  neariy  ]5,0(X)  men,  under  Boufflers^  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  in  defending  fortified  places.  The  French 
had  100,000  men  in  the  field  to  act  against  the  besiegers ;  and  as 
they  commanded  both  the  Scheldt  find  the  Lys,  the  allies  could 
not  commence  the  siege  without  conducting  their  whole  train  of 
artillery  and  stoires  by  land,  through  these  hostile  fcvees.  No 
jsiege  was  ever  undertaken  under  greater  difiiculties,  and  the 
French  themselves  admit  that  never  were  preparations  better  cOn« 
certed  nor  more  proper  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
The  battering  pieces  were  brought  from  Maestricht  und  from 
Holland  to  Brussels,  where  ninety-four  pieces  of  cantion,  Mxty. 
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mortars,  and  aboye  3,(KX)  ammunition-waggODs  were  collected ; 
the  number  of  draught-horses  required  for  these  was  calculated  at 
16,000.  The  convoy  occupied  a  line  of  fifteen  miles,  and  had  to 
traTcree  a  track  of  five-aud-twenty  h^agues.  Both  armies  were 
wholly  intent  upon  it,  one  to  secure,  the  other  to  prevent  its 
march ;  but  ao  perfect  were  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  allied 
coiiunanders,  that  the  march  was  effected  without  losing  a  single 
carriage,  ^nd  without  affording  the  enemy  au  opportunity  of 
making  an  attempt  upon  it.  ^  Posterity,'  observes  Feuqui^res, 
*  will  scarcely  believe  the  fact.' 

Having  failed  in  their  hopes  of  preventing  the  siege,  the  enemj 
made  the  utmost  efforts  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  field  and 
relieve  the  town.  Vendome  declared  his  intention  of  attempting  it, 
and  said  he  had  a  carte  blanche  from  the  king.     The  language  of 
Marlborough  shews  at  the  same  time  his  habitual  reliance  upon 
the  divine .  favour  on  a  good  cause,  and  his  desire  of  peace. 
'  If,'  said  he, '  we  have  a  second  action,  and  God  blesses  our 
just  cause,  this,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the  last  campaign; 
for  1  think  they  would  not. venture  a  battle,  but  that  they  are 
resolved  to  submit  to  any  condition  if  the  sucjcess  be  on  our  side ; 
and  if  they  should  get  the  better,  they  will  think  themselves  mas- 
ters :..so  that  if  there  be  an  action  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last  this 
war.     If  God  continues  on  our  side  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
our  troops  being  good,  though  not  so  numerous  as  theirs.     I 
dare  say  before  half  the  troops  have  fought,  the  success  will  de- 
clare, I  hope  in  God,  on  our  side  ;  and  that  I  may  have  what  I 
earnestly  wish  for,  quiet.'     Burgundy  and  Venddme,  leaving  a  fly- 
ing.camp  of  £0,000  men  to  protect  Ghent  and  Bruges,  crossed 
the  Scheldt  and  formed  a  junction  with  Berwick,  in  the  plain  be* 
tween  Gramont  and   Lessines.    Their  united  forces  exceeded 
WOfiOO  men,  and  the  allied  commanders  were  greatly  in  hopes 
that,  in  the  confidence  of  strength,  they  would  attempt  to  make 
good  their  boasting.     'The  ground,'  said  Marlborough,  '  is  so 
very  nluch  for  our  advantage  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
shall  certainly  beat  them  ;  so  that  it  were  to  foe  wished  they  would 
venture,  but  I  really  think  they  will  not/     They  looked  at  his 
position  more,  than  once,  and  more  than  once  appealed  to  the 
court  fordirections,  and  more  than  once  were  ordered  to  risk  aA 
attack'.     Vendome  would  have  attempted  it  at  first,  but  was  re- 
slj-ained  by  Berwick's  opposition  ;  he  himself,  upon  reconnoitring 
the  allies  for  the  last  time,  ackuowJeged  that  it  was  too  hazardous ; 
and  Berwick  admits  that  if  Marlborough  had  not  been  restrained 
by  the  Dutch  deputies  from  becoming  the  assailant  at  that  hour, 
ibe  French  must  have  received  a  fatal  and  inevitable  overthrow. 
The  siege  went  on  slowly,  and  ill.    .Marlborough  noj  only 
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complains  of  misconduct  in  the  engineers,  but  of  treachery* 
Eugene  was  wounded,  and  Marlborough,  supplying  his  place  in 
the  conduct  of  the  siege,  discovered,  what  had  not  been  made 
known  to  the  Prince,  that  there  did  not  remain  powder  and 
ball  for  more  than  four  days.  The  Deputies,  alarmed  not  more 
at  the  difficulty  than  the  expense,  importuned  him  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  Supplies  however  were  brought  from  Ostend  by 
the  excellent  conduct  of  Generals  Webb  and  Cadogan ;  and  just 
when  the  French  had  succeeded  in  capturing  a  considerable 
magazine  at  Nieuport,  the  city  after  sixty  days  siege  surren- 
dered. There  remained  the  citadel,  which  was  a  master-piece 
of  art,  and  the  enemy  formed  a  bold  plan  for  relieving  it,  or 
making  themselves  amends  for  its  loss  by  getting  possession  of 
Brussels.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  with  15,000  men  was  recalled 
from  the  Rhine  for  this  purpose,  and  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
that  great  city  when  it  was  thought  mapossible  that  the  allies 
could  come  to  its  defence,  the  main  army  of  the  French  being 
interposed  in  their  strong  position  behind  the  Scheldt  which  they 
had  been  three  months  in  fortifying.  By  a  series  of  movements 
the  most  masterly  in  military  history,  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
so  effectually  deceived  and  surprized  the  enemy,  that  they  accom- 
plished a  passage  almost  without  opposition,  when  the  troops 
expected  the  bloodiest  day  they  had  ever  experienced.  The 
Elector  immediately  abandoned  his  attempt  upon  Brussels,  leaving 
not  only  his  cannon,  but  his  wounded  also.  There  had  been 
great  alarm  in  Holland  and  England  for  Antwerp  as  well  as 
Brussels;  and',  says  Marlborough,  there  was  but  too  much 
reason;  for  had  not  God  favoured  our  passage  of  the  Scheldt  they 
must  have  been  in  danger,  for  not  only  the  towns,  but  the  people 
of  this  country  hate  the  Dutch.  In  another  letter  he  says,  *  My 
Lord  Haversham  may  be  angry,  but  Prince  Eugene  and  myself 
shall  have  the  inward  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
struggled  with  more  difficulties,  and  have  been  blessed  wath  more 
success  than  ever  was  known  before  in  one  campaign.'  The 
citadel  soon  surrendered.  The  whole  siege  cost  the  besiegers 
not  less  than  i4>000  men.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  8,000. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  arduous,  the  longest  and  bloodiest  sieges 
in  modem  warfare.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  for  it  was  not 
till  the  8th  of  December  that  Marshal  Boufflers  capitulated, 
made  the  French  king  suppose  the  allies  would  immediately  go 
into  winter-quarters,  satisfied  with  their  success.  Marlborough 
however  without  delay  invested  Ghent,  though  the  frost  had 
begun,  and  they  could  neither  break  ground  for  their  batteries, 
nor  open  their  trenches ;  and  if  the  canals  had  frozen,  their  means 
of  getting  forage  would  have  been  cut  off.    ^  But  my  reliance  is,' 
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said  he, -^  iliat  God^^  who  has  protected  and  kept  us  hitherto>  will 
enable  us  to  finish  it  with  the  taking  the  town.'  Soldiers  as  well 
as  officers  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  recovering  it.  The 
weather  changed  in  his  favour,  and  Count  de  la  Motte  made  a 
bad  defence;  though  he  had  so  strong  a  garrison,  that  when 
they  marched  out  find  Marlborough  saw  their  numbers  and, con- 
dition, he  said  it  was  astonishing  they  should  suffer  a  place  of 
such  consequence  to  be  taken  at  such  a  season  with  so  little 
loss.  Bruges  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Both 
places  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  without  them  the  allies 
could  neither  have  been  quiet  in  their  winter-quarters,  nor  have 
opened  the  next  campaign  with  advantage.  This,  said  the  Com- 
mander, is  ended  to  my  own  heart's  desire  \  and  as  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  is  visible  in  this  whole  matter,  I  hope  her  Majesty 
will  think  it  due  to  Him  to  return  public  thanks.'  He  never 
fisuled  to  do  so  after  victory,  though  Colonel  Blackader  says  these 
things  were  ridiculed  in  the  army ;  yet,  he  adds, '  Providence  had 
been  so  wonderfully  favourable  to  them  in  this  campaign,  that  it 
was  taken  notice  of  even  by  the  graceless.' 

The  pressure  of  this  long  contest  was  now  severely  felt  in 
France,  and  though  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Savoy,  the 
exertions  of  the  French  balanced  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  in 
Spain  the  preponderance  was  on  their  side,  it  was  plain  that  the 
course  which  Marlborough  was  pursuing,  invincible  as  he  was 
found  to  be,  would,  if  it  were  continued,  enable  him  to  dictate 
peace  at  Paris.  Louis  therefore  offered  to  negociate  and  pro- 
poised  large  terms,  less  it  is  to  be  believed  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  accepted  than  in  the  hope  of  dividing  the 
allies,  and  breaking  up  a  confederacy  which  was  kept  together 
by  the  consummate  prudence  of  the  English  general  alone. 
The  Marquis  de  Torcy,  who  was  sent  to  conduct  the  negociation, 
offered  Marlborough  two  millions  of^Uvres  if  he  could  obtain 
Naples  and  Sicily  for  Philip,  or  Naples  alone,  or  the  preservation 
of  Dunkirk,  or  of  Strasburg,  and  if  all  could  be  obtained  to- 
gether with  Landau,  he  offered  him  double  that  sum,  pledging 
the  word  and  honour  of  the  king  for  its  payment.  Among  the 
many  slanders  with  which  the  memory  of  Marlborough  has  been 
assailed,  he  has  been  reproached  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
as  only  not  having  accepted  the  bribe.  Never  was  any  reproach 
more  injurious.  ,  No  other  statement  of  the  fact  exists  than 
.what  Torcy  himself  ■  has  given,  and  from  that  it  appears  that 
Marlborough's  conduct  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him,  dignified  and  prudent.  He  returned  no  answer 
0  the  proposal ;  changed  the  conversation  immediately  whenever 
b  was  resumed,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  adhered  to  his 
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iQstructionSy  proved  to  the  Marquis  that  it  wai  as  impossible  to 
prevail  over  him  by  such  means,  as  to  beat  him  in  the  field.  An 
expression  of  indignation  was  not  called  for.  In  making  the  ofier, 
Torcy  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  whose  money  had 
formerly  been  graciously  received  in  England  both  by  the  Prince 
on  the  throne,  and  the  patriots  in  opposition  :  and  the  English 
government,  through  the  agency  of  Marlborough  himself,  had 
been  accustomed  to  employ  the  same  golden  arguments  ^ith  the 
ministers  of  the  allied  powers.  The  ofier  therefore  was  not  then^ 
as  it  would  be  in  these  days,  an  insult.  Torcy  acted  conformably 
to  the  times  when  he  made  it,  and  Marlborough  conformably 
to  himself  when  be  received  it  with  silent  disdain,  and  pursued 
the  business  of  their  meeting  with  an  unaltered  temper. 

He  has  been  accused  also  by  his  enemies  at  home,  and  the 
slander  has  been  accredited  and  repeated  abroad  from  that  time 
to  this,  of  having  obstructed  the  peace  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
private  and,  personal  interests.  The  treaty  broke  off  because  the 
allies  required  that  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  should  be  given 
up  by  Philip  within  two  months,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  do 
this,  Louis  should  assist  the  allies  in  compelling  him  to  submit 
to  the  terms  of  peace.  Both  in  France  and  Spain  a  proper  ad* 
vantage  was  made  of  this  demand,  which  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  in  every  way  indefensible.  But  wherever  it  originated,  whe* 
thek-  with  the  counsellors  of  the  Archduke  Charles  whom  it  most 
concerned,  and  who  were  unwise  enough,  and  ungenerous  enough 
for  any  thing,  or  with  the  whigs  in  England  who  had  not  the 
grace  of  bearing  their  faculties  meekly,  certain  it  is  that  Marlbot- 
rough  disapproved  it,  and  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  there 
was  neither  necessity  nor  utility  in  making  such  demands.  He  says 
in  a  confidential  letter  to  Godolphin,  '  I  have  as  much  mistrust 
(&r  the  sincerity  of  France  as  any  body  living  can  have :  but  I 
shall  own  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  France  had  delivered  the 
towns  promised  by  the  preliminaries,  and  demolished  Dunkirk  and 
the  other  towns  mentioned,  they  must  have  been  at  our  discretion, 
so  that  if  they  had  jplayed  tricks,  so  much  the  worse  for  them*- 
selves.'  No  man  rejoiced  more  in  the  prospect  of  peace.  Duriing 
the  whole  war,  peace  and  retirement  had  been  the  second  wish  <^ 
his  heart, — the  first  was  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  country  by 
curbing  the  power  of  France.  At  this  time  he  expected  peace 
so  folly,  that  he  had  commenced  arrangements  for  paying  and  dis- 
missing the  foreign  troops,  and  for  &e  return  of  the  army  to 
England.  But  he  did  not  cease  to  represent  to  the  cabinet,  that 
the  sure  find  only  means  of  obtaining  the  -terms  which  they  were 
resokrcd  to  dictate,  were  to  provide  a  superior  force  in  the 
Netherlands^.     Unfortunately  his  colleagues  neither  possessed  the 
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same  moderation  nor  die  tame  foresigbti  Contrary  Jko  hia 
opmioo^  they  insisted  upon  terms  which  could  not  be  accepted 
mrithont  a  total  sacrifice  of  honour  and  feeling,  and  they  relied 
so  fully  upon  obtaining  their  demands,  that  they  increased  hir 
force  as  he  required,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  On  this  point 
therefore,  Mr.  Coxe  has  effectually  vindicated  Marlborough, 
proving  beyond  all  doubt  that  '  he  did  not  direct  the  negociation, 
that  he  differed  in  many  material  points  from  the  cabinet,  and 
iKras  guided  by  positive  instructions  which  he  could  not  venture  ta 
transgress.'  Had  he  indeed  (his  biographer  adds)  engrossed  the 
sole  management,  he  would  doubtless  have  framed  such  con^ 
ditions  as  would  have  been  accepted,  or  have  made  such  pre« 
parations  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  dictate  his  own  terms  in 
the  heart  of  France. 

While  the  English  government  conmiitted  this  double  error,  the 
French  made  every  effort  to  strengthen  their  force  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Louis  had  said  that  hunger  would  compel  his  subjects  to 
follow  his  bread  waggons,  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  calculating 
that  the  general  distress  would  fill  his  armies  with  men  who  could 
find  no  other  means  of  subsistence.  Vend6me  was  removed  to 
Spain,  to  retrieve,  against  other  generals,  the  reputation  which  he 
had  lost  when  opposed  to  Marlborough;  and  Villars,  whom  VoU 
taire  has  weH  characterized  as  lucky,  braggart  and  brave,  took  the' 
command  in  Flanders.  The  allies  deceived  him  by  their  move« 
ments,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  troops  into  Toumay, 
or  properly  providmg  it. .  Still  the  attempt  at  besieging  it  was  so 
arduous  that  Villars  thought  it  would  occupy  them  the  whole- 
campaign.  In  this  also  he  was  deceived.  It  surrendered  after  a* 
destructive  siege  of  two  months,  during  which  Villars  iaeffectu^ 
ally  attempted  to  relieve  it.  The  citadel  was  given  up  on  the- 
third  of  September,  and  on. the  sixth,  part  of  the  allies  under  the 
Prince  6{  Hesse,  by  movements  effected  with  great  skill  and 
extraordinary  rapidity,  entered  the  French  lines  without  opposi- 
tion, and  interposed  between  Mons,  which  it. was  intended  ta 
besiege,  and  the  army  of  Villars,  who  was  again  baffled  by  the. 
superior  activity  and  talents  of  his  antagonists.  These  move^ 
ments  led  to  the  batde  of  Malplaquet,  l^e  bloodiest  action  of 
die  whole  war,  and  the  best  fought  battle  in  which  the  French 
were  erer  defeated.  Boufflers  had  joined  the  French  and  made 
a  masterly  retreat,  after  Villars  had  been  wounded  and  carried 
sensdess  from  the  field.  The  numbers  of  the  two  armies  seem 
to  have  been  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,  each  having  between^ 
90  and  100,000  men.  Tlie  loss  was  greatest  on  the  side  of  the> 
conquerors.  Villars,  whose  great  qualities  were  disgraced  by  a 
total  disregard  to  truth,  represents  the  loss  of  the  aUies  nil 
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^dfOQO,  and  his  own  at  only  6000:  a  statement  which^  if  it 
were  true,  would  show  that  the  French  army  must  have  been 
either  struck  with  cowardice  or  with  madness  to  quit  the  field 
when  the  advantage  was  so  decidedly  on  their  side.  Colonel 
Blackader,  who  went  as  usual  over  the  ground  *  to  get  a  preach- 
ing from  the  dead/  believed  the  loss  was  equal  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Coxe  estimates  that  of  the  allies  at  ^0,000,  and  that  of  the 
French  at  l4/)00.  Blackader,  who  acknowledges  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  enemy  fight  so  well^  says  it  was  the  most  deli- 
berate,  solemn  and  well  ordered  battle  that  he  had  ever  seen,  a 
noble  and  fine  disposition,  and  as  finely  executed.  Every  one 
was  at  his  post,  and  he  never  saw  troops  engage  with  more 
cheerfulness,  boldness  and  resolution.  For  himself,  he  '  never 
had  a  more  pleasant  day  in  his  life.' 

The  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  arose  from  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  made  the  attack  con^ 
trary  to  his  instructions,  before  he  could  be  properly  supported, 
and  thus  sacrificed  the  flower  of  the  Dutch  infantry,  occasioning 
thereby  nearly  half  the  slaughter.  The  enemies  of  Marlborough, 
who  were  now  increasing  both  in  violence  and  in  strength,  loudly 
accused  him  of  rashness  in  this  action,  and  of  wantonly  throwing 
away  the  lives  of  men  to  gratify  his  personal  ambition.  He  could 
not  repel  this  cruel  accusation,  without  throwing  a  censure  upon 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  would  have  produced  certain  mis- 
chief. He  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  shewing  how  he 
resented  these  black  slanders,  when  he  could  fix  upon  the  slan- 
derer, and  vindicate  himself  without  injury  to  the  public.  At  the 
very  time  when  he  was  thus  calumniated,  the  grief  which  he  suf- 
fered at  seeing  so  many  brave  men  killed,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
eight  years,  and  when  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  peace,  had 
actually  made  him  ill.  He  was  a  thoroughly  humane  man,  and 
that  too  in  an  age  when  humanity  was  a  rare  virtue.  One  of  his 
first  cares  after  the  action  had  been  to  administer  relief  to  the 
wounded  French,  of  whom  3000  had  been  left  upon  the  field, 
and  to  arrange  means  with  the  French  nnarshals  for  conveying 
them  away.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  victory  with  exultation 
as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  on  his  other  great  days,  but  called  it 
a  very  murderous  battle ;  and  Villars,  in  his  usual  style  of  boast- 
ing, said  to  the  king  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  favour  him  with 
the  loss  of  anodier  such  battle,  his  enemies  would  be  destroyed. 
The  vam  general  might  have  known  that  after  such  a  defeat,  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  victory ;  that  the  more  dearly  it  had  been  pur- 
chased, the  greater  was  the  moral  value  of  the  success.  Hiere  re- 
mained no  cause  to  palliate,  no  subterfuge  to  cover,  the  defeat 
which  the  French  had  sustained.    They  could  not  impute  it  to 
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want  of  confidence  in  their  commander,  oi^  want  of  skill ;  to  want 
of  conduct  or  of  courage  in  the  army,  or  in  any  part  of  it;  nor  to 
any  disadvantages  of  ground,  nor  to  any  error  or  mishap  of  any 
kind.  They  had  chosen  their  position  and  strengthened  it  They 
had  stood  their  ground  well:  men,  officers  and  commander  had 
done  their  best,  the  only  blunder  had  been  committed  by  their 
enemies,  and  owing  to  that,  and  to  the  advantage  of  their  post, 
they  had  inflicted  a  loss  greater  by  nearly  one-third  than  what 
they  had  sustained,  and  yet  they  had  been  beaten.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  they  never  afterwards  ventured  to  meet  Marlbo^ 
rough  in  the  field.  Berwick  was,  recalled  from  Dauphiny  to 
co-operate  in  an  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Mons,  but  the  attempt 
was  not  ma^e,  and  the  town  was  taken.  By  this  conquest  the 
great  towns  in  Brabant  and  Flanders  were  covered,  and  tlie  French 
were  at  length  circumscribed  within  their  own  limits.  Had  Marl- 
boroujgh's  advice  been  followed  in  1706,  Mons  would  have  been 
tak^n  without  the  expense  of  blood  at  Malplaquet. 

At  this  time  Marlborough  committed  the  only  indiscreet  act 
with  which  he  can  be  justly  charged.     Sensible  that  the  Queen 
was  entirely  alienated  from  him  by  the  intriguers  to  .whom  she 
had  given  her  whole  confidence,  and  that  his  enemies  were  every 
day  becoming  more  active  and  more  virulent,  for  the  sake  oif 
strengthening  himself  while  his  friends  were  in  power,  he  wished 
for  a  patent  which  should  constitute  him  Captain-General  for  life : 
DOC  was  he  deterred  from  asking  for  it  by  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper,  that  the  office  had  never  been  conferred  other- 
wise than  during  pleasure.     The  request  served  only  to  increase 
the  Queen's  angry  disposition  towards  him,  to  give  his  enemies  an 
opportunity  for  alarming  her,  and  to  gratify  both  her  and  them 
by  the  mortification  which  her  positive  refusal  inflicted  upon  him. 
In  th^  ensuing  year  the  negociations  were  renewed,  and  broken 
off  upon  the  same  ground, — ^not  by  Marlborough^s  advice, — that 
calumny,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  now  be  no  .more  repeated.     He 
was  no  longer  the  moving  mind  in  all  foreign  negociations.     Know^ 
ing  that  his  power  was  on  the  decline,  his  desire  was  to  incur  as 
Utde  responsibility  as  possible  for  measures  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  influence,  and  he  called  himself  white  paper,  upon 
yihich  the  treasurer  and  his  friends  might  write  theur  directions. 
The  campaign  opened  with  another  successful  passage  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  a  great  and  unexpected  success.    '  I  bless  God,' 
said  Marlborough,  *  for  putting  it  into  their  heads  not  to  defend 
them,  for  at  Pont  de  Vendin  where  I  passed,  the  Mareschal  d'Arta- 
goan  .was  with  20,000  men,  which  if  he  had  staid  must  have 
made  it  very  doubtfuL     But,  God  be  praised,  we   are  come 
here  widioat  the  ■  loss  of  any  men«    The  .excuse  ike  French  make  • 
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hf  that  w^  came  four  days  before  thef  expected  ^uft/  Hiis  more- 
meaat  was  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Douay.  It  was  expected 
that  Villars  would  venture  a  battle  for  its  relief,  for  it  was  a  pott 
lof  great  importance,  to  which  die  allies  could  bring  all  their  stores 
by  water,  even  from  Amsterdam,,  and  the  French  had  a  ^eat  su- 
ipertority  of  numbers.  Marlborough  looked  for  an  action,  Imt 
MO  longer  with  that  joyous  expectatioa  which  hitherto  he  had  al- 
ways felt,  for  the  cursed  spirit:  of  faction  which  was  undermining 
■every  thing  at  home  had  now  begun  to  prevail,  and  was  mahifeat- 
-ing  itself  even  in  the  army*  If  the  batde  was  fought  he  believed 
4kat,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  must  be  very  decisive.  '  I 
long  for  an  end  of  the  war/  says  he, '  so  God'a  will  be  dooe^ 
Whatever  the  event  may  be,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  reproach  my- 
self with,  having  with  all  my  heart  done  my  duty,  and  being  1^ 
-tberto  blessed  with  more  success  than  eyer  was  ktiown  before. 
;My  wishes  and  duty  are  the  same;  but  I  can't  say  I  have  the 
same  sanguine  prophetic  spirit  I  did  use  to  have,  for  in  aillfae 
former  actions  1.  did  never  doubt  of  success,  we  faavmg  had  con- 
stantly the  great  blessing  of  being  of  one  mind.  I  cannot  say  it 
is  so  now,  for  I  fear  some  are  run  so  feir  into  villainoiis  iactioD, 
Jthat  it  would  give  them  more  content  to  see  us  beaten;  but  if  I 
hve  I  will  be  so  watchful  that  it  shall  Jiot  be  in  their  pow^  to  do 
jBUch  hurt/  Douay  fell ;  the  skilful  dispositions  of  Villars  pii»- 
:vented  the  allies  from  laying  siege  to  Arras'^  which  had  been 
their  intention ;  they  therefore  turned  upon  Bethune,  which  they 
invested,  and  won.  The  French  marshals  constructed  a  series  of 
•defenceft  to  cover  the  interior  of  France;  and  the  allies  tkfied 
the  campougn  by  the  captui«  of  Aire  and  St.  Venant. 

Meantime  the  administration  of  the  whigs  had  been  effectually  • 
.undermined,  and  they  had  ample  reason  to  regret  the  impolitic 
way  in  which  they  forced  themselves  into  office,  and.  the  ill- 
judged  and  intemperate  manner  in  which  they  had  condocted 
the  late  negociation,  and  given  the  king  of  France  so  great  an 
advantage  over  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  A  large  portion 
oi  Mr.  Coxe's  work  is  necessarily  employed  in  developmg  the 
miserable  intrigues  by  which  they  were  fooled  as  well  as  over- 
throwp.  We  may  be  allowed  to  avoid  the  pain  and  humiliation 
of  following  liini  through  the  disgraceful  detail,  except  in  that 
part,  wherein  Marlborough  was  more  particularly  concerned.  By 
a  strange  inconsistency,  the  duchess,  high-minded  as  she  was, 
after  her  long  bickerings  with  the  Queen,  and  the  total  aliena- 
4ion  which  she  had  in  some  degree  provoked  and  deservied, 
dreaded  a.dia|nissal  from  her  office  as  something  disgraceful  2  and 
when  the  intention  of  dismissing  her  was  intimated,  Marlborough, 
in  a  personal. interview,  requested* the. Queen  not  to  remove  her 
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till  tkt  end  of  tbe  war,  which  might  reasonably  be  eipected 
in  tbe  course  of  a  year,  when,  he  said,  diey  would  both  xetire 
together.  The  Queen,  who  had  all  the  inflexibility  of  her  fa«- 
ther's  character,  insisted  that  the  gold  key  should  be  delivered  to 
her  widiin  three  days,  and  Marlborough,  even  on  his  knees,  nu- 
treated  for  an  interval  of  ten  days,  that  means  might  be  devised 
for  rendering  the  blow  less  mortifying  and  disgraceful.  It  is 
mortifying  to  record  this,  but  it.  was  his  last,  or  rather  his  only 
weakness,  and  its  palliation  may  be  found  m  that  affection  for  his 
wife,  which,  had  he  been  less  than  what  he  was,  would  have  de* 
generated  into  uxoriousness.  From  all  the  other  trials  which 
were  preparing  for  him  he  came  off  like  gold  from  the  furnace. 
And  on  this  occasion,  also  he  perfectly  recovered  himself.  I'he 
queen,  with  her  characteristic  temper,  insisted  upon  having  tbe 
key  within  the  time  that  she  had  specified :  Marlborough  delivered 
it  that  same  evening ;  and  not  being  prepared  for  so  ready  as 
obedience,  her  behaviour  was  such  as  if  a  sense  of  her  own  ingra- 
titude had  then  confounded  her.  His  own  feeling  of  resentmeat 
would  have  led  him  to  resign  the  command  at  the  same  time : 
the  advice  of  the  duchesid,  and  of  Godolphin,  a  consideration  of 
.what  viras  due  to  Eugene,  to  the  allies,  and  to  the  general  good, 
—rfinally,  the  hope  of  being  yet  enabled  to  complete  the  services 
wlach  be  had  rendered  to  Europe,  and  to  his  country  (ungratefully 
as  that  country  was  now  beginning  to  requite  him)  by  concluding 
a  safe  and  lasting  peace,  overcame  this  impulse.  Mr.  Coxe  ap- 
ipears  to  regret  ti^b :  in  an  evil  hour,  he  says,  he  yielded  to  their 
ff^resentations,  and  continued  in  the  command  only  to  encoimt^ 
the  disgrace  and  persecution  with  which  he  had  been  threatened, 
a&d  to  lament  the  conclusion  of  that  dishonourable  peace  which  . 
he  so  much  deprecated.  In  this  instance  we  differ  from  his 
biographer,  and  consider  the  magnanimity  with  which  Marlbo*- 
Tough  then  sacrificed  all  private  considerations,  and  even  hazarded 
his  military  reputation,  by  serving  under  a  ministry  whose  malevo- 
lence he  knew,  and  from  whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  nothkig 
hat  ilA  usage,  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  true  greatness  in  the 
itfe  of  this  illustrious  man. 

Under  diese  circumstances  he  entered  upon  his  last  campaign, 
^nd  with  the  further  disadvantage  of  losing  his  worthy  colteaguiB 
£agene,  who,  in  consequ<»ice  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joa^»b, 
was  trailed  away,  taking  with  him  all  his  cavalry,  and  a  consider- 
ate part  of  his  foot.  The  French  had  been  busily  employed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  and  through  the  wmta*,  in 
fanning  and  strength^fning  a  series  of  lines  extending  from  Naouir 
to  the  coast  of  Picardy,  near  Montreuih  Villars  relied  so  much 
upon  tbe  stvengfeh  of.  these  defences  that  .he.  boasted  of  bating  at 
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last  brought  Marlborough  to  his  ne  p/us  ultrq :  he  was  encou* 
raged  also  by  the  immediate  diminution  of  force  which  Eugene*8 
departure  had  occasioned,  and  sent  word  to  his  antagonist  that  he 
should  be  30yO(X)  stronger  than  the  allies.     Upon  this  Marlbo^ 
rough  observed,  '  if  their  superiority  be  as  great  as  he  says  it  will 
be,  I  should  not  apprehend  much  from  them,  but  that  of  their 
being  able  to  hinder  us  from  acting,  which  to  ray  own  particular 
would  be  mortification  enough ;  for,  since  constant  success  has 
not  met  with  approbation,  what  may  I  not  expect  when  nothing 
is  done  !     As  I  rely  very  much  on  Providence,  so  I  shall  be  ready 
at  improving  all  occasions  that  may  offer/     But  whatever  supe- 
riority of  numbers  the  French  might  have  possessed,  Louis  was 
at  that  time  playing  too  sure  a  game  with  the  English  cabinet  to 
hazard  any  thing  in  the  field :  Viilars  therefore  received  positive 
orders  not  to  risk  an  engagement.     Marlborough's  object  was  to 
invest  Bouchain ;  to  do  this  he  must  break  through  the  lines,  and 
he  well  knew  that  the  consent  of  the  generals  and  Dutch  de- 
puties could  never  be  obtained  for  so  difficult  an  attempt  :>  he 
must,  therefore,  imperceptibly  bring  them  into  a  situation  where 
they  woul4  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  he  must 
deceive  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.     He  effected  both  objects^ 
and  duped  the  enemy  so  effectually,  that  having  first  made  them 
demolish  the  fortifications  at  Arleux  which  impeded  his  pro- 
ject, he  got  within  their  lines  without  losing  a  single  man — being, 
says  Colonel  Blackader,  one  of  the  finest  projects  and  best  exe- 
cuted which  has  been  during  the  war.     Viilars  endeavoured  then 
to  lure  him  to  a  battle,  as  the  only  means  of  wiping  off  the  dis- 
grace, and  even  the  Dutch  deputies  were  so  elated  with  this  great 
and  unexpected  success  that  they  urged  him  to  attack  the  French ; 
but  Marlborough  knew,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  men,  who  had  marched  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
the  preceding  day,  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  advantage.     He  had  gained  his  object  without 
a  battle  ;  and  he  chose  to  expose  himself  to  the  censure  of  envious 
tongues  and  evil  minded  men,  rather  than  hazard  the  lives  of  his 
men  without  an  adequate  cause.     Blackader,  while  he  expresses 
his  regret  at  the  disappointment,  bears,  at  the  same  time,  a  just 
testimony  to  the  commander.     '  It  was  very  near  carried  in  a 
council  of  war,'  he  says,  ^  that  we  should  attack  them,  but  it  was 
resolved  otherwise,  to  the  regret  of  most  part  of  the  army.     In 
such  cases  vox  exercitus  vox  Dei.    Our  soldiers  were  much  en-r 
couraged  by  their  success  in  passing  the  lines,  and  the  enemy 
much  discoura^d.      When  God  delivers  our  enemy  into  our 
hand,  and  we  let  them  escape,  he  often  allows  them  to  be  more 
troublesome  afterwards.     On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  be 
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»UB{McioiM  of  our  generd't  cohdnct ;  we  liaire  vioipe  reinon  to  a4» 
mire  h,  and  to  believe  he  knows  a  thousand  times  better  what  is 
to  be  done  than  we.  Submissive  obedience  is  our  duty,  and  I 
give  it  heartily.  If  any  man  deserves  implicit  obedience  I  think 
he  does,  both  in  respect  of  his  capacity  and  integrity.' 

In  the  face  of  a  superior  force  Marlborough  now  laid  siege  to 
Bouchain,  the  armies  being  so  near  and  in  so  extraordinary  a 
sitttation  that  the  besiegers  were  bombarded  by  the  enemy.  But 
the  only  fruit  which  Vil|ars  derived  from  this  was  th^  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  the  garrison,  consisting  of  eight  battalions  aifd 
500  horse,  march  out  as  prisoners  of  war.  An  anecdote  of 
Marlboroagh  at  this  time  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  any  account 
of  his  'life,  however  brief.  Fenelon  was  then  archbishop  of 
Cambray.  llie  estates  of  his  see  were  exposed  to  plunder,  and, 
from  respect  to  his  genius  and  virtues,  the  English  commander^ 
ordered  a  detachment  to  guard  the  magazines  of  com  at  Chateau 
Cambresis,  and  gave  a  safe-conduct  for  their  conveyance  to  Cam- 
bray. But  apprehending  afterwards  that  even  this  protection 
might  not  be  respected  because  of  tlie  scarcity  of  bread,  he  sent 
a  corps  of  dragons  iVith  waggons  to  transport  the  grain,  and  es- 
cort it  to  the.  precincts  of  the  town.  He  meditated  next  the  cap- 
ture of  Quesnoy;  the  ministers  at  home  affected  to  approve  of 
bis  intention,  and  assured  bim  that  they  were  making  the  strongest 
representations  to  the  Dutch  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
concurrence.  While  these  v«ry  ministers  were  deceiving  th^ir 
general,  they  were  cairying  on  a  secret  negociation  with  France,, 
and  bad  actually  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  that  peace  by  wfai^h 
,  the  interests  of  iheir  allies  and  their  country  were  betrayed. 

We  may  be  spared  the  humiliating  task  of  following  the  ma- 
.  nceuvres  by  which  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  brought  about^  and 
of  entering  into  the  details  of  that  abominable  transaction ;' a 
transaction  in  which  the  agents  at  home  felt  so  secure  of  tb^ir 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  so  conscious  of  th^ir  deserts,  that 
they  jested  among  themselves  about  the  gallows  and  the  scaffoM^ 
to  which  they  might  be  exposed  if  they  lost  the  protection  of  the 
Queen, — and  the  ministers  abroad  espoused  so  openly  the  inte- 
rest of  die  enemy,  as  to  provoke  from  Eugene  the  indignaht 
qQestion  whether  they  were  acting  as  negociators  on  the  side  bf 
England  or  of  France.  The  whole  scheme  of  this  infamous  aii- 
ministration  could  lyot  be  effected  as 'long  as  Marlborough  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  It  was  impossible  to  make  him  act 
treacheronsly  towards  the  allies;  and  it  was  always  to  be  feared  that 
by  some  signal  stroke  he  might  at  once  defeat  the  French  aftny  and 
die  sdiemes  of  the  English  cabinet.  The  removal  of  Marlbo- 
rough therefore  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  plans)  and 
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.Ibift  aJoiHt  nir^wWL  prw«i  ^Jww  rightly  h«  tckud^n  iiwtic^wgiiiif  tf»e 
V  c^fiiioapd.  The  mem^  hy  wli«cJi  d*e^  brought  about' hi«  (^ww*ft*l 
IWejfe  vi'Qutby  of  the  men*    They;  accused  him  of  pecutalioo^  b«- 

MpaMeq  he-hacl  recdwed  the  aame  |)Qrq.«isites  which  bad  always 

been  allo\Ced  to  tbeje0miiKftiifdLer-4a*-cbief  ip  tho^e  co«vtoe8  jfQr 
.  lecret  service  moniey;  which  he  bad  been  pmvileged  to  ireceive, 

;mQr«over»  and  to  employ  without  accoutit,  hy.the  Queen!s  .rpy^l 
<  wliiT£int)  and  which  had  been  r«p plied,  %%  Marlborough,  s^d  »«h;s 

defence,  *  from  time  to  time  for  inteiligence  and  gec^t  aervice^ 
^flnd.with  such  success^  that  next  to.  jibe  blessing  ^f  God.iftidthe 
;  (bravery  of  the  troops,  we  might  in  great  measure  iattribuDe  oi»9t 

idf  the  advantages  of  the  wiar  in  the  Low. Countries  to  the  timejy 

jind  good  adyice  procwed  with  the  help  of  tWs  ;inoney,'  Upon 
.'this  groundi  and  upon  die undexiiahle  f&ctthat  th^same  aUiOwonae 

^lad  been  always  paid  tQ  his  predecessora,  MarlborOugit  so-com- 
,;plelely  vindicated  himself, .  thisit  though  Ae  .commissioners  .<>f 

public,  accounts,  who  were  the  tools  of  the  reigning  ftctiop, 
.pronounced  an  <opiaiQn  against  himiiq  a  report. as;  flagrantly  ffthe 

119  it  was  malicious,  and  though  upon  tte^  repiort  thet  QiM^en 
4i8mi^sed  himJrom.aUbis  empioywftentii,  ^tlwrtfthe-oafttterpaigbt 
-^pndeigo  an  impairtial  inMestigation'-r-bie  enemies,  .malignant* as 
'.  tliey  .were,  dired  not  pursue  theiin^eetigation-i  When  Lwfs 
tfae«rd  of  thisacty.fhe  addediWftlh  hifilown  band.a:3eiM;en«e'iabis 
r  dispatohes  to  his  agen*  at  Loriden;  a^yiog>  5  the  affair  ^f^dis- 
.jplacing  the  Duke/of  MarlbeMrojuigh  will  do  fe>^  \\k  a11^we4eske/. 
, ,  >  Ev^ery  means  was  no!\v  used  to  blacken.  Iho/bte  ininistl?y;;--f->for 
i :  ibis  purpose  no  accusation  wa^  either  too  absurd  jot  too  inlroiciotts , 

A  cry  of  peculation  wajs  raiised ! against  them, J99, that  wbiirh  Wps 

Ittosi;  likely  to  obtain  belief  among  the  vulgar,  ^nd  dxeite  poj^ular 

^^tpry.  A  deficit  of  thirty-five  rilillioas  was  .charged  agaiwait'thfiwi, 
'  013  fif  diey  were  vespondible  for. all  the  unsettled. accouAt»:  ^ifice 
,!the  Restoration;  and  this  charge,  as  has igememUyi been >the  0^9 
.  dwiji41ed  to  nothing  when  it  was  exaixuBied. >^.ln  -those,  idap  fit 
,  ^a$  the  custom  on  the  aunih'ers'ary  of  QubeenGlisabetb'is  i«ati- 
;  juration,  to  burn  in  eifigy  the, Pope,  the  Devil  and  thfcr  P»e4ie»der. 
-  TbeeSigifss  were^itrested  upcJu: a -pretence. that  the  whig*  i»*«iid#d 
^  to.take  advantage  of  the  holiday. tp  excite  m  ineurreJatijon?-a»d 
1  thjg  rjdicnloiin  fttnry.hftfl  fftifnd  its  way  into  bistoiAcal/vvriAiiBgarat 
•  home  and  abroad,  wi^i  the  additional  absurdikiy/thiit  Maitlfadroiugh 

was  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of^tTiemobV  ^*^d  thait  Prince  Eu- 
t  gene  ^yais  liOi  support  him.  Mother  fable  abcused  theu»'of  a 
,  design  tp.fire  the  city,  miit'der  tlie  niinisters,,  seize  and  depose 
'.|^e.  Queeu,  and  place  the. Elector  of  Hia&over  on  the  thfpjn^! 
>  Slsinders  ofitbis  kind  wtre  too  gross  to  deserve  ;coBtfadi<{ttony}apr 

fiould'the  alattderer  j>e  &&ed  upon.  At  kngtb  a  peraooal  instult 
.    ,    '       '  /  '    of 
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o/  the  grcwfest  ki^d  wa^  o^ered  to  die  Duke,  an^  'in  the  most 
public  manner.  Earl  Poule^t,  in  yindiqating  the  Di^ke  of  Onpbnd, 
Vho  ha4  succeeded  to  the  conimand^  for  taking  the  field  with 
^ugene,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  in  secret  communication 
with  Villars,  and  had  secret  orders  not  to  fight;  said  of  him,  *  that 
pe  did  not  resemble  a  certain  genera);  who  led  his  troops  to  the 
l^laughter  to  caifse  a  j[reat  member  of  officers  to  be  knocked  on 
(he  head  ii^  a  battle,  or  against  ^toi^e  walls^  in  order  to  fill  his 
pockets  by  disposing  of  their  commissipus.'  Marlborough  heard 
him  ia  siWce,  but  as  sioon  as  the  house  rose  sept  &  mesj^age  to 
him  by  Lord  MohuUi  inviting  hini  to  take  the  air  in  the  countr}', 
Earl  Pouiet  could  iiot  conceal  from  his  lady  the  uncomfortable 
epnotioQ^  whi^ch  thi?  message  excited,  ^nd  the  duel  was  prevented 
)l)y  ^  direct  order  from  the  Queen  to  Marlborough;  enjoining  hinj 
Jto  propeea  no  farther  in  th/e  affair.  It  is  sufficient  punishment 
for  thj9  slanderer,  that  be  is  remembered  in  history  for  this;  ancj 
^pr  this.  Qijly.;  .so  easily  may  thp  coarsest  and  meaqi^st  mind  p^r- 
ichaje  for  jitself  a  perpetuity  of  disgrace ! 

rqt  ]the  »ake  of  avoiding  daily  insults  and  further  pprsecujtlon, 
Marlborough  determined  upon  leaving  England.  The  death  o^ 
Go<dolphin  Released  him  from  the  strongest  tie  which  bound  him 
jto  )iis  then  ungrateful-  country,— for  ue  yi^as  .unwilling  to  leave 
)iis.  old  ,tned  friend;  l^bo^ring  under  the  severest  sufferings  of  ^ 
mortal  disease.*  A  ptyssport  was  Qb{:ained  by  means  of  Harley. 
px  Oxford,  as  he  ipu3t  ppw  be  chilled;,  \\\  opposition  to  some  or 
]bis  colleague^.  B^se  £^s  Oxford'a  conduct  was,  he  was  not  sp 
J)ad  fts  Bolingbrpke.;  he  had  not  the  san\e  hatred  to  Marlbor 
jrpugn^  (perhaps  because  hii^  obligations  to  him,  gre^t  as  they 
^^erC;  h^L.d  not  be^n  quite  ,so  great,)  ai)d  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  n?ay  ^aye  tjioiig^t  it  de^irajble  fpr  the  sake  of  the  Protestant 
^UCces^iipn,  jto  which  \^  wais  sipcer^ely  attached,  and  which  Bo- 
lingbrpke was  plotting  to  set.  aside,  that , Marlborough  should  be 
^ut  of  his  ^nei?iies?  rea<ch;  ^rid  in  sfsituation  jwhere  be  might  act 
mi  .its  ,suppQ|-t,  nybeu  occasion  should  require.  The  restoration 
4ijf  the  Stu^t*  J^pe  indeed  appeared  so  possible,  from  the  prin- 
^)es  of  8o\ingi)!roke  apd  th,e  favourite,  how  Lady  Mash^m^  and 
,fi:pp[i  the  ,UTe,cpj^cilea][)le.  dislike  with  which  ^he  Queen  regarded 
^t^e  l^pu^e  of  Hanover,  jtnat  ^^rlborough  thought  it  prudent, 
^j>^fo^e  .lie  l^ft  Engla^id,  to  iply^st  .^0,000/.  in  the  Dujch  funds  ai 
^  ipe^ns  of  ^u)3sistepce  in  ca^e  of  0iat  event.  As  this  great  com- 
.,p[ian.dpjr  Jt^a^  recqiy^d  the  ji^ighest  proofs  of  royal  favour  both 
;froipi;his  owp  ^ovefeign  j^nd  from  foreign  princes,  he  \vas  fated 

*  Godolphin,  the  lord  treasmrer  in  tlios^  days  of  peculation,  which-  haid  been  so  ibndlj 
fct«BB9(4in  piurJiamentjand  ev«p  from  the  ttvone,  iRas  so-far  fr^m  hayii^  cnric^^  hifti' 
|df,  Ihat  die  projterty.^fiidj  he  je£t  <jid  Jiqt  exceed  12,000/. 
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66  Coxe — Life  of  Marlborough. 

also  to  have  some  experience  of  royal  ingratitude.'  The  goverbf 
iuent  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  had  been  more  than  once  ^ 
pfFered  to  hini^  and  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Archduke  Charles^ 
and  he  had  been  prevented  from  accepting  it  only  by  the  jealous  j 
of  the  Dutch.  When  he  perceived  that  his  disgrace  was  im* 
pending,  he  asked  for  this  Appointment,  and  the  Archduke  evaded 
a  compliance  with  his  request.  Nor  Was  this  the  only  instance 
of  ingratitude  from  that  thankless  quarter.  The  priiicipality  of 
Mindelheim,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  atlter  the  battle 
of  Bl^heim,  was  restored  at  the  peace  to  Bavaria,  and  though 
an  equivalent  was  promised  to  Marlborough,  it  was  n'ever  granted^ 
nor  did  he  ever  obtain  any  compensation  for  the  loss. 

When  he  embarked  at  Dover,  as  a  private  individual,  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  packet  had  sufficient  English  feeling  to  receive  him 
with  a  voluntary  salute.  No  other  honour  was  paid  him  lipbn 
leaving  his  native  country;  but  as  the  illustrious  exile  entered  the 
liarboiir  of  Ostend  he  was  welcomed  with  a  salute  of  artillery 
frooi  the  town,  forts  aiid  shipping.  And  along  the  whole  roaa 
to  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  though  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  notice' by 
taking  the  most  private  ways,  he  was  entertained  with  the  highest 
marks  of  respect  and  affection,  by  governors,  garrisons,  mia^ 
gi^trates  and  people  of  all  ranks.'  A  finer  tribute  was  never  paid 
to' true  greatness.  They  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer,  and 
mingling  exclamations  against  the  English  cabinet  with  their 
expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude  tov^ards  hifti,  ma^y  of 
them  «hed  tears  of  indignant  feeling,  and  said  it  were  better  to 
'be  bom  in  Lapland  than  in  England,  for  that  no  nation  h^d  ever 
jallen  so  unaccountably  from  such  a  height  6(  glory  and  ^ste^nk 
into  such  contempt  and  degradation.  He  dwdt  sbtne  titne  a^ 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  from  an  apprehension  that  his  person  was 
not  safe  there,  he  went  to  Maestricht ;  there  the  Duchess  joined 
him :  they  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  and  after  a  few  months  re- 
moved to  Antwerp,  as  a  safer  place  while  the  war  continued  in 
'Germany.  From'  thence  he  correspondied  with  Hanover,  aid 
M'ith  the  leaders  of  the  Hanoverian  interest  in  England,  and  th^^ 
lie  held  himself  in  readiness  to  transport  troops  to  England  oji 
the  demise  of  the  Queen,  engaging  to  use  his  endeavoursf  to'siEi^ 
cure  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  at  Dunkirk  and  to  embark  at*  the(r  . 
head.  The  danger  to , which  the  Protestant  succession,  waii  at  thiit 
'time  exposed  is  believed  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Electre^s 
Sophia,  a  remarkable  personage,  who  at  the  age '  of  eighty-four 
.  retained  an  unusual  strength  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  usejd 
to  S9y,  that  if  she  could  but  live  to  have  Sophia  Queen  oif  Eng- 
4and  engraven  on  her  tomb^  she  ahould  die  content.  Had  she 
lived  three  months  longer,  that  wish  would  have  been  gratified. 

As 
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As  the  crisis  drew  nearer,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
Marlboroiigh  should  return  where  his  presence  might  be  of  great 
importance.  Among  the  calumnies  with  which  his  memory  has 
been  loaded^  is  the  absunLchatge,  that  he  was  at  this  time  cor-  ^ 
responding  with  theT^retender,  and  intriguing  with  Bolingbroke 
to  secure  his  succession.  This  falsehood  also  is  now  eifectually 
refuted ;  and  it  appears  from  their  own  acknowledgment,  that 
the  ministers  who  were  plotting  for  that  purpose  were  *  frightened 
put  of  their  wits'  at  the  news  of  his  intended  return.  That  return 
would  have  e^iposed  him  to  a  renewal  of  persecution,  and  to  every 
mortification  and  every  injury  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Queen  and  her  ministers  to  inflict, — but  when  the  vessel  wherein 
he  had  embarked  approached  the  coast  near  Dover,  it  was 
boarded  by  a  messenger  with  news  of  the  Queen's  decease,  and 
the  undisputed  accession  of  George  I.  This  monarch,  though 
he  duly  appreciated  the  services  of  Marlborough,  and  respected 
him  accordingly,  never  forgave  him  for  not  having  communicated 
to  him  the  intended  operations  of  that  campaign  in  which  Bra- 
bant and  Flanders  had  been  recovered.  He  restored  him  to  his 
offices,  but  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  advice,  as  for  his  own 
sake  and  that  of  the  country  he  should  have  done ;  for  hkd  the 
opinion  of  this  consummate  statesman  been  taken,  a  combined 
administration  would  have  been  formed,  to  include  some  of 
the  moderate  tories  who  had  supported  the  protestant  succes- 
sion at  the  ijioment  when  dieir  services  were  most  essential. 
It  was  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  had '  ever  before 
occurred  for  bringing  upright  men  of  different  parties  to  act 
together  for  the  general  good. 

Marlborough  lived  eight  yeard  after  his  return,  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  that  leisure  and  tranquillity  which'  he  had  always 
desired*  It  is  not  true,  as  Johnson  has  taught  us  to  beHeve,  that 
the  tears  of  dotage  flowed  from  his  eyes.  In  the  year'  1716  he 
had  tvvo  paralytic  strokes,  but  recovered  both  his  strength  and 
faculties,  except  tliat  there  were  a'feW  words  which  he  could  not 
distinctly  articulate.  In  other  respects,  however,  he  was  so  Kttfe 
impaired,  that  he  continued  to  attend  Parliament,  and  to  perform 
the  business  of  his  office  as  Captain-General  and  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  till  within  six  months  of  his  death.  He  wished  to  re- 
sign those  offices,  but  was  induced  by  Sunderland's  intreaties'.  and 
the  king's  particular  desire  to  retain  them.  At  length  a  rtetum  of 
the  disorder  proved  fatal :  he  lay  for  some  days  aware  oFapproach- 
'ing  dissolution,  and,  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  he  quietly 
^expired  on  the  l6th  of  June  17^i2,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
The  Duchess,  though  sixty-two  when  she  was  thus  left  a  widow, 
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f'  <  .,'»*' 

$till  poeseBsed  some  attractions  of  person,  atid  proposal^  df  tfiar* 
yiage  >vBre  made  to  her  by  Lord  Coniiigsby,  and  by  the  t)uke  of 
Somerset.  In  her  reply  to  the  latter  she  declined  the  connectidll 
s^s;  unsuitable  to  her  time  of  life,  and  added,  that  if  she^rid 
pnly  thirty  instead  of  threescore,  sne  would  not  permit  even  th^ 
Emperor  of  the  world  to  succeed  in  that  heart  which  had  b^^ti 
^evoted  to  John  Duke  of  Marlborough*  She  survived  her  hus- 
band .two  and  twenty  years,  and  lived  to  see  the  niJlgnificent 
pile  of  Blenheim  completed  according  to  hi»  directions.  Qheeii 
Anne  had  promised  to  build  thi^  proud  monument  of  national 
glory  at  her  own  i?xpens.e,----if  Marlborough  had  not  had  it  finished 
5i,t  \k\^  own,  it  would, have  remained  in  its  ruins,  a  striking  liionUr 
ment  of  her  fickleness,  and  of  tte  meanneSJi  of  her  ministers. 

If  Mxy  Coxe  by  the  publication  ot  these  volumes  had  ren- 
dered no  other  service  to  historical  literature  than  that  of  clearing 
Marlborough's  character  from  the  imputations  with  which  it  hafe 
be^n  stained;,  that  service  alone  would  entitle  liim  to  the  grati- 
tude of  all  good  Englishmen.  Madame  S6vign6  has  said  Le 
monde .«  a  f^mnt  de  luagfies  injustices :  it  were  better  to  say  there 
will  be  no  injustice  in  the  next  worlds — for  that  which  is  com- 
■mitted  in  this>  is  often  but  too  lasting  in  its  effects.  During  ii 
,whole  century  Marlborough  has  been  represented  in  bboks  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  consummate  general  indeed,  but  as 
|]feing  devoid  of  honour  and  of  principle,  an  intriguer,  a  traitor^ 
a  peculator,  and  30  carieless  of  human  life  and  of  human  suffer- 
ings, that  for  the  sake  of  his  own  sordid  interests  he'  w^antonfy 
prolonged  a'  wair  which,  but  for  his  ambition  and  his  avarice^ 
uJight  many  limes  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  These  foiil 
charges  were  urged  against  hina  by  persons  who  ktie\y  that  they 
Vf^te  fililse — men  whom  he  had  patronized  and  brought  forward; 
and  for  S9ine  of  whom  he  had  exerted  himself  disinterestedly,  even 
,  so  as  to  offend  the  whigs  with  whom  he  acted.  His  enemies  gave 
these  falsehoods  the  sanction  of  authority  when  they  were  in 
power^  bjBcause  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  Marlborough  before 
.ihey  could, sacrifice  the  interests  of  .t^eir  country,  and  betray  the 
Protestant  succession  which  they  designed  to  do.  And  the  ca- 
Jumnies  which  t^us  originated  have  prevailed  to  this  day,  becausje 
they  fcave  found  their  way  from  libels  into  history,  and  still  more 
because  they  were  propagated  in  the  writings  of  Swift,  a  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  moral  assassination  which  was  planned  aiij 
perpetrated  by  his  party,  ^wift  was  beyond  all  comparisoii 
the  aUest  writer  of  that  a^e :  but  his  conduct  upon  this  occa- 
^sion,  like  some  other  of  his  actions^  cian  only  be  explained  by 
.supposing  that  the  malady  which  rendered  him  at  last  so  pitiat>fe 
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a  Sf^aote  4>t  budiAri  w<BalLtv(68^  affecfed  his  heaevt  loDg  bi^AM'6'' 
it-tdirdiflfiFew  h»  iiitelkct. 

It  19  ti6  light 'Wrong  to  the <deait  that  an  honourable  name  • 
should  fJHid  lon^ha^e  been* defamed :  it  n  no  lighf  injury  to  the'' 
livwg.     What  ingenticms  mind  ib  there  that  has  riot  felt  sorrow « 
and  humiliation  for  -the  obli^ility  aiid  meanness'  by  -wliidi  the^i 
character  of  Marlborough' hiisf  hitherto  seemed  to*  be  degraded^r^* 
Who*  is  there  that  has  fiot  fch  that  whatever*  derogated  from  the 
admiifafkn'  which  he  would  otherwise  have  merited,  w*8  to  b^>^ 
regretted  as  d  national'  evil  f-r-for  the  ref>atfttion  t>{  sueh  itlen^fi^^  \ 
Maryborough^  Us  Kebon,  *  (liiid  let  d«  be  allowed  to.  add  the- 
only-  name-'  worthy  to  be  classed  with  tfhein,)  as*  WeBington^  be- 
long to  their  ei^untpy.    14  sueb  names^  nations,  have'  much  of-  / 
their  p^rmahetit  glory,  dnd  no  smell  part  of  their  strength t  the'  \ 
slanderer,  therefore,  ivho  detracts  from  their  feme  and  derperse^' 
then*  menMny  iioifimitsu'  morftl  treasoo^-^-^nd  els %t  a»  he  «ue^ ' 
ceeds,;iiMlk*ts  a  ^Ound  upon  his  natiye  latlll ;  bat  sooner  of  hkter^  ^  i 
truth  pre<i^ails,<iand  iiis  infeony  th^h  is  in  propoilsoh  to  the  m^ritf  *  | 
which  he  had  oahnnniatedl    Ifthef  spirit  of  fikctioti-did'iiiot  cto^'J 
stroy  all*  sense  of  shsime  as  Well-  as>  of  honesty,  'and  slultky  metV^ 
while  it  depraved  them,  these  Menfioirs  of  Maf Iborough  would  > 
be  m!Ore  eiicaeious  than  'any  other  history,  that  of  our  oWn  times^  • 
etce})t^d,  in  showing  svch  ealumnjatoi-^  what  kind  Of*  reputiitioii  >  , 
they  are  purchasiiig  for  themselves. 

Marlborough^s 'character  is  now  htid  open  to  th*  world,  wilh-^- 
oUt  reserve,   from  the  mosi!  unquestictoable  documents*     Hid* 
eal»)y  eOrre^^on^iiee^with  Jatees  is  the  only  blot,  and  ibr  tha%'- 
offence,  all  circjijcnstance^  being*  feifly  considered,  ifhere  are  few 
persdtis  who  wduld  ftin^  the  fii-st'«tone.    After  what  has  ahekdy<> 
been  skk)  up^  "Aat  sttbjecti  it  iti^y  ■  suflSce  to  observe,  that  J 
Williami  Who'best  undferstocid' the  circumstance,  a*id  wa»  tb^' 
person  ntostbffeUded,'  entii^ly  e^ctised'him ;  trusted  hitti  himself^  < 
and  recirotnmetide^  him  to  the  Aill  confidei^ce  of  his  SutiJcessor.^ 
Mf.'  CoKp  ^tows  thiEit  he  w^d'  pdrsiinohious  ;  frugality  had  beeil'?  ^1 
a  ne<<edSary  virtue  duritig  the  first  part  of  bis  life,  and*  the  habitf '     ' 
continued  aftel^  the  necessity  had  ceased,^-to  this  arid  to  nothing  i 
mopedc^s  Ihecbal-ge  of  parsimony  amount.  '  He  was  not  pro-J  "  ^ 
fuse;' but  he  never  spared  when- it  Was  proper  Aat  he  shouhl'      \ 
s^nd.     bi'hisr  loans  tb  govemm^t/  in  his  buildings  iind  im*^ 
provements^  and  in  transactions  of  a  public  nature,  no  man  w*a^  ' 
more  momficent.'  ■  'fhesoMiers  would  !riot  have  loved  a  penu- 
rious ttiaO',  and  it  is  <3ertjwn  that  no/ general  ever  nK>re  entirri^  ' 
pt^ases^ed  the  lovo^s  well  as  the  confidence  •  of  bis  tnen;    Ai' 
Ohelftea  p^nsiOrief ,  at  the  eilecJtiori  of  l7S7i  was  threatened  ^*th^ 
thid  \^i  of  *is  pension  if  he  Would  •:not  vote  for  Ijord  Vape  «l 
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Windsor.     His  tfnstver  was,  'I  will  venture  9tatrvi]^»  ralher 
than  it  shall  be  said  that  I  vote  against. the  Duke  of  Mwrlbo^* 
rough's  grandson,  after  haiviAg  followed  his  grandfather  so  many 
hundred  Ie^tte&.'    TV  Duchess,  by  whom  this  anecdote  id ' 
routed,  addsj  *  I  do' not.  know  whether  they  have  taken  aw,2^y  hi&. 
pension,  but  I  hope  they,  will :  for  I  hdve  sent  him  word,  if  they 
dp  take  it  away,  I  will  settle  the  same  upon  him  for  his  life/ 

.  Even^his  inveterate  enemy,  Bolingbrpke,  acknowledged  after  his 
death  that  he  wa^s  the  greatest  general  and  the  greatest  minister  . 
that  our  country,  or  any  other,  bad  produced.    He  wa?,  indeed, 
the  main-spriiqj,  the  life,  the  moving  mind  of  the  whole  confede- 
racy.   The  allies,  with  jarring  views,  contradictory  mterests,  and 
oftentimes  with  jealous  and  even  hostile  fe^iugs  aUo,  were  kept 
together  less  by  their  common  danger  from  France  wid  their  com- 
mon hopes  of  security  and  advantage,  than  by  his  influepce  and 
his  matchless  powers  of.  conciliation.    They  had  no  confidence 
in  each  other,  and  little  confidence  in  their  own  councils;  but 
they  had  each  and  all  a  \vell  founded  confidence  in  him.    This 
vuis>  known  from  history.     Malice  and  falsehood^. successful  as 
they  were,  could  not  conceal  or  detract  from  his  paraunount  ex- 
cellence as  a  commander  and  a  statesman.  ,  Thfe  purity  of  prii^ate 
life  was  not  so  generally  kno^n,  for  this  liad  not  always-  been  re-  ; 
cfi^rded,  as  it  pught  to  be,>|br  edification  and  example.    ,He  wi^s 
•a  JFaithful  husband  as  well  as  %  fond  one.     No  indecent  word  or 
allusion  ever  passed  his  lips,  and  if  any  person   uttered   an 
obscenity  before  him,  he  resented  it  as  a  personal  affront  and  . 
an  act  pf  public  immorality.     His  camp  was  not  like  Crofn- 
weirs,  for  Marlboroufjh  was  neither  fanaUc  nor  hypocrite*  ,  Colo- 
nel Bla<?kader  complamed.  of  the  irreligion  and  profligacy  of  hi» 
companions;  and  for  this  he  may  have  had  cause  enough;  but  he 
waa^  a  man  of  morbid  feelings,  and  a  puritanical  rigour  of  man- 
ners may  not  improbably  have  provoked  foolish  men  to  appear  in 
fa^s  company  worse  than  they  were.    Another  o|Scer  who  3ery0d. 
in  the  ^me  army  describes  the  camp  as  resemblii^  a  quiei  s^nd 
vffell-governed  city;  and  observes,  as  the  effect;  of  Marlborough's 
regulations  and  example,  that  ^  cursing  and  swearjbg  were  seldoni 
heard  among  the  officers,  and  the  poor  soldiers,  matiy  of  them  . 
the  refuse  fnd  dregs  of  the  nation,  became,  at  the  close  of  one  or 
two  caa^kpaigns,  civil,  sensible  and  clean,  a|id  bad  an  air  aUd  ;sipiril , 
above  the  vulgar/  i.^       . 

-  But  it  is  only  from  the  present  MemcHrs  tl^at  a  full  kno>¥ledge 
of  thij^  admirable  mas  can  be  ^^btajned.  Here  we  be^coo^  ac«- 
q^nted  ^\$\i  his  habitual  princijples  of  auction,  and  find  in  him  a 
cpmpiete  example  of  that  moral  intrepidity  which  is  dip  highest 
and  rarest  of  all  military  and  political  virtues..  H^e  wie.beb<»d,in 
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Co%e^^Lif&  of  Marlborough*  fA, 

letters  written  without  renerfe  or  affectation  ol^nj^iaiij  tlie^&opes 
and  thoughts  and  feelings  which  were*  revealed  only  to  his  neai^uit. 
and  dearest  friends.  The  man  who,  after  such  an  eap^uiiey. 
98^8  in  our  estimation  and  in  our  love,  has  stood  the  severest  test 
of  greatness :  nor  >vas  he  more  fitted  by  his  surpassing  talents  tof 
direct  the  counsels  of  princes,  arrange  campaigns  which  extended^ 
over  half  Europe,  and  give  his  orders  with  unerring  promptitude 
ia  the  heat,  of  battle,  than  by  his  virtues  and  affections  for  ttie  per«-^ 
feet  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  domestic  life.  Considerins  him. 
in  all  his  relations,  public  and  private,  it  may  safely  be  assertm  that 
Marlborough  approachef ,  almost  as  nearly^  as  human  frailty  will^ 
sUow;  t^  tb^e  p^r^ect  mod^  of  a  good  patriot,  a  true  statesman^, 
and  a  cmisummate  general. 


Abt.  II. — Michael  How,  the  last  and  noorsi  of  the  Bmh  Raur 

gers  of  f^an  Diemens  Land.    Narrative  of  the  Chief  Atrocities 

committed  b%f  this  Great  Murderer  and  his  Associates,  durisig: 

'  a  Period  of  Six  Years,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.    From  aaihei^. 

tic  sources  of  information.    HobarttTown.     Printed  by  Am^ 

drevB  Bent.     ISmo.     1818. 

nPHlS  is  the  greatest  literary  curiosity  that  has  yet  cokne  beCnt^ 

^  us — the  first  child  of  the  press  of  a  state  only  fifteen  year» 

old  \    It  will  of  course  be  reprinted  here; — but  our  copy,  the  copy: 

perns  noSf  is  a  genuine  Caitton,  rarissimas — ^nay  more,  it  hadi  the 

tide-ipage.     Few  impressions  were  "dunown  off  at  the  Hobart  Tow0 

Pi^s,  for  the  settlement  does  tuot  greatly  abound  in  readers ;  -  and 

we  therefore  recommend  the  Roxburghe  Club  to  s^ply  early  for 

a  copy,  for  this  little  book .  wUl  assufedly  be  the  '  Keynarde  the 

Foxe*  of  Australiim  bibliomaniacs. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  (of  which  Mobart  Town  forms  the  capital) 
is  an  island  nearly  as  large  as  Irdand,  to  the' sooth  of  the  colony 
of  New  Sooth  Wales,  better  known  to  our  renders,,  perhaps,  1^ 
Ae  nsttie  df  Botany  Bay  ;  but  separated  from  ibe  condn^nt  ai 
New  HoRttiid  by  a  strait  of  sixty  utiles  in  widths  cdled;aftea:ifes 
edferprizkig  discoverer  Mr.  Bass^*  and  a  dependency,  upm' that 
ctdbny,  from  which  it  was  ^nb-colooked.  xhe  island  mm  fiest 
iMted  by  Lieutenant  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  at  the  cioae  of  the 
year  1798,  in  a  small  decked  boat  boilt  at  NorMk  Islibnd,  of  jdie 

*  Sm^on  «f  the  Reliance.  Ca|>tiun  Flindert'i  talentt  were  appreamted  bj  tb«  Adr 
miraltv,  and  he  lived  to  witness  the  fruit  of  his  labours  ;  but  it  is  a  nielaiicholy  rci)ec6oiy 
(hat  hit  coni{>anion,  Mr.  Bass,  feft  Port  Jackson,  in  the  ^ear  1802,  at  famiter  ^a  tradmg 
v«nd,  caJied  the  Vemtt,  it bicli  haa  not  sipte  been  heaid  of.  '  Siie  w«a  bqiiiid  to thecoasl 
of  Pani  y  and  them  are  lepotti  that  Mr.  B«8»  u  still  living  aad  actlkd  m  that  coantrjr. 
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knade  art  Risdori  Cove,  in  the  riv^r  Derv^ent,  on  ^tht  south^^jwl 
sMe  of  thd  isfend,  in  1805,  by  Cajitain  John  Bieiweft;  of  the  Na??y, 
who  T^as  gfent  fi^m  Port  Jackson  for  that  purpoise  by'€knem<*< 
^Jirig;  but  oft  thfe^  arrival  <rf  Liedtenant  Colonel  ©ollins,  *h^  au- 
thor of  thie  *  Actbttht  of  Ifje^  South  Wales,'  k  was  removed  Id' 
Saflivkfl  Cove,  Where  the  rising  tdwti  of  H<iti^t'iiow  stands'.  ' 
''As  ih'i^  healthy  and  fertile  island  afppeai^S'to  ns  to  be  mttcfc 
ittrire  €ongefiTal  than  the  sultry  and  unwhol^siome  ba^ck 'vo<>ds»  ol 
Americac,  to  siibh  of  onr  cotmtryniienl  as-  pbss^ia  rifM?  thi^  feeliiigcf 
6f  EhglishAietf,  bnt  are  nevtertheless  compelled' t^  earrf  that 
nkhle  tb  d'  fbVeigti  land,  w6  shkK  present  them  Witfc  ati  fttAhenti^f 
and  recent  picture  of  its  actual  state.     -^       .  .     >■ 

The  north  coast  is  Ui  latitude  40*^41',  and  the  southern  promon- 
tory in  43°  38'  S.  Its  breadth  may  be  taken  at  150  miles,  and  its 
length  at  1 70.  The  climate  has  some  peaafikritieii^  which  bause  h 
ftvHder  winter  and  a  Warner  summer  tkan  might  top^i  esp^ctedfrom 
(fae  latitude  of  the  island,  allowing  for  tfae^stiaakted  ^fibrence  of 
fcdttiijtertittfrfe between  the  correspotidingparalielsof  the  two hfemis* 
pfc^eS'J  TPh^  isduthem  part^  it  being  hiity,  imd  towards  thesex*- 
tremity  even  mountainous,  the  climate  dfiHoi«rtTowii  is  variable. 
Gnfies'  and  burncanes  often  0€cur>  but  tb^y  are  generally  iaf  )s^<|t 
duratioo.  D  utiog  sasnmer  tfa  e  ordinary  couirse  Qf  the .  weather  j^  tie 
aHcmater lamdand  sea  breeiaey  the  former  c<omtnenciiig:ear]}  iiv  tjia 
B90irnliti^  and  pneivailing  till  iiooii>.M^ei>>it  is  succeeded  by  the  la);-^ 
teryM^hkk  usually  lasts  till  after  sruivset  i  Oc^aeaons^lly  bov^c^era 
kxt:  wind  blows  lirom  the  north  or  novth-we^t,  wfa^h,  t^o^igh  £^ 
seAibling  that  offNew  South  Wates,  idiich.;therei  rfisejf  tiie  th^^ 
mdmeter  to  106  degrees  in  the  shade,  is  greatly  mMgated, in  Vw 
Diemen's  Land  by  passing  acroaa  Bass's  Stfiit3k '»  The  a|i,tuiiu[i  if 
^ieileraUy  h  serene  and  delightfiil  season,  and  the  weather  cpntinii^^ 
fine  and'Opto  ii>  the  xbiiddTe  cur  end  of  IVf  ay*>  In  Juii0>  rali^,  /^leef 
xikL  <in  el^ated'  situations.)  snow  -set: in,;  yvifk  ittiixs^,  septbefly 
^les;  but  even  ii»  ^il^iiiter.  fioeweiith:er  intervener,  i^d  iifAth0V 
wind  nor  raii^  cat)  be  said  to  be  periodical.  Sight  fr^^iislCii  <>fciir9rt 
inght^  bqt  neidier .  ice  iio£  itoow  reoifarins  thrpughoul  the^  4ay  19  tb^ 
tiiUtes  andpiaiDs^  '  tin  Septemlberfbe  spring  iratpidly  adv^^c^es^  wi 
Bi'Octoberthe''wi3ather  reseliiibles  the  ^  f4ithie9»  April  of  $n  Bt^t 
liik  iM^y/  Diirit^l!hd  preaeht  :»dmm«lr  (iHI8)  the:thpriiiqim^t«r 
ha.s  not  exceeded  70^,  except  one  day,  on  which  a  hot  wind  raised 
it  to  6(f\  The  tange  durin'j^  the  months  of  December  aJnd  Janntfry 
has  been  from  54°  to  70°;  but  this  was  a  cool  season,  late  rains 
having  faillen  at  the^  beginning  of  it ;  so  that  the  average  may  pert 
haps  be  taken  four  of  j^e  degrees  highet*;  The  mean  summer  niid^ 
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d!^^  range  fri  thie  Aide  U  About  65^  iSif^  66^:  '  Hies^  f «ttiiirk«  tW!t« 
ma^de  aiHobart  Towft:  itt  thd  Iftterior,  the  fclitnate  is  nlor^  frte4 
aitd^erene.  With  sueh  A  climate  Yait  Diemefi's  Land  tMm.  iiecMb 
be  beiitthy  t  ht)  sSckiiess  bdongs't^  the  couiftry ;  and  the  mt^taili- 
tent  fever  peciiliar  to  new  and^tittcleared  lands  is  imknowh  h^m. 
Convict*;  after  a  v6ya|ge  fVbm  Englttiidy 'without' toucWng  at  any 
jport  by  the  ^ay,  recover  their  health  aoon  after  they  land*  Hotiatt 
Town  has  been  sixteen  months  together  without  a  ftoeral^  and 
in  a  detachment  6f  troop*  varying  from  70  to  apwaWls  of  lbO>  no 
death  o/rcnrred  irr  three  years.       '    ^  • 

Van  Diemen'is  Land  is  known  to  Jwjss^fe*  only  f(6«^  prineiptA 
potts.  :»     .  ' 

1.  At  the  itpper  end  6f  the  great  Storth  Bay  running  in  froii 
the  ^ocrthern  oceait,  and  betWeen  thirty  ftiixJ  forty  miles  fromthb 
southern  capes,  is  the  Entrance  of  the  rivef  Derwefntl^ '  whiob, 
'besides  its  direct  outlet  into  Storm  Bay,-  h^a  a. lateral  on«  i«lo 
Storm  Bay  Passage,  (Canal  d'Entrecasteattx>)  a  affjtfl  about  tbir^ 
milesr  Idng,  dividing  the  large  island  Bruny  fhom  the  maim  iMid, 
and  continuing  from  two  to  five  milei  wide/till  it  opens  to  tUe 
southern  ocean,  at  Tasman's  Heftd.  This  large  inlet  preg^is 
every  Vvher^  bold  rfiores  and  de^pMtef,' perfectly  sheltered  frdm 
all  winds,  and  fortning  a  magnificent  port.  ■  The  Detwe^it  at  il$ 
entrance  is  two  rtiiles  bro^d,  and  takes  a  northerly  cburs^^  whieh 
Varies  in  breadth  from  one  to  twb  mifes,  expanding  oceaeioarity 
into  la^ge  basms  equally  deep  and  safe,  ^  the  distance  of  tifdafl)^ 
'five  miles,  to  which  point  ships  of  5(X)  tbUs  burthen  can  navigaib 
With  eaJsef.  Here  the  rfvef  bfegitis  t6  freshen,  and  continues  liiMfcte 
for  the  di^ance  df  fbrtyttiites,  narrowing 'graduaHyy  but  affotdi'iig 
a  safe  passage  for  vessels  of  fifty  toni  aS  far  aa  New  No*iWk, 
where  a  ridge  <(9f  rocksr  fomis  a<  rapidly  abd  abruptly  terminaites  itie 
navigafion.  •      *       :.  i 

,  About  twelve  miles  dp  the  Derwent,  on  the  western  bank,0tfiii^s 
llobart  Town,  picturesquely^  placed  under  a  noble  mountaih 
called  Table,  frbm  its  shape',  but  more  recently  Wellington?  for  its 
"honour.  ltd  height  has  befen  dscertahied  to  be  Upwai^dil  of  4^)00 
feet,  and  down  its  side  trill  Several  rivulets',  one  of  4fhe  most  *oiifsi- 
derable  of  Which  passes*  through  the  towrt,  and  discharges  itself 
into  Sullivan's  Cove.  The  town  is  extensive,  and  thestreteW,  elevM 
in  number,  afe  laid  out  With  re^irity  aiid  good  taste.  SeVferal 
handsome  brick  houses  appedt*  in  the  prin*cipal  one,  whkh  ifrSiKiy 
feet  wide ;  but  the  majority  of  the  buildings  are  of  wooff-and  (fas- 
ter. There  are  very  few  that  are  nbt  white  Washed  (for  'lime  abounds 
in  the  neighbourhood)  and  gla:^ed;  a'rtdeatch  has  a  garden  pale^^  ill. 
Several  good  public  buildmgs  are  either 'complete<l  or  in  progress 
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•^-^  large  ohu»ch  of  brick  and  stone,  a  gofemment-hpuse,  a  caun^ 
ty^gaoly  a  store  and  commissiiriat  offices,  a  barrack  for  100  men, 
and  a  small  hospital  fenced  in  together,  a  six-gun  battery,  with 
a  guard-house  and  magazine,  on  the  south  point  of  ^e  harbour, 
;wid  a; main  guard-house  in  the  town. 

>    The  plantations  or  farms  of  the  settlers  extend  along  the  banks 
:of  the  Derwept  on  both  sides.     Small  farms  appear  even  at  the  en- 
.trance  of  the  river  from  Storm  Bay  Passage ;  for  the  shores  of 
(V^p  JJiemen.^s  LsMid  are  not  sandy  like  those  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  a  rich"  black  mopld  is  often  found  close  to  the  cliflF's 
[head.     On  the  Hobart  side  (he  most  considerable  group  of  settle- 
ments is  New  Town,  which  stands  about  two  miles  from  Hobart 
.Town,  and  is  waterefd  by  a  fine  stream  from  Mount  Wellington* 
On  the  opposite  bank,  a  little  below  Hobart  Town,  is  the  settle- 
ment of  Clarence  Plains,  consisting  of  very  fertile  land;  but 
.watered  only  by  Is^goons,  as  is  the  district  adjoining.    Farther  to 
the  eastward,  upon  the  north  and  east  sides  of  an  extensiye  salt- 
.water  inlet,  commnnicating  with  what  the  settlers  mistakenly  call 
'Frederik  Hendrik^s  bay,  is  the  more  considerable  settlement  of 
;Pittwater,  the  chief  granary  of  the  island.     It  is  watered  by  two 
ralreams,  and  presents  to  view  a  vast  extent  of  naturally  cleared 
: ground: — it  is  indeed  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  island  (in 
^whioh.it  has  the  advantage  of  New  South  Wales)  that  it  contains 
extensive  and  fertile  tracts  free  from  timber,  the  ihcouyenieiice 
-and  frf^^gue  of  all  new  countries;     On  the  road  from  Hobart  Town 
to  Port  Dairy mple,  there  is  a  plain  extending  in  one  direction  for 
rtwenty  miles,  and  clear  land  is  frequent  on  that  side  of  the  island* 
To  the  north-west  of  Pittwater  is  the  Coal-river  settlement.  Abotit 
, twelve  inijed  higher  up,  are  several'  farms ;  midway  stands  Mount 
iDJi^ctioh,  (a  remarkably  pictures^que  hill  of  vast  hi:ight,)  and  gives 
au  air  of  grandeur  and   sublimity  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Thedreare  Several  scattered  farms  in  this  quarter,  and  on  the  east 
rbank.of  the  Derwent,  as  far  as  New  Norfolk.    Above  the  falls  at 
this  place  the  J),erw^nt  receives  many  rivulets;  and  a  most  beautj- 
(fiil  and  fertile  country  lies  idle  on  its  banks.    All  these  settle- 
-m^isform  together  a  county,  under  the  name  of  Buckinghani- 
'.shire^  comprising  about  half  the  island,  the  other  half  being  called 
{the  County  of  Cornwall.  .  /.. 

;  .2.  There  is  a  second  station  at  Port  Dalrymple,  on  the  .fiver 
Tamar,  'which  falls  into  Bass's  Straits.  LauncestQn,  hitherto  tl)e 
-aeat  bf  this  establishment,  is  sitmati^  forty  miles  up  the  river,  ^t 
ifhe  confluence  of  two  small  streams,  called  the  North  and  Soutli 
.  Kskf  into  which  the  Tamsur  divides  itself.  This  town  is  about '  1  ^ 
>miit8  across  the  island  from  Hobart  Town.  The  Tamar  not  being 
*  -  practicable 
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practicjable.  for  Is^rge  vesseh  farther  than  ser^n  or  eight  YRWen,  a 
new  town  is  foegnn  near  its  entrance,  called  George  Town^  ti^ 
which  the  establishment  of  Launceston  is  now  removhig,  a  good 
brick  gaol  (the  sine  qui  non  of  colonies  like  these)  being  alrea^ 
erected  there.  The  distance  between  these  towns  is  about  iforty 
miles.  \ 

S.  Oh  the  western  coast  of  the  island  are  two  points,  th^  one 
called  Macqilarie,  extending  in  a  south-east  direction^  and  forming 
a  basin  of  about  forty  miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  eighth  tniXtn 
broad;  but  unfortunately  it  has  a  very  narrow  entrance.-  Th* 
dhannel  inwards,  which  is  formed  between  an  island  and  th^  Westr 
head  o€  entrance,  is  very  deep,  but  not  more  than  thirty  y^Ai 
livide:  the  basin  is  navigable,  but  shoally  for  about  eight  miles'^ 
after  which  there  is  deep  water  in  all  parts.  In  its  cliffs  are  veins 
t)f  coal^and  on  its  shores  abundance  of  useful  and  valuable  timber^ 
particularly  a  sort  of  cedar  called  the  Huon  pine,  much  es- 
teemed in  the  coloiiy  and  in  India  for  its  peculiar  property  of  re- 
pelling insects.  These  productions  have  attracted  the  att^tvon*  of 
government;  and  it  is  intended  to  form  an  establishment  here.    ' 

4.  Port  Davey,  on  tfie  same  coast,  is  more  to  the  sonthwarid; 
and  is  a  spacious  port  with  an  open  entrance ;  but  the  coMtry 
is  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  timber  difficult  of  access. 

Into  these  two  ports  fall  several  rivers;  one  of  thetlfi,  called 
Gordon's  river;  has  been  traced  along  its  sinuosities  for  about 
fifty  miles.  ,Those  to  the  westward  descend  from  a  vast  rarige 
of  motmtains  which  extends  north  and  south  the  whole  'length 
of  the  island,  bjut  nearer  to  the  western  than  the  eastern  coast* 
Upon  these  moiintaihs,  which  have  terraces'  at  various  heights, 
there  are  numerous  lakes — one  said  to  be  sixty  miles  iti  4^> 
cumference,  another  thirty,  a  third  twelve,  and  several  two  oJ' 
three.  Various  rivers  also  run  from*  them  to  the  eastward ;  as 
Blat^kman's  river,  which  divides  the  counties,  and  La&e  river, 
which  joins  the  South  Esk,  about  fourteen  mites  above  Lauii- 
•cestpn.  Several  others  run.  northerly  into  Bass's  Strait  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Tamar,  of  which  one  forms  a  shoal  port;  and  there 
are  some  from  the  eastern  mountains  which  fall  into  the  strait  to 
the  eastward.  -  It  is.  in  the  south-east  part  of  this  range  of  mouB^ 
tains  that  the  Derwent  rises,  as  does  the  Huon,  a  considerable 
river  to  the  southward,  whicn  falls  into  Storm  Bay  Passage  near 
Its  entrance.    Thus  every  part  of  the  island  is  well  watered.  -  .  / 

Farmmg  in  an  infant  and  remote  colony  is  necessarily  defesctive 
in  many  points;  but  the  wheat  of  Van  Diemen's  land  averages 
"SOlbs^  to  the  bushel,  and  the  general  produce  of  afi.aere  is  thirty 
|mshe)9.  Ail  the  grain  and  pulso  of  Europe  flourish  \ieti ;  bi|t  the 
•        -  climate 
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^limte.  ia  .^t  wftTfji  €»o\igh  for  ip^ai?e.  In  xetmn,  th»t  ji^jxf^QtfK^ 
Hisectydjie  /w^vil,  lyill  not  live  in  Van  Diep^n's  Laivl.  ,  /  ., 
.  With  all  the^e  adv^ptages  of  soil  find  sun,  i^o  count:rj  app^ej^r^ 
to^.l^^ve  been  packer  in ,  indigenqus  productipn^  of  a|l  kinds  than 
tik\»isi^nd^  i^  which  respect,  as  in  the  botany  ^pd  n^U^r^I  historjf 
of  what  it  does  produce,  it  resembles  the  neighbouring  contin(3Rt* 
fif^^e  a)sp  ^e  the  .eucalyptus,  (but  \>y  no  m^ans  so  )argjs  as  that 
o£J^^W  Soudjk  Wales,)  the  casuariua  and  mimosa,  \he  kangaroo, 
the  ppossum,  .the  emu  or  jcasspw^ry,  the  omithqrynchus ,  par^r 
4^fus,.veneino^s  snpikes  pf  various. kinds,  (lie  black  s.wf^^s  parrots. 
fwrQ^/m%  ?v4  cockjetoos,  p^ic^ns,  pigeons,  <iuail,  snipe  and 
•i^)^s«  l^feculi^  to  this  isJsMiid,  but  of  r^re  occuxr^pe^ ,  i»  th^ 
^y,l^p^iOtpossumi,  so  called  from  At$'re3emblanc^,to.thp  liyasna^  It 
lil  the  omly. beast  .of  prey  in  th^  jsland;.  Cor  the  native  dcjg^  ;whicb 
if  ^Q<4estrnchv^  jtp  tbp  shoep  of  New  Sputh  Wales,  4o^  npt  pfis^ 

-  .Qf  exotic  animftl?,  homed  cattlq,  fi9jpsps,  and.parjticuJarly  sheep^ 
tjl|](iv)^,^i;iijd  iQi^fQase — the  last,  in  a  prodigious  degrfBe.i  the  ew.es 
laa^j^  itvi^i^  a  year,  ^d  generally  dropping  twins..  Goats  and 
jj^g^  ,rui9(.wild  upon  the  islands  i^  the  Ts^ma^  arid  in  the  woods. 

l^fthe  ai^apa  of  friiiit  or  vegQtable9i^qth|ing.edit|le  was.foun^  in 
Van  Diem^'9  Land;  .t>ut  nearly  ajl  the  fruits  of -Ejarope  have 
|k>0$RiSiJ45iCfiapfwlly  in;trp.duced.th,ej;e,.  ,Thegraj)e  requires  a  warm 
A^l^t,  wd  the  Qrangp,an4.l€|pipn  w^U  ,pot  /ipen.  ex<?ept  in  very 
^avi^iijii^le  ^itmatiou^.  .^; 

jIj.V^P  JJHcimen-fl'LaAd  is  pot,. as  ,has  tjje^nsppposed,  the  Botai\y 
^liy  pf.  Potapy  Bay— ,  ^ 

.*rrrn — in  the  lovfest.  decpa  lower  decpj' — 
doji^viots  ane  itramiported  ,f0r  &irtb^r  ojBEenf^e^  fxQxn ^^prX  J:^cksQ^ 
io  a  settleaaent  .caljqd  N^jw^a^tjp,  qn  A^  ix>»5t  pf  New  So^tt 
^alos,  to  the  northward  of -Port  Jaekson;  and  it.i$  in^end^d  I9 
,eatablififa  ^a  new  Botany  ;Bay  at.the ,  ^ece^^tly^  di^cP^er^d  Po^t  qf 
•Mac^uarie  on  the  eastern  coa&t ,  of  ;New  jHpJland.  y^nDi^mGr(ji 
i^tni  hns  a  liiaatenant^govempr  andjudge^^^^vpcatp  pf  its  owq, 
xotiMiadioxtkd  by  his. Majesty;  but  it  h^s.  not  yet  obtajped  the 
<benefit  of  a  separate  -^imioal  JHrisdiQt;ion,  so  that  prisoners  fpr 
-liial,  proseputors  and  witnesses,  are  compelled  to  make  .tjip 
•voyage .to  PoRt  Jackspn.  Its  civil  j urisdictipn  is  confined  to  cause/s 
of  ML  value ;  but  th^  Judge.of  the  ^MpcemiB  Court  of  Npv  So.ut|» 
Wales  has  lately  mad^  a  drcuij:  tp  the  inland  for  the  trifil  pf  cajuses 
icrf greater  .^alue.  The  coloiiy  is, peopled  by  free  pettler^^au4 con- 
twicts  fixxn  England  ae  ,weH  as  frona  'Neyv  Soutli  Wales;  and, 
though  the  pamphlet  before  ius  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  ..o^it- 
Jawry  and  rapine,  >ve  understand  that  -m^^f  the  slfilful  adpini^' 
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is  now  quiet  and  of derly.  The  neces^axies  of  life  ^re  tshe^,  $^ 
mere  labour  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6^^.  per  day;  bi^t  as  there  is 
little  specie  in  the  island,  promissory  notes  form  \iu^. currency,  apd^^ 
as  IB  America,  barter  (too  often  of  rum)  liquidates  the  debt. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  statement  of  the  population,  land 
in  cultivation,  ^nd  stock,  on  Van  Diemen's  Land;  taken  from  th6 
books  of  the  genera]  muster  in  September,  1818: 


.At  tbe  jSetUaioeDti  on  the  D£RW£NT. 


Free, 
|f  en     •    -    - 
Women     -     - 
Cbiklren   -    - 


rOPULATION. 


^40 

483 


1,456 


x/onvKtSt 
Alen  -    -    -    1,114 

Women  -    "       l8d 
Children  of  do.     49 


.1,340 


2,804 


LAND, 

-€A  which  ore  girowhig  oro|»efWlieivt '3,5^9 
.^ky     -        -       r        -        -:.    a3l»^ 
peas  and  Beans    ^     *       ,r  .      -,       145 
'Potatoes  f        - 


247J 


Jm  €s^H^rxhm^es  gpcden^  (ae^fs)  iti^ 


STOCK 

.H»-lJii;p.: .; 

Horned  (  Male 
Cattle  I  Female  - 


r?03! 


Sheep    I 


Male 
Jflmikle 


*  •     '97 

-  (XQ€- 

-  4,668 
.    7,01^i- 11,687 
-3^680 


At  PORT  DALRYIIPLE. 


free* 

Men     -    -    -  189 

Women     -    -  78 

Children    -     -  150 

'  417 


POPULATION. 


\)OflVfCtS» 

Mw     -    .    -  967 

Wouicu     -    -  55 

Children  of  do.  14 


536 


753 


LAND, 

On  wiiictram  growing  crop^of  Wheat  l>dtO| 
iMky.  .  -  /  -:     r      '      r      7pi 

Pe^  and  ^euns  -        -        •.      .    f  i 

Potatoes     .        -        -        -   '     -       ^li 


;    '      '    '  STocs* 

Horned  j  Male 
Cattle  yi  Female  -    '". 
c.  iiviale     ^ 


«9 


1,398 1 

t4rii-^3,e<J9 
18,195- 
21,0911^^^.^4 


TOTAL  QN  VAN  PJEIVIENS  LAND, 


.]Pf|)aUtioi>  ^(exclqslve  of  tbp; Civil 

Officers  and  Military)  -  *      -        3p57 
'XAn<iin  ciihivatain  (acres)        -        6;681 


Horses   .   - 
Horned  CftUle 
Sheep        -    '  ^- 


-    .    2^4 
,-    15,l^d6 


TTha  itrade  of  the  isian^  is  ;principaUy  with  India  md  die  Isle  if 
;pf^»ce.  The  Derwent  offers  a  conveqiei^t  reiidezyQUs  fortKe 
wh^  ifishery;,^  an4  .the  oil  wowld  fipcj  ^  svre  maiiet  iq  Indi^. 
Salted  meat  wght  be  ,sept  ia  great  quantities  both  to  the  Isle.of 
France  ajad  Ceylon ;  and  the  wool  might  be  improved,  ae  that,9f 
K0V?  Sourfi  Wales  ha3  been,  for .  thfs  British  maket.  Wheaf, 
Hihich  is  grown .  in  .gimutities  :aonsiderably  exceeding  the  coi?- 
'8uio^op  of  the  island,., has  hitherto*  su|pplied  tlje  deficiencies  of 
the  parent  colony.  Port  Dalrymple  .affords  the  same  as«^tance 
todiefflfeal  fjehery  of  Boss's  .Sjtr^its  as  the-D^rwent  does  to  the 
itHrth^gfpdiivh^feherj^,    ;  :  rr-. 
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ThefoOowmg  statement  will  shew  the  imports  and  exports  at 
Hobart  Town  for  the  years  1 8 1 7  and  1  Bl  8 : 

JAf P0it75^eaciurive  afGwemmcnt  Stores,  British  Goods,  and  India  Piece-Ooods.y^ 


(Gallons,)  (Gallons.) 


■Spirits. 


Wine, 


Beer. 

(Casks.) 


Sugar.    .   Soap. 


(Tons.) 


(Boxes.)  (Baskets.)  (Chests.) 


Tobsoo^ 


Ttft. 


1817. 
1818. 


10,313 
13,537 


2,«91 
4,989 


47 
15« 


83 
100 


156 


370 


172  203 


278 
311 


EXPORTS  (exclusive  of  250  Tons  of  Oil  takm  lume  by  the  Ucensed  lohaler  Anne.) 


WhehL 
(Bitehels.) 

Meat.^ 

Honied 
"Cahle. 

Sheep. 

Seal  and. 

KangaroD 

Skius. 

ou. 

(ToUs.) 

Potatoes. 
(Tohs.) 

•% 

-Hii^n' 

PMie./ 

*(Iee4.)) 

t8l7. 
1818. 

24/)00 
.8,(K)0 

20  tons 
70  casks 

92 

1,200 

110,000 
10,000 

90, 

tJbO 

17,500 

The  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  few  in  number  consi- 
«deriii^  the  extent  of  country  which  th^y  y^  hold  free,  trofa  Eurcv- 
pean  invasion.  It  is  probable  .that  their  extreme  wretchedoefils 
forbids  their  increase.  They  have  been  always  hostilely  inclineidy 
and  by  no  means  avail  themselves  of  the  freedom  of  our  streets 
and  houses,  like  the  natives  of  Port  Jackson.  Thiis  feeling  ib 
ascribed  to  a  fatal  quarrel  at  the  first  settling,  in  which  several  of 
them  were  killed,  and  the  memory  of  which  has  beeii:  kept  aliyp 
by  occasional  encounters  in  the  interior  between  thedfi  and;the  so<- 
litary  Europeans  .employed  as  stock>keepers.  These  are  frequently 
assaulted  by jspears and  stones,  and  are  compiled  to  use .fire-arm^s 
in  their  defence.  The  two  parties  live  in  mutual  suspicion  and 
dread  ;  and  time  and  conciliation  towards  such  of  the  natives~Sls 
afford  opportunitii^S  of  intercourse  can  alone  obliterate  the  present 
impression  of  iong  cherished  animpsity.  Some  intercourse  has 
lately. been  effected  with  those  of  the  western  coast,  and  they  ag- 
pear  free  from  alt  oppression  of  the  colonists. ,  Hence  it  would 
seem  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  the  native  hostifity  arises 
from  some  ancient  grudge,  particularly  since,  from  the  difficult 'if 
not  wholly  impracticable  nature  of  the  western  range  of  moun* 
tains,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  tribes  have  any  commuiitca- 
pm  pnless  by  the  northern  extremity  oJF  the  island.  The  savages  do 
^flot  eat  the  cattle  or  sheep ;  but  they  often  destroy  them  and  bum 
/Ae  carcasses.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  kangaroos,  opossum,  and 
*  such  small  deer,'  down  to  the  kangaroo-rat,  migrating  in  times  6f 
scarcity  tp  the  coast  for  fish. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Indians .  of  Van  Diemei/s 
Lspd  and  those  of  New  Holland,  though  the  countries  are  se))li- 
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fitted  hy  a  strait  not  a  hundred  mites  wid^,  and  studdi^if  with 
islands  by  means  of  which  c»[ioes  might  safely  pufss,  dttkd  though 
the  rest  of  nature's  productions  are  tteali^Ty  the  same  in  both 
hndsy  affords  a  subject  of  curious  speculation.  The  islanders 
resemble  the  African  negro  ilr  physiognomy  n^tich  more  than  the 
natives  of  the  continent;  and  the  hair  of  the  former  is  woolly,, 
whereas  that  of  the  latter  is  coarse  and  straight.  Both  races  are 
equally  free  from  any  tradition  of  origin,  or  acquaintance  with 
^ch  other,  although  their  barbariism  seems  at  the  extreme  pitch. 
Their  languages  are  entirely  different,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  never  had  any  connexion  with  each  other. 

A  simitar  phenotiienon  occurs  in  the  Great  Andaman  island,  in 
Ae  Bay  of  Bengal,  thither  the  native  Indian  convicts  are  now 
transported.  The  barbarism  of  the  few  inhabitants  of  this  island 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  New  Hollanders ;  alid  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  Symes's  Enftbassy  to  Ava  might  have  been 
written  of  the  natives  of  Van  Dieitten's  Land. 

*  Their  sole  occupation  is  to  rove  along  the  margin  of  the  sea 
ifl  quest  of  a  precarious  meal  of  fish.  In  stature  they  seldom  ex- 
ceed fite  feet.  Their  limbs  are  disproportionately  slender,  theii* 
foeflieB  protuberant,  with  high  shoulders  and  large  heads;  and, 
damage  to  find  in  this  part  of  die  world,  they  are^  degenerate 
tace  of  negroes  with  woolly  hair,  fiat  noses  «a6  thick  lips.  They 
go  quite  naked,  and  are  insensible  of  any  shatoe  from  exposure.. 
Hunger  may  (but  these  instances  are  rare)  fAduce  them  to  put 
themselves  in  the  power  of  strangers;  but  the  moment  that  want 
is  satisfied,  nothing  short  of  coercion  can  prevent  them  from  re- 
Aamiiifg  to  a  way  of  life  more  congenial '  to  their  davage  nature. 
Theif  habitations  display  little  more  ingenuity  than  th^  dens  of 
^Id  beasts ;  four  sticks  stuck  m  the  ground  afre  botind*  together  at 
te  top,  and  fastened  transversely  by  others,  to  whidi  branches  of 
trees  are  dtt^frded:  an  opening  is  left  on  one  side  just  larg^ 
esough  to  admit  of  entrance:  leaves  compose  their  bed. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  eiuer  into  the  little  maiden 
|iaiAfi4i}et  before  us,  if  that  epithet  catf,  Afl^itb  any  propriety,  be  ap- 
pKM  tO's^i&Oftstrous  a  birth  as  the  *  Life  of  Michael  Howe.*  He' 
#iBW  bortf -at  Pontefract  in  1^787,  an"d  Wa[»  afpprentSced  to  a  mef- 
dndft  ^m&el  at  Hull:  but  he  '  shewed  his  indeMiires  a  fair  ^air  of 
k\;^l9/(a«  Prince  Henry  says,)  atad  etffered  oh  bo^d  a  m^n  of 
tear,,  fronx  which  he  got  away  as  he  could.  He  was  tried  al  York 
m  iSn  fdf  a  highway  robbery,  aftd  setatetfce*  lo/'se^en  years 
tramp^MM^.  He  a^ved  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  181^,  and 
^fi9»  a^^ed  by  goternme^t  as  a  servant  to  a  settler;  from  this 
sdnAcerh^  absconded  into  th€  woods,  and  joined  a  party  of  twenty- 
eight  bush-rangers,  as  they  are  called.     In  this  profession  he  lived 
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six  years  of  plunder  and  cruelty^  durilig  which  he  appears  to 
have  twice  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  under  proclamations  of 
pardon,  but  was  both,  times  unaccountably  suffered  to  escape 
again  to  the  woods.  It  is  reproachful  to  the  government  of  the 
.  colony  to  think  that  it  was  after  the  second  of  these  flights  from 
justice,  or  at  least  from  confinement,  that  he  committed  the  mur- 
der of  the  two  men  who  had,  as  they  thought,  secured  him.  By 
this  means  he  again  escaped,  to  be  shot  at  last  by  a  private  sol- 
dier of  the  48th  regiment  and  another  man;  f9r  so  desperate  was 
this  villain,  that  he  was  only  to  be  taken  dead,  and  by  stratagem'. 

Howe  was  without  a  spark  of  even  the  honour  of  an  outlaw;  he 
betrayed  his  colleagues  upon  surrendering  himself  to  government, 
and  he  iired  upon  the  native  girl,  his  companion,  when  she  became 
an  impediment  to  his  flight.  He  was  reduced  at  last  to  abandon- 
ment, even  by  his  own  gang;  and  100  guineas,  and  (if  a  convict 
should  take  him)  a  free  pardon  and  a  p^tssage  to  England,  were 
set  upon  his  head.  He  was  now  a  wrejtched,  conscience*haupted 
solitary,  hiding  in  dingles,  and  only  tracked  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
native  girl,  to  whom  he  had  behaved  so  ungratefully,  and  who  was 
now  employed  by  the  police  to  revenge  his  cruelty  to  her.  His 
arms,  ammunition,  dogs  and  knapsack  were  first  taken  from  him ; 
and  in  the  last  was  found  a  little  memorandum-book  of  kangaroo 
skin,  written  by  himself  in  kangaroo  blood.  It  contained  a  sort  of 
journal  of  his  dreams,  which  shewed  strongly  the  wretched  state 
of  bis  mind,  and  some  tincture  of  superstition.  It  appears  that  he 
frequently  dreamt  of  being  murdered  by  natives,  of  seeing  his  old' 
companions,  of  being  nearly  taken  by  a  soldier;  and  in  one  in- 
stance only,  humanity  asserts  itself  even  in  the  breast  of  Michael 
Howe,  for  we  find  him  recording  that  he  dreamt  of  his  sister.  It 
also  appears  from  this  little  book,  that  he  had  once  an  idea  of 
settling  in  the  woods ;  for  it  contains  long  lists  of  such  seeds  as 
he  wished  to  have,  vegetables,  fruity,  and  even  flowers! 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  these  bush-rangers  are  at  length  ex- 
terminated. They  were  a  heavy  drawback  upon  the  industry  of  a 
young  colony;  and  settlers  were  fain  to  pay  them  black-mail  as  a 
composition  for  escape  from  worse  plunder.  It  was  more  than 
conjectured  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  that  these  freebooters  could' 
not  have  maintained  themselves  so  long,  had  not  they  found  abet- 
tors, concealers,  and  receivers  of  their  spoils.  They  would  lift 
a  flock  of  sheep  from  one  farmer  and  turn  it  into  the  pasture  of 
another,  marking  the  animals  as  his ;  and  the  destruction  of  this 
staple  stock  of  the  colony  was  immense,  for  the  outlaws  were 
often  conipelled  to  secrete  themselves  in  recesses  till  a  score  of 
sheep  (sometimes  their  only  fare)  was  devoured  or  wasted  by 
them. 
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We  repeat  our  hope  that  thb  narrative  (which  by  the  way  might 
have  been  drawn  up  with  more  plainness  and  simplicity)  will  be 
iiereafter  as  merely  a  matter  of  curious  history  in  Va«  Diemen's 
Land^  as  it  is  in  this  country;  and  we  desire  to  see  the  next  lite- 
rary production  of  the  Hobart  Town  press  more  pleasing  in  the 
manner,  and  less  tragical  in  the  matter.  It  is  natural  that  the  ekrly 
literature  of  such  a  colony  should  consist  of  last  dying  speeches 
and  confessions;  but  even  such  literature  is  better  than  none; 
and  we  understand  that  Hobart  Town  now  publishes  a  weekly 
Gazette,  and  that  the  government,  whose  organ  it  is,  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  man  of  talent  and  reading. 


Art.  III.— Foi/age  dans  le  Levant  en  1.817  eM  8 18.    Tome  I. 

Large  folio.  Par  le  Comte  de  Forbin.  Paris. 
nPHE  precise  object  of  the  Count  de  Forbin's  *  Voyage  dans  le 
-  Levant'  is  not  quite  apparent  from  its  fruits. — It  may  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  *  Director  General 
of  Museums '  to  exhibit  his  talent  as  an  artist  in  seventy  or  eighty 
indifferent  specimens  of  lithography,  of  which  half-a-dozen  of  the 
worst  bear  bis  name ; — or  to  gratify  his  royal  patron  Louis  XVIII., 
by  presenting  to  him  a  volume  equal  at  least  in  dimensions  to  the 
'  Grand  Livre'  on  Egypt,  which  the  Savans  of  the  Institute  laid  at 
the  feet  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte : — for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information,  it  could  hardly  have  been  undertaken ;  for  it  literally 
contains  none.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  discover  on  what 
grounds  an  old  and  meritorious  servant,  who,  like  Denon,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  knowledge  of  antiquities,  by  his  taste  and 
Execution  in  the  fine  arts,  and  by  his  zeal  for  their  promotion  among 
his'  countrymen,  was  disniissied  to  make  room  for  the  present  Apollo 
of  the  Museum,  who  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  gifted  with 
science,  art,  or  taste,  or  even  with  the  semblance  of  zeal  or  respect 
for  any  of  them. 

*  If  we  did  not  happen  to  know  Count  Forbin  to  be  the  most  dap- 
per and  the  best  dressed  gentleman  in  all  Paris, — ^the  very  dandy  of 
the  Museupfi, — ^we  should  not  have  failed  to  suspect  as  much  from 
a  hint  modestly  conveyed  to  us  in  the  opening  of  his  work: — so 
greatly,  it  seems,  is  he  recherche  in  Paris,  that  he  was  afraid  to  give 
the  least  intimation  of '  the  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprize'  he  was 
about  to  undertake,  lest  he  should  find  himself  unable  to  resist  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  or  to  tear  himself  away  from  their  em- 
braces. 

When  the  important  day  arrived  on  which  our  daring  adventurer 
was  '  to  confide  his  destiny  to  chance,*  he  set  off  (secretly,  of 
course)  for  Marseilles;  and  having  collected  into  his  train  a  skilful 
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ttrchttect,  a  celebrated  panorsmiisty  an  aispiring  ahis^  and  a  clerical 
cdu^in,  l^mbarked  widi  them  on  board  the  Cleopatra  frigate^  one  of 
the  squadron  destined  for  the  Levant.  They  left  Toulon  on  the  21st 
of  August^  and  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  fi5th.  On 
the  2d  September  diey  reached  Milo,  where  our  traveller,  for  his 
coup  d'essai,  scrambled  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  which  he  calls 
Mavroutkho,  {Mauroteicke,  we  presume,)  and,  from  the  door  of 
a  solitary  monastery  inhabited  by  one  poor  Gr^ek  priest,  enjoyed, 
he  says,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  Grecian  archipelago, — 
f  toot  i'arch^Kl  de  la  Gr^ce:' — ^and  as  extensive,  we  may  add,  as 
'  magnificent,'  since  it  embraced  a  circuit  of  about  450  Englbh 
miles ! 

He  was  now  transferred  to  the  Hazard  brig,  bound  to  Athens, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  September.  We  know  not  what  por- 
tion of  the  fortnight  which  our  author  passed  here,  he  dedicated  to 
die  examination  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  city  of  Minerva, 
as  he  terms  it ;  nor  to  what  specific  description  of  them  his  atten- 
tion was  principally  directed :  but  if  be  gives  us  little  informatioil 
on  these  points,  we  have  at  least  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  want 
of  vapid  declamation  and  mawkish  sentiment,  or,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  cm  it,  *  reverie;'  of  which  die  following  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men. . 

'  ft  was  my  freqtrent  cttstom  to  walk  out  at  night,  because  the  hour  of 
dafrkness  seemed  to  put  me  in  coThmunication  with  the  past.  It  is  then 
thkt  the  imagination  without  effort  reaches  the  most  splendid  edifices  $ 
and  the  dubious  light  of  the  moon  aids  these  magnificent  resurrections* 
I  peopled  the  porticoes  and  the  public  places  with  illustrious  shades; 
I  agitated  the  multitude  by  the  uncertainty  of  a  defeat  or  a  triumph ; 
the  temples  opened,  and  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  warlike  spirits  of  the 
dtizens ;  the  impassioned  accents  of  the  orators,  and  the  tumuli  of  a 
free  people,  jealous  of  their  glory,  devoting  to  the  infernal  deities  all 
the  enemies  of  tVeir  independence/    (p.  14.) 

He  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  engrossed  by  these  sublime 
speculations,  but  that  he  found  leisure  (besides  assisting  at  a  num- 
ber of  weddings,  dances,  Sic.)  to  fill  his  portfolio;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  when  the  other  elephantine  volume  (with  which  vve  are 
to  be  favoured)  shall  be  launched,  he  will  be  ready  to  say,  as  one  of 
his  countrymen  did  to  a  gentleman  about  to  set  out  on  his  ti^vels 
into  Egypt,  ^*  Attendez,  Monsieur,' — laying  his  hand  on  the  great 
l|ook  of  the  Savans  of  the  Institute, — '  il  n'y  a  rien  i  faire,  il  n  y  a 
rien  4  voir,  soyez  tranquille,lci  vous  trouverez  tout:' — there  is  no- 
thing to  see,  nothing  to  do,  make  yourself  easy,  here  you  will  find 
every  thing ! 

Our  readers  already  know  that  Lord  Elgin  (following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  French)  removed  several  of  the  decaying  metopes  from, 
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the  Temple  of  Minenra;  leaving,  as  it  appears,  Wo  more  Aan 
twenty-eight  behind  him,  one  of  which  only  was  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  pi'eservation.  This  was  sufficiently  vexatious. — But  the  Coiint 
has  his  revenge ;  and  grows  quite  briUiant  at  his  lordship's  expense. ' 
'  A  r^poque  de  Texp^dition  de  Lord  Elgin,  on  rempla^a,  par  un, 
pilier  de  ina9onnerie,  la  Cariatide  de  Tangle  de  la  Chapelie  de  Pan- 
drose;  cette  statue  ^u'il  emporta  £tait  la  mieux.conserv^e.  On 
^crivit  sur  la  plus  voisine,  Opus  Phidia ;  et  sur  le  pilier  informer 
Opus  Elgin.'— (p.  } I.) 

This  would  have  been  fair  enough ;  but  unluckily  it  is  not  true  : 
— the  inscription  on  the  first  pillar  (which  the  Count  could  not 
read)  is  in  Greek, — *  EXyiv  ^oftjcrs';  that  on  the  other,  (which  the 
Count  could  not  see,)  is  in  Latin — 

*  Quod  non  fecerunt  Goti 
Hoc  fecerunt  Scoti/ 

But  though  ^e  ips^y  indqige  a  smile  at  this  facetiou9  sally  q^ 
Lord  Elgin,  we  cannot  extend  our  complaisance  quite  so  far  a^  %i^ 
humour  the  Director  General  of  Museums  in  the  effusion  of  l^is^ 
spleen  against  a  most  industrious  and  meritorious  body  of  ai:Us^| 
to  whose  labours  we  are  iudetited  for  the  best  models  in  aocieiU  arf 
which  tim^  has  spared  tp  us. 

*'  J'y  troavai  aussi  plusieun  artistes  Anglais  ou  Allemands,  dessinant, 
laesurant,  depuis  plusieurs  annees,  avec  ^exactitude  minutieuse  des 
commentateurs  les  plus  scrupuleux,  ces  monumens,  noble  creation 
du  genie.  Esciaves  malheureux  des  regies,  des  moiodres  caprices 
(tes  anciens,  ils  6crivent  des  volumes  pour  relever  une  erreur  4^  trois 
lignes  commise  en  168O,  sur  la  ipesure  d*une  architrave ;  ils  s'appe- 
santissent,  s'^ndorroent,  et  demeurent  huit  ans  h,  Athenes  ppur  c^es^iiiier 
trois  colonnes.'    (p.  13.) 

We  can  easUy  believe  that  this  spruce  Frenchman  and  his  comply 
nions  \vould  have  cs^rried  away  iq  their  portfolios,  not  only  the 
\  thre^  cqlurnns,'  but  all  Athens,  nay,  all  Greece,  ifi  one-third 
of  the  time  th^t  these  *  iinhappy  slaves^  of  ndes'  have  been  '  poring 
and  dosing,  and  lingering  over  their  labours :'  but  then,  these  labour^ 
will  bear  to  be  examined  and  compared  with  the  originals ;  and 
when  they  cpme  to  be  suboiitted  to  public  inspection,  it  will  not 
be  found  that  the  authors  of  thepi,  whether  English  or  German, 
liave  represented  black  for  wl^ite,  blue  fbr  yellow,  red  |br  green, 
rpund  for  squaif^,  a  land  tortoise  fpr  a  river-horse,  or  the  inverted 
heads  of  gqats  for  cher^bs  on  the  wjng  to  the  abodes  of  bliss  !♦  Npr 
lyill  the  qiemb^^s  pf  the  Institutes  qr  Academies  of  their  respective 
countries,  who  may  have  vouched  fpr  their  accuracy,  need  to  blush 
at  haying  imppsed  99  the  world  their  idle  conceits  and  misrepre- 
*      ■ '         ■  ■ '  .,       J  .1  ■ .   — .^ 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XXXVIII.  page  240. 
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sentationsy  as  'faithful  copies  of  ancient  art,  carefully  traced  and  ac^ 
curately  coloured  from  the  originals.' 

The  vanity  and  self-sufEciency  of  the  Count  are  mortified  beyond 
measure  by  the  popularity  of  the  English ;  and  bis  imagination  15 
perpetually  haunted  by  the  idea  of  their  intruding  themselves  into 
every  corner  of  the  East.  He  is  equally  offended  at  the  saail-paced 
diligence  of  one  set  of  our  countrymen,  and  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  another  set  are  whirled  round  the  world ;7—'  des  Anglais  riches, 
dont  Taffaire  importante  6tait  de  traverser  la  Gr^ce  le  plus  prompte- 
nient  possible.'  (p.  1 3.)  We  suspect  however  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  *  rich  Englishman'  travelling  with  greater  celerity,  or 
passing  the  most  interesting  objects  with  greater  indifference,  than 
the  Count  himself.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  this  virtuoso, 
who  presides  over  the  paintings,  the  statuary,  and  the  vast  col- 
lection of  antiquities  in  the  great  city  of  Paris,  who  travelled  with 
all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  artists  and  savans  in  his  train,  had  not 
the  curiosity  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  or  the  ruins  of  Corinth ! — ^that 
.when  he  quitted  '  the  city  of  Minerva,'  (to  which  his  researches  were 
confined,)  for  Constantinople^  he  blest  the  favourable  south-west* 
breeze  which  hurried  him  past  the  shores  of  the  Troad  ! — and  that 
he  flew  from  Constantinople  to  Smyrna,  and  from  Smyrna  to  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  without  attempting  to  land  on  a  single  island  :of  that 
archipelago  which  his  comprehensive  vision  had  taken  in  at  a 
glance,  or  without  visiting  one  spot  of  classical  renown,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Ephesus ! 

It  was  a  fine  day  (it  is  generally  so  in  September)  when  the 
Count  arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  his  eyes  were  dazzled  with 
the  view;  the  passage-boats  were  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  domes  of  the  mosques  and' the  gilded  shafts  of  the 
minarets  were  illumined  with  the  sun's  rays ;  and  no  Englishman 
as  yet  had  crossed  his  path  to  disturb  his  enjoyment  of  the  grand 
prospect.  His  heart  began  to  sink,  however,  when  he  heard  that* 
the  plague  was  raging,  and  had  found  its  way  into  the  corps 
diplomatique;  and  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  narrow  and 
slippery  streets  of  Constantinople  *  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  end  of  a  shawl,  or  the  loose  robe  or  caftan,'  was  not  cal- 
culated to  allay  the  agitation  of  his  nerves. 

•  Other  troubles  assailed  him  in  this  great  city.  Every  where  the 
Turks  elbowed  him,  the  Jews  bowed  the  head  to  him,  the  Greeks 
grinned  at  him,  the  Armenians  cheated  him,  (p.  46.)  the  dogs 
barked  at  him,  the  pigeons  alighted  on  his  shoulders,  (this  requires 
confirmation,  as  his  countrymen  say,)  and  while  some  light-heeled 
groups  were  dancing  around  him,  others  were  dying  in  agonies ; 
and  thus  he  constantly  found  himself  surrounded  with  mirth  and 
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mouroiiigy  and  peril  of  the  plague.  Still  no  Englishman  '  seared  his 
^ye-balis/  though  their  traces  were  every  where  visible;  and  he  took 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  speculating  on  the  unaccountable  dura- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  At  firsts  it  struck  him  to  be  the  title  alone 
that  supports  tlie  sultan  on  the  most  tottering  throne  of  Europe; — 
no,  not  that  alone ;  a  moment's  reflection  told  him  it  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Russia, — no,  that  would  not  do  neither : — he  reflects  for 
another  moment;  and  the  truth  bursts  upon  him  in  full  radiance — '  it 
was  England  that  protected  this  tottering  empire,  the  weakness  of 
which  is  favourable  to  the  commercial  tyranny  of  that  country !' — 
The '  commercial  tyranny  of  England'  is  a  cant  phrase  in  the  moutli 
of  a  Frenchman,  which  means — ^what  he  is  always  unwilling  to 
express — superior  skill,  enterprize,  punctuality,  integrity,  .and  ho- 
nour. 

Having  for  our  own  purpose  explained  what  is  meant  by  ^  com- 
mercial tyranny,'  we  will,  for  the  individual  benefit  of  Count  For- 
bin,  tell  him  what  we  consider  as  an  act  of  commercial  meanness. 
Is  the  Count  acquainted  with  a  certain  person,  who,  when  he  was 
sent  officially  to  negociate  an  exchange  of  casts  of  the  metopes  and 
other  works  of  art  with  the  British  Museum,  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  condition  that  two 
hundred  copies  of  his  huge  volume  should  be  admitted  into  Eng- 
land duty-free,  which,  at  £9, :  8s.  6d.  a  volume,  (the  duty  on  each,> 
would  have  put  into  his  own  pocket  about  five  hundred  pounds  \ 
This  act,  of  which  he  may  be  assured  no  English  gentleman  would 
or  could  be  guilty,  comes  under  that  description — the  Count,  per- 
haps, may  give  it  another  name ;  but  its  nature  will  remain  un- 
changed. 

At  Ephesus,  where  we  left  our  traveller,  he  saw  several  Greek 
inscriptions  on  (he  gate  of  the  Stadium,  which  be  did  not  copy^ 
and  two  on  an  arcade  in  the  theatre  which  he  would  have  copied 
but  could  not, '  parce  qu'elles  avaient  ^t6  iaiss^es  rempli  de  pl&tre 
par  des  Anglais,  amis  des  sciences  et  toujours  soigneux  des  jouis*- 
sances  des  autres/  The  sneer  against  the  hated  English  could 
scarcely  by  any  possibility  have  been  so  ill  applied  as  in  this  place; 
but  it  shows  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  *  msfn  of  art'  in  matters  in- 
timately connected  with  his  profession.  Had  he  really  been  able  to 
copy  Greek,  no  method  could  have  assisted  him  so  efiectually  as 
that  of  filling  up  the  letters  with  plaster :  this  was  first  ingeniously 
practised  by  Colonel  Squire  while  serving  in  Egypt  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Hutchinson;  and  by  it  he  was  enabled  to  decypher 
an  inscription  which  had  hitherto  bafiled  the  efforts  of  every 
traveller,  (including  the  whole  of  Buonaparte's  corps  of  savans,) 
and  to  shew  that  the  column  vulgarly  named  after  Pompey  was  in 
fact  erected  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.     We  fur- 
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^    ,  JPfifljipr-^V^i/ifge  dam  le  JUvwi^ 

Xher  ^ifer  the  Gt^m^^  ^oi^nce  of  Gmek  fmm  liU  t9kmg  no 
j^otice  of  l^e  ^  say^ral  ^QPiicripiMQK^  on  ithe  g»te3  of  ih^  St^um*  m 
ths^t  language;  but  cqi^U^ting  biip3elf  wUb  placing  before  tbe  eyee 
of  his  res^clers^  qi^  in  l^ge  Roman  capkais*,  imdii  is  tbie  only 
one .11(1  bis  book,)---j$LCC.j:^80  ^eii^si  et  Asiis,  which  he  telk  us 
is  Latin.  We  will  ^^k^  bi3  word  for  iti-r-apd  as  he  modestly  ;ib- 
stains  Jjom  translating  this  precious  fnorsel,  lest,  we  suppose,  be 
should  appear  %o  in^lt  t)^  understanding  of  bis  readersi  we  cannot 
dp  better  thaxi  folj/p.w  h^s  exaijppjLe. 

As  the  3oui]h-west  wind  b^d  /ayoured  the  Count  with  a  rapid 
p^sage  thrpugh  ^  iPardaiiielleSy  so  a  fresh  breeze  from  tbie  north- 
west uQw  ;bappily  r^elieved  \fim  from  the  fatjgiue  of  lau^dipg  on  any 
q^f  tl^e  islands  usually  visited  by  Ip^aveUe^s, — Scjo,  Nacri,  Lipso, 
Patmos',  Lero,  Colmin6y  Stanco,  or  even  Rhodes  itself, — and  on 
^tbe  6th  November  be  x^'ijis  safely  put  on  shore  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

Many  years  have  not  el^ed  since  a  French  iM^my  sat  d<»wn 
before  ,this  cit^,  and  pv^  in  practice  all  the  me^ns  th^t  a  fero- 
cious soldiery,  beaded  by  a  blood-tbifsty  comniander,  could  de- 
v^e,  .to  des,tf oy  t^e  uupffendipg  linhabitauts,  and  reduce  tbeir  dwell- 
lings  to  be^ps  of  ^slies  ;  .^nd  Eui^opean  tray.eUers,  as  might  bp  ex- 
pected, liave  hear^^pvfy.ci^r^^  loud  ^nd  deep  against  theunprovok^ed 
a^re3sion. — Not  so,  however,  Couq^  Forbin — his  ear  was  sQOthed 
wi^hjthe  niost  eii|C,han,ting  panegyrics  of  his  Ij^r^ve  and  humane  jcon/ft- 
trymen — *Ils  pf^-laient  avec  admiratipn  des  efforts  de  rarpiieFran- 
gfdse  dans  I'orient !'  Thb  js  a]moS;t  tQo  m^ch  for  the  politicians  pf 
jux,e  Palais  Roya)  :to  digest. — What !  on  the  vefy  sppt  dis^i^iguisbed 
(acc;Oirding  1^  bis  own  avowal)  by  the  mo^t  sanguinary  transactipn^ 
of  his  countrymen — are  the  inhabitants  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
feeling,  that,  ere  the  tear  is  dry  upon  the  widow's  cheek,  they  cele- 
brate the  achieyements  of  the  French  ?  We  should  ju^t  a3  soon  be- 
jlieve  .that  *  the  people  of  Jaffa,  whose  plains  ar^e  still  white 
with  the  bones  of  massacred  prisoners,'  are  lavish  in  their  praise 
an,d  admira^on  of  tlie  prowess  and  bland  humanity  of  Buonaparte. 

It  would  foe  useless  to  follow  the  jCount  over  various  parts  of 
Palestine,  or  to  extract  any  of  his  ^  reveries'  in  the  Holy  city ; 
\vhere,  as  in  Athens,  be  e^ijoys  a  sort  of  second-si^,  different  how- 
ever froin  that  of  our  northern  ueighbours,  ao(jl  niore  safe,  a^  it 
i^cyi^s  bim  the  p^t  instead  of  the  future, — thus  ^  the  most  terrible 
scenes  are  presented  to  }\\s  view — the  /lames  of  tbe  temple  n^ount 
into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  whicb  they  kindle  into  a  blas;^ 
— ^e  celestial  hosts  behold  l^em  with  sjt  bo)y  te^rrpr,  &c.'  (p.  4p.) 
If  be  eriter?  into  any  particular  remarks,  tbey  a^e  generally  tritp,  very 
often  childish,  and  almost  always  .calculated  to  give  false  impre^- 
Moi;is:.  they  are  t|^e  less  likely  to  mislead,  hf^yifey^T,  as  be  generally 
takes  qire  to  refute  them  himself. 
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<  Oafig  ^iHe  la  Judee^  qU^lqpm  plai99  scdement  indiquent  Fhirer ; 
lauloinne  p'apporte  point  4^  fruito,  Je  prinUmps ne  fait  pas  Iclqre  pn^ 
fleur,  et  cependant  les  ardeurs  de  lete  consumei^t  Hac«;ld^na^,  et  U^- 
ris^^nt  la  source  de  Siloe ;  on  croiroit  qu'il  n'y  a  plus  d«i  sai^oos  pour 
cette  cootr^e  malheureuse/ — p.  32. 

'  In  aU  iuds^  a  few  showers  only  indicate  winter/  sajs  Co^qt 
!Fp)rt)in.  (p.  44.)  *  Tbe  climatp  pf  Jerusalem  is  frequently  rigorr 
ous  daring  iiyiHt^er ;  suQZf  ^ipatimes  fjalis ;  and  the  cold  w^s  some^ 
Mrhsit  intense  y  hen  we  prepared  to  les^ye  it/  says  the  DirectPr  Qene- 
ral  of  Museums,  (p.  45.)  *  There  are  no  longer  any  seasons  fpr 
this  unhappy  country/  sfiy^  the  Count;  'it  was  winter  at  Jeru^ar 
lem,  and  spring  at  Jaif;^/  says  the  Director,  (p.  45.)  ^  Thfre  ar^ 
iio  fruits  in  autumn,  ^nd  no  flowers  in  the  spring  in  alt  Judaea/ 
Yet  he  found  great  plenty  of  fruit-trees^  and  ate  also  of  their  fruits  I. 
Had  he  condescended  \q  open  IJasselquist^  orto  lool^  into  the  pages 
of  any  of  the  more  recent  travellers  biefore  he  wro^e^  he  might  have 
learned  that  i^o  country  in  the  world  possesses  a  greater  profusion 
pf  wii^  flowers  than  the  land  of  Judah ; — that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  flocks  and  herds^  and  bees^  and  eminently  entitled  to  be.  callpdp 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  '  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  hon^y/ 
Btit  it  is  needless  to  d^ell  longer  o^  the  Director  Generates  per- 
plexing descriptioji  of '  this  unhappy  country, — which  h^?  no  t^^- 
sons — no  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  no  fruits  in  the  autuqin' — whei^i 
it  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  never  saw  it  eit))^r  ip 
ppring,  summer,  or  autuipny  hut  only  galloped  through  it  at  a  prodir 
gious  rate  in  th/3  moi^tb  of  Nov^ipber. 

The  Count  left  Jerusalem  on  the  2d  December,  and  returned  i^J 
Jafia,  where,  he  says,  the  Aga  frequently  spoke  of  the  French  ^rmietj  \ 
jl^lit  he  prudently  suppresses  the  nature  of  the  conversatipn.  Yi^ 
niakes  amends,  however,  for  bis.  silence  on  this  subject  by  the  folT 
lowing  paragraph,  which  is  in  the  very  best  style  of  sentimental  galr 
limaufry .  ^  flow  often  in  this  fine  climate  have  I  regretted  the  fogs 
and  cloudy  sky  of  Frapce!  How  often  have  my  eyes  been  turned  9or* 
rowfully  towards  the  west ! — A  young  swallow  was  the  cofnpiiqipfi 
pf  my  chamber;  it  settled  every  evening  on^  a  peg  in  th/e  wall, 
pd  every  morning  aMun-ri^e  I  gave  my  little  friend  hi$  liberty. .  It 
IS  not  improbable  that  he  came  from  JFrance ;  and  he  may  have 
quitted  a  roof  which  ^h^l^ered  ^e  object  of  my  tender  solicitude/ 
(p.  47.)    Hpw  rural !  as  Peter  Pastoral  says. 

.  Fropi  Jafia  he  proceeded  by  Ashdad,  Gaza,  and  EI  Arish,  qpross 
tfje  desert,  to  Egypt.  To  shorten  tjie  tedjous  uniformity  pf  tbp 
way,  he  listened  to  a  melting  tale  of  love  apd  mprder  to]d  by  an 
Arab;  which  he  has  printec},  ^s  ^  an  interestipg  episode' ;  a^d  embel- 
Ushed  with  a  lithogr^phfp  print,  for  the  edification  of  the  P^ri^iai)  ' 
smtiqifaries. 

The 
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The  unhappy  Count  seems  doomed^  wherever  he  turns  his^t^ps^ 
to  meet  with  nothing  but  grievances.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  blind  men  and  buffaloes,  processions  of  marriages,  executions 
and  burials,  fish-dealers  and  fellahs,  perpetually  impeded  his  way 
'among  the  infectious  canals  and  ruined  houses  of  Damietta' :  nor 
was  the  passage  over  the  plain  of  Massoura  calculated  to  raise  his 
spirits— for  here,  says  he,  the  reflection  crossed  me  that  I  was  on 
the  field  where  *  fortune  proved  treacherous  to  French  valour.'  He 
soon  rallies  his  spirits,  however,  and  magnanimously  declares  that, 
after  all,  when  lie  recollected  the  trophies  of  Buonaparte,  and 
traced  the  career  of  the  French  armies  in  Egypt,  under  the  shade  of 
the  palms  which  embellished  the  heritage  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies,  *  he  should  have  thought  himself  happy  to  have  been 
one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  the  rear*guard.'  It  is  not  for  us  to  dis- 
pute this  point,  nor  to  deny  that  our  chivalrous  traveller  is  better 
fitted  for  the  situation  of  a  corporal  in  Buonaparte's  army  than  10 
preside  over  the  arts  and  antiquities  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  takes  rather  an  ungracious  man- 
ner of  repaying  the  patronage  of  Louis  XVIII.  by  such  a  declara- 
tion. 

At  Cairo,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  our  adventurer  observed 
Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Armenians,  Jews,  asses,  mules,  camels, 
pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  and  hungry  dogs  howling  aftet 
them,  and  all  jostling  and  crowding  together.  *  To  escape  from  ' 
the  press,  I  entered,'  he  says,  *  almost  all  the  mosques  of  the  city  with 
bended  knees;  and  protected  by  my  Mussulman  costume,  mum- 
bled over  the  formula  of  the  faith,  with  my  beard  in  close  contact 
with  the  sacred  stone.'  (p.  72.)  There  are  so  many  little  oversights 
in  the  Count's  narrative^  so  niany  petty  sacrifices  of  accuracy  to 
effect,  that  he  will,  we  are  quite  sure,  excuse  us  fordoubtirig,  whe- 
ther, at  his  devotions,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  he  adopted  the 
*  Mussulman  costume.'  At  Cairo,  as  in  London,  nobody  cares 
much  about  the  costume  of  a  stranger:  in  travelling  up  the  Nile, 
indeed,  a  Turkish  dress  is  extremely  convenient  to  prevent  trouble- 
some curiosity;  yet  at  Thebes  zee  know  that  the  Count  wore  no 
such  dress ;  while  his  flowing  beard,  instead  of  being  long  enough  to 
touch  *  la  pierre  sacr^e,'  had  moulted;  and 

*  his  chin  new  reaped. 

Shewed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest  home.* 

But  his  beard  was  not  the  only  thing  that  did  not  follow  him  to 
Thebes ;  he  appears  to  have  left  his  recollection  also  somewhere  on 
the  road.  '  La  chaleur  (he  says)  6tait  d6J8l  insupportable  k  Thebes 
dans  les  premiers  jours  de  Mars  J  Now  we  must  remind  him  that 
be  arrived  at  Luxor,  a  village  on  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  on  the 
28th  of  January,  and  left  it  the  first  week  in  February;  and  conse- 
quently 
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Juetitly  could  Dot  have  suffered  froiYi  the  itisopportable  hisat  there  in 
be  '  first  days  of  March.'  We  do  not  know  that  the  Count  will 
thank  us;  but  sonae  of  his  fair  countrywomen  who  have  *  trembled 
at  his  desperate  hardihood/  may  perhaps  feel  relieved  at  being  in- 
formed that  at  Thebes,  (situated  in  about  ^6°  of  northeni  latitude,) 
where  *  he  found  the  very  pebbles  burning  hot/  the  heat  is  mode- 
rate, and  the  weather  perfectly  delightful  both  in  February  and 
March.    Again — 

*  On  6prouve  sbuvent  pendant  le  jour,  des  qu'on  s  eloigne  du  Nil, 
une  fievre  presque  inconnue  en  Europe,  celle  de  la  soif.  Cette  souffrance 
cnielle  est  au-dessus  de  toute  expression ;  elle  a  son  sommeil,  son  de- 
lire;  on  r^ve  douloureuseraent  le  souvenir  desvallees  les  plus  fraiches, 
des  boissons  glac^es ;  et  la  memoire  devient  le  tourment  le  plus  terri- 
ble de  cette  maladie  Africaine/  (p.  94.) 

This  African  malady,  in  which  *  on  r^ve  douloureuseraent/  is 
not,  we  suspect,  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Surely  the  Count 
cannot  suppose  that,  after  all  the  journies  which  have  been  made 
through  every  corner  of  Egypt,  it  is  not  perfectly  well  known,  that 
from  Cairo  to  Assouan,  about  six  hundred  miles,  the  habitable  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  extends  not  farther  from  the  river  on  either 
side  than  its  waters  can  be  conveyed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation ; 
that  it  is  so  conveyed  in  canals;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  mile  without 
a  village ;  and  that  for  these  reasons  the  last  solicitude  that  any  tra-^ 
.  veller  need  to  feel,  is  about  a  supply  of  water. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  dread  of  a  want  of  water  which  finally 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Count,  and  prevented  him  from  tread* 
ing  the  soil  of  Meroe,  and  of  fifty  other  places,  which  he  would 
have  visited,  and  was  the  more  desirous  of  visiting  because  unpol- 
luted by  the  feet  of  any  English  traveller: — such^n  obstacle  would' 
have  been  nobly  surmounted  by  that  spirit  of  enterprize  which  had 
already  carried  him  through  so  many  other  difficulties.  No — it 
was  a  Gorgon,  a  chimaera  more  formidable  than: — but  let  him  tell 
the  dreadful  tale  in  his  own  words : 

*  I  had  intended  to  visit  Elephantine,  Syene,  Philae,  Ipsambul,  and 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  island  of  Meroe,  but  there  enters  always  more 
or  less  a  spirit  of  adventure  in  these  distant  excursions;  the  desire  of 
seeing  places  that  are  little  known  has  a  powerful  tepdency  to  support 
the  fatigues  and  privations  of  a  long  voyage.  If  every  body  has  been 
able  to  see  that  which  we  are  in  search  of,  disgust  threatens  us,  and  dis- 
couragement follows  it  very  soon.' *  1  no  longer  experienced  a  wisk 

to  ascend  the  Nile  from  the  moment  I  observed  an  English  family  arrive 
at  Thebes  on  their  return  from  the  Cataracts.  Lord  and  Lady  Belmour 
had  visited  a  part  of  Nubia;  they  bad  travelled  in  the  most  splendid 
style;  three  or  four  large  boats  followed  the  one  in  which  they  sailed. 
Husbands,  wives,  children,  chaplains,  surgeons,  nurses,  cooks, — all  bab- 
bling of  Elphantine.    From  this  moment  the  illusion  vanished  for  me — 

there 
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there  \vfts  an  iend  of  the  matter.  I  even  setoff  from  Thebes  sooner  than 
I  had  intended,  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  support  the  peirpetual  ap- 
pearance among  these  venerable  ruins  of  an  English  lady's-m^d — une 
femme-de-chapibre  Anglaise  en  petit  spepce^  cpuleur  d^  ToseT — 

r filthy  hags  ! 

Why  do  you  shew  me  this? 
*  Having  no  longer  any  desire  to  look  at  any  thing,  I  departed  thcit  very 
nigh t.**— p.  P4. 

iV  smart  Euglish  waiting-maid  iii  a  rose-co]pur  spencer!  WcU 
might  the  gallant  spirit  t(]at  wa^  so  desirous  of  serving  in  the  very 
rump  of  Buonapaft^'^  £^rnay  io  Egypt  be  appaljed. — We  see  him  ^t 
this  momept  starting  back  in  visible  trepidatipn,  and  exclaiming  ta 
thp  unconscious  ^af^s.el| 

'  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  ^ 
The  arm'd  rhinpcerps,  or  the  Hyrcan  tyger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  neryes 
Shall  never  tremble/ 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  be  serious  upon  so  ridiculous  a  subject, 
we  might  ask  the  Count  what,  since  the  Anglophobia  had  such  an 
effect  on  his  delicate  nerves^  induced  him  to  leave  the  purlieus  qf 
the  Palais  Royal  ?  If  he  ever  read  at  all,  even  the  periodical jour- 
ilf^ls  of  his  own  country,  he  must  have  kpown  that  ^very  spot  within 
bis  intended  voyage  had  already  been  defiled,  and  rendered  unworthy 
of  his  grand  enter  prize,  by  the  presence  of  Englishmen,  aye,  and 
English  women  too.  But  here  again  we  have  what  the  lawyers 
call  a  lapse  de  facto :  Count  Forbin  neither  did  nor  could  see 
Lord  Belmore's  family  arrive  at  Thebes ;  for  on  the  very  day  (the 
13th  of  January)  that  his  lordship  reached  Thebes,  he  was,  by  his 
own  account,  at  Cairo.  Two  English  servants,  a  lady's  maid^  two 
tieamen  belonging  to  his  lordship's  yacht,  and  an  Arab  procured  v^t 
£sn^,  composed  the  whole  of  Lord  Belmore's  suit ;  and  two  boats 
only  made  up  his  formidable  fleet !  That  the  Count  should  mistake 
blue  for  rose-colour,  (after  the  example  set  him  at  home,)  need  not 
expite  n^uch  surprise,  especially  when  his  situation  is  considered:^ 
that  be  has  done  so^  we  can  take  upon  us  to  aiFrm— jE^  nos  in 
Arcadia, — We  happen  to  know  that  this  rose-coloured  spencer, 
which  had  §ttch  important  efftcts  on  the  Count's  destiny,  and  de- 
prived France,  and, the  worjd,  of  alriiost  all  that  he  *  would  have 
seen/  is  a  pate  blue  pelisse,  not  much  unlike  the  outer  robe  of  a 

*  These  ludicrous  embarrassments  of  the  poor  Count  have  found  a  sympathizing  Eng- 
lish critic,  who  btJwails  the  practice  of  suifering  nursery-maids  and  boarding-school 
n^isses  to  tread  on  classic  ground,  and  to  disturb  the  antiquary  in  his  profound  re- 
searches ;  and  in  a  high  strain  of  mawkish  aifeptatipn  repines  tjiat  ^o  n\any  yf  \i\^  cm^ 
trymen  should  record  their  names  in  '  depositories  pf  tl\e  e^uslcps  of  traye)Ung  (((>ll;y  ancf 
egotism,- or  in  '  the  police  books  of  the  continent' 
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Ti&iicish  I«]yy  and  v^ry  wdl  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  oriental 
traveUiiig. 

Btit  mislbrtiities  never  come  alone. — ^To  a^rarate  his  distress  m 
the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  he  discovered^  on  the  leg  of 
the  colossal  statue  of  Memhon,  the  name  and  London  residence 
of  an  *  obscure  English  baronet/  close  by  the  side  of  that  of  Ccesar ; 
but  not  that  of  General  Rapp, — *  because'  (as  the  Count  oppor- 
tunely assures  usy  a  truly  honest  ambition  is  modest/ — Honesty  and 
modesty  associated  with  the  name  of  Rapp ! — But  he  is  right-:* 
Rapp,  as  well  as  his  master^  employed  his  short  leisure  in  Egypt  in 
plnnderrng  and  cutting  the  throats  of  the  unoffending  natives, — ^a 
matter  far  more  to  the  taste  of  both  than  engraving  their  names  on 
granite. 

The  ^  unpardonable  egotism  of  Mr.  Salt/  whotn  the  Count, 
with  his  usual  accuracy^  designates  as  a  person  employed  *  to  make 
discoveries  for  la  Soci6t6  des  Antiquaires  de  Londres/  is  the  last 
of  his  tirades  which  we  shall  notice.*  The  specific  crime  laid  to  th^ 
charge  of  this  gentleman  is  that  of  filling  up  the.  space  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  Sphinx,  which,  under  his  superintendence,  had 
been  opened  by  Caviglia ;  and  not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  our 
learned  antiquary,  that  '  an  active  and  vigorous  investigation  might 
have  been  entered  upon,  which  could  not  fail  to  throw  great  light 
iem  dte  history  of  the  arts  in  ancient  days.'  However  well  qualified 
the  Director  of  Museums  may  be  for  assisting  in  such  an  investi- 
gatidn,  He  is  completely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  undertaking. 
Had  he  thoi^ht  proper  to  inquire,  he  would  have  learlied  thsit  so 
difficult  was  it  to  keep  out  the  sand,  that  the  labours  of  the  day 
wei^  frequently  frustrated  by  its  falling  in  during  the  night,  and 
ikat  in  a  very  few  days  it  would  have  nearly  acquired  its  former 
level.  Before  this  took  place,  Mr.  Salt  caused  accurate  drawings 
to  be  made  of  the  ground-plan,  the  temples,  the  |^aws^  and 
the  inscriptions  upon  them;  (See  our  No.  XXXVIU.  p.  4004 
4l6.)  but  having  heard,  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  that  the  Arabs  had^ 
as  usual,  commenced  the  work  of  destruction,  and  that  the  womei) 
virene  bxeakii^  off  fragments  to  wear  as  amulets  or  charm s>  he  irome- 
dtaitely  dispatdied,  in  concert  with  Caviglia^  some  workmen  to 

.  -; '     ■'         f  '  ,.       .  I  ■  "  '        '.  '      ■ ■'  '^ 

*'We  understand  that  Count  Forbin  is  again  pricked  forth  in  quest  of  adventures  in 
'  totHntrl^  faV  hVa^.*  He  has  putsttipt  Our  advice  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  we  hope 
10  tte  III  tiht^  t6  tidtlse  btni>  ere  his  next  Appearance,  to  take  the  opinion  of  some  dis- 
tireet  fri<nd»  as  be  was  prudent  enough  to  do  on  a  former  occasion  at  Parnia>  where  he 
intended  to  print  his "  Travels  in  Sicilj.'  This  friend,  having  attentively  perused  his  ma- 
hn8cri]irt,  do&jnrdd  hXitx  bjr  no  means  to  cohitiiit  his  character  with  the  literary  world,  as 
iMAetidijfg  fif  history^  sdelice,  or  antiquity,  would  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  rank 
and  statl&A:-^'  But/ continued  he,  '  your  work  .is  light  and  amusing  enough,  and  you 
need  only  add  a  few  pretty  prints,  and  change  the  title  to  that  of  *'  a  Sicilian  Romance," 
and  it  wili  d6  V^  tv6ll  ds  a  book  for  thft  ladies  ^ — and  as  a  romance  it  was  accordingly 
>«ibitilttd  I  tot  We  btliete  ikM  laaoh  rtad  even  *  by  the  ladies.' 
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coverup,  without  delay^  what  the  winds  would  have  accomplished  in 
the  course  of  a  week.  Having  thus  preserved  this  ancient  monu* 
inenty  after  '  an  active  aud  vigorous  investigation/  it  remains  for  the 
Erench  consul  to  uncover  it  again ;  if  his  countrymen  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  account  of  it  which  we  have  already  given. 
;  The  situation  which  Count  Forbin  fills  ought  to  set  him  abovr 
those  paltry  feelings  of  jealousy  which  he  every  where  discovers* 
He  cannot  possibly  expect  to  gain  any  credit  with  the  thinking  part 
of  mankind  for  his  fretful  calumnies  against  the  English.  We,  how- 
ever, are  fully  capable  of  defending  ourselves;  but  we  observe,  in 
addition,  an  ungenerous  and  unmanly  endeavour  (for  such  we  must 
think  it)  to  depreciate  the  valuable  labours  of  an  unobtrusive 
foreigner,  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  assisted  by  the  British 
Consul.  In  tliis,  indeed,  the  Count  is  not  singular:  others  of  his 
countrymen  have  manifested  the  same  unworthy  feeling,  and  one  of 
their  journalists,  now  before  us,  sobs  out  that '  it  is  quite  painful 
to  think  that  all  the  discoveries  of  Belzoni  should  go  to  the  British 
Museum.' 

But  detraction,  it  would  appear,  is  not  all  that  Mr.  Belzoni  has 
had  to  sustain  from  this  irrational  jealousy.  M.  Drovetti,  French 
consul,  has,  as  Count  Forbin  informs  us,  *  two  agents  at  Thebes ; 
the  one  a  Mameluke  named  Yousef,  originally  a  drummer  in  the 
French  army ;  the  other  a  Marseillese  renegade  of  the  name  of 
RifFo, '  small  in  stature,  bold,  enterprizing,  and  choleric,  beating  the 
Arabs  because  they  had  neither  time  nor  taste  to  understand  the 
Provengal  language.'  These  persons  are  more  than  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  who  was 
recently  fired  at  from  behind  a  wall,  while  employed  in  his  researches 
among  the  ruins  of  Camac,  where  these  two  fellows  were  then  known 
to  be  lurking.  The  afi^air  has  been  brought  before  the  Consular 
Court  at  Cairo,  and  we  trust  that  M.  Drovetti,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  his  country,  will  not  interfere  with  the 
judicial  proceedings,  nor  attempt  to  shelter  his  agents  from  the 
punishment  which  awaits  them. 

«  But  Mr.  Belzoni  had  committed  an  unpardonable  offence. 
A  French  mineralogist  of  the  name  of  Caiilaud  had  accompanied 
some  Arab  soldiers  sent  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  in  search  of  eme- 
ralds among  the  mountains  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  On. 
their  return,  this  person  gave  out  (as  we  learn  from  an  intelligent 
correspondent  in  the  Malta  Gazette)  that,  in  this  expedition,  he  had 
discovered  the  ancient  city  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  celebrated  Bere- 
nice, the  great  emporium  of  Europe  and  the  Indies,  of  which  he 
gave  a  magnificent  description.  Mr.  Belzoni,  doubtful  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  story,  set  cut  from  Edfoo,  with  one  of  the  former  party, 
to  visit  the  supposed  Berenic^^  wh^re,  instead  of  the  ruins  of  800 
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bouses  and  three  teniples,  as  stated  by  M.  Caillaud,  he  could  find 
no  more  than  87  scattered  houses^  or  rathei-  cells,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  which  did  not  exceed  ten  feet  square^  built  with  unhewn 
stones,  and  without  cement;  and  the  only  appearance  of  a  temple 
was  a  niche  in  the  rock,  without  inscription  or  sculpture  of  any 
kind :  there  was  no  land  for  cultivation,  nor  any  water  within 
twenty-four  miles ;  no  communication  with  the  sea  but  by  a  rough 
road  over  the  mountains  of  twenty-iive  miles,  and  the  shore  was  so 
covered  with  projecting  rocks  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  each 
side,  that  there  was  no  security  even  for  the  smallest  boats,  much 
less  for  ships  trading  to  India.  These,  therefore,  he  was  quite  cer- 
tain, could  not  be  the  remains  of  Berenice.  , 

As,  however,  the  site  of  this  celebrated  city  had  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  writers,  Mr.  Belzoni  determined  to  prosecute 
his  researches ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  he  discovered,  close 
to  the  shore,  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  near  the  Cape 
Lepte  Extrema,  the  Ras  el  Auf  of  the  present  day;  the  projection 
of  which  forms  an  ample  bay,  (now  named  Foul  Bay,)  having,  at  the 
bottom,  an  excellent  harbour  for  vessels  of  small  burden.  These 
niins,  which  are,  beyond  question,  those  of  the  celebrated  emporium 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  were  four  days'  journey  from 
the  rude  cells  of  the  quarry  men  or  miners,  which  M.  Caillaud  is 
stated  to  have  so  strangely  mistaken  for  the  magnificent  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Berenice.  Several  wells  of  bitter  water  were  found 
among  the  ruins ;  and  between  them  and  the  mountains  was  an  ex- 
tensive plain  fit  for  cultivation.  The  remains  of  more  than  3,000 
houses  were  counted,  about  the  centre  of  which  were  those  of  a 
temple  with  sculptured  figures  and  hieroglyphics.  The  temple  alone 
was  built  of  calcareous  stone;  the  materials  of  the  houses  consisting 
of  coral  rock  and  other  beautiful  petrifications;  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Egyptian  remains  was  observable  both  in  the  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  houses. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  we  shall  just  mention 
that,  previously  to  his  leaving  Egypt,  he  made  a  tour  to  El  Wah  (the 
bushes),  the  northern  Oasis.  He  found,  as  Homemann  had  done^ 
the  tops  of  the  hills  of  the  desert  encrusted  with  salt,  and  wells  of 
sweet  water  rising  out  of  a  surface  overspread  with  masses  of  salt; 
as  Herodotus  related  two  and  twenty  centuries  ago.  He  found 
also  the  remains  of  what  has  been  considered  as  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon ;  but  the  natives  were  as  jealous  and  as  unwilling  to  let 
him  see  this  ^  work  of  the  infidels,'  as  Hornemann  had  found  them 
to  be.  The  fine  rivulet  of  sweet  water,  whose  source  this  traveller 
describes  as  being  in  a  grove  of  date  trees,  and  which  Brown  was 
told  by  the  people  *  was  sometimes  cold  and  sometimes  warm,' 
was  also  visited  by  Mr.  Belzoni ;  who  says  he  proved  die  truth  of 
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whfit  18  stated  by  Herddotus,  that  this  spring  is  Mrarm  in  the  tnora*- 
Higs  and  evenings,  much  more  so  at  midnigiit,  and  cold  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  daj.  He  procured  some  of  the  water,  which  he  dieans  to 
send  to  London  to  be  ^naljsed.  Had  Mr.  Belzoni  possessed  a  ther- 
mometer, he  would  have  found  that  it  was  tlie  temperature  of  th^ 
air  which  had  changed,  while  that  of  the  '  Fountain  of  the  Sun'  re- 
mained thcf  same.  The  fact,  however,  of  the  great  change  of  tem- 
perature in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  is  always  the  case  where 
beds  of  nitre  are  found,  adds  another  to  Hhe  many  wonderful  in- 
stances adduced  of  the  mhsute  attention  and  accurate  obdervationf 
of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  writer  of  profane  history. 


Art.  IV.   1.  Report  from  the  Select  Contndttee  on  the  Highways 
of  the  Kingdom,  together  tmth  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  them.  pp.  58.' 
%  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  scientific  Repair  and  Preservation 
Kj/'  Public  Roads f — presented  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by 
John  Loudon  M'Adam,  Esq.    pp.  18. 
3*  Remarks  on  the  present  System  of  Road  Making,  with  Obser- 
;  vations  deduced  from  Practice  and  Experience,  S^c.    By  John 
Loudon  M'Adam,  Esq.    General  Surveyor  of  the  Roads  in 
the  Bristol  District,  pp.  47- 
4«  An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages.    By 

Richard  Lovell  Edgewortb,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.LA. 
5.  A  Practical  Treatise  on-  the  making  and  upholding  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  with  a  few  Remarks  on  forming  Approaches  to  Gen- 
tlemeiCs  Houses;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Utility  of  Brgad 
Wheels  and  other  Improvements.    By  James  Paterson,  Road 
Surveyor^  Montrose. 
A  MONG  the  various  branches  of  rural  economy  which  claim 
•^^  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  state  of  the  roads  is  not  one. 
of  the  least  important.     All  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
irdtn  the  driver  of  the  barouche  and  four  down  to  the  humble  cot- 
tager who,  on  the  Saturday  evening,  trudges  to  the  nearest  market- 
tbwn  for  her  weekly  supply  of  tea  and  sugar,  are  interested  in 
performing  their  respective  journies  with  as  much  facility  as  pos- 
siUe. 

The  increased  population  and  internal  commerce  of  the  country, 
of  course  occasion  an  increased  wear  of  the  roads,  which,  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  are  still  further  deteriorated  by  circumstances 
of  a  local  nature.  Inrlosures,  paradoxical  as  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear,  have,  we  believe,  in  some  cases  produced  this  eifect. 
While  the  greater  part  of  any  given  district  livas  in  a  state  of  un*> 
cultivated  nature,rthe  inhabitants  maintained  one  or  two  formed 
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roads  in  the  most  important  lines  6f  communication,  and  in  other 
directions  took  what  track  they  chose,  as  a  Calmuck  over  his 
steppe,  or  a  La  Platan  over  his  savanna;  while  the  labour  and 
money  appropriated  to  such  purposes  were  applied  entirely  to  the 
more  favoured  routes.  When,  however,  in  lieu  of  these  common 
tracks,  the  high  powers  of  an  Inclosure  act  substituted  regularly 
constructed  highways,  the  road-revenue  of  the  district,  as  well  as 
the  attention  of  the  surveyor,  was  divided  between  severaf  lines  of 
road,  instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  one  or  two.  Of  inclo- 
sures  indeed  we  would  speak  respectfully,  not  only  as  an  im- 
provement in  other  points  of  view,  but  as  usually  facilitating  the 
intercourse  between  place  and  place.  Canals  are  an  improve- 
ment  (if  we  may  be  guilty  of  the  solecism)  of  a  more  questionable 
nature.  One  of  the  advantages  which  we  were  taught  to  expect 
from  them,  was  the  preservation  of  the  roads,  by  the  substitution 
of  water-carriage  for  all  heavy  commodities.  That  this  has  in 
some  degree  been  the  case,  we  by  no  means  deny.  In  particular 
districts  however  the  eiFect  has  been  the  reverse,  as  the  carriage  of 
corn  to  the  several  wharfs,  and  of  coal,  stone,  and  slate  from 
them,  has  contributed  much  to  destroy  the  roads  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  case  of  turnpike-roads  indeed,  the  increase  of 
toll  may  nearly  compensate  the  increase  of  wear;  but  to  individual 
parishes,  the  expense  arising  from  this  wharf-traffic  has  in  some 
instances  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  been  enormous. 

After  all,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  contending  that  the 
roads  of  the  kingdom  are  worse  than  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago ;  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  they  are  better.  It  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute, however,  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  bad,  and  infinitely 
worse  than  they  would  be  if  the  laws  for  their  maintenance  wefe 
carried  into  effectual  execution ;  or  if  the  reparatious  of  them  were 
conducted  by  men  of  skill  and  activity:  we  congratulate,  therefore, 
all  the  advocates  for  '  safe  and  expeditious  travellmg,'  on  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  system  of  Mr.  M'Adam.  Mr.  M'Adani 
indeed  appears  to  us  to  be  the  very  Dr.  Bell  of  road-makers.  In  both 
gentlemen  we  see  the  same  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  a  useful  ob- 
ject, the  same  activity  of  mind  and  body,  the  same  disregard  of 
personal  inconvenience  and  fatigue.  We  may  add,  as  another  fea- 
ture of  resemblance,  that  many  of  the  practices  of  each  of  these 
gentlemen  had  been  previously  adopted  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
but  that  it  required  zeal  and  perseverance  like  theirs  to  recommend 
the  entire  system  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Increased  expe- 
rience has,  with  both  of  them,  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  their 
conviction  of  the  excellence  of  their  respective  systems  in  general; 
while  it  has  rendered  them  more  diffident  upon  some  of  the'  minor 
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details.     Mr.  M'Adam,  iu  )m  memorial  to  tbe  Board  of  Agriciilr 
ture,  says, 

*  Of  that  part  of  the  system  which  relates  to  the  construction  of  the 
roads  and  the  appointment  of  general-surveyors  of  districts,  the  memo- 
rialist speaks  with  that  confidence  which  is  the  result  of  experience  j' — 
but  he  adds,  that,.*  having  now  felt  the  difficulties  of  a  profession,  requi* 
ring  much  statistical  information  and  practical  knowledge  of  country 
work,  with  the  regular  habits  of  business,  the  estimation  of  his  ovvn 
abilities  as  a  road-maker  has  been  much  lowered/ — *  Many  things,' 
he  says,  *  which  appeared  proper  in  theory,  were  found  unprofitable  in 
practice ;  and  others  of  obvious  utility  have  been  rendered  difficult  of 
execution  from  the  obstacles  of  prejudice  and  ignorance/ 

Dr.  Bell  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  made  a  similar  avowal  in 
words,  but  he  has  in  fact ; — by  the  many  changes,  whi(:h,  to  the 
no  small  discomfiture  of  distant  country  schoolmasters,  he  has  so 
rapidly  introduced  in  his  rules  and  instructions,  which  were  once 
supposed  to  be  as  unalterable  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  Mr.  M'Adam's  system  has 
attracted  so  much  notice,  at  a  time  when  employment  for  the 
labouring  classes  is  become  an  object  of  most  anxious  inquiry ; 
as  it  is  to  be  executed  by  the  labour  of  men,  rather  than  by  that  of 
horses ;  and  its  operations  are  to  be  carried  on  principally  in  the 
winter,  when  the  deficiency  of  work  for  the  agricultural  poor  1$ 
most  pressing.  We  certainly  are  desirous  of  contributing  our 
humble  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  such  desirable  objects. 
The  treatises  of  Mr.  M'Adam,  (whom  we  must  be  permitted  to 
consider  as  an  adopted  Englishman,)  Mr.  Edge  worth,  and  Mr. 
Paterson  enable  us  to  lay  each  part  of  the  united  kingdom  under 
contribution  for  materials ;  while  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  gives  us  something  like  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  empire. 

We  have  before  us  two  publications  by  Mr.  M^Adam.  The 
first,  which  was  pretty  widely  circulated  last  summer  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  consists  principally  of  Instructions  for  the 
repair  of  old  roads ;  the  second  contains  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
making  roads;  on  commissioners  and  their  officers,  and  on  the 
care  of  the  finances. 

Mr.  Paterson's  is  a  neatly  printed  little  volume,  written  in  a 
style' which  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  modest  pretensions 
of  the  author  preclude  us  from  criticizing.  Mr.  Edgeworth^s 
treatise  has  been  long  before  the  public.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man 
of  science,  combined  with  much  practical  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  greater  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  remarks  on 
wheel  carriages,  accompanied  with  an  account  of  some  very  inge- 
nious and  accurate  experiments  for  ascertainbg  their  relative  f^ci- 
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fities  of  draught.  'Hie  rerfiarks  on  road-makiiig,  which  were,  wc 
beheve,  first  published  eleven  or  twelve  )'ears  ago,  are  sensible 
and  judicious. 

TTie  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(which  confessedly  originated  in  the  improvements  effected  by  Mr« 
M'Addna)  is  drawn  tip  with  much  care,  and  attention  to  the  in- 
teresting body  of  evidente  on  which  it  isr  grounded.  From  this 
evidence  we  shall  make  i  few  extracts;  and  then,  from  the  mass  of 
materials  before  us,  endeavour  to  digest  into  one  view  some  of  the 
leading  principles  in  the  aft  of  road-making. 

The  first  witness  exan^ined  is  Charles  Johnson,  Esq*,  superin- 
tendent of  mail-coaches  under  the  Postmaster- GeneraL  He  states 
that  'there  is  great  want  of  skill  in  fornung  the  road  and  keeping 
it  ill  repair,  particularly  near  London  \ — that  '  the  whole  town  of 
Egham  had  been  covered  with  gravel  unsifted,  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep  from  side  to  side;  of  which  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Exeter  mail  lost  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  every  night.'— He 
adds,  'we  were  given  afterwards  to  understand,  that  the  commis* 
sionershad  put  this  particular  road  under  the  care  of  Mr.  JVPAdam, 
and  at  this  time  I  have  no  sort  of  occasion  whatever  to  complain 
of  it.' 

He  is  followed  by  four  of  the  principal  coach  proprietors  in  and 
near  London.  These  gentlenhren  all  concur  in  their  opinion  of  the 
badness  of  the  roads  near  the  metropolis, — in  complaining  of  their 
too  great  convexity,  and*  of  the  unskilful  manner*  in  which  the  ma- 
terials are  applied.  They  all 'concur,  too,  in  praising  Mr.  M^Adam. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  that  portion  of  our  readers,  who  avail  theui- 
selves  occasionally  of  the  facilities  of  locomotion  furnished  by  these, 
useful  members  of  society,  to  give  some  of  the  facts  detailed  in  their 
evidence. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  whose  vehicular  head-quarters  are  at  the  Swan 
with  Two  Necks,  keeps  400  horses;  those  worked  within  50  miles. 
of  London  (which  cost  on  the  average  £^0  each)  last  about  four 
years:  those  at  a  greater  distance  (costing  «£l a  each)  six  years. 
He  says  that  eight  horses  on  the  more  distant  roads  would  per- 
form as  many  miks  as  ten  neater  London;  that  three  horses  would 
draw  the  mailon  Mr.  Telford's  roads  in  North  Wales  with  as  much 
ease  as  f(>ur  oh'  the  road  from  London  toDunchurch  ; — the  excel- 
lence of  Mrl  Telford's  roads  consisting  principally  in  the  small- 
ness  of  their  convexity.  Mr.  Home  of  Charing  Cross  also  keeps 
400  horses:  he  buys  loO  every  year; — those  worked  near  London 
last  but  three  years ;  those  at  a  greater  distance  double  the  time,  in 
consequence  of  their  work  being  lighter,  their  food  better,  arid  their 
lodging  more  airy.  Mr.  Eames  (of  the  VVhite  Horse,  Fetter  Lane) 
keeps  about  300  horses :  he  finds  them  last  three  years  in  post- 
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coaches,  and  as  long  again  at  a  distance  from  London,  tie  says 
that  his  drivers  represent  *  the  crossing  backnlards  and  forwards 
through  the  gravel,  heaped  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  roads 
near  London,  as  tearing  the  horses'  hearts  out.'  He  further  states 
that  the  Surry  Road  is  so  much  improved,  that  he  can  travel  sixteen 
miles  with  more  facility  than  he  could  formerly  travel  twelve.  Mr. 
Botham,  of  Speen,  (who  keeps  more  than  100  horses,)  and  Mr.  Fre- 
mont, both  bear  testimony  to  the  improvement  effected  by  Mr. 
M^Adam. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  M'Adam  himself.  Of  his  practical 
directions  we  shall  speak  presently  :  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken,  our  readers  may  form  some  judgment 
from  the  following  extracts  from  his  evidence. 

•  On  my  first  arriving  from  America  in  the  year  1783,  at  the  time  the 
ruads  were  making  in  Scotland,  (their  turnpike  acts  being  in  operation 
about  twenty  years  at  that  time,)  very  many  of  their  roads  were  made. 
1  was  then  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  roads,  and  had  occasion  to 
see  a  great  deal  of  road-work.  This  first  led  me  to  inquire  into  the 
general  method  of  road-making,  and  the  expense  of  it.  Since  that 
period  I  have  been  mostly  in  Bristol,  where  I  was  also  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  roads;  the  very  defective  state  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  attract  my  attention.  I  was  induced  to  offer  myself  to  the 
commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  roads  as  a  surveyer ;  because  I 
found  it  impossible  for  any  individual  commissioner  to  get  the  roads 
put  into  a  situation  of  being  mended  with  any  prospect  of  success ; 
und  no  individual  could  incur  the  expense  of  making  experiments  on 
a  great  scale.  The  roads  of  Bristol  were  accordingly  put  under  my 
direction  in  the  month  of  January,  18l6. 

'  I  have  travelled  various  times  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to 
ascertain  which  are  the  best  roads,  and  which  the  best  means  of  road- 
making,  over  the  whole  kingdom,  from  Inverness  in  Scotland  to  Land's 
End  in  Cornwall.  I  have  obtained  all  the  information  that  an  unau- 
thorised person  could  expect  to  receive.' — *  More  pains  and  much 
more  expense  have  been  bestowed  on  the  roads  of  late  years,  but 
without,  in  my  opinion,  producing  any  adequate  effect,  from  want  of 
skill  iiv  the  executive  department.  1  consider  the  roads  in  South 
Wales,  in  Monmouthshire,  in  Cornwall,  in  Devonshire,  in  Hereford- 
shire, in  part  pf  Hampshire,  in  part  of  Oxfordshire,  and  some  part  of 
Gloucestershire,  as  managed  with  the  least  skill,  and  consequently, 
at  the  heaviest  expense.' — *  You  asked  me  with  respect  to  the  spirit 
of  improvement;  1  would  wish  to  explain  in  what  way  I  think  that  is 
proceeding.  1  have  been  sent  for,  and  consulted  by  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent sets  of  commissioners,  and  as  many  different  trusts,  and  thirteen 
counties  to  the  extent  of  637  miles,  all  of  whom  have  been  making 
improvements,  and  1  have  had  many  subsurveyors  instructed  and  sent 
to  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

*  The  repairs  of  148  miles  round  Bristol,  and  many  expensive  perma- 
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nent  rroprovements  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  last  three 
years,  during  which  a  floating  debt  of  upwards  1400/.  has  been  paid 
off,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  principal  debt  has  been  made,  and 
a  balance  of  2790/.  0«.  4rf.  is  remaining  in  th/B  hands  of  the  treasurer. 
The  Bristol  district  has  been  under  one  trust  for  twenty  years,  and  in 
that  period  the  debt  has  increased  to  43,000/ — pp.  18,  ip. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  evidence,  be  states  that,  by  improved 
management,  the  Epsom  trust  has  been  enabled  to  lovier  the  toll 
00  agricultural  carriages;  and  that  the  road  between  Reading 
and  Twyford  has  been  made  smooth  and  solid  at  an  expense, 
including  the  Surveyor's  salary,  not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds  per 
week  ;  while  their  former  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  Surveyor's 
salary,  vi'as  twenty- two  pounds  per  week.  Mr.  M^Adam  esti- 
mates the  yearly  toll  revenue  at  a  million  and  a  quarter  from  the 
circumstance  of  there  being  25,000  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in 
England  and  Wales;  and  reminds  us  that  the  Committee  of  181 1 
estimated  the  saving  which  would  be  made  to  the  country  by 
putting  the  roads  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  at  five  millions 
annually. 

Mr.  James  M^Adam,  who  has  been  instructed  by  his  father, 
mentions  some  flagrant  instances  of  abuse  in  the  appointment  of 
surveyors.  In  one  instance  he  found  as  surveyor,  with  60/.  per 
annum,  a  person  who  had  been  an  ui^derwriter  at  Lloyd's  Coffee 
House;  in  another  a  bed-ridden  old  man,  who  employed  to  execute 
his  office  a  carpenter  to  whom  the  commissioners  allowed  20/.  per 
annum ;  in  another  there  were  three  surveyors,  one  a  cripple,  ano<- 
tber  a  carpenter,  and  the  third  a  coal  merchant.  To  shew  in  how 
great  a  degree  his  father's  system  is  carried  into  effect  by  manual  la- 
bour, he  states  that  at  Reading  during  eight  months,  500/.  were 
laid  out,  400/.  of  which  were  for  human  labour :  at  Cheshunt,  800/. 
in  five  months,  only  forty  of  which  went  for  cartage :  at  Wadesmill, 
Goo/.;  at  Royston,  500/.;  and  at  Huntingdon  20/.  per  week  were 
all  spent  in  labour. 

We  next  have  several  gentlemen  who,  from  their  experience  as 
commissioners,  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  M'Adara. 
Mr.  Cripps,  after  speaking  of  Uie  improvements  effected  near 
Epsom  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  tolls,  says 

*  -1  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  Sweden,  that  the  roads  were 
more  beautiful  than  any  1  ever  beheld  ;  they  are  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  Mr.  M'Adam,  the  materials  broken  extremely  small. 
The  material  is  the  best  in  the  world,  as  it  is  rock  of  granite;  and  so 
well  do  they  understand  the  necessity  of  breaking  them  small,  that 
you  never  behold  throughout  Sweden  a  fragment  of  granite  larger 
thah  the  size  of  a  walnut,  for  the  purposes  of  the  roads.— —What  is  the 
shape  of  these  roads  ?  To  the  eye  they  appear  perfectly  flat ;  but  upon 
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trial  by  the  spirit  level,  there  is  a  slight  degre/^:  of  convexity.' — Ert- 
dencCf  p.  39. 

The  remaining  evidence  is  that  of  some  of  ihe  most  experi- 
enced •  road-engineers  and  surveyors.  From  this  we  shall  extract 
what  we  think  most  important  to  ihe  remarks  which  we  shall  offer 
to  our  reaciers  upon  the  laying  out,  the  formation,  and  the  maintain- 
ing of  roads. 

In  the  original  laying  out  of  roads,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  favour 
of  some  degree  of  curvature,  such  good  authority  as  that  of  Mr. 
Edge  worth. 

*  To  follow  the  mathematical  axiom,  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  that  can  be  drawn  between  two  points,  will  not  succeed  in 
making  the  most  cormmodious  roads;  hills  must  be  avoided^  towns 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  sudden  bends  of  rivers  must  be  shunned/ — 

*  It  may  perhaps  appear  surprising,  that  there  is  but  little  difference  in 
length  between  a  road  that  has  a  gentle  bend,  and  one  that  is  in  a  per- 
fectly straight  line.  A  road  two  miles  long  and  perfectly  straight  can 
scarcely  be  found  any  where  ;  but  if  such  a  road  could  be  found,  and 
if  it  were  curved  so  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from  seeing  farther  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  in  any  one  plaCe,  the  whole  road  would  not  be 
lengthened  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  make  serpentine  roads  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers; 
but  it  is  intended  to  point  out  that  a  strict  adherence  to  a  straight  line 
is  of  much  less  consequence  than  is  usually  supposed/ — Edgeworth, 
p.  12. 

We  wish  this  observation  could  be  impressed  on  those  merciless 
annihilators  of  rural  scenery,  the  Commissioners  of  Inclosures.  We 
were  perhaps  a  little  disposed  to  smile  at  the  following  passages 
of  Mr.  Paterson,  though  we  admit  the  justness  both  of  his  ilius* 
tration  and  of  bis  reasons. 

*  The  difference  between  going  over  a  hill,  and  round  the  bottom  of 
it,  is  not,  in  point  of  distance,  quite  so  much  as  is  generally  understood. 
Place,  for  instance,  an  egg  upon  a  table  :  then,  from  the  one  end  to  the 
otlier,  trace  a  line  upon  the  shell  exactly  on  the  horizontal  ^Anxie:  be- 
tween the  same  extreme  points  of  the  egg,  trace  a  line  over  the  top  of 
it  directly  in  the  vertical  plane ;  and  the  length  of  those  two  lines  will 
be  found  to  be  exactly  equal.  The  same  observation  will  apply,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  the  forming  of  roads  over  hilly  ground.* — 

*  There  is  another  remark  in  favour  of  the  curved  line  in  general,  which 
it  may  he  proper  to  attend  to.  Every  traveller  knows  by  experience, 
that  in  going  but  a  mile  or  two  of  a  road  that  is  formed  on  a  straight 
line,  the  sight  of  such  a  distance' before  him  oppresses  his  mind  with 
fatigue,  and  he  thinks  it  long  till  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  prospect. 
Or  rather,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  taking  in  such  a  large  prospect  at 
once,,  the  distance  appears  less  than  it  really  is,  as  is  the  case  in  look* 
ing  ove^an  expanse  of  water,  or  an  extensive  plain.  So  that  in  propor- 
tion as  hope  is  encouraged  by  the  deceiving  prospect,  in  like  proportion 
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will  lie  ^x[»erience  disappointment  and  fatigue  as  he  becomes  gradually 
undeceived  by  tbe  real  lertgth  of  the  road  in  travelling  along  it.  But  in 
going  the  same  distance  of  a  road  that  is  diversified  by  several  windings, 
his  mind  is  diverted  from  the  fatigue  by  the  change  of  scenery  that 
opens  to  his  view,  at  every  turn  or  winding  of  the  road  ;  so  that  while 
be  moves  al6ng,  if  he  is  not  amused,  he  feels  it,  at  any  rate,  less  tire- 
some than  in  the  former  Case/ 

Inspired,  we  presume,  by  the  beautiful  passage  of  his  countryman 
on  tbe  '  tide  of  human  time/  Mr.  Paterson  goes  on  to  moralize  on 
the  journey  of  life  :  we  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to  follow  bim  in 
his  ambitious,  but  desultory  course,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
tented to  jog  on  in  more  sober  guise. 

How  much  may  be  effected  by  science  and  skill  in  diminishing* 
the  obstruction  occasioned  by  hills,  is  exemplified  in  tbe  evidence 
>of  Mr.  Telford,  engineer  of  the  Holyhead  road,  under  the  parlia-** 
mentary  comhiissioners. 

*  On  the  Welsh  part  of  that  road,'  he  says,  '  the  inclinations  were 
formerly  (in  many  instances)  as  n)uch  as  one  in  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine  and  ten ;  the  width  at  tbe  same  time  frequently  not  exceeding 
twelve'  feet,  without  protection  on  the  lower  side.'  Now  •  the  longi- 
tudinal inclinations  are  in  general  less  than  one  in  thirty ;  in  one  in- 
stance for  a  considerable  distance  there  was  no  avoiding  one  in  twenty- 
two,  and  in  another  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  one  in  seventeen  ; 
iHit  in  these  t'wo  cases,  the  surface  of  the  roadway  being  made  peculi- 
arly smooth  and  hard,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  wheel 
4»rriages.' 

In  the  formation  of  roads,  one  of  the  most  prevailing  faults  is 
that  of  giving  them  too  great  a  convexity :  a  fall  of  three  inches^ 
Mr.  M'Adam  says,  from  tbe  centre  to  tbe  side,  is  sufficient  for  a 
road  thirty  feet  wide.  The  inefficacy  of  the  convexity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  the  roads  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Edge  worth. 

*  In  all  these  schemes  for  carrying  off  water  from  the  roads  by  the 
inclination  of  the  ground  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those 
who  proposed  them,  that  no  lateral  inclination  of  the  ground,  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  carriages,  would  empty  a  rut  of  three  inches  deep. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  whoever  attends  to  the  fact  will  find, 
that  even  down  a  moderate  slope,  where  any  dirt  remains  upon  the 
roads,  the  water  will  be  obstructed.' — *  In  fact/  he  continues,  •  roads  be- 
come dry  by  evaporation ;  and  where  they  are  exposed  to  sun  and  wind, 
the  effects  of  heat  and  ventilation  are  more  powerful  than  any  surface 
drainage  that  could  be  accomplished.' — p.  14. 

All  the  materials,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  road  is  formed, 
should  be  broken  small.  The  reason  for  this  is  thus  given  by  Mr. 
M*Adam. 

*  It  seems  an  obvious  proposition,  that  the  materials  of  which  a  road 
is  to  be  composed,  should  be  reduced  to  such  a  size  as  shall  enable  car- 
riages to  pass  over  without  striking  against  them,  so  that  they  may  be 
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consolidated  by  a  perpendicular  pressure.  The  si2e  of  the  stones  mast 
be  proportioned  to  that  part  of  the  wheel,  which  will  form  the  point 
•  of  contact  upon  a  smooth  level  surface;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be 
about  an  inch  square.  When  the  stones  of  a  road  exceed  the  sis^  of 
this  bearing,  the  wheels  of  carriages  will  keep  them  in  constant  mo- 
tion, and  prevent  their  consolidating,  because  when  a  wheel  rests  only 
on  one  part  of  a  stone,  the  other  part  rises;  or  if  the  stone  be  so 
large  that  the  wheel  does  not  pass  over,  but  striices  against  it,  besides 
the  impediment  presented  to  the  carriage,  a  great  damage  is  done  to 
the  road.  From  this  it  appears  that  every  stone  above  a  specified  size 
is  a  positive  disadvantage  in  road-making.  Upon  a  road  made  of  well- 
ordered  materials,  whe^l  carriages  will  pass  over  without  any  jolt  or 
shake;  and  consequently  without  that  action  and  re-action  between  the 
wheels  and  the  stones,  which  is  the  real  cattse  of  the  present  bad  state  of  the 
roads  of  Great  Britmn.  A  rough  road  can  only  be  a  road  made  of  large 
stones ;  and  as  neither  use  nor  change  of  weather  can  produce  them,  the 
defect  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  road-maker/— rjlfem.  p.  6. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  agrees  with  him.  (p.  £0.)  *  No  stones  larger  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  road ; 
when  much  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  is  suspected,  an  iron  ring 
may  be  employed  as  a  gauge.*  Mr.  Paterson  recommends  a  ring 
of  a  diameter  of  two  inches,  or  two  inches  and  a  half.  Mr. 
M'Adam  has  the  stones  broken  to  the  weight  of  six  ounces. 

*  Do  you  find  a  measure  or  ring  through  which  the  stones  will  pas» 
a  good  method  of  regulating  their  size? — ^That  is  a  very  good  way ;  but 
I  always  make  my  surveyors  carry  a  pair  of  scales,  and  a  six  ounce 
weight  in  their  pockets,  and  when  tbey  come  to  a  hekp  of  stones,  thpy 
weigh  one  or  two  of  the  largest,  and  if  they  are  reasonably  about  that 
weight  they  will  do ;  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  come  exactly  to  it.' 
— Report,  p.  24. 

'  In  breaking  stones  for  roads^'  Mr.  Edgeworth  says,  '  the  best 
method  is  to  have  them  broken  by  a  person  sitting,  and  using 
small  hammers. — A  hard  stone  may  serve  for  an  anvil,  and  the 
stone  to  be  broken  may  be  advantageously  held  in  a  forked  stick.' 
(p.  20.)  Mr.  M'Adam  recommends  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  this  operation,  and  adds  that  his  recommendation  applies 
to  all  materials  universally.  Round  gravel  and  round  pebbles  never 
make  a  tolerable  road :  but  broken  stone  will  combine  by  its  own 
angles  into  a  smooth  solid  surface^  that  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather.* 

But  though  all  our  authorities  agree  in  the  necessity  of  forming 
the  surface  of  the  road  of  stone  broken  small,  there  is  some 
discordance  among  them  as  to  the  foundation,  especially  in  a 
swampy  soil.  *  When  the  substratum  of  a  road  is  unsomid/  says 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  (p.  1 8.)  *  it  should  be  covered  with  faggots  of 
brushwood^  with  the  branches  of  fir  trees,   or  with   furze  and, 
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heath;  Fiat '  $tones,  if  thej  cain  be  had,  should  then  be  laid  over 
the  faggots,  and  upon  them  stones  of  six  or  seven  pounds  weight, 
and  lastly,  a  coat  of  eight  or  ten  inches  of  pounded  stone.'  Mr. 
Paterson  says,  *  if  the  bottom  be  soft  and  wet,  the  bottom  me- 
tuls  should  be  much  larger  than  the  top ;'  though  be  mentions. 
cases  in  which  the  large  stones  will  work  their  way  to  the  surface. 
Several  of  the  intelligent  surveyors  examined  by  the  Committee 
agree  in  these  opinions,  and  Mr.  Telford  recommends  covening  a 
foundation  of  clay  with  vegetable  soil.  Mr.  M'Adam  however 
appears  to  set  this  question  at  rest.     In  answer  to  the  questions, 

*  What  depth  of  solid  materials  would  you  think  it  right  to  put  upon 
a  road  in  order  to  repair  it  properly  ?*— He  replies,  '  I  should  think 
that  ten  inches  of  well  consolidated  materials  is  equal  to  carry  any 
thing/ 

*That  is,  provided  the  substratum  is  sound? — No; — I  should  not 
care  whether  the  substratum  was  soft  or  hard;  I  should  rather  prefer 
a  soft  one  to  a  hard  one/ 

*  You  don't  mean  you  would  prefer  a  bog? — If  it  was  not  such  a  bog 
as  would  not  allow  a  man  to  walk  over  it,  I  should  prefer  it/ 

*  What  advantage  is  derived  from  the  substrata  not  being  perfectly 
solid  ? — I  think  when  a  road  is  placed  upon  a  hard  substance,  such  as  a 
rock,  the  road  wears  much  sooner  than  when  placed  on  a  soft  sub- 
stance.— ^The  road  in  Somersetshire  between  Bridgewater  and  Cross 
is  mostly  over  a  morass,  which  is  so  extremely  soft  that,  when  you  ride 
in  a  carriage  along  the  road,  you  see  the  water  tremble  in  the  ditches 
on  each  side ;  and  after  there  has  been  a  slight  frost,  the  vibration  of 
the  water  from  the  carriage  on  the  road  will  be  so  great  as  to  break* 
the  yonng  ice.  That  road  is  partly  in  the  Bristol  district'.  1  think 
there  is  about  seven  miles  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  those  seven  miles,  we 
come  directly  to  the  limestone  rock.  I  think  we  have  about  five  or  six 
miles  of  this  rocky  road  immediately  succeeding  the  morass;  and  being 
curious  to  know  what  the  wear  was,  I  had  a  very  exact  account  kept, 
not  very  lately,  but  I  think  the  diflference  is  as  five  to  seven  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  materials  on  the  soft  and  hard  ;' — though  the  hard 
road  lies  higher. 

*  But  in  forming  a  road  over  a  morass,  would  you  bottom  the  road 
with  small  or  large  stones  ? — I  never  use  large  stones  on  the  bottom  of 
a  road ;  I  would  not  put  a  large  stone  in  any  part  of  it/ 

*  In  forming  a  road  across  a  morass,  would  you  not  put  some  sort  of 
intermediate  material  between  the  bog  and  the  stone  ? — No,  never/ 

*  Would  you  not  put  faggots  ? — No,  no  faggots/ 

*  How  small  would  you  have  the  stones? — Not  to  exceed  six  ounces 
in  weight/ 

*  Have  you  not  found,  that  a  foundation  of  bog  sinks  ? — No,  not  a 
bit  of  the  road  sinks  :  and  we  have  the  same  thickness  of  materials  on 
the  one  as  on  the  other/ 

*  If  a  road  be  made  smooth  and  solid,  it  will  be  one  mass,  and  the 
effect  of  the  substrata,  whether  clay  or  sand,  can  never  be  felt  in  effect 
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by  carriages  goitig  dver  the  road ;  because  a  road  well  made  unices 
itself  into  a  bcKJy  like  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  board/ — Reporty  p.  23. 

Having  observed  symptoms  of  incredulity  in  some  members  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  M'Adam,  on  a  subsequent  examination,  cor- 
roborated the  above  statement  by  the  testimonies  of  Edward  Whit- 
ting,  surveyor  of  the  road  alluded  to,  and  by  that  of  R.  Phippen, 
Esq.,  the  treasurer;  the  former  of  whom  asserts  that  the  general 
strength  of  the  road  is  from  seven  inches  to  nine,  and  that  he  has 
always  considered  five  tons  of.  stones  on  the  morass,  equal  to  seven 
over  the  hills. 

Where  the  road  is  carried  through  a  wet  or  springy  soil,  Mr. 
Paterson's  method  of  draining  is  simple,  and  not  very  expensive. 
*  Run,'  says  he,  (page  24.)  '  a  drain  along  the  middle  of  the  road 
all  the  way,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  as  narrow  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  dug,  filling  it  with  stones  up  to  the  surface  of  the  road, 
making  those  at  the  bottom  of  a  pretty  good  size,  probably  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  From  this  leading  drain  make  a 
branch  here  and  there,  to  carry  oflF  the  water  to  the  canals  on  the 
sides  of  the  road.' 

Attention  to  these  canals  or  ditches  is  obviously  of  considerable 
importance.  In  order  to  obviate  the  danger  occasioned  by  them 
Mr.  Walker  recommends  their  being  formed  on  the  field  side  of  the 
hedge.  '  In  a  length  of  road  over  a  marsh  where  th^  ditches  were 
obliged  to  be  wide  and  deep,  I  ordered,'  says  he, '  some  cuttings  of 
willow  to  be  stuck  into  the  road  side  of  the  ditch,  which  are  now 
so  thick  and  strong,  as  to  be  a  complete  security  from  all  dan- 
ger.'— We  are  acquainted  with  many  formidable  causeways,  where 
we  should  rejoice  to  see  this  practice  adopted. 

When  a  road  is  well  formed,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  inches  with  well- broken  materials,  the  next  object  is  to  main- 
tain it  in  good  repair.  And  here^the  whole  art  and  mystery  con- 
sists in  constant  scraping  when  the  weather  is  wet  and  dirty ;  in 
•continually  filling  the  ruts,  (that  all  the  metalsy  as  Mr.  Paterson  ex- 
presses it,  may  be  subjected  to  equal  faiigue,)  and  in  giving  free 
access  to  sun  and  air,  by  cutting  the  hedges  and  stripping  the 
trees  by  the  road  side  to  a  certain  height ;  though  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  is  too  often  practised  to  the  destruction  of  the  timber,  and 
the  utter  annihilation  of  all  picturesque  beauty.  When  fresh  mate- 
rials are  necessary,  they  should  be  laid  on  while  the  road  is  in  a  moist 
£tate,  and  immediately  after  it  has  been  scraped. 

After  travelling  in  a  sultry  day  through  clouds  of  dust,  we  have 
often  congratulated  ourselves  upon  entering  the  region  of  watered 
roads.  This,  however,  Mr.  B.  Farey,  surveyor  of  Whitecbapel 
Road,  tells  us  is  very  injurious,  if  practised  before  May  and  after 
August,  as  the  winter  separates  the  stones  and  makes  the  road 
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spongj  and  loose.  Winter-waterings  in  heavy  foggy  Weather^  and 
alter  a  frost,  he  recommends  to  prevent  clogging.  .'  The  traffic 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  watering  forms  such  a  shidge  as  caik  be 
easily  raked  oflF  by  wooden  scrapers,  which  is  performed  as  quickly 
as  possible/ — The  advantages  of  this  occasional  Winter-watering 
have  been  very  great.    (Evidetice,  p.  40.) 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  ti^e  traffic 
of  alt  descriptions  is  so  considerable,  the  materials  most  easily  pro- 
cured, consisting  of  a  clayey  gravel,  are  particularly  bad.  For  these 
roads,  Mr.  M'Adani  recommends  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  the 
importation  of  granite  chippings  from  Cornwall,  Guernsey  and  Scot- 
land; and  of  beach  pebbles  from  the  coasts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sus- 
sex. After  all,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Edgeworth,  that 
for  roads  near  the  capital  or  great  manufacturing  towns,  *  paving  it 
the  only  certain  method  yet  known  that  gives  sufficient  hardness^ 
smoothness,  and  permanency/  A  partial  paving,  of  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  wide  from  the  foot  path,  is  strongly  recommended  by  all  the 
surveyors  examined  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Walker  (surveyor  of 
Commercial  Road,  8cc.)  says,  (p.  46.) '  It  is  not,  1  am  sure,  over* 
stating  the  advantage  of  the  paving,  but  rather  otherwise,  to  saj 
that,  taking  tl>e  year  through,  two  horses  will  do  more  work,  with 
the  same  labour  to  themselves,  upon  a  paved  road,  than  three  upon 
a  good  gravelled  road,  if  the  traffic  upon  the  gravelled  road  is  at  all 
considerable/  This  statement  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  ac^ 
curate  experiments  of  Mr.  Edgeworth.  In  the  Commercial  Road 
the  centre  is  paved  and  the  ^ie/es  gravelled.  Mr.  Walker,  however, 
says, 

*  that  considerable  improvement  would  be  found  from  paving  the  sides 
of  a  road,  to  the  width  of  11  or  12  feet,  upon  which  the  heavy  traffic 
is  great,  in  both  directions,  and  leaving  the  middle  for  light  carriages: 
the  carmen,  walking  upon  the  footpaths  or  sides  of  the  road,  would  then 
be  close  to  their  horses,  without  interrupting,  or  being  in  danger  from 
light  carriages,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  driven  upon  the  middle 
of  the  road ;  and  the  improved  part  being  in  the  middle  or  higher  part 
of  the  road,  would  be  more  easily  kept  in  good  repair/ 

*The  requisites  for  forming  a  good  paving  are,  to  have  the  stones  pro- 
>  perly  squared  and  shaped,  not  as  wedges,,  but  nearly  as  octaiigular 
prisms ;  to  sort  them  into  clanses  according  to  their  sizes,  so  as  to  pre^ 
vent  unequal  sinkings  which  is  always  the  effect  of  stones  or  rows  of 
stones  of  unequal  sizes  being  mixed  together ;  to  have  a  foundation 
properly  consolidated  before  the  road  is  begun  to  be  paved;  and  to  have 
the  stones  laid  with  a  close  joint,  the  courses  being  kept  at  right  angles 
from  the  direction  of  the  sides  and  in  perfectly  straight  lines,  the  joints 
carefully  broken,  that  is,  so  that  the  joint  between  two  stones  in  any 
one  course  shall  not  be  in  a  line  with,  or  opposite  to  a  joint  in  any  of 
the  two  courses  adjoining.     After  the  stones  are  laid,  they  are  to  be  welT 
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rammed,  and  luch  of  the  stones  as  appear  to  ram  loose,  should  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  by  others ;  after  this  the  joints  are  to  be  filled  up 
with  fine  gravel,  and  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  the  stability  of  the 
work  will  be  increased  by  well  watering  at  night  the  part  that  has  been 
done  during  the  day,  and  ramming  it  over  again  next  morning.  The 
surface  of  the  pavement  is  then  to  be  covered  with  an  inch  or  so  of  fine 
gravel,  that  the  joints  may  be  always  kept  full,  and  that  the'wheels  may 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  stones  while. they  are  at  all  loose  in  their 
places.  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  filling  up  the  joints  with 
lime-water,  or  from  mixing  a  little  of  the  parings  or  chippings  of  iron, 
or  small  scraps  of  iron  hoop,  with  the  gravel  used  in  filling  up  the  joints 
of  the  paving.  The  water  would  very  soon  create  an  oxide  of  iron,  and 
form  the  gravel  into  a  species  of  rock.' — Evidence,  p.  46'. 

To  those  who  are  frightened  at  the  expense  of  paving,  we  would 
reGommend  the  following  passage. 

*  If  the  traffic  upon  the  gravelled  road  (continues  Mr.  Walker)  is  At 
all  considerable,  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  carriage  will  be  found  to 
be  very  great,  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  paving.  If  the  annual 
tonnage  upon  the  Commercial  Road  is  taken  at  250,000  tons,  and  at 
the  rate  of  only  Ss,  per  ton  from  the  Docks,  it  could  not  be  done  under 
4ff.  6d.;  say,  however,  4*.,  or  J*,  per  ton  difference,  making  a  saving  of 
<£l  2,500,  or  nearly  the  whole  expense  of  the  paving  in  one  year.  I 
think  I  am  under  the  mark  in  all  these  figures.' 

We  have  insensibly  allowed  the  operative  part  of  our  subject  to 
occupy  so  many  of  our  pages,  that  we  have  left  but  little  space  for 
the  legislative  enactments  which  may  be  deemed  expedient.  The 
Committee  professes  to  have  confined  its  attention  to  turnpike 
roads.     Its  principal  suggestions  are 

Ist.  The  appointment  of  county  or  district  surveyors. 

2d.  The  union  of  the  several  trusts  within  10  miles  of  London. 

•  Sd.  The  combining  into  one  general  code  or  digest  all  the 
enactments  relating  to  highways. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Committee  recommends 

*  empowering  the  magistrates  of  every  county,  assembled  at  quar- 
ter-sessions, to  appoint  one  or  more  surveyors-general,  who  shall 
have  the  superintendence  and  uianagemeut  of  the  turnpike  roads 
within  the  county,  imder  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  com* 
missioners  of  the  different  tnists,  to  be  paid  ^  by  an  uniform  rate 
per  mile  upon  all  the  roads  within  the  county ;  to  be  fixed  by  the 
magistrates  at  quarter-sessions,  and  paid  from  the  funds  of  their 
respective  trusts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Committee 

'Express  to. the  house  their  strong  recommendation,  that  a  special 
act  of  parliament  be  passed  for  uniting  all  the  trusts  within  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles  round  London  under  one  set  of  commissioners. 
It  is  to  these  roads  that  the  heaviest  complaints  made  by  the  coach- 
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masters  and  the  surveyor  of  mail-coaches  principally  apply ;  and  whe- 
ther an  improvement  is  to  be  effected  by  the  importation  of  flint,  and 
other  common  materials,  or  by  laying  granite  pavement  in  the  centre 
or  sides  of  the  roads,  it  is  evident  that  the  measure,  to  be  performed  in 
an  economical  and  efficient  manner,  must  be  done  upon  an  extended 
scale;  it  must  become  one  interest,  directed  by  one  select  body  of  men, 
of  weight,  ability,  and  character/ — Report,  p.  9. 
,  Upon  the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  embody  in  one  act  of  parlia- 
ment all  that  is  valuable  in  the  old  laws  with  the  addition  of  such 
new  regulations  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  desirable,  (as  suggested 
by  the  Committee  of  1811,)  the  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
their  opinion, '  that^  unless  this  task,  however  arduous,  be  accom* 
plished,  the  law  relating  to  roads  must  remain  in  an  incomplete, 
uncertain,  and  inconvenient  state ;  they  cannot  doubt  (they  say)  that 
the  House  will  agree  with  them  that  the  promotion  of  such  a  mea- 
sure is  deserving  of  legal  assistance  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  to  those  who  are  desirous  to  apply  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  undertaking.*  These  suggestions  have  our  unquali- 
fied approbation ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  see  them  carried  into 
effect. 

^  A  general  commutation  for  statute  labour/  recommended  by 
the  Committee  as  well  as  by  Messrs.  M'Adam,  Edgewortfa,  and 
Walker  would,  we  think,  be  a  desirable  measure  in  itself.  Mr. 
M^Adam  says  that  if  it  were  commuted  for  even  half  the  real  value, 
it  would  still  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  it  would  not  be  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  far- 
mers, who  have  so  many  claiqis  upon  their  purses  already,  in  the 
light  of  a  new  tax. 

The  Committee,  as  we  have  seen,  have  hitherto  confined  their 
attention  to  turnpike  road^ ;  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  extend 
it  to  public  highways  of  every  description.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
often  cause  to  complain  of  the  unskilfulness  and  negligence  of  sur- 
veyors on  turnpike  roads,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  these 
faults  should  be  found  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  surveyors  of 
parishes.  Indeed  we  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  is  to 
such  neglect  that  one*tbird  at  least  of  the  turnpike  acts  owe  their 
existence.  Mr.  Walker,  whose  evidence  throughout  evinces  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  thing  connected  with  his  profession, 
observes  very  properly, 

*The  case  of  parish  roads  is  still  worse,  where  the  inhabitants  are, 
without  much  regard  to  their  habits  of  lite,  obliged  in  their  turns  to 
serve  the  annual  office  of  surveyor  of  the  highways.  If  such  persons 
mean  to  signalize  themselves  during  their  being  in  office,  the  first  step 
is  often  to  undo  what  their  predecessor  has  done,  or  has  not  perfected  ; 
and  the  love  of  self  and  of  friends  determines  them  to  make  sure  while 
ikey  have  it  in  their  power,  that  some  favoured  roads  or  lanes  are  put 
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into  proper  order.  If  the  surveyor  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  unwillhig  officer, 
or  if  the  attention  to  his  own  affairs  prevents  him  giving  his  time  to  the; 
duties  of  the  office,  he  avoids  the  fine  by  accepting  the  charge,  pays  the 
bills  and  wages  without  much  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  accuracy, ' 
and  one  of  the  labourers  becomes  in  fact  the  road-surveyor^  but  itl 
every  case  of  annual  nomination  there  is  this  evil,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
surveyor  has,  by  a  year's  apprenticeship,  begun  to  know  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  business,  his  place  is  filled  by  another,  who  come»  in 
for  the  same  time  to  take  lessons  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.' — Evi* 
deaccy  p.  51. 

The  surveyor  is  not  unfrequently  a  man  who  makes  his  sense  of 
public  duty  subordinate  to  private  advantage,  or  to  feelings  of  good 
neighbourhood.  Consequently  when  the  weather  is  too  wet  to  atiowr 
of  dhe  ordinary  operations  of  husbandry,  the  farmer's  teams  are  sent 
to  ruin  the  roa(k  under  pretence  of  repairing  them ;  much  of  the 
time  is  wasted,  and  riot  unfrequently  some  portion  of  the  stones  dug 
and  earted  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  is  shot  down  in  the  gate- 
ways—perhaps in  the  farm-yard-^-of  the  reluctant  performer  of  sta- 
tute'duty.  The  surveyor  now  and  then  complains  i  buty  if  the 
culprit  is  his  friend,  his  courtesy  prevents  him  from  remedying  the' 
abuse ;  and  if  a  village  rival,  be  will  not  do  it  lest  he  should  appear 
to  be  actuated  by  vindictive  motives.  For  the  redress  of  grievances 
arising  from  the  reqaissness  of  parish  surveyors,  the  public  look  to 
the  rural  guardians  of  the  laws.  These  gentlemen  perhaps  expos- 
tulaite  and  threaten;  but  their  expostulations  and  threats  are  re- 
ceived with  civility  and  promised  of  amendment,  and  then  treated 
with  neglect.  .  Perhaps  the  justice  is  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  fields 
and  fears  that  any  strictness  of  regime  on  the  aubject  of  roads  might  - 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  foxes,  or  to  the  diminution^  of  hi» 
stock  of  bares  and  pheasants ;  animals  against  which  the  farmer 
has  no  light  cause  of  quarrel  on  other  scores.  Or  he  is  a  quiet  and 
pesceable  man,  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  incur,  however  tirnie- 
servedly,  the  imputation  of  being  an  agitator;  a  disturber  of  the 
stagnant  tranquillity  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  these  and  similar 
reasons,  we  anxiously  wish  to  see  all  the  parish  highways  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  district  surveyor  of  skill  artd  integrity, 
free  from  the  influence  of  local  interests  and  local  feelings."*^ 

In  the  event  of  any  new  highway  legislation,  we  would  humbly 
suggest  that  some  protection  ought  to  be  given  to  footways  in  parish 

•  It  might  be  desirable  to  empower  any  petty  sessions,  acting  for  a  dirision  consisting 
of  two  or  three  hundreds,  in  case  of  the  roads  being  mocb  negiected,  to  appoint  a  sur- 
veyor for  such  district;  remunerating  him  by  proportioual  payments  irom  the  seTernl 
parishes  included  in  it,  and  giving  him  either  the  sole  management  of  the  roads,  or 
merely  a  controlling  power  over  the  parish  surveyors.  An  act  to  tins  eflfect  was,  we  be- 
lieve, all  but  passed  ia  1816.  Wc  trust  that  the  promotcrt  of  tho  measure  will  not  b* ' 
4iiiooQng6d« 
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roads*  Maoj  suchk&v^  b^ea  recently  foroied  either  by  the  public 
fpirit  of  iDdividuals,  or  by  parishes  at  a  lose  for  employment  for  their 
poor;  but  they  are  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  every  mischievous  vtright  who  thiuks  proper,  in  the  insolence  of  his 
hearty  to  drive  or  ride  upon  them.  Those  by  the  side  of  turnpike 
roads  are  protected  by  pecuniary  penalties;  and  we  know  not  wtiy 
a  similar  protection  is  not  also  extended  to  the  parish  footways. 


O' 


Art.  V. — 1.  Proceedings  in  Parga,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  wiih 
a  Series  of  Correspondence  and  other  justificatory  Documents. — 
J5y  Lieut.  Colonel. C.  P.  de  Bosset.  1819. 
2.  Expose  des  Faits  qui  ont  precede  et  suivi  la  Cession  de  Parga; 
Ouvrage  ecrit  originairement  en  Grec  par  un  Parganiotey  et 
traduit  en  Franfais  par  un  de  ses  Compatriotes ;  publie  par 
Amaury  Duval,  Membre  de  Vlnstitut  Royal  de  France.--^ 
Paris.     1820. 

kF  all  the  people  on  earth  the  English  feel  most  sensibly  any 
act  of  outrage  or  injustice  committed,  or  supposed  to  be  com* 
mitted,  by  the  government  or  its  agents ;  and  no  other  nation  has 
so  many  facilities  of  giving  scope  to  those  feelings,  and  of  making 
its  indignation  heard  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  The  speeches  in 
Parliament,  the  reports  of  them  (not  always  correct)  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  comments  of  their  editors,  heightening  or  paU 
liating  the  subjects,  as  may  suit  their  own  party-views,  or  the  state 
of  the  public  mind,  rarely  permit  any  act  of  the  government  to  pass 
unnoticed.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  free  state,  and  what  a  gene-* 
rous  and  highminded  people  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but  it  is  not  as 
it  should  be,  to  abuse  the  public  feeling  by  garbled  and  incorrect 
statements,  by  misrepresenting  facts,  ascribing  false  motives,  and, 
above  all,  by  letting  out  part  only  of  the  truth,  and  suppressing  the 
rest. 

Few  questions  of  minor  importance  have  been  more  generally 
misrepresented  and  more  completely  misunderstood  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  government^ 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Parga  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  That 
there  should  prevail  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen  a  strong  feeling 
of  regret  at  the  necessity  of  a  measure,  which  made  tlie  inbibitants 
of  a  little  state  abandon  for  ever  their  native  place,  is  no  more 
than  might  be  looked  for  from  them,  in  favour  of  the  weak  and  un- 
fortunate, without  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  merits  of  the 
case :  but  this  amiable  bias,  however  laudable  in  itself,  has  in  the 
present  instance  been  most  grossly  abused  by  a  strange  perversion 
of  circumstances)  from  sheer  malevolence  on  the  one  hand;  (at  least 
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we  can  devise  tio  other  motives,)  and  political  hostility  on  the  other. 
The  effect  has  been  precisely  that  which  was  intended;  and  that 
condact,  which  really  was,  and  ought  to  have  been  viewed  as  a 
striking  instance  of  the  extent  of  British  liberality,  humanity  and 
consideration  for  the  unfortunate,  has,  with  a  singular  degree  of 
mischievous  industry,  both  at  home  and  abroad^  been  tortured  into 
a  breach  of  national  faith,  a  dereliction  of  the  true  and  established 
maxims  of  policy,  and  a  wanton  or  thoughtless  sacrifice  of  an  inno- 
cent and  meritorious  people,  to  whom  we  were  bound  by  every  tie 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

A  plain  statement  of  the  proceedings  respecting  Parga,  collected 
from  those  officers  on  the  spot,  on  whose  honour  and  character  we 
can  fully  rely,  and  from  such  official  documents  as  have  been  made 
public,  will,  we  are  confident,  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  a  feeling  of  kindness  for  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  influenced 
every  measure  of  the  British  government ;  and  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple invariably  guided  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  on 
whom  devolved  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  carrying  these  mea- 
sures into  execution. 

When  Sir  Charles  Monck  opened  that  furious  battery  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  charged  and  pointeti  for  him 
by  a  foreigner  resident  in  London,*  or,  as  it  is  more  delicately  ex- 
pressed below,  by  '  a  person-  who  was  not  a  British  subject/  the 
name  of  Parga  vibrated  for  the  first  time  perhaps  on  the  ears  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  of  that  august  assembly. — In  vain  did 
they  consult  their  Guthries  and  their  Pinkertons — these  geogra- 
phers were  profoundly  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  barren  rock, 
which  had  swollen  at  once  into  such  importance. — But  we  must 
hasten  to  our  subject.  To  bring  the  facts  of  the  case  under  a  clear 
and  ample  view,  we  shall  first  state  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  con- 
nexion with  Parga. 

The  present  town  of  Parga  had  no  existence  before  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Mafaommedans  into  Greece,  which  happened  about  tlie 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  it  is  pretended  that  its  name 
was  taken  from  some  former  town  called  Hypargos,  on  account  of 
its  dependance  on  Argos.  According  to  Miletius,  Paleo-Parga, 
or  old  Parga^  contained  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  any 
other  in  the  Thesprotian  division  of  Epirus;  but  of  this — etian 

*  '  The  Par^ts,  wlio  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  seiU  over  a  state- 
ment of  their  case,  witli  the  necessary  docuraeots,  to  be  laid  before  the  British  Far- 
naroeiit ;  but  having  addressed  them  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  British  subject,  he  did 
twt  think  himself  entitled  to  make  any  formal  application  in  their  name;  though  we 
bave  reason  to  believe,  that  the  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  their  case  in  Parliament 
originated  in  this  communication.' — Edinburgh  Review, 
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periere  ruina.  The  history  of  the  present  Parganotes,  however, 
can  be  traced  only  to  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Ma- 
homet II.,  ^hen  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  coast  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  fortified  themselves,  in  the  strongest  position 
which  their  country  afforded,  against  the  Turks;  and  after  the  im^ 
mediate  danger  had  passed  away,  built  the  town  on  the  rock  where 
the  fort  now  stands,  and* surrounded  it  with  a  wall.  This  rock  juts 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  southern  end  of  Corfu,  or  the 
northern  extremity  of  Paso,  and  is  about  240  feet  in  height ;  on  its 
summit  stands  a  building  which  is  usually  called  the  citadel.  The 
town  consists  of  one  street,  and  a  few  narrow  lanes ;  the  houses  are 
extremely  poor,  but  have  a  pretty  appearance,  from  being  perched 
on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  of  Parga  is  about  six  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  generally  about  two  in  depth;  the  landscape  is  beauti- 
ful, and  affords  every  where  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  With  the 
exception  of  the  rock  it  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  of  one  con- 
tinued olive  grove,  interspersed,  however,  with  gardens,  orchards  of 
orange  and  lime-trees,  and  little  cottages,  which,  with  here  and  there 
a  tall  cypress  towering  above  the  rest,  give  a  lively  variety  and  a 
pleasing  animation  to  the  picture.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  planted 
with  vineyards,  and  the  open  spaces  produce  a  little  wheat  and 
Indian  com,  sufficient  for  about  four  months  consumption  of  the 
population;  the  remainder  of  their  grain  being  partly  purchased 
with  the  little  returns  of  their  oil,  oranges,  &c.  from  the  Adriatic, 
and  partly  from  the  territories  of  Ali  Pasha. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  defended 
the  coast  and  islands  of  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago ;  and  the 
Parganotes,  to  ensure  their  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the  Turks, 
placed  themselves,  in  1401,  undier  the  protection  of  the  Venetians^ 
by  whose  powerful  aid  they  were  enabled  by  degrees  to  extend  their 
territory  to  its  present  boundary.  This  tract  was,  at  that  time,  and 
till  very  lately,  surrounded  by  hordes  of  marauders,  held  under  no 
rule  but  that  of  adventitious  circumstances,  though  nominally  sub- 
ject to  Turkey.  They  were  generally  joined  by  {Mirties  from  Parga, 
and,  when  closely  pursued,  found  protection  within  its  walls.  This  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  district  of  Epirus,  along  the  shores  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  suited  the  policy  of  the  Venetian  government.  In  fact,  it  could 
not  possibly  have  held  Parga  and  its  other  three  principal  stations, 
Butrinto,  Vonitza,  and  Previsa,  on  the  same  coast,  under  any  esta- 
blished government;  it  therefore  cherished  a  system  which  placed  a 
barrier  between  its  continental  possessions  and  the  regular  forces 
of  the  Turkish  dominions.  On  the  fall  of  that  power,  however, 
these  rival  sons  of  rapine,  who  infested  every  part  of  Albania,  were 
VOL.  xxiii,  NO.  XLV.  H  gradually 
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gradually  extirpated,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  obedience^  by  ^ 
ruling  Pasha  of  that  country. 

In  1797,  the  French,  after  breaking  up  the  Venetian  republic, 
took  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
jfour  positions  above-mentioned;  but  in  the  following  year,  when  a 
coalition  was  formed  against  France  by  England,  Russia,  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  the  Ionian  Islands  surrendered  to  the  allied  fleets 
of  Russia  and  Turkey,  under  the  command  of  Admirals  OksakofF 
and  Katu  Bey ;  and  Butrinto,  Vonitza  and  Previsa  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter pn  the  French,  and  on  those  Greeks  and  Albanians  who  bad 
taken  up  arms,  and  joined  the  enemies  of  the  Porte.*  Parga>  how- 
ever, supported  from  without  by  the  SuUiote  robbers,  and  withm 
by  a  French  garrison,  held  out  against  tlie  Pasha,  until  the  in- 
habitants found  an  opportunity  of  throwing  themselves  into  the 
power  of  the  Russians,  who  sent  a  garrison  for  their  protectioci. 

In  )  800  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Constantinople  between  Russia 
and  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  which  the  Seven  Islands  were  erected 
into  an  independent  republic,  under  the  sovereign  protection  of 
Russia ;  and  Butrinto,  Parga;  Previsa  and  Vonitza,  ceded  to  the 
Porte  in  sovereignty  for  ever,  on  certain  conditions  iavourable 
to  these  fuui*  places,  and  guaranteed  to  them  by  Ru^sia.t  In  coo^ 
sequence  of  this  treaty  Abdullah  Bey  was  sent  from  Constantinople 
pj  govern  them,  and  Previsa  was  immediately  evacuated  by  Alt 
Padha.  The  Patganotes,  however,  stubbornly  refused  suhmissioii 
to  the  Ottoman  power,  until  the  end  of  IBOO,  when,  by  the  per* 
suasion  of  the  Russian  ambassador  at  the  Ionian  Islands,  they  con- 
sented to  receive  the  Bey,  aod  continued,  in  quiet  possession  of  all 
^eir  privileges,  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  for  nearly  six  years. 

In  1806  the  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and.  the  Porte,  and 
Veli  Pasha,  the  son  of  Ali,  seized  upon  Previsa,  Vonitza  and  Bu- 
trinto by  express  orders  from  the  Porte;  confiscated  the  possessians 
of  the  Russians ;  planted  there  several  Ottoman  families ;  and  drove 
the  Christian  inhabitants  into  the  interior.  The  Parganotes  com* 
plain  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty — and  so 
indeed  it  was ;  but  they  choose  to  foi^et  that  the  people  of  Previsa 
bad,  on  a  former  occasion,  joined  their  arms  to  the  Frencb,  with 

*  If  the  details  of  cruelties,  whethertnie  or  false,  were  not  alwt^s  disgustiiig,  it  would 
be  curious  to  compare  the  accounts,  given  on  this  occasion  by  Hobhouse,  Poiiqae?ille» 
Duval,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  all  so  diferent  in  their  nature  and  degree,  as  to 
raise  considerable  doubts  of  the  truth  of  any  one  of  them:  those  stated  by  Dr.  Holland 
are  entitled  to  credit. 

f  These  were  principally  the  free  exercise  of  the  laws,  religion  and  usages  of  the 
country ;  the  inliabitants  were  to  be  governed  by  a  Mahomroedan  Bey,  who  alone  should 
reside  in  the  territory ;  and  to  be  subject  only  to  moderate  taxes,  such  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  pay  to  the  ex- Venetian  republic. 
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whom  tke  SvXhn  liras  then  at  war,  and  bade  him  defianit;e.  Parga, 
however,  agaiu  escaped  by  calling  from  Ck>rfu  a  Rus^sian  force  for 
its  protection;  and  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Tibit,  in  1807,  the 
Ionian  Islands  wero  delivered  up  to  France,  and  Berthier  was  'sent 
as  the  Goviernor-General  of  Corfu>  he  threw  into  the  place  a  garnsoo 
of  three  hundred  Frenchmen.  Ali  Pasha,  however,  having  inframa- 
tfon  that  the  secret  instructions  of  Berthier  directed  him  to  occupy 
the  Ionian  Islands  aione,  dispatched  his  effendi  to  Corfu,  to  insist 
on  the  French  troops  being  withdrawn  from  Parga ;  and  the  general, 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  his  demand,  informed  the  Parganotes  that 
he  was  about  to  cede  the  place  to  the  Turkish  government,  to 
whom  of  right  it  belonged. 

Had  this  determination  been  carried  into  effect,  the  Parganotes 
wene  aWare,  from  their  previous  conduct^  that  they  had  little  mercy 
to  expect.  The  Primates  therefore  repaired  in  a  body  to  Corfu,  and 
throwing  themselves  at  the  general's  feet,  implored  his  compassion 
for  their  unfortunate  countrymen,  and  besought  him  not  to  surrender 
them  to  certain  destruction.  Overcome  by  their  earnest  entreaties, 
the  general  recalled  his  orders,  and  permitted  the  garrison  to  re* 
main  for  the  protection  of  the  place,  which  the'Freach  continued  to 
hold  as  an  appendage  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 
'  In  1814  the  star  of  Napoleon  was  visibly  declining;  and  AJj, 
whom  the  circumstance  did  not  escape,  marched  an  army  to  the 
confines  of  Parga^  and  took  possession  of  Aja,  a  village  within  the 
limits.  A  favourite  nephew  of  the  Pasha  was  shot,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  by  a  PargMiote  lying  in  ambush.  No  other  person  was 
killed  on  either  side,  yet  the  Parganotes  boasted  of  a  great  victory^ 
and  even  succeeded  in  persuading  Lieutenant-*Colonel  De  Bosset 
^  tfaaf  they  had  fought  desperately  in  their  own  defence,  and  repulsed 
the  Turks;'  and  that  *  the  bey  had  fallen  in  the  action  viith  a  great 
number  of  his  men.^*  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  completely 
these  people  duped  M.  de  Bosset,  who  for  a  time  commanded  tlie 
garrison,  with  stories  of  their  warlike  achievements. 
'  In  the  month  of  Martb,  1814,  when  all  the  Ionian  Islands  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  except  Corfu,  between 
which  and  Parga,  (then  in  possession  of  the  French,)  all  intercourse 
had  become  not  only  difficult  but  nearly  impracticable;  and  when 
the  relief  of  the  former  pjace  by  French  reinforcements  was  ren- 
dered almost  impossible  by  the  closeness  of  the  blockade— rtbe 
Parganotes,  ever  on  the  watch  to  avail  themselves  of  passing 
ievents,  and  apprehensive  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  to 
deliver  the  fortress  to  Ali,  (who,  as  we  mentioned  above,  had  taken 
possession  of  Aja,)  sent  a  deputation  to  the  English  commandant  of 

•  proceedings  in  Parga,  &c. 
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the  island. of  Paxo,  requesting  the  assistance  of  the  British  troops^? 
and  promising  to  give  up  the  fortress  to  .them.  There  wasno  sum- 
monsoon  the  part  of  the  British  for  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  as  stated 
by  the  writer  of  the  Expose ;  the  officer  in  command  refused  even 
to  send  a  force  to  take  possession  of  it,  until  a  written  declaration 
was  brought  from  the  principal  inhabitants  to  shew  there  was  no 
treachery.  Two  frigates,  the  Bacchante  and  the  Havannah,  then 
took  on  board  a  detachment  of  troops  to  form  the  garrison,  and,  on 
their  landing  with  a  party  of  marines,  the  French  made  little  or  no 
resistance;  and  the  British  troops  occupied  Parga. 

The  brayery  of  the  Parganotes  has  been  much  vaunted  on  this 
occasion,  and  one  of  their  agents  (^  who  is  not  a  British  subject')  has 
supplied  the  northern  critics  with  a  very  pretty  episode  of  an  old 
woman  smuggling  the  British  flag  under  her  petticoat  into  the  for- 
tress :  unluckily,  however,  for  the  moral  beauty  and  effect  of  this 
story,  the  flag  was  carried  in  by  four  stout  fellows  disguised  in 
women's  clothes,  who  overpowered  the  sentinel,  killed  a  French 
commissary,  and  hoisted  the  English  colours.  This  was  the  extent 
of  their  gallant  bearing — but  the  act  afforded  them  an  opportunity 
of  giving  a  practical  commentary  on  their  boasted  good  faith."^ 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject — ^no  stipulations  whatever 
were  entered  into  by,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  British  government  with 
the  Parganotes;  no  other  promises,  made — ^no  other  assurances 
given,  than  such  as  held  out  to  them  generally  a  continuance  of  se- 
curity and  protection  so  long  as  the  British  flag  should  fly  on  their 
fort :  and  so  far  was  Gjeneral  Campbell  from  accepting  tlie  offer 
*  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  Seven  Islands,'  with  which  they  concluded 
their  decIaration,t  or  from  giving  any  encouragement  to  the  depu- 
tation of  primates,  who  subsequently  went  to  Corfu  to  implore  him 

.  *  When  Ali  Paahfi  bad  got  posaesaion  of -Previsa,  as  above  stated,  be  warMed  the  Par^ 
jgajiotes  of  the  fate  of  that  place,  told  them  he  had  no  desire  to  make  war  on  them,  and 
only  asked  a  conference  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  they  should  become  fellow-sub- 
jects  of  his  sovereign—*  whatever  form  of  government  you  wish  for/  be  added,  *  I  will 
grant  to  you.'  The  Parganotes,  having  a  strong  French  garrison,  treated  this  proposal 
with  contempt,  and  returned  no  answer.  He  then  wrote  to  desire  they  would  send  away 
or  destroy  the  French  garrison.  To  this  they  replied,  very  properly,  that  they  neither 
could  nor  would  do  so, — '  our  country,'  said  they,  *  has  boasted  her  pood  faith  for  four 
cefituries  past,  and  in  that  time  often  vindicated  it  with  her  blood.  How  then  shall  we 
now  sully  that  glory  ? — Never.*  This  tiever  was  not  of  long  duration.— In  less  than  eight 
years  afterwards,  finding  the  English  the  Stronger  party,  they  sent  the  deputation  above- 
nen^oned,  betrayed  the  French  into  our  hands,  nmrdered  a  poor  commissary,  and  would 
uot,  we  incline  to  think,  have  greatly  scrupled  to  destroy  them  all  if  we  had  been  atrocious 
enough  to  ask  it. 

f  *  We,  the  undersigned  Primates  of  Parga,  engage,  on  behalf  of  the  population,  that 
at  the  moment  whei^  the  frigates  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  appear  before  our 
fortress,  we  will  subject  our  country  and  territories  to  the  protection  of  the  Invincible 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  plant  on  the  walls  of  our  fortress  her  glorious  flag ;  it 
being  the  determination  of  onr  country  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  as  we 
have  always  been  under  the  same  jurisdiction.*    (Signed,  &c.) 
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'  that  the  fate  of  Parga  might  be  united  for  ever  to  that  of  the 
Ionian  Islands/  (a  condition  which  would  not  have  been  conchisive, 
even  if  he  had  accepted  it,)  that  he  told  them  in  plain  terms,  (as  Sir 
James  Gordon  had  done  before  him^)  that  he  could  accede  to  no 
such  condition;  but  that  they  might  rely  on  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  until  their  fate  should  be  decided  at  a  general  peace« 
It  is  indeed  perfectly  obvious  that  no  stipulation  of  this  kind  could 
be  made,  for  Corfu  was  at  the  time  in  full  possession  of  France; 
and  no  man  would  or  could,  under  those  circumstaifces,  have  been 
absurd  enough  to  determine  by  implication  that  the  revival  of  thc^'^ 
Septinsular  Republic  would  form  a  part  of  the  ultimate  arrange- 
ments of  the  allied  powers. 

General  Sir  James  Campbell  reported  to  his  government  the  step 
which  he  had  taken,  and  in  which  he  had  been  guided  by  the 
double  motive  of  humanity  and  policy ; — of  saving  these  unfortu* 
nate  people  from  an  unconditional  surrender  to  Ali,  and  of  ob* 
taining  a  temporary  possession  of  a  spot  which  might  assist  in  the 
effectual  blockade  of  Corfu.  The  British  government  approved 
of  his  conduct,  and  directed  him  to  continue  to  hold  Parga  pro* 
visionaUy  in  possession,  as  he  already  did  several  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  until  their  final  destination  should  be  arranged  at  tfte , 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace*  In  these  instructions  from  home 
no  assurances  whatever  were  held  out  to  the  Parganotes  as  to  their 
future  destination,  nor,  we  repeat  it,  did  General  Campbell  or  any 
other  officer,  either  at  the  first  voluntary  overture  of  this  people, 
or  at  the.  time  of  surrender,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  give  them 
any  other  assurances  than  those  we  have  mentioned. 

It  has  been  falsely  asserted .  that  Sir  James  Campbell  verbally 
confirmed  the  wishes  of  the  Parganote  deputation.  Sir  James 
Campbell  is  dead — but  we  have  before  us  a  letter  dictated  by  him, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by 
a  brother  oflBcer,  in  which  he  says,  '  I  can  assure  you  most  dis* 
tinctly,  that  no  officers  were  at  any  time  authorized  by  me,  either 
verbaHy  or  otherwisCy  to  enter  into  any  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government,  or  to  give  any  assurances  to  the  Par- 
ganotes,  with  respect  to  Parga  remaining  permanently  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.'  We  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion particularly  to  this  point,  because  it  forms,  in  fact,  the  whole 
gist  of  the  case,  and  because  M.  de  Bosset  has  asserted  what  he  had 
not  the  means  of  knowing,  and  what  we  know  to  be  directly  co^j* 
traryto  truth, — that  Captain  Hoste  (now  Sir  William)  promised  the 
deputies  *■  they  should  be  considered  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  and  follow  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Islands.'* 
■     '  ■'  >     .■■.-...-■ -  ■     ■  ■    I    .  ■       ,       , . 

•  Proceedings  in  Parga,  ^c^ 
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The  Pdrganotee^  in  reality,  were  so  well  awarie  that  no  agreenenf, 
either  written  or  verbal,  had  been  acceded  to^  wliich  cotdd  unite 
*  their  fate  with  that  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;'  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  they  were  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  tliat,  having 
failed  with  General  Campbell/  they  beset  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
immediately  after  his  arrival,  with  applications  for  a  more  inti^ 
mate  connoction^  pressing  for  answers,  which  of  course  he  con- 
stantly resisted. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  at  Paris  in  hB  15^  the  governments 
of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  after  much  deliberation^  offered  to 
Great  Britain  the  sovereign  protection  of  the  loniai^  Republic;  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  their  dependencies,  a$  described  in  the  Treaty 
of  1800  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  England*  The  Parganotes,  or  their  officious 
agents,  affect  to  be  surprized  that  Parga  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  though  they  cannot  but  know  that  every  arrange* 
ment  which  related  to  Parga  was  comprehended  in  the  Treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  was  still  in  full  force; 
and  that  it  was  only  referred  to  in  that  of  Paris  for  the  sake  of  de-^ 
scription. 

By  this  treaty  of  1800,  the  continental  possessions  of  Parga^ 
Previsa,  Vonitza  and  Butrinto,  were  restored  in  full  sovca-eignly  to 
the  Porte,  and  were  no  longer  to  form  a  part  of  the  I(»iian  Repub-» 
lie,  then  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Russia.  In  reference  to  it^ 
the  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maara,  Ithaca^ 
Cerigo  and  Paxo,  with  their  dependencies^  (but  to  the  exclusion  by 
name  of  the  four  places  above-mentioned,)  were  erected  into  a  free 
and  independent  state  under  the  imsbediate  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  discussibn  that  took  place,  the  Treaty  of  ]800> 
which  had  been  renewed  and  confirmed  in  ]S1£  by  thatofBiv* 
charest,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  made  it  incumbent  on  the 
allied  powers  to  respect  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Porte  to  the 
continental  possessions  of  the  late  Venetian  Republic ;  and  they  were 
excluded  from  the  Septinsular  Republic,  of  which,  in  fact,  they 
had  never  constituted  a  part.  Thus,  when  Great  Britain  was  called, 
id  1815,  to  the  protection  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  Parga  formed 
no  part  of  that  Republic.  Parga,  of  course,  followed  the  fate  of  the 
other  three  ex-Venetian  states,  and  became,  like  them,  united  to 
t||e  Turkish  empire. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because,  in  the  Treaty  of  Great  Bri*- 
tain  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  in  1815,  a  reference  is 
made  to  the- Treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  of  1800,  for  Ae 
purpose  (and  for  no  other)  of  determining  the  limits  of  the  Ionian 
Republic,  and  because  Parga  had  fallen  by  other  means,  and 
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by  tbe  seeking  of  the  inhabitants^  with  a  view  to  their  own  safety, 
into  her  provisional  occupation; — it  does  not  therefore  follow, 
we  say,  that  Great  Britain  was  bound  in  the  most  distant  man- 
ner to  interfere,  or  to  see  that  the  conditions  which  had  been 
stipulated  by  the  Porte  with  Russia,  and  which  are  detailed  in 
the  Treaty  of  1800,  should  be  fulfilled  towards  the  Parganotes. 
There  is  no  article  in  the  British  Treaty  of  1815  which  confirms,  or 
by  which  she  takes  upon  herself,  the  conditions  of  1800;  they  were 
perfectly  foreign  to  her ;  they  could  not  have  been  listened  to  for  a 
moment;  and  that  treaty  was  referred  to,  as  we  said  before,  merely 
as  the  means  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  new  territory  to  be  placed 
under  her  protection.  As  far,  therefore,  as  treaties,  or  engagements, 
or  promises  are  concerned,  Great  Britain  might  have  withdrawn 
her  troops  from  Parga,  and  left  it  open  at  any  time  she  pleased  to 
thq  re-occupation  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

But,  to  be  more  explicit. — ^There  were  three  ways  in  which  Great 
Britain  niight  have  acted  with  regard  to  Parga.  1st.  She  might  (as 
we  have  just  said)  at  once  have  withdrawn  the  garrison,  and  left  the 
Parganotes  to  themselves.  2dly,  She  might  have  taken  upon 
herself  the  Russian  guarantee  of  1800.  Sdly,  She  might  have  kept 
possession  of  Parga  as  an  appendage  to  the  Seven  Islands.  The  first 
would  have  been  inhuman.  The  second  equally  so,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  took  place  at  Previsa,  Vonitza,  and  Butrinto,  under  the 
immediate  guarantee  of  Russia: — that  guarantee  had  proved  utterly 
unavailing  to  secure  the  inhabitants  from  every  species  of  op- 

Eression  and  inhumanity,  or  against  the  infraction  of  every  stipu- 
ttion  on  the  part  of  the  Turks ;  how  then  could  it  be  hoped,  that 
Parga,  which  had  given  an  equal  or  greater  degree  of  offence  than 
any  of  tliem,  would  escape  the  vengeance  of  an  unfeeling  and 
exasperated  tyrant, — for  so  they  themselves  represented  Ali  Pasha, 
under  whose  immediate  government  they  were  to  be  placed  ? — How 
could  it  be  hoped  that  those  conditions  would  be  better  respected 
in  the  case  of  Pai^a,  than  in  those  of  the  three  places  abovemen- 
tioned,  which  were  equally  included  in  the  same  treaty  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  act  of  their  having  called  in  a  British  garrison  at 
the  moment  when  Ali  Pasha  had  made  himself  certain  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  town,  would  naturally  add  to  that  thirst  of  ven- 
geance with  Vhich  the  Parganotes  supposed  him  to  be  actuated 
;^inst  them  for  former  disappointments  which  their  intrigues  had 
occasioned.  To  stipulate,  therefore,  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  for 
the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  would  have  been,  in  fact,  to  de- 
liver over  the  Parganotes  to  the  unlimited  fury  of  Ali  Pasha ;  in 
whose  territories  they  are  situated,  and  who  is  supposed  to  mans^e 
the  rnterneil  concerns  of  his  goveinment,  without  much  consulting 
the  pleasure  of  his  master.. 
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As  to  the  third  point ; — on  what  possible  pretence  we  could  have 
kept  possession  of  Parga,  as  an  appendage  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
(which  was  the  first  and  only  object  of  the  Parganotes,)  we  confess 
our  lack  of  ingenuity  to  discover.  We  have  yet  to  learn  on  what 
principle  of  justice  and  good  faith  we  could  presume  to  hold  forcible 
possession  of  an  integral  part  of  the  continental  dominions  of  a  sove- 
reign which  had  been  restored  to  him  by  a  solemn  treaty  concluded 
by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  and  while  we  were  holding  out  the 
most  unequivocal  professions  of  conciliation  and  amity. 

The  only  real  security  then,  which  appeared  possible  to  be 
found  for  the  Parganotes,  was  precisely  that  which  was  insisted  on 
by  Great  Britain,  namely  : — that  an  option  should  be  given  to  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  might  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  continent, 
with  ample  time  to  remove,  and  compensation  from  the  Porte  for 
the  full  value  of  the  property  which  all,  thus  withdrawing  them* 
selves,  might  leave  behind.  These  conditions,  it  will  readily  be  sup- 
posed, were  not  obtained  without  much  labour  and  difficulty ;  we 
had,  in  fact,  no  right  to  insist  upon  them.  But  it  appears  that 
we  not  only  did  insist,  but  uniformly  refused  to  evacuate  Parga  until 
they  were  procured,  and  until  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
should  actually  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  British  authorities. 
Nor  did  we  stop  here — the  officer  in  command  at  Corfu  was  in- 
structed generously  to  offer  to  the  emigrating  Parganotes  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Ionian  Islands,  by  which  they  would  be  united  with  the 
people  and  government,  with  and  under  whom  they  had  constantly 
expressed  so  eager  a  desire  to  live. 

Unfortunately  for  tlie  Parganotes,  it  happened  that,  during  the 
delay  unavoidably  incurred  by  these  gratuitous  negociations  in  their 
favour  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  certain  officious  agents  in  London 
and  Paris,  instigated  by  a  few  turbulent  characters  in  Parga,  found 
means  to  infect  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  community  with  a  dis- 
trust of  the  intentions  of  the  British  government ;  as  if  that  govern- 
ment could  possibly  have  any  other  view  than  the  interests  of  the 
Parganotes  themselves ;  or  any  object  to  answer  besides  their  advan- 
tage, in  endeavouring  to  make  for  them  the  best  terms  that  could 
be  obtained..  Great  pains  were  taken  to  pei^uade  them  that  as,  by 
the  treaty  of  1815,  Great  Britain  could  have  no  pretensions  to  the 
territory  of  Parga,  and  as  she  did  not  choose  to  coiTsider  herself 
bound  to  see  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1800  fulfilled,  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  evacuate  the  place : — that  she  ought  therefore 
to  be  desired  to  do  so,  and  leave  the  Parganotes  to  defend  their 
fortress— their  miserable  fortress,  against  the  whole  power  of  Ali 
Pasha  backed  by  that  of  the  Porte!  -We  will  do  the  Parganotes  the 
justice  to  believe  that  they  are  neither  so  grossly  ignorant,  nor  so 
credulous  as  not  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  impudent  assertion 
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'  that  a  liandfol  of  men'  is  sufficient  to  ke^  the  place^  aqd  that,  on 
the  land  side,  tliousands  of  troops  would  attempt  in  vain  to  take  it  by  - 
force.**  These  pernicious  advisers  knew  well  enough,  that  the  mere 
attempt  at  resistance  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  devoting 
the  whole  people  of  Parga  to  inevitable  destruction,  to  be  accom- 
plished under  every  feeling  of  revenge  which  their  obstinacy  would 
have  provoked  in  the  breasts  of  their  enemies ; — for  the  content, 
could  not  have  been  long,  nor  the  issue  of  it  doubtful.  But  their 
atrocious  counsel  was  calculated  to  answer  one  of  two  base  ends;  to 
bring  indelible  disgrace  on  the  British  nation,  if  it  had  been  fol-. 
lowed ;  or,  to  afford  the  Parganotes  an  argument  (though  a  bad. 
one)  in  urging  their  unfounded  claims  on  Great  Britain. 

To  obviate  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe  the  British  ambassador 
was  authorized  to  announce  to  the  Porte,  that  the  Biitish  garrison^ 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Parga  so  soon  as  the  Saltan  should, 
give  his  accession  to  the  new  settlement  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
which  circumstances,  arising  out  of  the  war  with  Franpe,  had 
compelled  the  allied  sovereigns  to  determine  upon ;  but  not  until 
he  had  further  consented  to  provide  a  suitable  indemnity  for  such 
of  the  Parganotes  as  might  resolve,  from  motives  of  personal  secu* 
rity,  to  remove.  We  pretend  not  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  con* 
siderations  which  may  have  rendered  this  latter  condition  a  preli- 
minary of  indispensable  justice  and  generosity,  as  it  appears  to  have, 
been  regarded,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government;  but  we  are. 
quite  certain  we  shall  be  borne  out  in  stating  that  we  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  demand  such  a  concession. — We  presume' 
however  that  the  conduct  of  the  Parganotes  in  assisting  to  e^pel 
the  enemy  from  the  place,  and  the  painful  events  that  had  previously 
occurred,  indirect  violation  of  every  condition  of  the  treaty  of  1800„ 
at  Previsa,  Vonitza,  and  Butrinto,  were  deemed  to  render  this 
humane  interference  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  an  imperative  act 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

But  those  inhabitants  of  Parga  who  might  be  disposed  to  remain 
were  equally  the  objects  of  British  solicitude.  As  tlie  treaty  was 
still  in  force  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  (which  the  special, 
conditions  thus  obtained  in  favour  of  such  of  the  Parganotes  as 
chose  to  withdraw,  could  not  be  considered  as  abrogating  in  any 
respect,)  it  was  considered  that  the  rights  to  be  claimed  under  that 
treaty,  by  those  who  should  stay  behind,  ought  to  be  secured  to 
them  by  the  Ottoman  Porte.  To  those  rights  they  were  clearly  and 
unequivocally  entitled,  and  to  all  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to 
them;  and  it  was  competent  for  Russia  at  any  time  to  claim  the 
same  for  them.    The  British  government,  however,  not  being  a  di-» 

«  Expose  des  Faits,  &c. 
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rect  party  to  the  treaty  of  1800,  had  no  sach  right  of  interference; 
she  m^ht  endeavoar  to  prevail  on  the  Porte  to  grant  them,  without 
being  considered  as  bound  by  any  obligation  to  wMch  over  their 
fulfilment : — and  this  step  she  appears  to  have  taken.  Having  suc- 
ceeded Russia  in  the  character  of  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  the  immediate  countenance  of  a  Russian  force  being  thus  lost 
to  the  Parganotes,  His  Majesty's  minister  at  tiie  Congress,  instead 
of  being  ignorant  of  the  state  of  Parga,  or  forgetful  of  the  Parga- 
notes,  as  has  been  vrith  equal  ignorance  and  impertinence  insinu- 
ated,* appears  to  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  security  of 
this  little'  community:  this  is  fully  proved  by  the  instructions  given 
to  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  employ  his  good  offices,  in 
concert  vtith  the  Russian  minister,  if  necessary,  to  secure  to  those 
who  might  remain  all  the  privileges  to  which  they  were  solemnly 
entitled  by  the  treaty  in  question. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  closer  what  would  have  been  our 
situation  with  regard  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  what  the  result, 
had  we  insisted  on  keeping  possession  of  Parga  as  an  appendage  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  or  taken  upon  us  the  Russian  guarantee  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  in  favour,  not  of  Parga  alone,  but  of 
Previsa,  Butrinto  and  Vonitza,  every  one  of  M'hich  had  an  equal 
claim  on  our  protection  in  that  character.  We  could  have  no 
right  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  for  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  on  what  principle  we  artf  left  at  liberty  to  fulfil  only  such 
parts  of  a  treaty  as  may  suit  our  purpose,  and  reject  or  violate  the 
rest. 

In  the  first  case,  we  should  have  held  it  in  direct  breach  of  a 
solemn  treaty  concluded  with  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  towards  its  real  sovereign;  and 
a&  far  as  the  political  advantage  of  such  a  proceeding  was  con- 
cerned, all  that  was  thus  unjustly  withheld  would  have  amounted  to 
a  barren  rock  on  the  Ottoman  territory, — ^without  the  means  of  re- 
sistance,— ^^I'ithout  funds  to  create  such  means, — without  the  possi-^ 
bility  of  its  ever  being  of  the  smallest  utility  to  us, — and  Mnth  the 
certainty  of  mieratii^  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  disgust  on  the  part  of 
our  ally,  the  Porte. 

That  we  might  have  been  able  to  hold  Pai^a  against  a  Turkish 
force,  is  not  meant  to  be  denied ;  but  we  could  have  held  it  only  as 
a  military  place, — as  we  hold  Gibraltar.  It  must  have  been  strongly 
fortified  and  garrisoned — ^it  must  have  been  held  at  the  enormous 
expense  of  ^60,(XX)  or  .£80,000  a-year,  besides  an  immediate  out- 
lay of  double  or  triple  that  sum,  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence  ; — 
and  even  then,  we  could  not  have  maintained  a  foot  of  ground 
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beyond  the  walls;  for  there  is  no  tiatiu^  boHodary  to.  the  territory 
of  Parga,  which  liea  open  on  all  aides  for  the  entry  of  the  Turk 
whenever  he  pleases.  The  fort  is  commanded  on  three  sidea  by 
hills  h^her  than  itself,  tlie  nearest  not  more  than  800  yards,  and 
the  farthest  lf)00  yards  from  it.  Within  the  fort  two  small  tanks 
of  bad  water  afford  a  scanty  supply  for  the  garrison  and  about  half 
of  the  population.  The  springs  are  all  on  die  outside — the  princii- 
pal  one  a  mile  from  the  town — and  might  at  any  time  he  cotB- 
pletely  cut  off  by  the  Turks.  What  then  becomes  of  the  vapouf!^- 
tng  about  ^  the  brave  Parganotes  defending  themselves*  !-^eight 
hundred  undisciplined  men,  with  a  few  honey-combed  guns 
mounted  on  rotten  carriages,  and  without  a  single  article  of  provi- 
aons  but  what  must  be  received  from  the  enemy's  territory,  or  by 
sea,  and  without  the  means  of  purchasing  any ! — And  yet  we  an^ 
told,  with  that  ignorant  confidence  which  ceases  to  surprize  by  fre- 
quent repetition,  that  to  surrender  it  was  most  impolitic  and  in«- 
jurious  to  our  own  interests,  as  possessors  of  the  Ionian  Islands; 
because—^  Parga  was  almost  the  only  remaining  channel  thrmigh 
which  they  could  be  supplied  mth  provisions,*^ — '  Supplied'! — 
from  a  territory  which  scarcely  affordsyburmcw^As' provisions  even 
to  its  own  inhabitants !  Had  our  garrison  depended  on  the  Parga*- 
notes  for  provisious,  it  must  very  soon  have  been  starved  out.  Every 
necessary  of  life  was  in  fact  rec^ved  from  the  t^ritories  of  AU 
Pasha;  and  even  the  straw  for  the  soldiers'  paliasses  was  sent  from 
Santa  Maura. 

Bnt  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  We  have  taken  upon  ourselves,  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  the  office  of  Protectors  of  the  Ionian  Re- 
public. Now,  though  the  occupation  of  Parga  could  have  no 
political  bearing  on  those  islands,  it  must  have  had  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  British  forces  employed  in  the  protection  of 
them ;  and  looking  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  the  occupation  of 
Parga  would  not  only  have  been  not  desirable,  but  attended  with 
evils  of  the  greatest  magnitiuile — evils  which  would  materially  have 
interfered  with  the  obe^vance  of  the  duties  devolved  on  us  as  pro^ 
tectors  of  the  Ionian  people.  We  shall  mention  only  the  universid 
quarantine  under  which  those  islands  have  suffered  most  heavily, 
principally  in  consequence  of  communication  with  that  useless  ap^ 

■     ■    ■  — • ■ r 

^  *  We  tbiiik  it  bj^  no  roeaus  unlikely  tliat  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  was  actually 
ignorant  of  the  compact  made  between  our  officers  and  the  Pargiots^  and  are  almost  cer- 
tain that  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  vast  importance  of  that  place*  (the  Pargrots!) 
*  for  tile  vicmalting  of  the  Islands  which  we  were  to  retain.'-^£{fin.  Rev,  No.  LXIV. 
p.  386. 

The  Northern  Seers  have  for  once  opined  rightly — the  noble  lord  was  equally  igno- 
rant of  any  such  *  compact,*  and  of  the  *  victualling  resources'  of  Parga. 
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pendage.  To  relieve  200,000  looians  from  this  penalty,  15  oiie  of 
the  most  desirable  circumstances  that  could  possibly  take  place. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  would  be  very  little  different,  ex- 
cept in  point  of  expense,  had  Great  Britain  adopted  the  alterna- 
tive of  taking  upon  herself  the  guarantee  given  by  Russia  in  her 
treaty  of  1 800  with  the  Turks.  Considering  the  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  two  parties,  scenes  of  irritation,  if  not  of  bloodshed, 
would  perpetually  have  occurred ;  and,  instead  of  being  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Porte,  as  it  is  our  interest  to  be,  we  should  have 
been  transformed  at  once  into  its  natural  and  dreaded  enemy.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  can  any  one,  who  reflects  on  the  fate  of 
Previsa,  doubt  for  a  moij^ent  what  would  have  been  that  of  Parga? 
and  what  the  disgrace,  which,  by  such  a  catastrophe,  its  nominal 
protectors  would  have  incurred  ? 

In  either  case,  had  our  negociators  been  carried  away  by  the  ro- 
mantic feelings  of  some,  or  the  morbid  humanity  of  others.  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  placed,  in  respect  to  the  Mahommedan  go- 
vernment of  Turkey,  pretty  much  in  the  situation  in  which  we  for- 
merly stood  in  regard  to  the  Mahommedan  powers  in  India;  at>d 
one  in  which  we  could  scarcely  hope,  with  all  imaginable  caution 
and  moderation,  not  to  put  to  hazard  the  preservation  of  peace  on 
the  continent  of  Europe, — a  peace  which  it  is  certainly  neither  our 
interest  nor  our  policy  to  disturb. 

And  for  whom  were  these'  sacrifices  to  be  made  ? — for  the  Par- 
ganotes,  it  will  be  answered, — ^  for  the  independent-  and  virtuous 
Parganotes,  whose  men  are  all  brave,  and  whose  women  are  all 
chaste  and  unwatched.'  Tfaeinhabitants  of  Parga,  like  those  of  the 
other  Venetian  colonies,  were  a  mixture  of  Greeks,  Albanians,  aud 
Italians,  and,  like  them  too,  once  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
all  the  rude  virtues  and  all  the  gross  vices  of  these  several  people. 
The  love  of  independence,  courage,  and  hospitality,  might  then  be 
reckoned  among  the  best  qualities  of  a  horde  of  depredators,  sub* 
ject  to  no  regular  goveniment :  a  restless  and  intriguing  disposition, 
a  proneness  to  quarrel  and  revenge,  a  spirit  of  lawless  enterprize 
and  plunder  were  among  their  bad  ones ;  and  these  the  Parganotes 
possessed  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Epirotes,  whose  character 
seems  to  have  been  justly  estimated  by  Pyrrhus  of  old,  when  he 
bequeathed  tl^em  to  that  son  of  his  who  ^  wore  the  sharpest  sword.' 
It  is  true,  the  system  of  plunder  and  robbery,  so  cotnmon  among 
most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  which  by  some  has  been  softened 
down  under  the  name  of  petty  warfare,  was  not  considered  in  any 
part  of  Greece  in  that  criminal  light  in  which  it  is  viewed  in  the 
more  established  governments  of  Europe ;  but  the  Epirotes  were 
proverbially  ferocious.  Though  we  are  not  altogether  prepared  to 
assert  with  Mr.  Hobhouse^  that*  the  character  of  the  Parganotes  is 
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Tixnoj^gst  the  worst  of  the  Albanians/ we  see  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  at  all  better,  at  least  while  the  country  behind  it  remained 
unsettled:  for  some  years  past,  indeed,  the  tranquil  state  of  the 
neighbouring  territory  has  necessarily  kept  them  at  home. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  long  preserved  in  their  national 
songs.  All  that  were  sung  by  those  Albanians  of  the  coast,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  ^  were  relations  of 
some  robbing  exploits ;'  and  *  one  of  them,'  says  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
began  thus : — "  When  we  set  out  from  Parga,  there  were  sixty 
of  us,''  and  the  burden  was — 

KXff)1iK  voli  Tlet^ct.' 
*  Robbers  all  at  Parga, 
Robbers  all  at  Parga.' 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  these  people  bebg  Christians ;  as 
if  all  the  Albanian  robbers  were  not  Christians,  and  had  not  their 
papas,  as  well  as  the  Parganotes  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ; — ^these 
are  said  to  be  not  more  strict  in  their  conduct  than  enlightened  in 
their  understandings.  ^  In  mostof  the  crimes  committed,'  says  an 
intelligent  traveller,  ^  during  my  stay  at  Athens,  a  papas  was  dis- 
covered as  an  accessary ;  and  a  gang  of  robbers,  or  a  boat  of  pirates^ 
is  seldom  without  its  chaplain.'*  The  papas  of  the  Parganotes  are 
of  the  very  lowest  kind.  With  respect  to  the  Christianity  of  either 
priests  or  people,  it  consists  merely  of  a  few  external  ceremonies 
more  senseless  than  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  superstitions  more  childish  and  absurd. 

The  boasted  independence  and  magnanimity  of  the  Pargatiotes 
may  be  estimated  from  the  single  circumstance  of  Parga  being 
held  as  a  Venetian  colony  and  garrisoned  with  Venetian  troops  for 
several  centuries.  It  never  defended  nor  even  attempted  to  defend 
itself,  after  the  fall  of  that  power;  Jbut  was  always  ready  to  suppli- 
cate support  from  every  nation  in  succession  whom  it  thought  the 
strongest,  and  to  place  its  feeble  fortress  in  their  hands.  To  the 
Venetians  it  merely  served  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  their  continental 
possessions,  now  swallowed  up  in  the  territory  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte ;  in  other  respects,  so  conscious  were  they  of  its  imbecility, 
and  so  satisfied  of  its  total  want  of  importance,  either  in  a  military  or 
commercial  point  of  view,  that  they  endeavoured  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  down  the  population,  by  withdrawing  its  inhabitants  from 
the  place,  and  encouraging  them  to  settle  in  Corfu. 

With  regard  to  the  superior  virtues  of  the  Parganotes,  none  of 
our  officers,  who,  from  long  residence,  ought  to  know  them  best, 
discovered  any  of  them  except  Lieut.  Colonel  de  Bosset.    Insulated 

*  Douglas's  Ettay  mi  tht  Aneitnt  and  Modern  Oretks, 
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indeed,  as  they  were,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  display  either 
virtues  or  vices  to  any  remarkable  extent ;  in  whatever  degree  of 
either  they  might  once  have  excelled,  their  scope  during  the  existii^ 
generation  has  been  extremely  limited.  The  priests  seemed  to  pos- 
sess not  only  the  same  degree  of  influence  over  them  that  the  Romish 
priests  exercise  over  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  but  they  were  geue- 
rally  (as  we  have  iseen)  at  the  bottom  of  every  intrigue.  About 
thirty  families  of  the  primates  had  acquired  nearly  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  place,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  rest, 
and  lending  them  money  at  an  exorbitant  interest.  The  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  people  were  wretchedly  poor,  and  obtained  their  sub- 
sistence by  labouring  in  the  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  in  boat- 
building, and  in  fishing,  at  which  they  were  notoriously  inexpert. 
The  most  respectable  part  of  the  population  of  the  town  were  petty 
shopkeepers ;  but  the  very  best  of  these  did  not  scruple  to  cheat  a 
soldier  out  ^f  a  penny  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  Money 
is  the  soul  of  a  Parganote ;  and  matters  of  the  most  trifling  amount 
are  the  objects  of  vexatious  and  clamorous  disputes: — their  petty 
courts  were  thronged  with  perpetual  litigants ;  and  to  obtain  a  dollar 
a  Parganote  pleader  would  harangue  through  half  the  day. 

For  acuteness,  low  cunning  and  intrigue,  they  are  quite '  as  no- 
torious as  the  Turks  of  Negropont,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens;' — in  a  word,  like  the  Grseculus  esuriens  of  the 
satirist,  they  are 

^  A  flattering,  cringing,  treacherous,  artful  race, 
Of  torrent  tongue  and  never- blushing  face; 
A  Protean  tribe,  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 
Which  shifts  to  every  form,  and  shines  in  all.' 

But  this  and  more,  say  the  advocates  of  the  Parganotes,  is  re- 
deemed by  the  '  bravery  of  the  men  and  the  chastity  of  the  women.' 
All  robbers  must  be  brave;  but  since  there  has  been  little  to  do  on 
the  road,  and  less  in  the  way  o^  piracy  on  the  water,  the  only  in- 
stances which  we  have  been  able  to  discover  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Parganotes  are  the  two  exploits  already  noticed.  We  are  not  disi> 
posed  to  bear  hard  on  the  frailties  of  the  fair  sex,  and  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  women  of  Parga  may  be  chaste,  when  they  have  few^ 
opportunities,  though  *  unwatched,'  of  being  otherwise  :  we  think 
too  that  the  awkward  custom,  mentioned  by  Colonel  de  Bosset,  of 
their  being  lent  out  on  trial  before  marriage,  is  an  impeachment 
rather  of  their  parents'  delicacy  than  of  their  own.  Had  M.  de 
Bosset,  however,  been  disposed  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he  might 
have  related,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  any  young  Parganote 
girl  was  to  be  purchased  for  time;  and  he  might  also  have  in- 
formed his  readers,  that  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Parga,  so  beautiful  as  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Queen  of 
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Parga'^  was  literally  transferred  by  her  own  father  to  an  oflSicer^ 
who,  after  a  certain  period,  returned  her  to  his  care  with  the  sum 
of  .500  dollars  for  the  usufruct. 

The  women  of  Parga  are  *  handsome/  and,  as  far  as  the  bust 
goesy  finely  shaped ;  but  the  whole  figure  is  short,  clumsy  and  ill 
put  together ;  the  men  are  well  made,  active^  but  not  ^  industrious/ 
Both  sexes  are  good-humoured  and  have  a  winning  address.  When 
our  troops  first  entered  the  town,  men,  women,  and  children  turned 
out  to  greet  them ;  but  tlie  story  of  th6  inhabitants  receiving  them 
*  under  arms'  is  untrue. 

We  have  not  made  these  observations  for  the  sake  of  detraction^ 
but  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  for  the  detection  of  imposture.  The 
vices  of  the  Pai^anotea  are  no  more  necessary  to  be  held  forth  tliaii 
their  virtues,  in  vindication  of  the  measures  which  have  been  pur* 
sued  with  regard  to  them ;  but  they  require  to  be  mentioned  in 
order  to  expose  that  system  of  deception  which  has  been  practised 
with  such  successful  assiduity,  not  only  in  England,  but  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  honour  and  cha*^ 
raeter  of  the  British  nation ;  and  which  M .  Duval  has  the  audacity 
to  quote  and  enforce  as  ^  a  proof,  which  must  be  added  to  so 
many  otlM^rs,  of  its  Machiavelism,  avarice,  and  perfidy.'  Had  the 
English  officers  adopted  the  same  atrocious  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Parganotes,  which  an  infamous  French  colonel  did  with  regard 
to  the  unfortunate  Albanians,  who  had  fled  for  protection  to  the 
island  of  Cerigo,  then  under  his  command,  hy  poisoning  the  wells^ 
M.  Duval  might  have  transferred  a  share  of  French  ^  perfidy'  to 
Englishmen: — but  the  libel  to  which  this  ^  Member  of  the  Royal 
Institute'  has  lent  his  name  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  patron. 

But  the  person  to  whom  the  Parganotes  were  to  be  delivered 
affords  to  their  advocates  so  grand  a  display  of  eloquence  on  crosses 
and  crescents,  Christianity  and  Mahommedanism,  that  one  would 
think  nothing  short  of  another  cmsade  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
undertaken  against  the  infidel  Albanians  for  the  restoration  of '  ChriSi- 
tian  Parga.'  Ali  Pasha,  under  whose  immediate  government  Patge 
is  situated,  whom  the  Parganotes  have  frequently  insulted  and  irri^ 
tated,  and  of  whom^  therefore,  they  stand  naturally  in  awe,  has 
been  described  as  a  monster  of  cruelty.  We  have  no  desire  or 
intention  to  come  forward  as  his  champions;  but  be  the  means 
what  they  may,  which  he  has  employed  to  acquire  the  ascendancy 
that  he  now  enjoys,  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  bringing  into 

* '  I  was  under  the  necessity/  says  this  wretch,  whose  name  was  Pocris,  *  oipmoning 
•Omr  welis,  wliich  destroyed  numbers  of  thera ;  this  alarming  and  unexpected  event 
obliged  the  remainder  to  fly* — and  for  what  did  he  resort  to  this  horrible  deed  ?  because 
'  their  abode  in  this  island  is  likely  to  produce  some  discussions  with  our  neighbours  of 
European  Turkey.'— Quart.  Riv.  No.  VJ. 
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complete  order  a  ve)^  important  tract  of  country^  which  was  little 
more  than  one  vast  den  of  robbers;  and,  as  Gibbon  remarks, 
^  though  within  sight  of  Italy,  less  known  than  the  interior  of  Ame- 
rica:'— a  country  which,  before  the  pashalic  of  Ali,  no  traveller 
could  pass  through  with  the  slightest  probability  of  escaping  from 
robbery  or  murder,  or  both;  but  in  which  there  is  now  more  fa- 
cility, and  a  greater  safety  in  travelling,  with  better  accommodation, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Mahommedan  empire.  We  are  told 
by  a  traveller,  who  is  not  sparing  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Pasha's, 
numerous  crimes,  that,  by  his  vigorous  measures,  he  has  rendered 
those  parts  of  the'  country  perfectly  accessible  that  were  before 
overrun  by  robbers,  and  bettered  the  condition  of  his  subjects; 
that  '  he  has  built  bridges  over  the  rivers,  raised  causeways  across 
the  marshes,  laid  out  frequent  roads,  adorned  the  country  and 
the  towns  with  new  buildings,  and  by  many  wholesome  regulations 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  good  and  great  prince.'*  To  the  same 
efFect  we  have  the  testimony  of  Doctor  Holland,  who  resided  at 
his  court  for  some  time,  and  attended  him  in  a  medical  capacity; 
from  him  we  learn  that  loannina  is  the  residence  of  the  most  va* 
iHabie  part  of  the  population  of  Greece,  the  wealthiest  of  their 
merchants, .  the  most  respectable  of  their  tradesmen:  there  (he 
says)  are  to  be  found  the  best  society,  the  men  of  learning  and 
science — in  short,  it  appears  that  the  capital  of  Ali  Pasha  is  as 
much  superior  to  modern  Athens,  as  London  is  to  Dublin  or  Edin- 
burgh. Whether  the  Greeks  bear  any  affection  to  their  Turkish 
ruler  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine;  but  they  are 
always  glad  to  betake  themselves  to  his  dominions,  as  being  more 
certain  of  protection  there  than  elsewhere;  and  why  the  Pai^anotes 
do  not  choose  to  trust  to  that  protection  is  best  known  to  them- 


But  however  indefensible  the  conduct  of  this  chief  may  have 
been  on  many  occasions,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  either  advan- 
tageous to  our  interests,  or  (what  is  more  important)  to  those  of  the 
people  whom  he  rules  by  delegation,  that  we,  in  England,  should  in- 
vidiously inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  exhibit 
his  character  in  the  most  odious  colours,  while  most  of  his  accusers 
have  been  supplied  with  all  their  knowledge,  and  gained  all  their  in- 
formation, from  the  extended  civilization  which  he  has  effected,  and 
from  the  personal  civility  which  they  have  received  at  his  hands.  To 
this  reprehensible  conduct  Lord  Byron  is  no  party.  ^  I  have,'  says 
his  lordship,  '  no  complaint  to  make,  but  am  indebted  for  many 
civilities,  (I  might  almost  say  for  friendship,}  and  much  hospitality, 
to  Ali  Pasha/ 
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It  was  not,  however,  with  Ali  Pasha  that  the  nagociations  re« 
specting  P^rga  were  conducted,  nor  to  Ali  Pasha  that  it  was  to  be 
surrendered.  The  whole  arrangement  was  made,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  by  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The^  compensation 
was  to  be  paid  by,  and  the  place  delivered  up  to,  the  Ottoman 
Porte ; — nor  was  All  Pasha  even  consulted  until  regularly  deputed 
by  the  Sultan  to  take  possession  of  the  place  and  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated indemnity. 

But  the  mode  in  which  this  arrangement  was  carried  into  ex&* 
cution  is  made  another  ground  of  complaint:  we  shall  shew,  how* 
ever,  that  it  was  marked  throughout  by  a  spirit  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  towards  both  parties,  and  of  humane  consideration  towards 
the  unfortunate  Parganotes,  (for  so  they  may  be  deemed,  though 
the  alternative  so  much  deplored  was  of  their  own  choice,)  such  as 
became  the  character  of  a  powerful  and  generous  nation. 

As  soon  as  the  negociations  for  giving  up  Parga  were  con- 
cluded at  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  appointed  Hadji  Khan  Hamed 
Bey  his  commissioner  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  deliver  his  accession  to  the  treaty,  relative  ta 
the  Ionian  Islands.  To  meet  this  commissioner,  and  to  arran^ 
matters  respecting  the  valuation  of  the  property.  General  Maitland 
nominated  Mr.  Cartwright,  (then  British  consul  at  Patras  and 
now  consul-general  at  Constantinople,)  as  a  person  who,  from 
his  habits  of  business  and  his  official  situation,  appeared  to  be  the 
best  qualified  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  steering  between 
two  conllicting  and  dissatisfied  parties.  Mr.  Cartwright  proceeded 
to  loannina,  whence  Hamed  Bey  had  written  to  announce  his 
arrival.  To  give  confidence  to  the  Parganotes,  on  the  approach 
of  the  commissioners,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  thought  fit  to  reinforce  the  garrison  to  three  hundred  men, 
and  to  appoint  at  jthe  same  time  Lieutenant- Colonel  de  Bosset 
commandant  of  the  place ;- — a  most  unfortunate  appointment !  as  it 
proved  the  immediate  source  of  all  the  clamour  which  has  been 
r  excited  against  Great  Britain.  The  weakness  of  this  officer's 
intellects,  which  is  abundantly  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  his  silly 
book,  is  a  poor  excuse  for  the  mischief  it  occasioned ;  and  a  still 
poorer  one  for  the  libel  which  a  sense  of  decency  should  have  pre^ 
vented  him  from  publishing  on  the  British  government  and  his  bro« 
ther-officers.  That  he  should  give  vent  to  his  spleen  against  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  does  not  surprise  us,  as  the  general  soon  found  it 
absolutelv  necessary  to  remove  him  from  his  command.  But  leaving 
this;  we  must  observe  that  Colonel  de  Bosset's  statement  with  re- 
gard to  Parga,  and  especially  tlie  share  which  he  assigns  (whether 
through  malice,  or  ignorance,  vre  care  ndt)  to  Ali  Pasha,  is  utterly 
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ckstiuite  of  foundation^  ond  at  variance  with  aK  the  ftxts  of  the 
case. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  refutation  of  this  blundering 
foreigner's  representation,  and  bis  total  misconcepHon  of  the  relation 
in  which  Parga  stood  with  r^ard  to  Great  Britain^  it  may  be  suf* 
ficient  to  observe  on  his  conduct  that,  from  the  moment  he  entered 
Parga,  he  seems  to  have  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  constant  state  of 
ferment  by  encouraging  the  idea  of  their  being .  unconditionally 
given  up  to  Ali  Pa^iha ;  and  while  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  through 
Commissioner  Cartwright,  had  definitively  arranged  with  Hamed 
Bey,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Porte  at  loannina,  that  the  place 
sbcMild  not  be  ceded  on  any  consideration,  until  the  full  indemnity 
for  every  one's  property  had  actually  been  received,  Colonel  de 
Bosset  appears  to  have  countenanced  the  most  idle  and  absurd 
reports, — one  day  taking  depositions  of  certain  Parganotes  that 
Ali  Pasha  was  on  the  frontier ;  another,  that  he  was  assembling  an 
army;  another,  collecting  gunpowder,  &c. ;  while  he  was  quietly  re-* 
siding  at  loannina :  so  haunted  indeed  was  diis  officer  with  the  idea 
of  the  Pasha's  atrocities,  that  he  took  it  at  last  into  his  head  that  he 
had  formed  a  plan  to  poison  the  bread  and  water  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  garrison !  While  these  unfounded  alarms  were  perpetually 
lienewed  by  liis  credulity  among  the  poor  people  of  Parga,  it  could 
anrprise  no  one  but  laeut.  Colonel  de  Bosset  that  they  ceased 
from  following  their  usual  occupations.  In  fact,  be  appears  to  have 
shared  the  alarm  which  he  had  created,  so  far  that,  when  the  two 
commissioners  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  Parga,  though  he  had  up* 
wards  of  300  English  soldiers  under  his  command,  besides  ^  the 
brave  Parganotes,  who,'  according  to  his  own  statemtot, '  were  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  whole  power  of  Ali  Pasha/  he 
was  actually  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  Uamed  Bey  and  his  forty 
unarmed  followers^  that  he  first  refused  to  admit  them>  and  after- 
wards, endeavoured  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  their 
proceeding  to  the  business  on  which  they  were  specially  sent.  His 
officious  and  unauthorized  interference,  h9mpering  them  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties,  produced  on  the  minds  of  both  the  coni- 
missioners  so  strong  a  feeling  of  disgust,  that  General  Maitland 
was  compelled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  supersede  him  in  the  command 
of  the  ^ace.  Hamed  Bey,  indeed,  distinctly  stated  that,  on  calling 
the  inhabitants  before  him,  he  found  the  determination  of  the  whole 
of  them  to  remove  had  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  and 
intrigues  of  this  officer.  The  cession  was  thus  delayed  for  a  whole 
year,  as  Hamed  Bey,  not  prepared  for  such  an  event,  had  to  send 
for  fresh  instructions  to  Constantinople. 

Dbpleased  as  we  understand  the  Sultan  was  with  this  unnecessary 
watte  of  time,  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  let  the  whole  property 
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of  Parga  be  valued,  and  to  consent  to  pay  the  compensation  :— but' 
here  again  a  source  of  mischief  was  discovered  arising  out  of  the 
inobecility  and  indiscretion  of  Lieut.  Colonel  de  Bosset.  Mr, 
Cartwright,  while  at  loannina,  had  written  to  this  officer  (of  whom' 
he  knew  nothing  but  his  rank)  to  give  him  privately  some  ide* 
of  what  might  be  the  whole  value  of  the  fixed  property  of  Parga  ;' 
and  how  did  the  colonel  set  about  this  confidential  and  delicate'^ 
Commission  ? — Just  as  might  be  expected :  he  employed  the  Parga- 
not^s  themselves  to  draw  up  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  their 
own  property !  which,  as  might  have  been  foretold,  was  nearly 
thrice  as  much  as  it  was  worth.  Can  it  then  occasion  any  surprize 
that,  oh  finding  the  real  valuation  fall  so  far  short  of  that  which 
they  themselves  had  given  in,  the  Parganotes  should  feel  or  afFecl 
considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  raise  an  outcry  against  the  proceed"^ 
ings  of  .the  commissioners  ? 

The  persons  appointed  by  the  General  to  make  the  valuation  on 
the  part  of  the  Parganotes  were  four  gentlemen  of  respectability  on 
the  island  of  Corfu.  With  singular  care,  and  after  long  and  con- 
tinued labour,  they  took  an  accurate  schedule  of  the  property  of 
every  individual  within  the  territory,  on  which  they  put  the  samd 
^alue  that  a  similar  property  would  be  worth  on  that  island.  They 
/ound  the  number  of  houses  and  cottages  to  amount  to  852,  and  the 
dumber  of  inhabitants,  men,  women  and  children,  to  270<),  of  which 
2<X)  were  Albanians  ;*  the  number  of  olive-trees  was  80,447 ;  of 
wild  olives,  9,486 ;  of  orange  and  citron-trees,  23,082 ;  of  other 
fruit  trees,  J3,012;  and  of  Valonia  oaks,  513;  besides  vineyards 
and  cultivalble  grounds,  all  of  which  were  measured.  The  valud 
of  this  property,  which  the  Parganotes  had  stated  at  500,000/., 
was  estimated  by  the  Corfu  commissioners  at  280,000/. ;  but  by 
those  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  at  56,756/.  only. 

Here  then  the  two  parties  were  again  at  issue,  though  not  sd 
much  as  might  appear  at  first  sight;  the  Corfu  commissioners  having 
fixed  th6  value  as  if  the  property  had  been  at  Corfu,  and  without 
dny  deduction  for  prompt  cash  payment;  the  first  of  which,  it  seems, 
admits  of  an  abatement  of  one-third  part  by  the  rule  in  force  even 
under  the  Venetian  government,  and  the  latter,  of  one-fourth. 
These  deductions  therefore  would  reduce  their  valuation  to  about 
140,000/. 

Still,  however,  the  difference  was  so  great  between  the  two  va- 
luations as  to  leave  little  hopes  of  coming  to  any  speedy  adjust- 
ment ;  but  the  perseverance  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  the  Parganotes  150,000/,  (666,000  dollars,) 

♦  *  Parga  contained  a  popnlation  of  about^ive  thousand  souls  P-^Edinbwgh  Review.^ 
I  This  U  of  a  piece  with  all  the  lesti 
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nearly  three  times  the  sum  estimated  by  the  officers  of  the  Porte. 
But  here  again  a  difficulty  occurred.  Hamed  Bey  had  provided 
the  payment  in  Turkish  piastres^  a  miserably  debased  coin.  H&d 
these  been  accepted,  so  vast  a  sum  carried  into  the  Ionian  Islands 
"would  at  once  have  so  depreciated  the  value,  as  to  cause  a  very 
considerable  loss  to  the  Parganotes,  and  detriment  to  the  money  cir- 
culation of  the  Ionian  republic.  The  voluntary  liberality  of  Hamed 
Bey,  however,  smoothed  this  point  of  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense, 
of  33,000  dollars  he  procured  from  Constantinople  Spanish  and; 
Imperial  dollars  to  the  whole  amount. 

The  moment  this  indemnity  was  received,  the  result  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed  in  specific  terms ;  every  inhabitant  was  explicitly* 
informed  of  the  sum  he  was  to  receive,  of  the  amount  of  the  valuation 
originally  made  of  his  respective  property,  and  the  diminution  in. 
consequence  of  the  subsequent  arrangements :  and  every  one  wasi 
agai^  distinctly  told  that  it  was  entirely  at  his  own  option  either  to 
remove  or  stay.  To  prevent  any  mistake,  each  received  a  ticket, 
atating  the  amount  of  his  individual  share;  and  the  result  of  the 
whole  proceeding  was,  that,  instead  of  making  any  objections  to 
the  fairness  of  the  valuation,  the  Parganotes  all  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  what  had  been  done  for  them,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  unequivocal  manner ;  as  that  excellent  officer,  Lieut.  Colonel 
Gubbins,  their  civil  governor,  who  bad  no  small  slia^e  of  trouble 
on  the  occasion,  will,  we  are  quite  sure,  be  ready  to  testify. 

We  shoidd  have  added  that,  on  the  delivery  of  the  tickets,  each 
individual  was  again  informed,  that  he  was  still  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  remain,  or  to  accept  what  had  been  considered  as  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  property  which  he  was  about  to  leave.*  They  had  all, 
however,  made  up  their  minds  to  quit  the  place,  except  one  family; 
and  they  quitted  it  accordingly :  one  of  the  primates  returned  the 
following  day,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Hamed  Bey,  and  also  by 
AH  Pasha,  who  visited  the  place  three  days  after  its  evacuation. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Parganotes  at  Corfu,  it  was  settled  with  the 
Ionian  government,  that  they  should  be  at  once,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  acknowlec^ed  as  naturalized  subjects,  and  indulged  in 
their  anxious  wish  '  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;'  giving 
thenij^at  the  same  time,  permission  to  settle  in  any  of  the  Seven 
without  the  least  restriction  on  their  free  agency^  other  than  the 
obligation  imposed  on  each  individual,  that,  having  once  made  his 

♦  Hamed  Be^  made  knoXvii  by  public  proclamation  the  sentiments  of  the  Porte  on 
this  occasion.  *  I  engase/  says  he,  *  on  behalf  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  that  all  those,  who 
frpm  attachment  to  their  beloved  country,  may  remain  behind,  shall  enjoy  liberty  of 
fyery  kind,  and  every  thing  which  regards  their  religion,  without  hindrance  or  molesta- 
tion, together  with  every  security,  and  in  the  most  profound  tranquillity  in  all  that  cou- 
peruB  their  condition,  their  honour,  and  the  respect  due  to  C9ch,* 
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choice,  he  should  declare  it  to  the  local  goveroment  of  that  island 
OD  which  be  had  resolved  to  reside. 

Every  disposition  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  general 
(now  Lord  High  Commissioner)  to  make  tne  situation  of  the 
Parganotes  comfortable.  He  offered  them  lands;  to  build  them  & 
churchy  a  market-place,  a  court-house,  and  sucK  other  public 
buildings  as  might  be  necessary ;  lo  grant  the  lands  on  one  spot, 
if  they  chose  it,  on  w  hich  they  might  erect  a  Parga  nova ;  and  he 
endeavoured,  by  many  other  kind  offices,  to  convince  them  of  the 
deep  interest  which  His  Majesty's  government  had  invariably  felt  for 
their  present  comfort,  and  their  ultimate  and  permanent  advantage* 
The  lai^e  sums  of  money,  vi  hich  many  of  the  families  had  received^ 
enabled  them  to  enter  on  a  more  extensive  scale  of  trade  than  they 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  exercise  while  cooped  up  in  Parga: 
some  fixed  themselves  in  small  shops ;  others  had  recourse  to  the 
canying  trade  and  to  fishing,  and  few  or  no  complaints  were  heard 
among  them. 

The  mischief  however,  that  had  been  hatching,  shortly  manifested 
itself.  An  account  of  tlie  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Monck,  in  which 
all  their  grievances  were  stated,  with  many  others  of  which  they  had 
never  dreamt,  reached  Corfu*;  and  we  need  hardly  observe  that, 
however  satisfied  people  in  their  situation  might  be,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  they  should  remain  so,  or  continue  to  think 
themselves  well  treated,  when  they  found  persons  of  distinction  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  roundly  asserting  the  contrary, 
and  not  only  deprecating  their  lot,  but  wantonly  abusing  the  go* 
vernment  for  its  cruelty  and  injustice  towards  them.* 

Without  afiecting  the  puling  cant  of  humanity,  (so  fashionable 
at  the  present  day,)  we  can  feel  what  it  is  for  a  whole  people  to 
abandon  a  spot  to  which  they  had  long  been  riveted  by  habit,  by 
afFection,"by  the  recollection  of  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  which 
they  are  called  upon  for  ever  to  take  leave — to  fly  from  a  country 
endeared  by  those  early  ties,  and  numerous  associations  which  every 
hill  and  rock  and  rivulet  has  power  to  awaken — and  to  leave  behind 
those  roofs  which  have  been  the  scene  of  the  strongest  passions 
which  agitate  the  human  mind — these,  in  truth,  are  no  slight  evils; 
but  when  imperious  necessity  demands  the  sacrifice,  and  when 

*■  *  When  pablicatioos  in  England  and  in  France  teem  with  roisrepresentatioiis  in  their 
behalf,  tending  to  persuade  them  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  British  government  and  of 
its  officers,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprize  that  so  shrewd  a  people  should  be  templed  to 
fabricate  new  claims  and  to  set  up  the^nost  exaggerated  pretensions.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  for  the  Parganotes,  to  consider  whether  the  officious  meddling  of  their  hot- 
headed partizans  is  likely  to  dispose  those,  who  alone  can  benefit  them,  to  continue  to 
act  in  their  favour.  At  all  events  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  arrogant  and  bullying  tone 
assumed  by  M.  Duval  is  not  likely  to  produce  that  end.  Every  page  of  this  rancoroos 
]>amphlet  (which  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  manufactured  in  Loudon)  contains  » 
falnghooH  wfaidi  the  n«xt  page  frequently  detects. 
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every  possible  assistance  k  given  to  alleviate  the  less^  and  tQ  jf^^ 
off  the  greater  calamity,  generosity  as  well  as  justice  should  prevent 
them  from  calumniating  their  benefactors.  Injustice  to  the  Par- 
ganoteSy  however^  it  must  be  added  that  they  were  at  least  resigned 
to  their  fate^  until  they  learned  the  clamour  that  was  raised  in  their 
Ibelialf. 

After  all  that  has  happened,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  we  are  a 
singular  people^  The  mist  through  which  we  look  at  distant  objects 
l)as  often  a  wonderful  effect  in  distorting  their  shape  and  enlarging 
their  dimensions ;  and  the  same  tniugs  which  occur  at  home  with- 
out creating  an  unusual  sensation^  may  fill  us  with  horror  if  the  At- 
lantic or  the  Indian  ocean  chance  to  roll  between.  Recent  events 
inight  furnish  more  than  one  striking  example  of  this  anomaly, 
had  we  leisure  to  pursue  the  subject;  but  we  are  straitened  for 
iin;ie,  and  our  decreasing  limits  warn  us  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion* 

At  any  rate  the  degree  of  compassion  which  has  been  eKciteij 
for  the  Parganotes  is  extravagant.  If  we  compare  the  full  and 
prompt  indemnity  procured  for  them,  with  the  sIqw  and  scanty 
pittance  granted  to  that  numerous  body  of  American  loyalists,  to 
whom  we  were  pledged  by  every  tie  that  ancient  connection  and 
recent  devotion  and  attachment  could  enforce,  we  shall  find  that 
the  balance,  we  will  not  say  of  justice,  but  of  liberality,  will  pre- 
pqnderate  considerably  in  favour  of  the  former.  Of  the  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  those,  we  fear,  whose  small  properties  were  swept 
away  by  the  issue  of  that  disastrous  contest,  received  no  compensa-p 
tion  for  their  losses,  while  the  very  meanest  of  the  Parganotes  re^ 
ceived  the  full  value  of  all  that  he  possessed. 

What  indemnification  was  granted,  we  would  ask,  or  what  sti- 
pulations were  made  in  favour  of  the  great  proprietors  pf  any  of 
the  French  West  India  islands  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens  i^ 
Jn  what  way  did  we  interfere  to  secure  either  the  persons  or  pro^ 
perties  of  the  numerous  Frencii  landholders  who  adhered  to  their 
sovereign  or  his  cause,  from  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte  ?  But  leavr 
ing  this, — we  would  gladly  le^rn  in  what  Treaty,  for  a  cession  pf 
territory,  niacle  by  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  M^as  any  other 
favourable  condition  ever  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory, 
except  that  of  settling  a  term,  within  which  those  who  either  ber 
longed  to  it  or  were  attached  to  the  power  who  ceded  it,  should  have 
a  right  to  dispose  of  their  property  in  the  best  manner  they  were 
able. 

Parga  alone  ofi^ers  an  honourable  exemption  from  this  rule ;  and 
the  paying-  to  the  inhabitants  the  absolute  value  of  the  property 
which  they  voluntarily  relinquished,  within  the  short  space  of  four 
months,  in  which  all  their  litigations,  conflicting  titles,  and  nume 
rous  claims  of  great  variety  and  com|)Iexity  wer^  adjustsed^  does  no 
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Jess  credit  sto  the  active  and  iaipartial  infterforente  of  the  Briti;sh 
government,  than  to  its  disinterested  consideration  for  those  who 
confided  in  its  justice  and  power. 

Here^  then  we  pause — happy  in  being  enabled,  at  the  close,  for 
die  gratification  of  tliose  ex-roificial  agents  who  profess  to  have  the 
interests  .of  the  Parganotes  so  deeply  at  heart,  to  lay  before  them 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  a  letter  which  we  have  just  received 
ifrom  Corfu : — 

•  We  perceive,  by  Sir  Charles  Monck's  speech,  that  there  are  4,000 
Parganotes  (higk-tmnded  Farg^notes^  but,  in  truth,  very  great  rogues),  ac- 
tually starving  in  some  of  ihose  islands :  there  never  were  more  than  2700 
of  these  people,  and  they  are  almost  all  here,  very  fat,  well  fed,  aud 
rich.  They  own  that  their  property  has  been  disposed  of  most  advan-  ' 
tageously ;  and  their  ready  money,  in  a  country  where  it  is  very  scarce, 
enables  them  to  strut  and  domineer,  and  to  take  a  very  considerable 
share  of  the  little  trade,  which  the  Corfiotes  enjoyed,  out  of  their  hands ; 
the  latter,  of  course,  are  discontented,  but  the  Parganotes  laugh  at 
every  body,  and  absolutely  chuckle  at  the  labours  of  their  aealous  advo« 
cates  in  England/ 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject,,  however,  without  exhibiting  one 
t)rief  specimen  ^of  that  extraordinary  system  of  delusion  w^ith  which 
the  public  feelings  have  been  abused  on  this  occasion.  We  quote 
the  moiring^  spec^flc/e  entire  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. — *  Mark 
BOW,  how  1  will  raise  the  waters!' — Launcelot. 

*  As  soon  as  this  notice  was  given,  every  family  marched  solemnly 
out  pf  its  dwelling,  without  tears  or  lamentations;  and  the  men,  pre- 
^e(IM  by  their  priests,  and  followed  by  their  sons,  proceeded  to  the 
•sepillchres  of  their  fathers,  and  silently  unearthed  and  collected  their 
feroains, — which  they  placed  upon  a  huge  pile  of  wood  which  they  had 
previously  erected  before  one  of  their  churches.  They  then  took  then- 
arms  in.  their  hands,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  pile,  stood  motionless  and 
silent  around  it,  till  the  whole  was  consumed.  During  this  melancholy 
ceremony,  some  of  Ali*s  troops,  impatient  for  possession,  approached 
the  gates  of  the  town;  upon  which  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  was 
sent  to  inform  our  governor,  that  if  a  single  infidel  was  admitted  before 
the  remains  of  their  ancestors  were  secured  from  profanation,  and  they 
themselves,  with  their  families,  fairly  embarked,  they  would  all  in- 
stantly put  to  death  their  wives  and  children, — and  die  with  their  arms 
in  their  hands, — and  not  without  a  bloody  revenge  on  those  who  had 
bought  and  sold  their  country.  Such  a  remonstrance,  at  such  a  mp- 
ment,  was  felt  and  respected,  as  it  ought  by  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. General  Adam  succeeded  in  stopping  the  march  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans. The  pile  burnt  out — and  the  people  embarked  in  silence;— 
and  Free  and  Christian  Parga  is  now  a  strong^ld  of  rufiians,  ren^- 
gadoes,  and  slaves!'— No.  LXIV.  p.  ?93. 

Such  is  the  affecting  and  heart-rending  scene,  which  is  repre- 
sented to  have  closed  what  the  writer  is  pleased  to  call  '  the  trpgedy 
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of  Parga !' — with  what  deep  pathos  it  is  e?cpressed !  how  appropri- 
ate the  machinery!  how  admirable  the  grouping! — and  if  one  cir-* 
cumstance  had  not  been  wanting,  the  drama  would  have  been 
quite  perfect  ;-^-To  M*  Duval,  to  the  ex-official  agents  of  ihe  Par- 
ganotes,  and  to  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  getting  up  this 
afflicting  catastrophe^  the  circnmslance  we  allude  to  may  not  be 
considered  of  much  importance-^it  is  simply  this:  that  thereI  is 

NOT  ONE  WORD  OF  TRUTH  IN  IT  FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END, 
AND    THAT    THE    WHOLE    IS     A    FABRICATION.      YeS,    gentle 

reader!  The  families  marching  out — the  priests  preceding — the  sons 
following — the  procession  to  the  sepulchres — the  disinterment  of 
the  bones — the  hu^e  pyre  of  wood — the  firing  of  it  in  solemn  silence 
—the  troops  of  All,  and  the  deputation  of  the  citizens — the  threat  of 
putting  to  death  their  wives  and  children,  and  dying  with  arms  hi 
their  hands — the  success  of  General  Adam  in  stopping  the  march  of 
the  Mussulmans — the. burning  out  of  the  pile — ^^and  the  silent  em- 
barkation— ALL,  ALL  THIS  MACHINERY  AND  EVERY  PART  O? 

IT,  we  most  positively  and  unequivocally  assert, — and  pledge  our- 
selves for  the  truth  of  the  assertion, — -to  be  an  absolute  and  positive 
falsehood :  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal;  for  the  truth  of  our 
statement,  to  Major  General  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  and  to  Lieut. 
Colonel  Gubbins,  who  delivered  up  the, place;  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  eight  months  commandant  of  the  garrison  and  civil  gover- 
nor of  the  town,  and  remained  in  Parga  three  days  after  its  occu-* 
pation  by  the  Turkish  troops. 

Nothing  but  a  determined  and  premeditated  spirit  of  ma^o- 
lence  could  have  fabricated  a  story  so  utterly  destitute  of  tflitlv 
Whether  it  was  wholly  imagined,  or  built  on  some  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, is  not  material  to  inquire ;  but,  in  either  case,  it  fur 
nishes  a  criterion  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  all  the 
other  calumnies  which  have  gone  forth  on  this  subject.  In  the 
statement  now  submitted  to  our  readers,  we  are  not  aware  that  we 
have  omitted  any  part  of  the  case,  suppressed  any  fact,  or  misrepre- 
sented any  circumstance  respecting  the  restoration  of  a  place,  which 
has  been  so '  unworthily  raised  into  importance,  and  so  mis- 
chievously thrust  forward  into  public  notice. 


Art,  VI. — 'E\^Yivi)CYi  BijSXio^jJxij.  With  Observations  relating 
to  ihe  modern  Greek  Language,  By.  M,  Coray.  a  vols.  8vo. 
1819.  Paris. 
TN  comparing  the  languages  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  wc 
-•-  observe  that  a  very  large  class  of  words  belonging  to  the  former, 
18  to  be  found  also  in  the  Romaic  tongue;  and  in  pursuing  our  in- 
vestigation, we  discover  that  various  terms  and  phras«s  which  have 
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been  generally  considered  as  of  recent  introduction,  occur  in  wrn 
ters  who  preceded  the  Christian  era,  or  lived  in  the  centuries  im- 
mediately following  it.  The  Byzantines,  by  continued  study  of 
the  works  of  their  predecessors,  must,  without  question,  have  pre- 
served, to  a  late  period,  tlie  knowledge  and  use  of  many  words  of 
the  ancient  language:  they  composed  in  it,  we  find,  with  facility 
and  purity;  they  collected  and  transcribed  manuscripts,  and  ilius* 
trated  the  productions  of  the  best  authors  with  Scholia  and  Com- 
mentaries. The  dispute  relating  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  in  which  Bessario,  Pletho,  Gennadius,  Theo^- 
dore  Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  other  Greeks  were  engaged, 
is  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  those  philosophers  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Constantinople  continued,  until  its  capture 
by  the.l^urks,  to  be  frequented  by  the  Latins,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  literature.  '  The  same  reputation/  says 
^ueas  Sylvius,  *  which  Athens  bad  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome, 
does  Constantinople  appear  to  possess  in  our  time.' 

But  the  language,  in  the  course  of  succession,  had  sustained  va«- 
rious  alterations  in  its  syntax,  in  the  termination  of  nouns,  in  the 
loss  of  tenses  and  cases,  in  orthography,  and  accentuation.  Two 
questions,  therefore,  arise  which  offer  a  subject  of  curious  and  not 
uninteresting  inquiry:  First — to  what  circumstances  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Greek  tongue,  for  so  long  a  period,  are  to  be  attributed? 
Secondly,  what  were  the  caused  which  led  to  the  corruption  of  the 
modern  idiom,  and  of  what  nature  were  the  changes  introduced, 
•either  by  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
or  by  their  intercourse  with  other  nations  ?  The  discussion  of  these 
points  will,  we  conceive,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history 
and  formation  of  the  Romaic  tongue. 

The  Macedonians,  by  their  conquests,  carried  the  language  of 
Greece  to  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  East.  Many  cities  in 
Lesser  and  Upper  Asia  were  founded  by  them;  among  which  we 
may  mention  Synnada  in  Phrygia,  Stratonice  in  Caria^  and  Thyatira 
in  Mysia.  They  built  also  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Sardes ;  and 
various  parts  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  peopled  by  them. 
The  terms  Syro-Macedones  and  Syro-Hellenes  prove  the  establish- 
ment of  their  language  in  Syria ;  and  some  of  the  coins  6f  the  sove- 
reigns of  the,  Macedonian  dynasty  in  this  country  bear  Phcenician 
and  Greek  characters.  The  influence  of  the  Greeks,  their  com- 
mercial activity,  and  their  numbers,  contributed  to  preserve  the  use 
of  the  language  throughout  the  East :  it  is  seen  on  the  coins,  of 
Daretas  and  the  Abgari,  on  those  of  the  Parthian  monarchs;  it  is 
united  with  the  Samaritan  on  the  money  of  the  Asmonean  princes; 
and  it  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Palmyra. 

Under  the  reign  of  some  of  the  kings  of  Pergamns  and  Alexan- 
dria^ 
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dria,  valuable  libraries  were  formed  in  those  etties;  tbey  riT^letf 
one  another,  says  Bentley,  in  the  magnificence  and  copiousness  of 
them ;  and  the  protection  afforded  to  literature  by  the  Ptolemies  is 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  civil  wans 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in  the  revolutions  of 
Greece  and  Asia  during  the  prosress  of  the  Roman  arms,  Alexr 
andria  was  frequented  by  men  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  Greece.; 
they  were  liberally  entertained  by  the  Ptolemies,  from  whom 
many  of  them  received  annual  pensions  ;  and  in  the  Museum  tbey 
were  able  to  prosecute  their  studies  without  obstruction.  These 
princes  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  the  most  valuable  copies 
of  the  writers  of  Greece ;  and  the  varied  erudition  which  so  strongly 
characterizes  the  works  of  some  of  the  poets  of  the  times  was  in 
a  great  measure  derived  from  the  valuable  library  preserved  at 
.Bruchion«  The  sciences  of  physic,  mathematics,  astronomy,  were 
.cultivated  with  great  ardour  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria;  and 
to  the  same  school  belong  the  grammarians  and  glossographi.  The 
Ptolemies  themselves  were  authors;  the  son  of  Lagus  wrote  the  life 
of  Alexander ;  Euergetes  IL  left  twenty-four  books  of  Commen- 
taries. The  language  of  Egypt  was  not  neglected ;  but  the  Greek 
tongue  seems  to  have  been  predominant :  it  was  used  in  flatters  of 
lousiness  and  commerce,  and  it  is  found  in  the  public  monuments 
of  the  country,  sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  associated  with 
-that  of  E^ypt.* 

The  study  of  the  Greek  language  formed  a  necessary  part  of 
.the  education  of  the  children  of  the,  Romans.  After  they  had  re- 
ceived some  instruction  from  a  Greek  rhetorician,  they  were  sent 
to  complete  their  studies  at  Rhodes,  Mitylene,  ApolIonia(ad  mare^, 
^nd  at  Athens.  Every  well-educated  Roman  was  conversant  w4tn 
the  Greek  language,  and  wrote  in  it  with  facility.  On  the  other 
liaad,  Rome  was  crowded  with  physicians  and  artists,  who  came 
Irom  the  states  of  Magna  Graecia,  or  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Philosophers,  sophists,  grammarians,  received  the  protection  of 
many  of  the  Emperors,  who  had  themselves  been  instructed  by 
Greeks.  Athenodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus 
^ere  two  of  the  preceptors  of  Augustus ;  Theodore  of  Gadara, 
who  wrote  on  the  Dialects,  was  the  tutor  of  Tiberius ;  Herodian, 
the  son  of  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  was  patronized  by  Marcus  Anto- 
•oinus,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  wpoaa^iu  xafloXijof. 

The  New  Testament,  as  Jortin  observes,  being  written  in  Greek, 
^  caused  Christians  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  that  most 
4:opiQus  and  beautiful  language.'  In  consequence  of  the  various 
readings  and  alterations  in  die  text  introduced  by  the  negUgenoe 

*  See  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  tl^e  Ptolemaic  iuscriptions  in  Hamilton's  Egyptiaca. 
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pr  igqoraia:^  of  traofliCriberS)  a  critical  jsxaAiiiiation  oftbir  differedt 
copies  became  neceseary ;  and  without  a  considerable  acquaintance 
witt^  pag$n  literatur^y  tbe  Qr^ek  fathers  would  have  been  unable 
jto  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  adversaries.  Ori»^ 
gen,  Eusebius,  Basils  Cbrysostom>  Gregcny  of  Nazianzum  had  dili^ 
gently  perused  the  authors  of  ancient  Greece,  and  marks  of  imita- 
tion are  frequently  discernible  in  their  works ;  the  writings  of  Plato 
}n  particular  were  familiar  to  the  Greek  fathers :  the  lofty  specula*- 
^ions  of  that  philosopher  relating  to  the  Deity  and  to  the  immor«> 
^ality  of  the  soul  bad  excited  their  admiration  ;  and  many  of  them 
had  belonged  to  th^  Acadeaiy  before  they  came  into  the  church  of 
Christ. 

-  In  fact,  no  author  of  ancient  Greece  was  more  studied  by  the 
Greeks  who  wrote  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman,  and  in  the  first 
periods  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  tban  Plato ;  and  Ruhnken  has 
remarked,  a$  a  singular  proof  of  it,  that  many  passages  in  Plu- 
tarch, Maximus  Tyrius,  Synesius,  Libanius,  may  be  still  cori> 
rected  after  the  labours  of  learned  commentators  by  a  reference 
to  his  works.  The  pupils  of  the  different  sophists  also  derived 
from  him  many  expressions  to  ornament  their  'Hflororf^i,  and 
MeXirai,  or  Declamations ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in 
their  imitations,  either  from  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
|heir  words,  or  from  an  abuse  of  Attic  phraseology,  they  frequently 
exposed  themselves  to  ridicule.  The  letters  of  Alciphron  are 
an  jBxample  of  the  mode  adopted  by  the  sophists  in  teaching 
(jfreek:  these  epistles  were  probably  composed  for  the  sake  of 
^hewin^  his  scholars  how  the  language  might  be  written  with 
purity  and  facility ;  hence  *  his  ploughmen  and  fishermen  are  made 
to  talk  as  correctly  a4  Deniosthenes  and  Lysias.'  The  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  language  enabled  the  sophists  to  practise  their  lite^ 
rary  fqrgeries  with  some  success ;  and  they  probably  made  those . 
additions  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  Greek  writers.  A 
gre^t  psirt  of  the  Myriobiblon  of  Photius  did  not  come  from  the 
pep  of  tt^t  patriarch  ;  and  Heyne  discovered  in  a  cursory  reading 
Qf  Manethp  more  than  fifty  insititious  verses. 

The  compilation  of  Dictionaries  and  Glossaries,  and  the  col- 
lection of  different  Scholia,  and  of  observations  relating  to  the 
Dialects^  assisted  tbe  Greeks  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires 
in  their  study  of  the  ancient  authors.  Some  'valuable  explanatory 
works  had  been  written  by  the  Alexandrian  critics ;  and  from  these, 
sueeefiding  grammarians  drew  many  of  their  best  remarks.  In 
consequence  of  the. change  of  the  language,  it  became  impossible 
to .  underatand  «ome  parts  of  the  Attic  writers  without  consulting 
tbem.  *  The  y\mirai  of  Plato/  says  Timaens*  in  his  address  to 
•     •    •  Lexicott,  p.  3.  • 
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X3entianrt8, '  are  nbt  only  obscure  to  you  Romans,  I^Ut  also  to  mo»t 
of  the  Greeks/ 

From  the  first  to  the  fifth  century  many  cities  in  the  East;  were 
crowded  with  students  who  attended  the  lessons  of  professors  in 
rhetoric  and  theology.  Tarsus,  Berytus,  and  Antioch  were  cele- 
brated places  of  instruction^  The  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of 
•Plato  was  cbrnmetnorated  at  Athens,  where  a  school,  supported  bj 
rents*  from  land  bequeathed  by  different  persons,  long  fiourished 
«nder  the  superintehdance  of  some  of  tlie  Platonists.  Philosophers 
and  sophists  travelled  through  the  provinces,  and  delivered,  publicly > 
essays  or  declamations^  Various  specimens  of  their  ingenuity  have 
reached  us;  and  though,  in  their  extemporaneous  discourses,  they 
appear  inaccurate  in  their  quotations  and  inconclusive  in  their  argu- 
ments, yet  they  may  be  considered  as  having  contributed  to  preserve 
and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  language. 

After  the  schools  of  Athens  were  suppressed  by  order  of 
Justinian,  and  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  seventh 
-century,  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople  were  the  only  cities  in 
which  any  attention  was  paid  to  literary  pursuits.  In  the  former, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  John  Cameniates,  law,  music,  elo- 
quence, and  the  liberal  arts  were  taught  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  afforded  occasionally  some  protection  to  let- 
ters ;  this  praise  is  particularly  due  to  Bardas,  Leo  the  philosopher^ 
Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  the  Comneni,  and  Manuel  Palaeo* 
logiis.  Under  their  patronage,  and  in  the  quiet  retreat  of  the  mo- 
nasteries, many  copies  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  tincient 
Greece  were  transcribed.  It  might  be  supposed  that  ecclesiastical 
writings  would  particularly  engage  the  attention  of  the  later  Greeks ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  manuscripts  of  Chrysostom  are 
very  numerous ;  the  prose  and  metrical  works  of  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
,  anzum  were  also  exceedingly  popular;  and  his  namesake,  the  Bishop 
of  Corinth,'in  speaking  of  the  Attic  dialect,  cites,  to  our  surprise^ 
the  testimony  of  that  Father ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  were  neglected^ 
From  the  colophon  of  the  copy  of  Plato  brought  to  England  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  we  learn  that  it  was  written  in  the  ninth  century;  the 
Scholia  on  the  Iliad,  edited  by  Villoison,  were  transcribed  in  the 
tenth;  in  the  twelfth,  Eustathius  wrote  his  commentaries  on  Pin* 
dar  and  Homer ;  and  in  the  fifteenth,  Arsenius,  Archbishop  of  Mo- 
pembasia,  collected  Scholia  on  the  plays  of  Euripides. 
,  In. addition  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  which  con- 
tributed to  promote  a  Jcnowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  we  must 
not  omit  to  point  out  the  assistance  derived  from  innumerable  ia- 
v  '  >     *       .III  ■        ,•■,,.•,.. 

*  Habebat  hac  schola  reditus  annuos  non  mediocres.    Vales*  in  Euseb.  H.  £.  x.  142. 
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scriptions  which  might  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Greek  islands.  Many  of  these  preserved  remark- 
able forms  of  the  ancient  language,  and  idioms  peculiar  to  the  dia* 
lects  of  different  provinces ;  some  w^ere  seen  in  Italy  sq  late  as  the 
time  of  Dionysius  of  Htilicarnassus,  and  Pliny ;  others  at  Byzan-i 
tium  in  the  sixth  century ;  and  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUoniusr 
Rhodius  had  probably  perused  the  characters  on  the  Sigean  stone. 

Having,  stated  the  causes  which  preserved  the  language  for  so 
many  centuries,  we  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  changes  in^ 
troduced  between  the  period  when  it  began  to  decline  in  Greece^ 
and  received  its  last  corruption  under  the  Byzantines. 

The  first  alteration  was  effected  by  the  Macedonians  about  the 
time  of  Alexander.  The  expressions,  phrases,  and  idioms  of  that 
people  became  nationalized  at  Athens.*  They  were  used  by  Me-» 
nander  and  other  writers ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  vulgarisms  which 
were  remarked  in  the  style  of  Epicurus  may  be  attributed  to  the 
mixture  of  Attic  and  Macedonic.  The  different  states  of  Greece, 
after  their  subjection  to  the  Macedonians,  were  blended  into  onoc 
large  community ;  and  the  idiptisms  and  peculiarities  hitherto  em-* 
ployed  ill  separate  provinces  yielded  to  the  communis  linguii 
which  began  gradually  to  prevail,  and  continued  to  be  the  lan- 
guage in  general  use.  The  Attic  writers  were  indeed  still  read 
and  studied  with  great  attention;  Ionic  and  Doric  idioms  were 
employed  also  to  a  late  period ;  Philopoemen  uses  his  native  lan- 
gnage ;  and  Mandricidas  answers  Pyrrhus  in  Laconian.  We  learn 
from  Strabo  that  Doric  with  a  mixture  of  £olic  was  spoken  in  Pe- 
loponnesus during  the  reign  of  Augustus;  a  passage  in  the  Scholia 
Qf  Diomed  on  Dionysius  Thrax  mentions  tlie  use  of  SA  for  Z  by 
the  Dorians  of  bis  time ;  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  the  purest  Doric 
of  the  Peloponnesus  was  used  by  the  Messenians,  and  this  idiom  was 
preserved  so  late  as  the  days  of  Eustathius.  To  these,  other  ex^^ 
amples  might  be  added,  to  shew  the  local  prevalence  of  the  dia- 
lects ;  but  the  general  language  of  composition  in  use  from  the  time 
pf  Alexander  was  the  Communis  Lingua.f 

The  highest  degree  of  purity  aud  correctness  of  style,  as  Sal- 
masius  has  observed,  is  to  be  found  in  writers  who  preceded  the  age. 
of  Demosthenes,  6r  were  contemporary  witti  him.'  After  that 
time,  the  alteration  in  the  language  is  very  perceptible.  In  the 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars,  we  meet  with  a  polished  and 
beautiful  diction ;  but  there  are  also  idioms  and  innovations  ori- 

*  MMU^i(ovrai  othi  voWovq  vSv  'ArrtxaSv  hk  rh  iirtfjii^iav.     Athensus,  p.  122.  A. 

t  *  That  general  manner  ot  speech,  aa^s  Dentlej?,  called  KoivJj  Ai^Xexro^,  the  cummon 
dialect,  which  the  writers  after  Alexander's  time  commonly  used,  was  never,  at  any 
time  oc  in  any  place,  the  popular  idiom  ;  but  perfectly  a  language  of  the  leaned,  almost 
M  the  Latin  is  now.'    Fhalaris,  40($, 
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ginatiiig  in  their  own  refinements,  and  deriving  n6  authority  froni 
the  better  ages  of  Greek  literature.*  The  Septuagint  version  and 
various  inscriptions  discovered  in  Syria  and  Egypt  present  us  with 
singular  forms  of  speech.  'ETroXifji^vja-ot  xi^oig, '  1  subdued  countries,* 
(where  voXefj^iw  is  followed  by  an  accusative  case  in  an  unusual 
manner,)  is  found  in  the  Adulitan  monument  of  the  time  of 
Buergetes;  and  in  Isaiah  xxxvi.  Psalm  cxxviii.  Jeremiah  xlviii.^ 
Ciliisian  words  are  also  found  in  the  Septuagint :  and  the  common 
sjae^ech  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  seem  to  have  been  a  mixture 
of  Maeedonic,  Jewish,  and  ^Egyptian. 

In  explaining  the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament,  critics  have  frequently  drawn  their  examples  from 
Greek  writers  who  lived  under  the  Lagid^  and  Seleucidae;  and  as 
some  of  these  monarchs  had  invited  the  J  ews  to  settle  in  the  cities 
which  they  built,  and  others  had  encouraged  them  to  reside  iit 
Egypt,  the  intercourse  between  the  Jews  and  Greeks  was  very 
great  in  all  commercial  towns,  and  many  of  the  latter  becamiei 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  idioms.  *  Dudum  est  (says  Ernesti) 
cum  docti  quidam  viri  observarunt,  Polybiurt,  imprimis,  multa 
habere  cum  oratione  sacrorum  scriptorum  convenientia.' 
-  The  language  of  the  Romans  was  introduced  with  their  con- 
quests, and  corrupted  the  Greek  in  many  countries  where  the  latter 
was  the  vernacular  idiom.  A  remarkable  passage  in  Valerius 
Makimns|  shews  the  attention  which  the  Rbmans  paid  to  ther 
]^eservarion  of  their  own  tongue ;  and  the  general  diffusion  of  it  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch  is  evident  from  the  words  used  by  that 
writer,  Voofuaicov  Xoytp  v5v  Ojxoo  ri  ^ivteg  Svigooifoi  ^p'Svtai,  Roman' 
colonists  and  merchants  were  ^established  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor;  and  many  inscriptions  found  in  those  countries  prove  the 
common  use  of  the  two  idioms.  Latin  was  familiar  to  the  people 
of  Syria ;  for,  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  we  not  only 
meet  with  words  of  that  language,  but  also  with  Latin  phraseology. 
When  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed  by  Constantine,  Latiii  was 
more  commonly  spoken  at  his  court  than  Greek,  as  French  was^ 
preferred  to  English  under  the  Norman  conquerors.  The  speeches 
of  Constantine  were  composed  in  that  tongue,  and  then  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  The  coins  of  the  empire,  until  the  reign  of 
Basil  the  Ma.cedonian,  bear  Latin  legends ;  and  as  the  language 
was  used  by  those  who  were  in  authority,  Libanius  expresses  some 
apprehensions  lest  the  Greek  tongue  should  be  entirely  forgotten. 

•  See  Knight,  Proleg.  ad  Homerum,  sec.  172.  and  Elmsley,  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn, 
Museum  Criticum,  ii.  p.  $05. 

f  There  is  a  correspondence  between  some  of  the  expressions  in  the  Sigean  decree  6^ 
the  year  $78  B.  C.  and  those  which  occur  in  the  Maccabees.  Hebraums  have  been 
observed  in  the  Rosetta  and  Adulitau  inscriptions. 

tL.  ii*  c.  2. 
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The  Alexandrian  dialiect -had  a  great  inflaence  on  the  lartguage 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  £ast«  The  termination  of  verbs  in  av,  as 
fhav,  iteLfiTsS^av^  and  other  similar  forms,  is  common  in  neoteric 
Greek  ;  and  ''H^av,  ixglvwrav,  hXaifAfiavoa-atiff  i^mlitoarAiff  i^iqoffetv^ 
rfyaYOO-oLV,  xatciXoo-otVy  r^fi^u^wraVf  KocraVy  aTsdoyoo-av,  hKufiotTMi,  occup 
in  the  Septuagint  version.  No  work  was  more  familiar  to  thi$ 
Christians  of  the  different  provinces  than  this  translation ;  it  was 
read  in  the  churches  of  Syria ;  it  was  studied  throughout  the  empire 
in  the  copies  of  Hesychius,  Origen,  and  the  Martyr  Lucian ;  and  was 
quoted  by  those  who  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  the  Imver  order 
of  the  people.''''  The  influence  of  this  version  upon  the  language  of 
the  Greeks  was,  as  Villoisou  has  remarked,  similar  to  that  Which 
was  produced  on  the  writings  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  Latin  Vul-* 
gate,  and  on  the  German  tongue  by  the  translation  of  Luther^ 
The  other  part  of  the  volume  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  equally 
studied  by  all  the  Christians  of  the  empire ;  and  we  find  some  of 
die  Fathers  admitting  that  the  purity  of  their  language  was  affected 
by  their  familiarity  with  the  plain  and  unpolished  idiom  of  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  impossibility  of  rendering  some  of  the  Hebrew  forms  by 
any  corresponding  one  in  Greek,  introduced  new  words  into  the 
Septuagint;  and  the  doctrines,  rites  and  usages  of  Christianity  affixed 
new  meanings  to  those  already  in  use.  Ultrrtg^  Aixatiat,  'T%oaT$twtgf 
^li^^f  AaijUrOvi^oftsvo^,  'Avadsjxa,  and  many  other  phrases  have  a 
meaning  very  different  from  that  which  they  bear  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  Greece,  ©ucrjdtonj^ioy,  says  Mede,  is  an  expression  not 
known  to  any  pagan  writer ;  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  first  em^ 
ployed  by  the  Septuagint  writers,  as  we  learn  from  Philo,  to  de-f 
note  a  Hebrew  word>  and  to  dbtinguish  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
Israd  from  the  ^Itars  of  the  idol  gods  of  the  Gentiles^  'Axoflr«-» 
wfirla  occurs  in  Aristotle,  Pol.  1.  ii.  but  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  il 
means  a  suspension  of  the  Holy  Sacraments ;  it  is  found  in  this 
sense  in  die  ^9th  canon  of  the  African  church.  Compound  words 
of  a  new  form  are  used  by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  as 
9^090" tOTTotoSf  i^otxTiag^iaj  ^^pigx^^Sf  ^^^  ^^  Saviour  is  called  o 

Tae  grammarians  who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era 
have  noticed  some  of  the  alterations  iptroduced  in  their  time.  Words 
used  in  various  senses  by  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  were  con- 
founded in  the  second  century ;  obsolete  and  antiquated  modes  of 
speech  v^re  employed  by  some  authors  who  thus  became  almost 
unintelligible  to  their  contemporaries.  The  style  of  Aelian  is  full  of 
antiptoses,  pleonasms,  and  an  idle  use  of  oiKXa  ye,  ctXXd  y«§,  xa\ 


•  Euwb.  E.  H.  Vales.  113. 
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oSy  Kut,  xoti  yAp  oSv.  Expressions  of  declining  Heilenisni  have  been 
observed  in  Strabo ;  and  ixonis,  a  poetical  word^  is  used  in'  prose 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian.  In  the  age  of  Lucian,  the  language  m^as 
scarcely  to  be  fouhd  any  where  in.  its  purity ;  that  author  himself 
18  not  free  from  affectation,  one  of  the  faults  of  bis  contemporaries. 
The  ignorance  of  Nonnus  has  been  exposed  by  Heinsius;  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  many  words  appear,  with  new  meanings;  algea-ig 
signifying  conditio,  and  onreiivis,  dissidens,  are  peculiar  to  the  Theo- 
dosian  age.  In  Epiphanius,  a^avroMcit  is  used  for  i^avrog 
yiyvifrBott ;  warg/j  for  regio ;  ^ogrouv  for  vexare,  yriy.ivetif  for  venisse, 
avslKurros  for  Tum  copgmens ;  and  the  plural  femininS  is  joined  with 
a  verb  singular,  600$  ipwg  i^et  di  liis  akridsloLs  f^iasig.  As  we  ad- 
vance, the  alteration  of  the  language  and  the  decline  of  good  taste 
become  more  evident ;  words  of  a  plebeian  stamp,  used  sparingly 
by  the  ancients,  occur  in  Libanius,  Themistius,  Theodoret,  Agathias, 
and  Theophylact.  Between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries,  we  find 
the  following  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words ;  ''AiXyj/rig  is  tno^ 
nasterium;  ufji^i^la  pugnoj  tumultus;  avayivciinca},  Uteris  erudior ; 
av^ctmoiy  milites;  oipfMi,  exercitus;  aargiyaX/os,  manus  digitus; 
S^lannv  'KOielv,  actionem  contra  aliquem  intetidere ;  ha^igeivrm,  op- 
poni  alicuiy  and  hiui>da,  concio.  Forced  metaphors,  absurd  com^ 
.parisons,  hybridous,  and  semibarbarous  words  vitiate  the  composi- 
tions of  writers  of  the  sixth  and  following  centuries.  Soloecisms, 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  metre  and  rules  of  accentuation,  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  language,  occur  in  the  poets,  lexicogra-p 
phers,  and  grammarians ;  while  Greek  and  Latin  words  are  mixed 
together  in  a  work  containing  phrases  borrowed  from  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides. 

As  many  expressions  occurred  in  the  ancient  writers  which  were 
difficult  to  be  understood,  because  they  were  not  in  common  use, 
or  were  peculiar  to  the  dialects,  they  were  changed  for  others. 
Eutocius  has  discarded  the  Dorisms  from  Archimedes ;  the  lonisms 
of  Anacreon  have  been  altered ;  in  some  of  the  odes  of  Pindar, 
words  of  a  more  recent  date  are.  substituted  fot  those  of  the  poet : 
this  is  the  reason,  according  to  Vizzanius  and  Bentley,  why  Ocellus 
Lucanus,  though  by  birth  a  Dorian,  and  though  Stobasus  quotes 
some  passages  of  his  writings  in  the  Doric  dialect,  now  appears,  from 
his  book  De  Natura  Universi  which  is  still  extant,  to  have  composed 
it  in  Attic.  Plato  had  wrihen  havkxel  Xoyoo  in  the  Hippias ;  the 
firsbword  has  been  changed  into  Siijv^xsi ;  in  the  same  wrfter  Avihpouv, 
has  been  substituted  for  i^Isiv,  hdxeo  for  hooKadco,  wFslxm  for  ursixaBoo,' 
and  the  old  form  eyxgist  has  given  place  to  ly;^g//AwTg«.  In  Thucy- 
dides, (1.  vi.  c.  22.)  instead  of  the  original  word  xuyxq^h  we  now 
read  the  explanation  x^Aoii  fr6f§tryfj.iyon ;  and  the  glosses  in  the  mar** 
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gin  of  Hippocrates  have  often  passed  into  tlie  text.  As  tke 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  increased,  a  more  popular  and 
simple  form  of  composition  was  necessary  for  the  generality  of 
readers ;  the  Alexiads  of  Anna  Comnena  were  translated  into  the 
vulgar  speech ;  and  the  same  idiom  was  adopted  by  Nicetos,  who 
had  written  his  history  at  first  in  ancient  Greek.* 

The  intercourse  with  those  nations  which  at  different  times  m* 
vaded  the  empire,  or  settled  in  parts  of  it,  introduced  many  new 
words  and  expressions,  and  changed  the  form  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
In  the  seventh  century  the  Saracens  established  themselves  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Iconium  became  the  capital  of  their  n^w  kingdom ;  they 
also  subdued  Syria,  and  both  Syriac  and  Greek  yielded  to  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  Venetians  traded 
with  the  Byzantines,  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus  they 
settled  in  the  city  and  intermarried  with  some  of  the  noble  families. 
From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  centuries,  the  Bulgarians  were  en- 
gaged in  commerce  with  the  Greeks;  and  the  Hungarians  succeeded 
them  in  the  countries  which  lie  between  Constantinople  and  Ger-^ 
many.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Turks  extended  their  conquests 
from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont ;  and  in  the  eleventh  the  empire 
was  attacked  in  the  west  by  Roger  the  Norman. 

Vulgarisms  of  various  kinds  had  infected  the  Greek  tongue  before 
the  sixth  century ;  but  as  many  manuscripts  have  been  destroyed, 
we  are  not  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  corruption^  Some  of 
the  volumes  contained  what  Photius  calls  As|ei;  irewom^fAivasy 
ayofuioug,  hi  Tfiilw.  The  Romans  brought  with  them  many  new 
words  and  peculiarities  of  sound  and  idiom  ;  but  the  changes  were 
chiefly  derived  from  the  neglect  and  inattention  of  the  Greeks 
themselves.  In  some  districts  of  the  empire,  as  we  learn  from  an 
ep^ram  of  Palladas,  a  practice  prevailed  of  clippingj  or  shortening 
the  final  syllables  of  words. 

Th  Oii,  itai  ra;  xvi,  tir  r  iavhht  *a\  HfV,  «ai  x^eif 

The  compositions  of  the  vulgar  poets,  ki  the  later  ages  of  the 
B5rzantine  empire,  influenced  the  pronunciation  of  their  country- 
men ;  for,  according  to  the  measures  of  their  verses,  they  used, 
ikfyotv  or  ekeyourtf  Xiysi$  or  Xsj,  kiyei  or  Xe,  Xiyc^ftsy  of  xlftsv,  keyere 
or  Xitif  Xiyowriv  or  Xsyouv. 

The  origin  of  different  Italian  idioms,  the  use  of  auxiliaries,  and 
the  termination  of  various  words  have  been  traced  by  Maffei  to 
Latin  modes  of  speech^     Tantum  de  carlis  for  tanta  carta  occurs 

*  Gfondni  Observ.  Liber  NoTus.    Salmas.  F.  L.  H.  208. 

t  The  words  are  O^puM,  xvufAthtf^  nfiaoq.  See  AutboL  PaK  t.  tiu  part  1.  p.  14f« 
Notes; 
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in  Vopiscus.;  the  vulgar,  as  Salmasius  has  reinarkedy  were  aocu»* 
totned  to  say  caput  de  aquila^  *'  the  head  of  the  eagle.'  Volusiano 
and  Gallo  are  found  on  coins,  as  nomiVta^ive;,  instead  of  Volu- 
sianus  and  Gallus ;  Satis  jam  dictum  habeo  (ho  gia  detto  abbaS" 
tania);  de  Caesare  habeo  dictum;  habere  cc^itum  Scaevohim 
(aver  cognosciutoj ;  coguitum  habeo  insulas ;  habere  notata ;  con* 
ductbs  haberet ;  are  cited  by  Maffei  from  Plautus,  Cicero^  Pliny. 
De  Davo  audivi  (Tho  inteso  da  Davo)^  de  nocte  abiit  (parti  di 
notte)j  are  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  Hunc  Theatrum,  hunc  pro- 
digium,*.  and  other  soloecisms  were  introduced  before  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Goths ;  and  a  singular  document  of  the  time  of  Jus* 
tinian  proves  the  corruption  which  had  already  taken  place.t 
The  Romaic  language  likewise  contains  many  forms  of  ancient 
date ;  some,  as  Coray  has  shewn,  are  remains  of  the  dialects.  The 
changes  and  the  omission  of  letters  M^ere  probably  frequent  at  an 
early  period  among  the  lower  orders ;  xaXo,  kutlo,  for  xcOsivf  xaxoVf 
were  familiar  at  least  to  the  contemporaries  of  Aristophanes,  though 
not  perhaps  adopted  by  thetai;  as,  in  one  of  his  Comedies,  a  Scythian 
uses,  xuX.6,  yXuxg§o,  iruvov^yo,     (Thesm.  1 1  IS,  1 187.) 

'This  mode  of  terminating  similar  adjectives  in  o  instead  of  ov 
may  have  been  common  with  the  barbarian  settlers  in  the  em- 
pire; and  froto  them,  perhaps,  the  natives  derived  this  vicious 
pronunciation.  With  respect,  hovirever,  to  the  word  l;^«^  so  fre- 
quently employed  as  an  auxiliary  in  Romaic,  it  is  not  necessary 
to,  adopt  the'  opinion  of  those  who  think  it  was  particularly  used 
by  the  ignorant,  invaders  of  the  empire  unable  to  follow  the 
Greek  inflections  of  the  verbs ;  when  we  find  the  Greeks  them- 
selves acquamted  with  such  forms  as  ioiVfjMircis  iy^coy  ?;^si^  Sou- 
yAtroL^y  oiTiiLia'as  l;^gi,  ^y^/wt^  lygi,  ounjVaj  ^X«*^>  jSe/SoyXieuxflJ^ 
l;^e(4  Among  other  idioms  wmch  may  be  traced  back  to  a 
distant  time,  we  may  mention  the  practice  of  adding  7m  to  the 
subjunctive,  instead  of  using  the  infinitive.  We  read  in  Plutarch, 
TlelicofLey  rtjv  TeXea-iWav  Ivoi  ftsvj}  /j&eS'  ^/Moy,  where;  says  his  last 
learned  editor,  hot  juivj]  is  used  for  /xsyeiv ;  and  in  Leo,  the  author 
of  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia,  we  meet  with  the  same  form, 
"Ehs  xounyvviTv^  xgoLregobg  7m  irjgas  lye/gjj,  ut  excitet,  excitare. 
It  deserves  to'  be  remarked  that  the  same  mode  of  expression  is 
in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  part  of  France.  Jamais  en  Anjou 
dans  le  Craonnais  et^dans  les  autres  districts  de  cette  province 
on  ne  &ije  voudroisfaire,je  vaudrois  aller^  mais,  comme  le  Grec 
modcrne,  je  voudrois  quejeferois,je  voudrois  quefirois,% 

*.  BartliH  Adversaria,  1.  iu.  t  Quoted  in  Morbof.  de  Pat.  liviaiui. 

t  Herod,  i.  f7.  Earip.  Med.  SS.  Sopb.  (Ed.  T.  577.  ib.  699.  (Ed.  C.  701.  Thit 
form,  as  Mr.  Knight  observes,  is  not  found  in  Homer :  <  et  Atticorum  venia  dixeiim,  le* 
centionim  magis  barhariem,  quaro  veterum  eleganliam  sapit.'    Piol.  sec  148. 

$  Zaiikoglu,  Diet.  Grec*  et  Franpois. 
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The  use  of  *A^  in  the  sense  if  ^  let' so  common  in  Romaic, 
occurs  in  Theophanes,  H  writer  of  the  ninth  centnrj,  and  in  Con* 
stantine  Porphyrogennetus  who  lived  in  the  tenth.*  Other  Ro« 
maic  words  and  expressions  are  found  in  the  same  work  of  Theo- 
phanes ;  as,  cripavTu,  *  forty/  mavo)  *  I  take/  xaXoxaigi^Vy  *  summer/ 
oyjfutrelov  for  iifMo-iwsy  h^fjt^ovv  for  ivftifMikri,  and  the  termins^tion  in 
IV,  for  iov,  as  jxavSuXiv,  neiihlv,  dvtrtoKmiplv.  In  Constantine  we  find 
tibe  Romaic  ^rov  for  f^v,  fiatnXioL  the  accusative  used  instead  of  the 
nominative  /SacnXeuj,  aiKiveiy,  ferre,  app^ovroVouXoi  Jilii  arckon^ 
turn,  xMvovpyglvy  yiovumfaceris. 

'  It  appears,  therefore,  from  these  instances  that  the  barbarisms  of 
the  language  were  not  confined  to  the .  lower  orders ;  bu|  were 
employed  in  writing  even  by  persons  of  rank  and  education.  The 
treatise  '  De  Adipinjstraudo  Imperio/  from  which  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding vulgarisms  are  selected,  was  addressed  by  Constantine,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  emperors,  to  his  son.  The.  two  best 
scholars  of  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  Constantine 
Lascaris  and  Bessario  used  the  same  depraved  idiom  ;  the  epistle 
of  the  latter  to  the  preceptor  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Palaeologus 
is  written  entirely  in  modern  Greek.  Philelphus,  indeed,  assures 
us,  thqt  the  'courtiers  and  ladies  of  rank  at  Byzantium  spoke  the 
ancient  language  with  purity  and  elegance ;  but  we  also  know 
that  they  likewise  employed  the  vulgar  idiom  of  their  times,  dif- 
fering very  little  from  that  which  is  still  in  use. 

It  is,  however,  owing  to  the  cultivation  of  the  language,  which 
was  continued  to  the  late  period  mentioned  by  Philelphus,  that  the 
affinity  of  the  Romaic  to  the  Hellenic  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Italian  to  the  Latin.  Amidst  the  corruptions  of  the  neoteric 
Greek,  we  observe  in  almost  every  sentence  words  strictly  Hel' 
knicy  many  of  which  are  recognised  by  every  reader  as  in  use 
among  the  best  writers  of  the  language,  and  still  retaining  their 
form  unaltered ;  there  are  also  others  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
later  Greek  writers  and  in  Romaic,  the  date  of  which  is  more 
ancient  than  is  commonly  supposed.  This  part  of  the  subject 
might  be  illustrated  by  many  curious  examples :  a  few  are  subjoined. 

Nepo,  Nijpo', '  water/  No  other  word  is  ever  used  in  Romaic 
to  denote  *  water.'  'Ev  vripolg  iwxois,  '  in  humidis  recessibus,' 
occurs  in  Lycophron ;  and  NijpetJf,  Nijp/ov,  N)jpi}i8gj,  Niip/nj^,  have 

*  See  the  wbrk,  De  Administrando  Imperio,  edited  by  Meursius.  From  one  of  the 
Prefaces  of  Coray  now  before  us,  we  select  the  following  instances,  shewing  how 
tftt,  dfX«,  c;^«,  *A;  are  used  iu  Romaic.  'EXir({d»  h-i  dlXri  iv^iBn  S^rric  fcsXXn  y^  xaAa^lvn, 
'  I  hope  that  some  one  wiU.  be  found,  who  is  abou^  to  cleanse.'— -^^Orav  ji  yXSrr^ 
WA^hifAttl^sVf  h  tTj(p  nhi  tea^ajf^jutfu.  *  When  the  language  was  declining,  or  had  already 
declined.'  *Ac  fU  ny^otfM^  e  ^Xoc  Ta^f  ik  ^fiuW«.  '  Let  Gazi  allow  me  to  re- 
mark.' 'Ac  or  *Atc  is  corrupted  from  *A^c.  "Afcc  J^/bciv  in  St.  Mat(hew,  wouJd  be 
A?  XimfM9  in  Romaic. 
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all  significations  referring  t6  the  same  thing.  Salnaasius  and 
Hemsterhu>s  assign  a  great  antiquity  to  the  word.  '  In  vu^ftri 
profecto  lingua/  says  the  latter,  'non  pauca  sunt  ab  ultima  retra 
antiquitate  repetenda ;  sicuti  cum  aquam  appellapt  Nep':  de  qua 
voce  vide  sis  Hesychium.' 

'^AXoyty, '  a  horse.'  It  is  found  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  writer  of 
the  third  century,  applied  to  a  *  beast  of  burthen.'  In  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  Ajax  Mastigophoru»  of  Sophocles,  it  bears  the  signi- 
fication*  of  *  hoFse.' 

IloXXa  Tct  rn},  is  the  ordinary  salutation  in  the  present  day  in 
Greece.  It  was  used  in  Ihe  acclamations  of  the  Greek  councils ; 
and  Ifn}.  %Q\koi,  'louoriviai^,  is  the  cry  ef.one  of  the  factions  at  By- 
aantium.  In  convoking  tibe  ecclesiastical  synodsy  the  ^mperor^ 
employed  the  phrases  rijv  yifji^eripav  0«iarjjra,  t^  rnji^erspct  ^jxeponjri. 
Similar  formulae  occur  in  neoteric  Greek. 

Ati\eyiAoi  in  Romaic  signifies  'Ex^oyij,  selection  It  was  used  in 
the  same  sense,  thirteen  centuries  ago,  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus. 

FDpo^, '  circle/  in  Romaic :  employed  also  with  the  same  meaning 
by  Menander  and  the  Alexandrians. 

'^Axpjppoi^y  '  money/  a  word  derived  by  the  Byzantines  from  the 
LatiHv  Good  money  was  called  ^  probum  et  asperum.*  In  probo 
et  aspero  solvere,  occurs  in  Seneca* 

.  IlopvoxoVo^  is  used  by  Menander ;  and  many  words,  according  to 
Coray,  are  formed  in  Romaic  in  a  similar  manner,  as  MeSvxoVo; , 
XfltpoxoVo;,  SrsvoxoWo^,  Srat/poxo9r(S. 

'Opo^^iotlos  was  lately  discovered  by  Hase  in  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century;  it  is,  he  remarks, inso/Z/a  vox;  but  it  occurs  in  an 
Athenian  inscription  published  by  Chandler  and  Wilkins,  the  date 
of  which  precedes  the  archonship  of  Euclid. 
>  TifMs  is  used  by  the  Byzantines  and  modern  Greeks  in  the  sense 
of  (Twova-la.  It  bore  a  similar  meaning  in  ancient  times.  (Villoison, 
Proleg.  ad  Hom.  xxxviii.) 

SxopoSat.  This  word  is  always  written  and  pronounced  in  Ro- 
maic ^xopSa.  It  occurs  in  the  same  form  in  the  Septuagint,  Num. 
X.  15.  and  in  the  Geoponica:  and  in  the  compounds,  o^/oo-xopSov 
a-Mf^nbutrov  in  Dioscorides. 

Koerep^co  is  used  in  Athenaeus  in  the  sense  of '  I  know.'  Hodiernis 
Grascis,  maxime  Cretensibus,  xari^a)  est  plane  synonymum  ver- 
borum  olSa,  yiYvci(rKa),    (Coray,  in  A  then.) 

'IWcojxa,  *  dignity,  gravity,  respectability  of  appearance,'  in  modem 
Greek,     In  the  poem  of  Erotocritus,"^  we  read, 

'  Pedestres  pedetentim  et  cum  gravitate  incedebant.'    The  word 

•  This  |K>eni,  as  Col.  Leake  says,  is  one  of  ilie  most  esteemed  in  Romaic.  It  bicer- 
tainlj  one  of  the  Jougest :  it  consista^f  10,000  lines. 
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iSla^y  according  to  Coray,  was  uied  also  in  a  i imiiar  senae  by 
Theopompus. 

^ftpi, '  fish/  in  Romaic.  "O^&fm^  *  a  i mall  fish/  is  found  in  St. 
3x)hn  s  Gospel,  vi.  v.  9. 

flavra  is  used  now  for  mvrore;  it  occurs  in  Lucian  in  this  sense 
twice. 

The  ancient  Greeks  applied  x^^F'^X^^  ^^^^^  ^^  those  who 
obtained  their  living  by  their  own  hands.    The  Greeks  joow  use 

^c0/x/,  the  common  word  for  *  bread'  in  Romaic  In  the  .Soptiia- 
gint  version  of  Job,  4^«0jxo;  has  the  saiue  meaning. — c.  xxii.  v.  7. 

'Ao-^jxi,  '  silver/  in  Romaic.  The  word  occurs  in  Euaebius, 
£•  H.  1«    1.  xu\  fi^era  ravro^  w^wera^B  ZolHiyou  ottn^   X^^^   ^^ 

Xoovos,  '  a  year/  in  modern  Greek.  The  use  of  it,  instead  of 
metuTosy  is  found  idso  in  the  s^nie  work  of  Eusebius. 

Kgaarl,  *  wine/  in  Romaic.    KfS^ei,  a  word  of  die  same  meaning, 

was  used  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  for  ^  wine.'    ''TSotro;  ml 

xgipLctTog,  *  A^uae  et  vini/  Apol.  2.  *  et  Graeci  recentiores  xfocr/,  et 

.x^oorioy  pro  vmo  sirapliciter  dicunt.'    Gataker  Adv.  Post.  c.  ▼• 

p.  452. 

^Avourrpo^^,  in  ancient  Greek,  has  the  sense  of  the  French  word 
cercle,  and  the  Italian,  ^conversazione.  *  Neo-Gr»ci/  says  Coray, 
*  <rwava(rrpo^v  eodem  .uswpant  sensu.' 

*A\vinjfroL  has  the  significalaQii  in  modeni  Gxeek  of  af  eiS»(.  la 
Ahe  passage  of  .^schyius, 

fjivi^B  Xvinfi^g  declarandum  est  ex  Neograecorum  lingua,  Ne  parce. 
(Coray  in  Athen.  1.  ix.  c.  17.) 

S^aft)  is  the  usual  word  to  express  a  sword  in  Romaic  'iwiii 
autem  vox  pura  Graeca  est.  (See  Jul.  Polhix.  10,31.  Fabroti, 
Gloss.  Cedreni.) 

Koipi^,  the  common  term  in  Romaic  to  denote  a  ship  or  vessel. 
'  Scaphae  a  Graecis  jurisconsultis  xapa^oi  dicuntur.'  (Heinsii  Ex. 
Sacrae  in  Act.  Apos.  320.) 

Hiere  are  two  subjects  connected  with  die  present  inquiry, 
namely,  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the  language,  and  the 
accentual  mode  of  reading  and  speaking,  on  u'hich  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  concluding  remarks. 

I.  AI  and  £  are  pronounced  alike  by  the  modern  Greeks ;  Villoi- 
son  has  shewn  that  they  were  confounded  in  the  time  of  Augustus ; 
and,  in  an  epigram  of  Callimachus,  t^^i  answers' in  echo  to  vodx^* 
The  similarity  of  sound  prevailed  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  we 
find  AAKMEX2NIAHS  on  the  Sandwich  marble;  and  in  an  an- 
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cient  insoriptioQ  copied  by  Spem;  and  die  ibHdwitig  line  is  quoted 
from  Timocles  in  AthensBUs^ 

'O  iroo'mif  il  [HMtntSq  ^Ahudtif  wni^wn*, 
The  same  sound  is  given  to  EI  and  I  by  the  modem  preeks. 
These  letters  were  frequently  confounded  in  former  times.  ANAK- 
TEI  occurs  in  a  very  ancient  inscription  found  by  Colonel  Leate 
in  Asia  Minor;  EIAIAN  On  the  Heraclean  Tables ;  AIEITPE- 
^E2  on  a  marble  of  Attica  of  remote  date.  EI  and  I,  as  Valcke- 
naer  has  remarked,  were  pronounced  alike  in  the  time  of  Ammonius, 
Of  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century :  and  r/jttijv,  flroX/njv,  y^voxr- 
xojxevo^  are  written  with  ei  in  the  letter  of  Mark  Anthony  to  thie 
Aphrodisians,  A.  U.  720.  ' 

A  is  pronounced  in  some  words  in  Romaic  instead  of  P;  as 
ay(^>jLh(i  for  ap^gaSia.  One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient 
commentators,  th6  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  says,  (ruyygvgj 
TO  A  Ta  P;  and  adds,  'A;^pa§a5  was  sounded  as  'A;^XaSaj;  and  vv'e 
find  from  another  grammarian,  that  the  Greeks  said  u$^y]Xoi,  Iju^tto- 
XiSy  AufMiXi^,  instead  of  uSpijgo/,  sfMropocy  Aafjiagi$. 

T  is  now  pronounced  in  Romaic,  in  som6  wOrds,  as  A.  This 
is  not  a  modern  innovation;  it  appears  from  an  inscription,  pub- 
Wished  by  Gruter,  that  hoi  it&vrm  was  written  in  Latin,  DIA  PAN- 
DON.    (Scalig.  Anim.  in  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  1 18.) 

EI  and  H  have  the  sfaihe  sound  ih  modem  Greek.  *  Singularls 
locus  est  apud  Aristophanem  in  Vespis,  de  confusa  et  valde  affini 
jam  turn  permutatione  ro^  ei  et  ij,  ubi  ait  Poeta 

efXjj  jtar  Sgft^pr,  i^j^^li  w^  nX^of.'    v.  771. 
ludit  in  sknilitudine  vocum  ifAn,  et  ^Ato;  et  ikMfy^v^^-Ca&avbomanay 
p.  49i 

The  sound  of  no- letter  ha$  been  so  much  the  subject  of  debate 
as  that  of  B.  It  is  pronounced  in  Romaic  like  the  English  V. 
'The  following  illustration  of  the  power  of  this  letter  by  Chishull 
will  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  it  had  always  that  sound.  In  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  we  find,  he  says,  the  letter  N  changed  into 
M  as  often  as  it  precedes  a  word  beginning  with  either  of  the  h- 
bials  B  or  11,  or  M«  as  njft  jSaorXfwtv,  Tciijx  wgety/xarcov,  rijjx  jttgy, 
iffjeiav;  in  the  compounds  we  read,  ififiiKKwy  Ift^/Trrco,  l|x/Asva>;  in 
Latin,  imbibo,  impono,  immuto.  This  mode  was  introduced  on 
account  of  the  easier  prolation  of  the  sound;  the  two  cognate 
letters  being  expressed  by  one  motion  of  the  mouth.  '  Hioc  vera 
ilia  et  antiqua  elementi  B,  compressis  labris,  pronuntiatio,  hoc  sal- 
tem  loco  et  tempore  demonstratur.'  (Ant.  Jsiat.  p.  54.) 

The  same  sound  is  now  given  to  T  and  I,  that  of  our  English 
ee.  But  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  in  his  treatise  De  Com- 
pos, plainly  marks  the  distinction  between  the  two  letters.  '  There 
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is/  be  903^9  *  a  considerable  contraction  of  the  lipa  in  sounding  ^ ; 
but  the  tips  give  no  effect  to  the  sound  of  I ;  the  breath  is  driven 
against  the  teeth,  and  the  mouth  is  open  a  little/  From  the  re- 
presentation of  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  in  the  Birds  of  Aristo- 
phanes, we  cannot  suppose  that  the  letter  T  had  the  modern 
sound  of  ee.     ^Ak^  ^  xinxv^  shroi  Komxu. — v,  606, 

r  is  sometimes  pronounced  soft  as  1;  thus  ytimixn  becomes 
Teenaka.  At  what  period  this  practice  was  .first  introduced,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  the  copyist  of  Ammonius 
must  have  given  to  y  the  sound  of  1,  as  he  writes  ipyw  for  Ipiou. 
Id  ex  pronuntiandi  ratione  ortum,  says  Valckenaer.  - 

01  and  I  have  been  confounded  in  pronunciation  for  many,  cen- 
turies. In  the  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Christian  martyrs. of 
Nubia,  we  find  TENITO,  KOAOlS,  forTENOITO,  KOAHOIS. 
They  also  give  1  for  ei,  as  hreKiootyi  forirskeMfi — ^  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom/ 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  innumerable  errors  most  have  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  same  sound  being  given  to  AI  and  £,  to  OI, 
H,  T,  I,*  EI.  In  transcribing  manuscripts  the  copyist  often  wrote 
from  dictation^  and,  misled  by  the  sound,  substituted  one  word  for 
another.  The  mistakes  originating  in  this  confusion  were  so  great, 
that  Theognotus,  a  grammarian  of  the  ninth  century^  delivered  a 
number  of  rules  pointing  out  in  what  cases  AI  and  £  should  be 
written,  and  in  what  OI  and  T. 

11.  In  the  common  practice  of  reading  the  Gre^k  language  ihei^c- 
cent  is  disregarded,  because  it  is  found  almost  impossible  to  apply 
it,  and  to, give  at  the  same  time  to  different  words  their  proper 
quantity ;  though  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  latter  is.  pre-^ 
served  according  to  this  mode.  With  the  modern  Greeks  th^  s^c- 
cent  is  employed  ;  but  the  syllable  over  which  it  is  placed  has,  in 
consequence,  a  lengthened  sound.  T1)e  pronunciation  of  OuXofbemjv, 
as  Mr.  Knight  has  remarked,  will  exemplify  the  faults  of  the  two 
systems;  in  Romaic  the  word  evidently  becomes 'OuXo/xii^v;  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice,  'OvXof/^fA&niv, 

This  misapplication  of  the  acute  accent,  aecoriiUng  to  the  mode 
practised  by  the  modem  Greeks^  is  of  earjy  date*  ^ai^pxufMf  is  a 
.dacjfyl  in  Plautus;  and  the  middle  syll^ible  of  <l>/Ai9rT0f  is  shortened 
*]n  the  same  writer.  The  three  last  syllables  of  Qrioni^  (^Upleovog) 
form  a  dactyl  instead  of  an  ^anti-bacchius  ip  Ovid;,  strictmnque 
Ononis  ensem.  Th^  unaccented  syllables  in  these  ii^stances  ^eem 
to  have,  h^n  pronounced  rapidly,  \vhile  a  stress,  was  laid  on  thqse 

*  While  this  article  le  going  throagh  the  press,  we  observe  in  some  inscripVions  co- 
pied in  Nabia,  appaKntly  with  great  accuracy,  \yy  Mr.Bafckfaardt,  a  curious  instance 
of  the  change  of  h  for  Y ;  it  is  also  of  considerabie  antiqaity.  MRfeSBM&r  ici^oc, 
p.  124,  is  MYFIANYMOT  I.    In  SDOt^r,  p.  101,  we  have  Tim  . . .  piaNTMON  cicw . 
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nvbichare  accented.  Tbe  Asiatic  Greeks  committed  similar  errors; 
Pbilostratus  mentions  a  Cappadocian  sopbist,  PausaniaSi  who, 
when  he  spoke,  '  lengthened  short  syllables,  and  shortened  long 
^nes.'  Aiyiva,  the  name  of  the  island  £gina,  and  Maxptw  are  dac- 
tyls in  the  Anthologia.  In  the  age  of  Ausonius,  Prudentius  and 
Sidonius  we  find  the  accent  used  with  a  power  similar  to  that 
which  it  had  amone  the  vulgar  in  the  days  of  Plautus;  i%o\a  is 
idohj  and  "Apeiros,  the  middle  syllable  of  which  is  long,  becomes 
'Af>ofrof ;  tbe  eo  in  iplyams  is  shortened  by  Ausonius;  *Et^fnrtSi^$  has 
the  penultimate  long  in  Sidonius;  the  second  syllables  of  ipnf-^S 
and  irolria-ig  are  shortened  by  Prudentius.  It  has  been  contended 
that  these  Latin  writers  would  not  have  employed  the  accent  with  a 
lengthening  power,  unless  a  similar  mode  of  speaking  had  been 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  their  own  time.  It  probably  prevailed 
at  first  among  the  lower  orders  of  Romans ;  and  the  more  tbej 
mixed  with  the  Greeks  in  their  conquests  of  difierent  countries  of 
the  east,  the  wider  the  corruption  would  be  diffused.  According  to 
the  neoteric  Greeks  the  acute  had  a  lengthening  power;  the  scholi- 
ast on  Hephsstion*  says  that  the  o  in  o^iv,  in  Homer,  is  long  fi;om 
the  position  of  this  accent ;  and  Eustathius  thinks  the  acute  is  the 
Otpoareta,  or  ^  restorative  medicine,'  in  the  following  verse  of  the 
same  poet^ 

39/  IK  Ai^v  kAvt»  iifActra, 

,  If  we  find  in  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  metre,  and  a  prolongation  of  short  syllables  bearing  the 
acute  accent,  we  may  properly  conclude  that  the  same  errors  were 
general  in  his  time,  or  at  least  were  committed  by  those  less  learned 
than  himself.  In  different  parts  of  the  works  of  this  Father  the 
following  lines  have  occurred  to  us,  each  of  which  contains  a  fake 
ijuantity. 

Kai  av  FiMpytotQ  fiXot  h/iaq, 

Anfa  fiporra  waaiti  Keuo'eifU  aofUq. 

Ti  Tpiroy  av  cxhfttffonv  £np  xal  ycua  xoX j^. 

tfdMt  Bo^tf'iAioie  Botf-lXiMv  ifx^^tfiet. 

We  have  in  our  own  language  verses  written  in  the  13tb  century 
with  the  same  cadence  as  £e  Sri^oi  IIoX/tixoi  of  the  Greeks;  and 
Heinsius  has  observed  that  a  measure  of  a  similar  kind  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  was  used  by  the  Byzantines  at 
an  earlier  period  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  we  find  it  regularly 
formed  in  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  c^- 
tury. 

*A9aXoyifjiv  raw$m  '^^vxfi  fMV  vavaOXia. 

*  See  Gaisford's  HepbsMtio,  p.  181. 
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lojdieeleTeiHfay  tk«  same  measure  is  employed  by  Michael  Psel- 
lu8y  in  some  lines  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  Mono- 
machusy  and  by  Philippus  Solitarius  in  his  Dioptra;  in  the  ttvelfth, 
Constantine  Manasses  composed  bis  Chronicle,  and  the  Loves  of 
Aristander  and  Callitbea  in  rolitical  verses:  tl^ey  were  used  about 
Jthe  same  time  by  Theodorus  Prodromus  and  Nicetas  Eugenianus. 

The  verses  written  in  this  measure  are  thought  by  Heinsius  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  iambic  tetrameter  cataiectic;  but 
XiCo  AUatius  describes  them  as  trochaic ;  and  if  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  Aristophanes  with  the  accentual  cadence  alone,  we 
have  a  complete  *  Versus  Politicus/ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  changes  of  the  language  any  farther. 
The  capture  of  Byzantium  drove  the  scholars  of  Greece  into  Italy, 
and  interrupted  the  study  of  tlie  ancient  language;  but  no  alterations 
have  b^en  made  since  that  time  in  the  neoteric  idiom,  except  such 
as  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  Turkish  and  Italian  words. 
The  works  which  appeared  in  the  three  centuries  followbg  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  possess  little  or  no  interest;  they  con- 
sbt  of  homilies,*  romances,  and  bad  translations. 

Before  that  event  took  place,  the  copying  of  manuscripts  afforded, 
employment  to  numerous  scribes.  Many  of  these  volumes  were 
fortunately  parried  into  Italy  by  the  exiles ;  and  the  liberal  exertions 
of  princes  and  private  individuals  have  since  removed  others,  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  were  buried,  to  the  different  libraries 
of  Europe.  When  Villoison  was  in  Patmos,  he  was  informed  by 
the  monks,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  bum  a  great  number  of 
manuscripts  in  consequence  of  the  injury  they  had  received  from 
worms,  and  the  damp  situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  We 
ido  not  think  that  a  similar  instance  of  neglect  and  barbarism  will 
again  occur.  Enlightened  and^  opulent  Greeks  are  diffusing  among 
their  countrymen  die  advantages  of  education;  and  they  wiir  be 
taught  to  attach  a  proper  value  to  the  literary  treasures  which  may 
be  still  in  their  possession. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  diffe- 
rent fate  of  the  two  languages  which  have  arisen  on  the  ruins  of 
diose  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Italians  who  wrote  as  early  as 
the  year  1300  are  considered  at  this  moment  by  their  countrymen 
as  models  in  respect  of  purity  and  c6rrectness  of  diction.     But  the 

*  We  take  tbii  oppoitniiity  of  noticiagan  error  of  a  somewhat  lodicrons  kind  in  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  550.  '  The  story  of  Arthur/  he  sa^s,  *  was  also  re- 
'  daced  into  modem  Greek.  M,  Crusius  relates  that  his  friends  who  studied  at  Padua  sent 
him  in  the  year  1 565,  together  with  Homer's  Iliad,  AihLx»^  Regk  Arthmi.'  The  words 
ia  Cmtius  are  '  tuh^x''^  Rarthuri.'  The  homUkt  of  this  writer  are  well  known  to  the 
modern  Greeks. 
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Romaic  has  nofw  been  spoken  for  many  centuries^  imd  cannot  yet 
boast  of  any  work  of  gtnius,  or  original  production,  which  can  l^e 
referred  to  as  a  standard  of  taste  or  style.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ex* 
plain  the  causes  of  this 'difference.  The  continued  study  of  the 
writing  of  ancient  Greece  by  the  learned  Byzantines,  and  their 
habits  of  composition- in  Hellenic,  prevented  them  from  paying 
any  attention  to  the  formation  of  tlie  vulgar  language.  They  were 
obliged  indeed  to  use  it  occasionally  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life;  but  they  ml  ways  considered  it  as  a  depraved  and  vitiated  idiom. 
And  since  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  power>  it  is  not  easy 
to  name  a  country,  removed  in  any  degree  from  barbarism,  where 
the  great  body  of  the  people  is  placed  in  a  situation  more  unfavour- 
able to  the  development  of  intellect,  mor§  hostile  to  improvement 
of  every  kind,  than  the  Christian  part  of  European  Turkey.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  literature  of  Italy  was  advanced  at  an  early  period 
by  a  concurrence  of  very  remarkable  circumstances.  The  nnme- 
diate  causes  were — the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  arrival  of 
the  scholars  of  Greece,  the  recent  discovery  of  printing,  the  forma- 
tion of  libraries,  the  establishment  of  academies,  and,  above  all,  x\ie 
protection  which  men  of  letters  received  from  the  Dukes  of  Mil^ 
and  Ferrara,  the  houses  of  Medici  and  Sforza,  the  Kings  of  Naples, 
and  the  Republic  of  Venice. 


Aet.  VII. — Fie  Privee  de  FoUaire  et  de  Madame  du  Chatelet, 
pendant  un  Sejour  de  Six  Mois  i  Cirey,  par  FAuteur  des  Letires 
Piruviennes—Suivie  de  cinquante  Lettres  inedites  en  vers  et 
en  prose  de  Foftaire. — Paris,  1820.  pp.  460. 
*OROM  the  catchpenny  style  of  this  title-page,  one  might  almost 
**;  be  led  to  suppose  that  an  author  of  some  reputatiop  had  un- 
dertaken to  write  a  formal  history  of  six  months  of  the  private  life 
of  this  celebrated  pair.  The  simple  fact,  however,  is,  that  a  certain 
Madame  de  Grafigny  passed  about  two  months,  in  173|.^  at  Cirey, 
the  joint  residence  of  M.  and  Madame  du  Chatelet  and  Vol- 
taire :  in  the  first  three  weeks  she  wrote  ten  letters  to  a  friend  at 
Nancy,  giving  a  gossiping  account  of  the  modes  of  life  at  Cirey ; 
find  a  few  more,  relating  to  herself,  in  the  last  month  of  her  stay. 
But  though  these  jetters  do  not  fulfil  the  pompous  promise  of. 
the  title,  they  are  still  an  amusing  and,  we  may  even  say,  an  inte- 
resting work.  They  give,  at  least,  a  sketch  of  the  private  life  of 
these  celebrated  people,  and  they  give  somewhat  more  than  a 
sketch  of  their  hearts  ;  and  it  will  not  be  uninstructive  to  observe 
how  the  apparent  amiability  and  good  taste  of  their  society,  con- 
cealed, un<kr  a  very  thin  varnish,  the  profligacy,  the  cruelty,  the 
miseries  which  they  inflicted  on  their  dependants,  and  on  each 
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odi^n  They  carry  ob  too  a  kind  of  connected  story,  excitnig  ih 
its  progress  a  livety  degree  of  curiosity  which  is^  at  last^  satisfied 
by  a  natural^  but  very  striking  denouements 
^  The  editor  presumes^  nve  supfK)sey  that  the  author  of  the  Peru- 
vian Letters  is  so  well  known  all  over  Ekirope,  that  he  not  only 
OBUts  ber  name  in  the  titils,  but  has  not  taken  the  pains  of  making 
the  most  ordhiar^  comlikunications  as  to  her  histOTy ;  indeed  his 
whole  biography  consists  in  a  short  note  (p.  1S9.)  copied  verbatim 
from  the!  first  Imes  of  a  brief  mention  of  Madame  de  Grafigny  in 
one  of  the  mdst  cotnmon  and  compendious  biographical  indexes. 

Frances  d'Issimbourgh  d'Happoncourt  was  bora  at  Nand, 
in  Lorraine,  about  the  year  1694;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Major  in  the  Duke  ef  Lorraine's  troops,  by  a  grand-niece  of  the 
famous  Callot.  ^he  was  married,  or,  as  her  indulgent  friends  used 
to  say,  sacrificed  to  Francis  Count  de  Grafigny,  chamberlain  of 
the  ducal  court.  He  certainly  was  of  a  brutal  temper ;  for,  after 
many  years  of  suffering,  his  wife  was  juridically  separated  from 
him^  and  he  himself  died  afterwards  in  a  prbon,  to  which,  it  is  said, 
bis  own  violence  of  temper  bad  conducted  bim«  It  must,  haw- 
ever^  be  confessed  that  M.  de  Grafigny  appears  to  have  had 
some  grounds  for  his  ill-humour,  though  they  were  of  a  nature 
which  the  society  in  which  he  mixed  would  not  admit  to  be  any 
excuse  whatsoever.  Madame,  it  would  seem,  found  consolation 
for  the  brutality  of  her  husband  in  the  tenderness  of,  at  least,  one 
lover,  and  though  we  have  not  sought  to  pierce  into  the  obscurity 
that  involves  the  family  quarrels  of  this  couple,  (now  a  century 
goQe  by,)  enough  has  met  our  view  to  create  a  suspicion  that^ 
even  if  the  husband  gave  the  first  provocation,  the  lady  even* 
tua}ly  took  the  last  revenge.  The  lord  of  her  heart  at  the  time 
of  this  visit  was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  of  the  name  of  Desma- 
rets,  the  *son  of  a  celebrated  musician ;  and,  in  addition  to  some 
other  miseries  which  she  suffered  at  Cirey,  we  learn  that  she  had 
the  mortification  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  inconstant  himself, 
who  had  followed  her  thither,  *  le  tendre  aveu  Qu'il.  ne  m'aime 
plus,  et  qu'il  ne  veut  plus  m'aimer.'  (p.  281.)  This  candour,  of 
course,  ^  desoles'  the  lady,  but  she  makes  up  ber  mind  to  bear  it 
with  an  equanimity  and  courage  which  would  be  more  touching, 
if  the  deserted  nymph  had  not  attained  the  mature  and  reflecting 
age  of  forty-four. 

It  seems  to  have  been  just  after  her  legal  separation  from  her 
husband  that  Madame  de  Grafigny,  now  reduced  to  the  neces-- 
sity  of  subsisting  upon  the  hospitality  of  her  friends,  arrived  at 
Cirey  on  the  4th  of  December,  1 738 ;  on  what  invitation  does  not 
clearly  appear :  but  it  would  seem  as  if  her  friendship  with  St. 
Lambert,  X>esmarets,  and  a  Monsieur  Devaux,  reader  to  King 
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Stanislaus,  and  a  worshipper  of  Voltaire,  had  recommended  her 
to  the  notice  of  him  and  Madame  de  Cb&telet.  They  certainly 
did  not  know  much  of  her  history ;  for  in  one  of  her  early  letters 
she  describes  the  a£fectionate  and  melting  sympathy  in  which  these 
compassionate  and  virtuous  souls  heard  her  tale  of  woe.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  Madame  du  Gra£gny  had  predetermined  how 
long  her  visit  was  to  last.  It  was  brought  to  a  ienuination  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  she. had  not  anticipated* 
..  The  manage  at  Cirey  was  one  which^  to  the  untiquatod  ickai 
.of  an  Englishman^  must  seem  extraordinary^  and  it  would  in  this 
country  have  been  thought  the  last  place  where  a  woman  of  feel- 
ing and  character  would  have  sought  refuge — but  Madame  de 
Grafigny  had  no  such  troublesome  inmates. 

As  Madame  du  ChSitelet  plays  so  distinguished  a  part  m  Ma- 
.dame  de  Grafigny's  drama,  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  recalling  to 
our  reader's  i«collection  Voltaire's  own  account  of  his  liaitou 
(with  Xhat  lady: — 

*  I  5vas  tired  of  the  idle  and  turbulent  life  of  Paris,  the  crowd  of  fools, 
the  shoals  of  bad  books,  all  published  *^  avec  approbation  et  privilege  du 
roi,"  the  cabals  and  jealousies  of  literary  men,  and  the  base  tricks  of 
scribblers,  who  disgraced  the  name  of  literature.  I  became  acquainted, 
in  1733,  with  a  youqg  lady  who  thought  pretty  much  as  I  did,  and  who 
resolved  to  retire  for  several  years  into  the  country,  to  avoid  the  world  ' 
and  cultivate  her  understanding.  It  was  the  Marchioness  du  Ch^telet, 
the  woman  in  France  who  had  the  greatest  disposition  for  scientific 
pursuits. 

*  Her  father,  the  Baron  of  Breteuil,  had  taught  her  Latin,  which  she 
knew  as  well  as  Madame  Dacier,  but  her  predominant  ta^te  was  for 
mathematics.  She  united  in  a  high  degree  good  sense  and  good  taste, 
with  a  great  desire  of  improvement,  but  she  did  not  the  less  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  the  amusements  of  her  age  and  sex.  Never- 
theless she  abandoned  all  to  go  and  bury  herself  in  an  old  half-ruined 
chateau,  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  in  a  detestable 
part  of  the  country.^  She  however  improved,  I  might  say  embellished 
this  residence  with  tolerably  agreeable  grounds.  1  built  a  gallery  and 
made  a  very  fine  collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  &c.  We  had 
an  extensive  library.  Some  learned  men  used  to  come  and  philosophize 
in  our  retreat:  for  two  years  we  had  the  celebrated  Koenig:  Maupertuis, 
and  John  Bernoulli  came  afterwards,  and  from  that  hour  Maupertuis, 
the  man  in  the  world  most  prone  to  ewoy^  selected  me  as  the  object  of 
this  agreeable  passion. 

^I  taught  Madame  du  Ch&telet  English,  and  in  three  months. she 
knew  it  as  well  as  I  did,'  (we  belieoe  it)  '  and  read  with  me  Locke,  New- 
ton, and  Pope ;  she  learnt  Italian  quite  as  quick,  and  we  read  together 
the  whole  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto. 

*  We  thought  of  nothing  but  mutual  instruction  in  this  delicious  retire- 
ment, and  never  eveninqmred  what  the  rest  of  the  vsorld  were  about  !  Our 
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greatest  business  was  to  decide  between  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  Ma- 
dame du  Cb&telet  at  first  declared  for  Leibnitz,  and  wrote  a  dissertation 
to  explain  his  system.  She  did  not  attempt  to  enliven  this  philosophi- 
cal work  with  the  extraneous  graces  of  style ;  her  masculine  and  cain^ 
did  character  was  above  thb  kind  of  aflectation:  clearness,  precision/ 
and  elegance,  were  the  marks  of  her  style.  If  it  were  possible  to  make 
any  thing  of  Leibnitz  and  his  system,  this  book  would  have  done  it ; 
but  we  begin  now-a-days  to  care  mighty  little  about  Leibnitz  and  his 
theories. 

*  Born  for  truth,  she  soon  cast  away  all  these  systems  and  gave  herself 
up  to  the  discoveries  of  the  great  Newton.  She  translated  his  great 
work  of  the  Principia  into  French,  and  subsequently,  as  she  improved 
her  mathematical  knowledge,  she  added  to  this  work,  which  few  people 
are  in  a  condition  to  understand,  an  algebraical  commentary  still  more 
abstruse. 

•  *  After  we  had  passed  six  years  in  this  retirement,  we  were  obliged  to 
go  to  Brussels,  on  account  of  an  old  and  eternal  law-suit  which  the  fa- 
mily of  Du  Chdtelet  had  with  the  hbuse  of  Honsbrouk.  I  had  the 
rare  satisfaction  of  reconciling  the  parties  who  had  been  for  sixty  years 
ruining  one  another  in  costs;  and  I  procured  for  Madame  du  Cbdtelets 
husband  220,000  livres  in  full  of  all  his  claims.' 

Such  is  Voltaire's  sketch  of  his  life  and  his  companion — for 
though  the  poor  husband  lived  in  the  house,  he  was  taken  as  little 
notice  of  by  his  guests  as  by  Voltaire  in  this  extract;  indeed,  he  is 
never  ieen  but  by  accident,  nor  ever  mentioned,  except  *  par 
parenthise,'  Let  us  now  hear  Madame  de  Grafigny's  account ; 
and  first  of  her  reception — 

*  At  last  I  arrived ;  the  nymph  (Madame  du  Chdtelet)  received  me 
very  well.  I  staid  a  moment  in  her  apartment  and  then  hastened  to 
rest  myself  in  my  own ;  when  lo,  who  comes — your  idol  (Voltaire)  with 
a  little  taper  in  his  hand,  like  a  monk.  He  was  overjoyed,  transported 
to  see  mfe ;  kissed  my  hands  ten  times  over,  and  inquired  about  me 
with  the  tenderest  interest;  his  next  question  was  after  you,  then  he 
ispoke  of  Desmarets  and  St.  Lambert,  and  then  he  retired  and  left  me  to 
write  to  you. 

*  You  are  surprised  that  I  say  so  drily  that  the  nymph  received  me  . 
well^ — why,  'tis  all  I  have  to  say.  No,  I  forget ;  the  first  thing  she 
did  was  to  talk  to  me  of  her  law-suit,  sans  c^r^monie ;  her  clack  is  asto- 
nishing ;  I  had  forgotten  it ;  she  speaks  extremely  fast,  and  as  I  do 
when  I  take  off  a  "  Franfawe" — You  see  I  have  corrected  this  word,  it 
would  be  high  treason  here  to  spell  it  with  an  *o.  She  talks  like  an 
angel;  that  I  confess;  she  had  on  a  chintz  gown,  and  an  apron  of  black 
taffety  ;  her  hair  is  of  deep  black  and  very  long,  it  is  gathered  up  be- 
hind to  the  crown  of  her  head  and  curled  like  a  child's,  which  becomes 
her  very  much.    As  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  but  her  dress,  I  can  tell 

*  Voltaire  introduced  this  natural  and  sensible  sjstem^  of  orthographj,  whicb»  how- 
trer,eTeii  jet  is  not  universallj  established. 

'  you 
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you  of  nothing  buft  her  dress.  As  lor  yoiir  idoly  I  know  not  whfether  he 
powdered  bimselfin  honour  orme>  but  he  is.  as  fine  as  he  could  be  in* 
Paris.  The  goodyman  (the  husband)  sets  off  to-morrow  for  Brussels  \. 
so  that  we  shall  be  a  trio,  and  nobody  sorry  lor  h^^tbis  is  niutual  secret 
which  we  have  already  told  one  another.'-^p.  5. 

The  next  letter  gives  us  some  description  of  the  house,  and 
particularly  of  Voltaire's  gallery. 

*  Voltaire's  apartment  is  in- a  wing  attached  to  the  old  house,  he 
has  a  little  anti-room  the  size  of  one's  hand ;    next  comes  his  bed- 
chamber, which  is  small,  low,  and  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  the  *niche 
the  same  velvet  with  gold  fringe:  this  is  the  winter  furniture.     There 
is  little  tapestry,  but  a  great  deal  of  wainscot,  with  delightful  pic- 
tures;  great  glasses;    corner  tables   of  admirable  Boule — China — 
mandarins;  a  clock,  supported  on  strange  Indian  figures; — in  short, 
an  infinity  of  things  of  this  kind — dear,  recherchees — and  above  all, 
'  every  thing  so  neat  that  one  might  kiss  the  fioor ;  an  open  case  with 
a  complete  service  in  silver  of  all  those  superfluities  which  are  so  abso- 
lutely necessary, — such  silver,— rsuch  workmanship!  there  is  one  case 
with  twelve  rings  of  intaglio,  besides  two  of  diamond.    Thence  we  go 
into  his  little  gallery,  which  is  from  30  to  40  feet  long.     Between  the 
windows  are  two  verj'  pretty  little  statues  on  pedestals  of  japan  varnish, 
one  is  the  Venus  Farnese,  and  the  other  the  Hercules ;  beyond  the  win- 
dows are  two  cases,  the  one  for  books,  the  other  for  philosophical  instru- 
ments, between  them  a  stove  in  the  wall  which  gives  the  room  the  tem- 
perature of  spring ;  in  front  of  it  is  a  large  pedestal,  with  a  stiLtue>  of 
considerable  size,  of  Cupidf  discharging  an  arrow,  but  this  is  not  yet 
complete.     They  are  now  making  a  niche  for  the  Cupid,  who  is  to  con- 
ceal all  appearance  of  the  stove. .  The  gallery  is  wainscoted,  and  painted 
in  light  yellow  :  clock,  tables,  desks,  nothing  is  wanting,    ^wo  rboms 
beyond  are  still  unfinished,  one  of  which  is  for  the  instrurhents,  which 
are  therefore  at  present  in  the  gallery.    There  is  but  one  sopha,  and  no 
easy  chairs ;  that  is  to  say,  what  are  there  are  good  of  their  kind,  but 
they  are  not  comfortable ;  bodily  ease  is,  it  seems,  not  Voltaire's  luxury. 
The  pannels  of  the  wainscoting  are  of  the  most  beautiful  Indian  paper; 
the  skreeiis  of  the  same ;  there  are  Avriting-tables  and  China  in  all  cor- 
nel's, and  every  thing  indeed,  and  all  in  the  best  taste:  there  is  a  door 
in  the  middle  which  opens  to  the  garden.' — p.  l6. 

Such  was  the  gentleman's  apartment ;  and  making  allowances , 
fpr  Madame  de  Grafigny's  provincial  wonderment;  (she  had  not. 
been  yet  at  Paris,)  the  scene  appears  to  be  more  8pleiidid>  and  in 
a  higher  style  than  we  should  have  expected,  either  from  the  si- 
tuation, the  times,  or  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parties  :  in  truth, 

"    *  French  beds  stand  geqerally  iu  niches  in  the  bed-roomi^. 

f  This  was  the  Cupid  under  which  Voltaire  wrote  the  well-known  inscription — 
Qui  que  tu  sois,  tu  vois  ton  mattre 
11 1'est,  le  fut,  ou  le  doit  Stre! 
Whoe'er  tfaoa  art,  thy  master  see! 
He  is,  or  was,  or  soon  shall  be ! 

we 
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we.  may  here  observe^  en  passiipt,  that  Voltaire's  early,  and  ever* 
iDcreasing  aiBuence,  appears  to  us  an  enigma  which  none  of  his 
biographers  have  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  lady*s  apartment,  comme  de  raison,  is  still  finer: — 

'  Her  own  room  is  wainscoted,  and  painted  in  a  pale  yellow  varnisb, 
with  mouldings  of  light  blue  ;  the  niche  has  the  same  mouldings,  but  is 
lined  with  the  most  beautiful  Indian  paper;  the  bed  itself  is  of  watered 
blue  silk,  and  the  whole  is  so  matched  that  every  thing,  chairs,  desks, 
writing-tables,  stands,  down  to  the  basket  for  her  little  dog,  is  pale  yel- 
low and  light  blue;  the  mirrors  are  in  silver  frames,  and  of  dazzling 
splendour :  a  great  glass  door — of  plate  glass,  observe — leads  to  the  li- 
brary, which  is  not  yet  finished :  it  is  carved  like  a  snuff-box,  nothing 
is  so  handsome ;  there  are  to  be  large  glasses,  pictures  by  Paul  Veronese, 
&c.  On  one  side  of  the  niche  is  a  little  boudoir,  where  one  is  ready  to 
kneel  down  and  worship ;  the  walls  are  blue,  and  the  ceiling  painted  by 
a  pupil  of  Miintins ;  on  the  pannels  are  eight  pictures  by  Watteau ;  ah, 
such  pictures,  &c/ — p.  20. 

^  After  having  visited  her  apartment,  we  sat  chatting;  she  told  me  the 
whole  history  of  her  law-suit,  from  its  origin,  eighty  years  ago,  down  to  the 
present  day.  This  little  talk  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  yet,  wonderful  to 
tell,  did  not  tire  me.  She  talks  so  well  that  ennui  has  not  time  to  get  in. 
She  shewed  me  her  jewel  box;  it  is  Inore  magnificent  than  the  Duchess 
of  Richelieu's^  I  cannot  recover  from  my  astonishment;  for  when  1  knew 
her,  at  Crao.n,  not  long  ago,  she  had  not  even  a  tortoiseshell  snuif  box, 
and  now  she  has  twenty  of  plain  gold,  or  with  jewels,  or  lacquered,  or 
enamelled,  which  latter  is  a  new  and  very  costly  fashion;  shuttles^  of 
the  same  material  each  richer  than  the  other;  watches  set  round  with 
diamonds;  rings  upon  rings  of  all  the  precious  stones  in  the  world,  and 
trinkets  without  end  and  of  all  kinds.— In  short  I  do  not  comprehend  it, 
for  they  never  were  rich.' — pp.  19, 20. 

Here  the  editor  interferes,  and  gravely  asks,  in  a  note,  whether 
it  is  not  possible  that  all  this  etalage  was  the  result  of  Voltaire's 
giallantry  ?— Who  doubts  it  ? — but  we  would  have  thanked  him  if  he 
had  told  us  whence  Voltaire  was  enabled  to  meet  these  boundless 
expenses.  He  had  little  or  no  patrimony — no  visible  means  of  gain 
but  his  writings,  and  even  about  them  he  was  always,  it  U  said, 
singularly  generous;  but  even  supposing  that  he  did  at  last  grow 
rich  by  authorship,  he  had  at  this  time  not  published  the  most 
popular  and  profitable  of  his  works : — like  Mstdame  de  Grafigny, 
we  do  not  comprehend  it. 

But  while  the  hosts  themselves  were  so  splendidly  lodged  and 
equipped,  their  guests  saw  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

*  My  room,'  says  Madame  de  Grafigny,  shivering  with  cold,  *  my 
room  is  for  height  a  perfect  hall,  through  which  all  the  winds  of  heaven 

*  For  ktuiting,  A  fashionable  apology  for  eniplojmeut  among  the  ladies  of  those 
days. 
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disport  themselves,  finding  entrance  from  a  thousand  cracks  round  ther 
window,  which  however,  if  heaven  spares  me  life,  I  shall  surely  stop^ 
This  wildeniess  of  a  room  has  but  one  window,  divided  into  three  inr. 
the  old  fashion,  without  either  curtain  or  blind,  but  instead  of  these 
conveniencies  three  pair  of  bare  shutters.  The  ceiling  is  fortunately 
whitewashed,  which  contributes  a  little  to  light  the  room  which  is  almost 
masked  by  the  approach  of  a  rocky  hill  to  the  window.  The  tapestry 
represents,  doubtless,  some  great  personages,  to  me  unknown  and  not 
Worth  inquiring  after.  The  niche  is  adorned  with  the  trimmings  of  old 
clothes,  very  magnificent  no  doubt,  but  ill-matched  and  rather  out  of 
place.  A  chimney  so  wide  that  you 'could  turn  a  coach  and  six — It  de- 
vours I  know  not  what  quantities  of  wood,  but  never  thinks  of  giving 
the  least  little  heat  in  return.  The  furniture  is  of  a  piece  with  the  room 
itself:  some  old  arm-chairs ;  a  commode ;  one  night  table,  the  only- 
thing  like  a  table,  by  the  way,  in  the  room — nothing  more ;  a  closet  and 
a  dressing-room,  (through  the  walls  of  which  I  can  see  the  sky,)  to 
match  the  rest.  To  all  this  you  climb  by  a  very  fine  looking  staircase, 
which  however  is,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  not  easy  of  asc6nt;  and, 
£nally,  every  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  the  lady's  own  apartment,  or 
Voltaire's,  is  of  the  most  disgusting  filth.' — p.  23. 

Now  for  a  view  of  their  occupations. 

*  About  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  we  are  summoned  to  cofibe^ 
(breakfast,)  which  is  always  served  in  Voltaire's  gallery ;  that  lasts  till 
twelve  or  one,  according  as  we  have  assembled  earlier  or  later.  At  nooit 
precisely,  the  coachmen^  to  use  their  own  phrase,  go  to  dinner.  These 
coachmen  are  the  Lord  of  the  castle,  the  fat  lady,  (Madame  de  Cham- 
bomn^  a  cowin  and  spy  of  Voltaire  s\  and  her  son,  Voltaire's  amanuensis, 
who  never  appears  but  to  copy.  We — that  is,  the  Lady,  Voltaire  and 
I^-^stay  together  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  makes  us  a  low  bow  and 
dismisses  us.  About  four  we  lu6ch.  I  seldom  come  on  this  occasion 
unless  sent  for,  which  does  not  always  happen.  At  nine  we  sit  down 
to  supper,  and  remain  at  table  till  midnight — Good  heaven,  what  sup- 
pers !  Every  kind  of  pleasure  is  collected  ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  time 
and  the  necessity  of  separating  is  the  sword  of  Damocles.  The  Lord  of 
the  Castle  (M.  du  Chdlelet)  sits  down  to  table,  eats  nothing,  but  sleeps, 
and  consequently  does  not  talk  much,  and  disappears  with  the  dishes.*" 
— p.  83. 

In  the  intervals  between  these  meetings  Voltaire  gave  his  fair 
friend,  firom  time  ^to  time,  several  of  his  unpublished  works  to 
read;  Some  evenings  he  read  to  them  parts  of  the  Pucelle  d'Or- 
16an8,  and  Madame  de  Grafigny  listened  with  delight,  and  even  re-* 
peats  to  her  friend  with  enthusiasm  the  outline  of  one  canto  of  the 
piece,  which  we  are  confident  no  Englishwifln  would  sit  by  and 
hear  read.  By  this  act  of  indiscretion  and  bad  taste,  Madame  de 
Grafigny,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  bye,  lost  the  comforts  of  Ciiey 
and  the  friendship  of  its  owners;  and  here  we  must  observe,  that 
this  sprightly  lady's  notions  and  expressions  are,  on  man^  occa- 
sions. 
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sionsy  of  no  very  nice  delicacy :  she  talks  a  language  which,  in 
these  ttmesy  would  not  foe  tolerated  in  a  housemaid ;  and  there  are 
passages  in  her  letters^  her  letters  to  a  man,  which  are  wholly  un- 
fit to  be  read. 

But  the  most  important  of  their  amusements  was  rehearsing 
and  acting  Voltaire's  own  plays ;  and  indeed  it  was  not  improba- 
ble to  some  theatrical  talent  that  Madame  de  Grafigny  chiefly  owed, 
ber  welcome ;  but  she  was  punctual  in  paying  for  her  entertainment 
in  another  and  more  current  coin.  As  no  flattery  was  too  gross 
for  Voltaire's  appetite,  so  no  slight  was  so  trivial  as  not  to  call 
down  his  vengeance;  and  Madame  de  Grafigny  seems  to  have 
suspected'  that  the  morbid  appetites  of  Voltaire  and  his  mistress 
induced  them  to  descend  to  the  incredible  meanness  of  prying  into 
the  letters  which  their  guests  sent  or  received,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  was  said  about  them.  She  never  fails  to  desire 
her  correspondent  to  be  cautious  what  he  writes ;  to  be  sure  to 
answer  her  in  the  same  tone  which  she  uses ;  to  slip  into  all  his  let- 
ters little  compliments  to  the  gentleman  and  the  lady ;  for  God's 
sake  not  to  mention  a  word  of  what  she  writes,  and,  above  all,  to 
ask  no  questions.  On  one  occasion  M .  Devaux  had  sent  her  a  little 
piece  of  his  own  composition.  Madame  de  Grafigny  dared  not 
show  it  at  Cirey  till  she  had  interpolated  it  with  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  wretched  verses  of  her  own  making,  in  praise  of  the  idol;  and 
these  saved  the  piece.  Sometimes,  however,  in  spite  of  her 
idolatry  she  lets  us  see,  though  obscurely,  the  personal  bigotry, 
the  persecuting  jealousy,  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  vanity  of  this 
great  enemy  of  bigotry,  persecution,  and  tyranny;  and  it  is  not, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  least  instructive  part  of  her  work 
which  shows  that  the  bad  passions — all  that  Voltaire  in  his  rage 
or  his  pleasantry  attributes  to  priests  and  kings — actually  raged. in 
his  own  breast,  and  were  limited  only  by  his  power  of  vengeance^ 
whenever  his  personal  vanity  or  personal  interests  were  afi'ected. 
.  In  his  inordinate  presumption,  Voltaire  seems  to  aspire  at  even 
more  than  literary  despotism;  and  he  exacted  something  like  royal 
respect  from  his  attendants. 

*■  His  own  valet  never  quits  his  chair  at  table,  and  the  other  servants 
hand  to  him  whatever  the  master  wants,  just  as  the  king^s  pages  do  to 
the  hinges  gentlemen ;  but  all  this  is  done  naturally,  and  without  any 
air  of  grandeur ;  so  true  is  it  that  good  sense  always  knows  how  t9  main^ 
tain  its  proper  dignity  without  subjecting  itself  to  the  ridicule  of  affec- 
tation.'—p.  145. 

So  true  is  it  that  easy  impudence  often  appears  to  do  things 
quite  naturally,  which  are  in  the  abstract  ridiculously  impertinent; 
and  80  true  it  is,  that  poor  Madame  de  Grafigny  was  under  the  hard 
necessity  of  thinking,  or  at  least  of  representing  every  thing  that 

voi<.  XXIII.  KG.  XLV.  L  Voltaire 
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Yoltaire  said  or.  did,  cduleur  de  rose.  It  mMt,  howerer>  be  ^- 
ihitt^dy  that — ^in  spite  of  her  dependent  and  precarious  circauio 
stances,  her  natural  wish  not  to  offend,  and  the  real  ascendancy 
which  such  a  man  as  Voltaire  must  have  had  over  her  mind-^her 
j^tKNl  taste  often  leads  her 

'  To  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike;' 

and  though  her  language  is  erery  where  scrupulously  deferential^ 
she  sometimes  (as  in  the  passage  just  auoted)  drops  an  ex- 
pression which  awakens  attention  to  the  foioles  of  the  Idol,  or  the 
IdoFs  idol,  though  even  then  she  takes  care  to  disguise  a  little  her 
meanitig — 

*  How  I  pity  (she  says)  this  poor  Nicomede  (Voltaire),  sihce  he  and 
X>orathea  (Madame  du  Chdtelet)  cannot  agree !  Ah !  my  friend,  there 
is  then  no  happiness  on  earth,  and  we  are  for  ever  deceived  by  appear- 
ances. We  believed  them  the  happiest  couple  in  the  world,  when  we 
saw  them  seldom  and  at  a  distance ;  but  when  one  has  gotten  close  to 
them,  we  fiad,  alas  !  that  hell  is  every  where  /' — p.  100. 

Thus  tlie  guilty  paradise  of  these  iihameless  adulterers,  which 
seemed  so  gay,  so  splendid,  and  so  luxurious,  turns  out,  on  the 
testimony  of  its  own  admirers  and  partakers,  to  be  nothing  but 
thell! 

The  tyranny  which  Voltaire  exercised  over  others,  the  tender 
Emilie  exercised  over  him ;  and  whatever  torments  of  jealousy  or 
indignation  the  poor  Good-man  may  have  felt,  St.  Lambert, 
Clairault,  Desmarets,  and  many  other  young  gentlemen  who 
visited  the  house,  inflicted  upon  Voltaire.  In  truth  this  learned 
kdy  was  at  least  as  much  the  votary  of  Venus  as  of  Minerva,  and 
Voltaire  had  no  better  simile  to  describe  the  succession  of  lovers, 
whose  presence  he  was  obliged  to  bear,  than  that  of  *  one  nail 
Mving  out  another !'  We  dare  not  pursue  this  subject  farther  ; 
0ur  language  cannot  express,  and  our  feelmgs  would  revolt  at  some 
of  the  gentiliesses  of  this  nest  of  deists,  atheists,  and  strumpets. 

But  however  little  Madame  de  Grafigny  enlivened  her  circum- 
ipeetion  by  touches  of  descriptive  pleasantry  or  criticism  in 
the  first  ten  letters,  we  find  in  the  eleventh,  written  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1739>  three  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Cirey,  a  total 
alteration  of  style ;  the  circumspection  of  the  former  becomes 
a  complete  taciturnity ;  what  was  only  caution  s  before  is  no w  cold ; 
and  the  cold  rapidly  increases  to  an  absolute  froM: — ^no  more 
Stories,  no  more  jokes,  no  more  of  Nicom^e  and  Dorothea,  no 
more  even  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Ch&telet.  She  begins  to 
falk  of  the  end  of  her  visit ;  she  arranges  her  plans  for  going  into  a 
nunnery;  she  is  ill  of  all  kinds  of  disorders;  and,  in  short,  Cirey 
is  become  intolerable,  because^t  is  such  a  paradise ! — they  pay 
iier  sttch  attentions  that  l^^ve  them  she  mnst-^the^  continuance  of 
^  such 
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such  extatic  bliss  would  render  it  at  last  so  painful  to  part,  that 
fhe  must  go  to  save  herself  from  that  cruel  moment  of  goings  and 
then — ton  Idole !  ah  !  ton  Idole,  est  le  tneilleur  des  hommes  !— 
(p.  177.) 

TheA  we  find  that  all  the  letters  she  receives  are  delayed,  and 
when  at  last  they  arrive,  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
opened;  and  impudently  closed  again  with  little  care.  This  auda- 
cious cruelty,  this  worst  violation  of  individual  liberty,  this  most 
odious  treachery,  she  attributes  to  the  post-office ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
it  was  a  natural  conjecture.  The  French  post-office  has  always 
been  proverbially  and  disgracefully  faithless.  Louis  XV.  knew 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  his  kingdom  but  by  the  gossip  which 
his  post-master  general  pilfered  from  the  intercepted  confidence 
of  his  subjects.  Napoleon  the  Great  (G —  save  the  Emperor !) 
was  equally  curious ;  and  the  noble  Lavalette,  and  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  honourable  station,  are  said  to  have  pandered  to 
the  tyrant's  depraved  appetite  with  the  most  shameless  audacity. 

But  for  once  the  French  post-office  was  innocent,  or,  at  least, 
was  not  alone  guilty.  Madame  du  ChaLtelet  and  Voltaire  opened 
the  letters  of  their  guests ;  and  these  exalted  persons — these  phi-> 
losophers,  these  disciples  of  Locke  and  Newton,  these  regenera- 
tora  of  mankind,  these  scourgers  of  tyranny,  these  apostles  of  uni- 
versal liberty  and  toleration — amused  their  idleness,  or  solaced 
their  vanity,  or  exercised  their  jealousy  in  the  baseness  of  read- 
ing the  letters  of  the  unhappy  dupes  whom  they  betrayed  into 
their  philosophic  retreat. 

During  the  whole  month  of  January,  during  nineteen  short 
letters,  Madame  de  Grafigny  languishes  in  a  most  unaccountable 
way ;  and  th^  eternal  complaints  of  the  irregularities  of  the  post 
and  of  die  indiscretion  of  her  correspondent  are  really  wearisome ; 
— at  last  her  life  becomes  so  miserable  that  she  is  forced  to 
fly  from  this  garden  of  Eden,  and  it  is  not  till  she  is  beyond  its 
limits  that  she  ventures  to  write  her  real  sentiments,  and  then  we 
learn  (in  the  last  letter  of  the  Collection)  the  secret  of  her  misery, 
and  we  have  opened  to  us  the  whole  horrors  of  the  kind  of  society 
into  which  she  had  been  inveigled ;  the  extract  will  be  somewhat 
long,  but  cannot  be  uninteresting. 

'  I  have  not  dared  till  now,  my  dear  friend,  to  allow  my  dreadful 
story  to  escape  from  my  pen.  I  was  so  ill  that  I  was  afraid  I  was  dyr 
ing,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  behind  me  the  frightful  tale  of  the 
degradation  which  I  have  suffered.  I  am,  however,  better  now,  and  by 
Desaiarets,  or  some  other  safe  hand,  I  shall  continue  to  have  my  letters 
conveyed  to  the  post-office.  Ah,  the  wretch !  what  has  she  not  inflicted 
upon  me ! 

^  Oil  .the  29th  December,  the.post  arrived  p  usual,  but  there  were,  ti» 
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they  said,  no  letters  for  rae— supper  went  off  as  usual,  and  nothing  an- 
nounced the  storm  which  was  brewing.  1  went  to  my  room,  and  was  about 
to  seal  a  letter  to  you  when,  in  about  half  an  hour,  I  saw— you  guess 
who— coming  in.  1  was  extremely  surprized,  for  he  (Voltaire)  never  be- 
fore came  into  my  room,  and  least  of  all  was  he  to  be  expected  at  this 
hour;  but  still  more  was  I  surprized  when  he  exclaimed,  "  that  he  was. 
undone— that  his  life  was  in  my  hands."  Good  God,  I  exclaimed^  and 
how?  "How?"  he  answered,  "there  are  an  hundred  copies' of  a* 
canto  of  the  Pucelle  abroad.  I  am  off  this  instant ;  I  shall  fly  to  Hol- 
land—to  the  end  of  the  world — to — 1  not  where!  M.  de  Chdtelet  is 
going  off  post  to  Luneville.  You  must  write  to  Panpan  (her  corres- 
pondent) to  help  him  in  recalling  these  copies — he  cannot  refuse  to  do 
that/' 

*  f ,  poor  simpleton,  assured  him  that  you  would  do  all  that  you  could 
to  help  him.  Write,  then,  said  Voltaire,  write,  and  write  with  your, 
whole  heart.  Willingly,  I  exclaimed ;  how  happy  am  I  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  you  my  affection!  and  I  added  some  words  of 
regret  at  the  necessity  which  obliged  him  to  ask  my  assistance :  he 
started  up  like  a  fury,  and  exclaimed,  "  No  prevarication,  Madam ; 
it  is  you,  you  yourself,  who  have  circulated  it."  I  was  astonished — I 
assured  him  that  I  had  never  read  or  written  a  line  of  it.  "  On  the  con- 
trary," he  exclaimed,  "  You  copied  it — you  sent  it  to  Devaux,  and  he 
published  it."  I,  in  all  the  confusion  of  a  surprize,  but  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  truth,  denied  it :  he  insisted  with  increased  violence,  and 
added  that  you  had  read  it  to  Desmarets  at  an  assembly —given  copies 
to  every  body,  and  that  Mde.  de  Chdtelet  had  the  proof  all  in  her 
pocket, 

*  What  could  I  say  or  do  ?  I  did  not,  as  you  may  believe,  understand 
what  he  meant,  but  I  was  not  the  less  frightened.  At  last  he  insisted 
that  I  should  sit  down  and  write  to  you  to  send  me  the  original,  which 
I  had  sent  you,  and  all  the  copies  you  had  made.  I  humbly  submitted, 
and  began  to  write ;  but,  as  you  can  well  conceive,  I  could  not  ask  you 
to  return  what  never  was  sent,  and  which,  1  believed,  never  existed  : 
he  read  my  letter,  and  threw  it  down  in  disgust.  "  For  shame,"  Madam, 
he  cried,  "  a  little  honesty  is  at  least  due  to  a  poor  wretch  whom  you 
have  ruined ;"  and  then  redoubled  cries,  redoubled  violence,  till  at  last, 
as  all  my  protestations  only  rendered  him  more  intolerable,  I  was  re- 
duced to  silence :  this  frightful  torture  lasted  a  full  hour,  but  it  was 
nothing;  it  was  reserved  to  i\it  lady  to  make  it  still  niore  frightful.  She 
rushed  in,  screaming  like  a  Fury,  upbraiding  me  in  the  same  way,  which 
I  received  in  the  same  silence;  at  last  she  pulled  a  letter  out  of  her 
pocket,  and,  stuffing  it  almost  into  my  mouth,  "There,"  said  she, "  there 
is  the  proof  of  your  infamy ;  you  are  the  most  abandoned  of  creatures ; 
you  are  a  monster  that  I  received  here,  not  out  of  regard,  for  I  never 
bad  any,  but  out  of  pity,  because  you  did  not  know  where  else  to  go, 
and  you  have  had  the  infamy  to  betray  us — to  stab  us — to  steal  from 
my  desk  a  work,  to  copy  it,  to  circulate  it."  Ah,  my  poorfriend,  where 
were  you  ? — a  thunderbolt'  would  have  astonished  me  less.  That's 
«il  iTememberof  the  flood  of  abuse  with  Avhich  she  overwiielmed  me. 
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I  was  8o  lost  that  i  could  neither  tee  nor  bear,  but  she  said  a  thousand 
things  worse,  and,  but  for  Voltaire,  she  would  have  beaten  me-- he 
seized  her  round  the  waist,  and  dragged  her  away  from  me;  for  all  this 
was  s:ud  with  lists  clenched  in  my  face,  ready  at  every  word  to  strike 
me.  But  in  vain  would  he  drag  her  away;  she  returned  whenever  she 
could  get  loose,  screaming  against  my  infamy — my  infamous  treachery, 
and  all  this  in  the  hearing  of  my  servant.  I  was  a  great  while  without 
beino  able  to  speak ;  at  last  I  begged  to  see  the  letter — "you  shan't  have 
it,*'  she  screamed  :  but  at  length  1  was  allowed  to  look  at  a  passage  of  it : 
it  was  a  letter  of  your's,  in  which  you  say,  the  canto  of  Joan  is  charming  ; 
this  unhappy  phrase  brought  the  whole  affair  to  ray  recollection,  and  I 
reoiembered  my  innocent  account  of  the  canto  which  I  had  heard 
read.  I  told  them  so,  and  to  do  him  justice,  Voltaire  believed  roe  at 
once,  and  begged  pardon  for  his  cruel  suspicion  and  violence.  This 
dreadful  trial  lasted  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

We  have  not  patience  to  go  on  with  this  story ;  the  mean  tricks 
and  attempts  at  reconciliation^  or  rather  oblivion,  M'hich  these 
people  played  off,  are  even  more  disgusting  than  their  original 
treachery  and  violence.  The  unhappy  Madame  de  Grafignywas'so 
poor  that  she  had  not  the  means  of  quitting  the  hell  into  which 
she  had  been  betrayed ;  and  they,  afraid  of  exposure,  were  un- 
willing to  let  her  go  till  they  had  secured  her  silence.  Then  can^e 
the  tender  Voltaire,  weeping;  then  came  the  dishonoured  husband, 
sympathising;  then  came  the  grossedamey  advising;  then  came  the 
Fwy  equivocating ;  ahd  an  act  of  such  open  brutality  was  fol- 
lowed by  successive  scenes  of  the  basest  perfidy.  At  last  the 
letter  which  had  given  rise  to  the  unlucky  answer  was  recalled; 
it  proved  Madame  de  Grafigny's  innocence;  it  contained  not  a 
line  of  the  poem,  and  only,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a  mere  out- 
line of  the  plot  of  one  canto ;  but  it  was  too  late — the  whole  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  was  discovered — she  could  no  longer  remain 
amongst  such  devils — '  the  word  infamy  stuck  in  her  throat;'  and 
to  crown  all,  Desmarets  made  her  the  ^  tendre  aveu'  already 
quoted.  The  poor  woman  borrowed  or  begged  a  little  money 
somewhere,  and  made  her  escape  to  Paris,  where  the  liveliness  of 
her  conversation,  and  the  ease  of  her  manners,  procured  her  a 
ready  admission  into  society,  and  she  became  a  regular  blue-stock- 
ing : — publishing  two  or  three  works  which  were  suspected  not  to 
be  her  own — keeping  Voltaire  in  check  by  the  fear  of  disclosing 
his  brutality,  and  finally  dying,  much  regretted  by  her  intimate8^ 
in  the  year  1756,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-six. 
.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  contains  some  unpublished  let- 
ters of  Voltaire,  of  no  kind  of  interest.  They  are  addressed  to  the 
President  de  Hainault,  M.de  Richelieu  and  M.-  D*Argental,  in 
the  same  style  of  smart  flummery  which  characterizes  the  letters 
lo  these  persons  which  are  already  known.     We  have  not  met  in 
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them  a  passage  M^orth  quotiiig;  and  as  ive  have  already  given  m&vi 
space  to  this  Article  than  die  subject  perhaps  deserves,  wc  ar^ 
unwilling  to  occupy  any  time  in  dishing  up  again  the  '  crambe  re- 
cocta' of  this -verbose,  vain  and  wearisome  correspondence.  Vol- 
taire was  a  man  of  astonishing  quickness,  extent  and  versatility  of 
talents;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wordly  sense  and  of  literary  acute- 
ness;  and  in  individual  cases,  where  his  personal  vanity  (his  ruling 
passion)  was  not  compromised,  he  would  sometimes  be  friendly 
and  generous:  but  bis  total  want  of  all  principle,  moral  or 
reli^ous;  his  impudent  audacity;  his  filthy  sensuality;  hisperse-i*  * 
cutmg  envy;  his  base  adulation;  his  unwearied  treachery;  his 
tyranny ;  his  cruelty ;  his  profligacy ;  his  hypocrisy,  will  render  him 
for  ever  the  scorn,  as  his  unbounded  powers  will  the  wonder  of 
mankind. 


w 


Akt.  VIII.— Poemsy  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  By 
John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  Peasant.  Second  bdition* 
cr.  8vo.  London.  1820.  pp.213. 
'^E  had  nearly  overlooked,  amidst  the  bulkier  works  which  in* 
cessantly  solicit  our  attention,  this  interesting  little  volume  ^ 
which  bears  indubitable  evidence  of  being  composed  altogether 
from  the  impulses  of  the  writer's  mind,  as  excited  by  external  ob* 
jects  and  internal  sensations.  ^  Here  are  no  tawdry  and  feeble 
paraphrases  of  former  poets,  no  attempts  at  describing  virhat  th0 
author  might  have  become  acquainted  with  in  his  limited  reading: 
the  woods,  the  vales,  the  brooks — 

*  the  crimson  spots 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip, — ' 

<Hr  the  loftier  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  contemplated  through  di^ 
alternations  of  hope  and  despondency,  are  the  principal  sources 
whence  the  youth,  whose  adverse  circumstances  and  resignatio  > 
under  them  extort  our  sympathy,  drew  the  faithful  and  vivid  pic^ 
tures  before  us. 

Examples  of  minds,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  strugglmg  with 
and  breaking  through  the  bondage  of  adversity,  are  not  rare  in  this 
country ;  but  privation  is  not  destitution ;  and  the  instance  before 
us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking,  of  patient  and  persevering 
talent  existing  and  enduring  in  the  most  forlorn  and  seemingly 
hopeless  condition,  that  literature  has  at  any  time  exhibited. 
.  Clare,  the  youth  of  whom  we  speak,  was  bom  at  Helpstone,. 
a  village  most  unpoetically  situated  where  the  easternmost  point 
of  Northamptonshire  indents  the  Lincolnshire  fens.  His  fetber 
limA  mother  are  parish-papers ;  the  former,  from  constant  expo« 
surs  to  the  iiielemency  of  the  seasons^  being  prematurely  de^ 
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erefk,  ike  latter,  hk  cheerful  compemon  in  youdl^  bafbe^Qmni 
as  Aey  totter  dowo  the  hill  of  life,  his  natural  and  constant  nuri^i 
If  this  ccMiditioQ  of  the  parents  enabled  them  to  afford  small  mr 
dulgence  to  the  son,  the  example  of  conju^  affection,  we  mf^ 
hope,  will  not  be  lost  upon  a  heart  very  susceptible  of  kind 
impressions.  Our  author,  who  is  the  elder  of  twins,  was  bQmiu 
July,  1793; — the  sister,  who  died  immediatdy  after  the  birA^ 
was,  to  use  his  mother's  ligure  of  speech,  *  a  bouncing  girl,  while 
John  might  have  gone  into  a  pint  pot;'  indicating  a  delicacy  of 
frame  under  which  he  has  always  laboured.  His  education  ne- 
cessarily squared  with  the  limited  means  of  his  panents.  Of  the 
dame,  who  in  every  village  wields  the  *  tway  birchen  twigs'  to  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  urchins,  he  learnt  to  spell  and  put  two 
syllables  together ;  and  before  he  was  six  years  old,  was  able,  his 
mother  says,  to  read  a  cbapteir  in  the  J^ible.  As  spon,  however, 
as  he  was  able  to  lead  the  fore-horse  of  the  harvest  team,  he  was 
set  to  work,  and  returning  one  evening  from  the  field  thus  occu- 
pied, had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  the  loader  fall  from  the 
waggon,  and  break  his  neck  :  this  fatal  accident  threw  him  into 
fits,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  till  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time,  nor  without  much  anxiety  and  expense  to  his  parents : 
even  at  this  day  he  is  not  wholly  free  from  apprehensions  of  their 
return.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  assisted  in  the  laborious  employ- 
ment of  thrashing ;  the  boy,  in  his  father's  own  words,  was  weak 
but  willing,  and  the  good  old  man  made  a  flail  for  him  somewhat 
suitable  to  his  strength.  When  his  share  of  the  day's  toil  was  oyer, 
he  eagerly  ran  to  the  village  school  under  the  belfry,  and  in  thif 
desultory  and  casual  manner  gathered  his  imperfect  knowledge  pf 
language,  and  skill  in  writing.  At  the  early  period  of  which  w^ 
are  spealong,  Clare  felt  the  pojetic  oestrum.  He  relates,  that  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  winter  week^  it  was  his  office  to  fetch  a  bag  of 
flour  from  the  village  of  Maxey,  and  darkness  oft^n  canje  on  her 
fore  he  could  return.  The  state  of  bis  nerves  corresponded  with 
his  slender  frame.  The  tales  of  terror  with  which  his  mother'^ 
memory  shortened  the  long  nights  returned  freshly  to  his  fancy  the 
next  day,  and  to  bejguile  the  way  and  dissipate  his  fears,  he  us^^ 
tp  walk  back  with  his  eyes  fixed  immovably  on  the  j^round,  revolvr 
ing  in  his  mind  some  adventure  ^  without  a  ghost  m  it,'  which  hf 
'turned  bto  verse;  and  thus,  he  adds,  he  reached  the  village  ojf 
JJelpstone  often  before  he  was  AWar©  of  his  approach- 

*  The  fate  of  Amy*  is  one  of  those  stories  with  which  e;i?ery 
TlHage^.more  especially  every  secluded  village,  abounds ;  and  w 
pool,  ^pm  ber>c£^ta3trophe  nam^d  the  haunted  po^l,  is  ^laH  shewn, 
while  th/e  mound  at  the  head  of  itattest^  the  p^^  o^  bar  inliff- 
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ment.  We  do  not  propose  to  institute  e  very  rigid  crklcbm  on 
these  poems,  but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  circumstances  of  this  inartificial  tale  are  suggested, 
lather  than  disclosed;  indeed  it  may  be  remai-ked  generally  that, 
though  associating  necessarily  with  the  meanest  and  most  unedu- 
cated of  society,  the  poet's  homeliest  stories  have  nothing  of 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  their  construction.  Some  of  his  ballad 
stanzas  rival  the  native  simplicity  of  Tickel  or  Mallett. 

*  The  flowers  the  sultry  sammer  kills, 
Spring's  milder  suns  restore ; 
But  innocence,  that  fickle  charm. 
Blooms  once,  and  blooms  no  more. 

The  swains  who  loved  no  more  adnwre, 

Their  hearts  no  beauty  warms ; 
And  maidens  triumph  in  her  fall, 

That  envied  once  her  charms. 

Lost  was  that  sweet  simplicity, 

Her  eye's  bright  lustre  fled ; 
And  o'er  her  cheeks,  where  roses  bloom'd, 

A  sickly  paleness  spread. . 

So  fades  the  flower  before  its  ttme, 

Where  canker-worms  assail, 
So  droops  the  bud  upon  the  stem, 

Beneath  the  sickly  gale.' — p.  26. 

For  the  boisterous  sports  and  amusements  which  form  the  usual 
delight  of  village  youth,  Clare  had  neither  strength  nor  relish; 
his  mother  found  it  necessary  to  drive  him  from  the  chimney  cor- 
ner to  exercise  and  to  play,  whence  he  quickly  returned,  contem- 
plative and  silent.  His  parents — we  speak  from  knowledge — 
were  apprehensive  for  his  mind  as  well  as  his  health  ;  not  know- 
ing how  to  interpret,  or  to  what  cause  to  refer  these  habits  so  op- 
posite to  those  of  other  boys  of  his  condition  ;  and  when^  a  few 
years  later,  they  found  him  hourly  employed  in  writing, — and 
writing  verses  too, — '  the  gear  was  not  mended\  in  their  estima- 
tion. *  When  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen,'  says  Dame  Clare,  *  he 
would  shew  me  a  piece  of  paper,  printed  sometimes  on  one  side, 
and  scrawled  all  over  on  the  other,  and  he  would  say,  Mother, 
this  is  worth  50  much ;  and  I  used  to  say  to  him.  Aye,  boy,  it 
looks  as  if  it  warr ! — but  I  thought  he  was  wasting  his  time/ 
Clare's  history,  for  a  few  succeeding  years,  is  composed  in 
two  words,  spare  diet  and  hard  labour,  cheered  by  visions  of 
fancy  which  promised  him  happier'  days :  there  is  an  amusmg 
mixture  of  earnestness  and  coquetry  in  his  invocation  *  to-  Hope/ 
"the  deceitful  sustainer,  time  immemorial,  of  poets  and  lovers. 
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*  Conie,  flattering  Hope !  now  woes  distress  me, 

Tby  flatteiy  I  desire  again ; 
A^in  rely  on  thee  to  bless  me. 

To  find  thy  vainness  doubly  vain* 
Though  disappointments  vex  and  fetter, 

And  jeering  whisper,  thou  art  vain, 
Still  must  I  rest  on  thee  for  better, 

Still  hope — and  be  deceived  again/ — p.  122. 

The  eccentricities  of  genius^  as  we  gently  phrase  its  most  re- 
prehensible excesses,  contribute  no  interest  to  the  biography  of 
Ciare.  We  cannot,  however,  regret  this.  09ce,  it  seems,  ^  visions 
of  glory'  crowded  on  his  sight,  and,  he  enlisted  at  Peterboro'  in 
the  local  militia.  He  still  speaks  of  the  short  period  passed  in  his 
new  character,  with  evident  satisfaction.  After  a  while,  he  took  the 
boanty  for  extended  service,  and  marched  to  Oundle;  where,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  bloodless  campaign,  his  corps  was  disbanded 
and  he  was  constrained  to  return  to  Helpstone,  to  the  dreary 
abode  of  poverty  and  sickness .  His  novel  occupation  does  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  excited  any  martial  poetry ;  we  need  not  therefere 
'  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato,'  adequatdy  to  celebrate  the  warlike 
strains  of  the  modem  Tyrtaeus. 

The  clouds  which  had  hung  so  heavily  over  the  youth  of  Qare, 
far  from  dispersing,  grew  denser  and  darker  as  he  advanced  to- 
wards manhood.  His  father,  who  had  been  the  constant  asso- 
ciate of  his  labours,  became  more  and  more  infirm,  and  he  was 
constrained  to  toil  alone,  and  far  beyond  his  strength,  to  obtain 
a  mere  subsistence.  It  was  at  this  cheerless  moment,  he  com- 
posed '  What  is  Life  ?'  in  which  he  has  treated  a  common  subject 
with  an  earnestness,  a  solemnity,  and  an  originality  deserving  of 
all  praise :  some  of  the  lines  have  a  terseness  of  expression  and  a 
nervous  freedom  of  versification  not  unworthy  of  Drummond,  or 
of  Cowley. 

*  And  what  is  Life? — An  hour-glass  on  the  run, 
A  mist,  reatreating  from  the  morning  sun, 
A  busy,  bustling,  still-repeated  dream, — 

Its  length  ? — A  minute's  pause,  a  moment's  thought. 
And  happiness  ? — A  bubble  on  the  stream. 

That  in  the  act  of  seizing  shrinks  to  nought. 
And  what  is  Hope? — the  pufiing  gale  of  morn. 

That  robs  each  floweret  of  its  gem, — and  dies ; 
A  cobweb;  hiding  disappointment's  thorn. 

Which  stings  more  keenly  through  the  thin  disguise. 
And  what  is  Death? — Is  still  the  cause  unfound? 
That  dark,  mysterious  name  of  horrid  sound  ? 
A  long  and  lingering  sleep,  the  weary,  crave. 
And  peace  ?*-\Vfaere  can  its  happiness  abound  ? 
No  where  at  all,  save  Heaven,  and  the  grave. 

Then 
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Then  what  k  Life  f'-^When  stripp'd  of  ili  dkgQbe'y 

A  thing  to  be  desir'd  it  cannot  be ; 
Since  every  thing  that  meets  our  foolish  eyes,    . 

Gives  proof  sufficient  of  its  vanity. 
Tis  but  a  trial  all  nnust  uiKiergo ; 

To  teach  unthankful  mortal  how  to  prize 
That  happiness  vain  man  s  denied  to  know, 

Until  he's  calPd  to  claim  it  in  the  skies.' 

That  the  author  of  such  verses  (and  there  are  abundance'  of 
them)  should  have  continued  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  unfriended 
mid  unknown,  is  less  calculated  perhaps  to  excite  astonishment, 
than  that  devoteduess  to  his  art,  which  <:ould  sustain  biui  under 
the  pressure  of  such  evils,  and  that  modesty  which  shrunk  frpm 
obtruding  his  writings  on  the  world.  Once,  indeed,  and  onc^ 
only,  he  appears  to  have  made  an  effort  to  emerge  horn  this 
cheerless  obscurity,  by  submitting  his  verses  to  a  neighbour, 
yvkoy  it  seems,  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  knowledge  ^  in  suph 
matters.'  Even  here  his  ill-fortune  awaited  him ;  and  his  muse 
met  not  only  with  discouragement  but  rebuke.  The  circumstance 
is  however  valuable,  aince  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  natural  gen-* 
tieness  of  the  poet*s  disposition.  Instead  of  ventii^  his  spleen 
against  this  rustic  Aristarch,  he  only  cleaves  lo  his  favourite  with 
greater  fondness. 

•  Still  must  my  rudeness  pluok  the  flower 
That's  pluckVl,  alas!  in  evil  hour; 
And  poor,  and  vain,  and  sunk  beneath 

Oppression's  scorn  althotigh  1  he, 
Still  will  I  bind  my  simple  wj-eath, 

SliH  will  I  love  thee,  Poesy.'— p.  124. 

*  Though  need  make  many  poets,'  it  was  not  need  that  excited 
Clare  to  write  poetry,  though  its  importunity  finally  drove  him 
*  to  trust  his  little  bark  to  the  waves.'  Without  a  shilling  in  hi» 
pocket,  with  a  father  and  mother  aged  and  decrepit  at  home,  who 
rather  required  his  aid  than  contributed  to  alleviate  his  condition, 
with  a  frame  so  feeble  by  naiture,  as  to  sink  under  the  toil  to 
which  he  had  all  his  lifje  submitted,  he  at  length — and  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment — ^^bethought  himself  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  some  small  advantage  from  those  mental  labours  which 
had  at  various  seasons  so  deeply  engaged  his  mind.  '  I  was 
working  alone  in  the  lime-pits,  at  Ryhall,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
1818,'  these  are  his  own  words,  *  when  knowing  it  impossible  for 
me  to  pay  ^  shoemaker's  bill  of  more  than  three  pounds,  having 
only  eighteen-pence  to  receive  at  night,  I  resolved  upon  pub- 
lislung  proposals  for  printing  a  little  volume  of  poems  by  sub- 
scription ;  aii|i}.«t  jdininer-»tim^T  wrote  a  pj^sp^Ctys^  with  a  pencil, 

and 
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•nd  walked  ofvdr  to  Stamford  at  night,  to  tead  it  bj  the  post  to 
Mr.  Hanson,  a  printer  at  Mark.et  Deeping/  Mr.  Hanson  had 
seen  some  of  these  poems  in  manuscript ;  and  it  is  due  to  him 
to  say  that  he  was  the  first  who  expressed  a  favourable  opinioti 
of  their  merits,  and  thus  induced  Clare  to  venture  upon  this 
formidable  measure.  This  prospectus  was  accordingly  published, 
together  with  the  following  '  Address/  which  we  give  as  a  sort  of 
literary  curiosity. 

*  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe,  that  the  Trifles  humbly 
ofifered  for  their  candid  perusal,  can  lay  no  claim  to  eloquence  of  po- 
etical composition,  (whoever  thinks  so  will  be  deceived,)  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  juvenile  productions,  and  those  of  a  later  date  off- 
springs of  those  leisure  intervals  which  the  short  remittance  from  hard 
and  manual  labour  sparingly  afforded  to  compose  them.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  humble  situation  which  distinguishes  their  author  will  be  some 
excuse  in  their  favour,  and  serve  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  many 
inaccuracies  and  imperfections  that  will  be  found  in  them.  The  least 
touch  from  the  iron  hand  of  criticism  is  able  to  crush  them  to  nothing. 
May  they  be  allowed  to  live  their  little  day,  and  give  satisfaction  to 
those  who  may  chuse  to  honour  them  with  a  perusal,  they  will  g^n  the 
end  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  their  author's  wishes  will  be 
gratified.' 

Booksellers,  whether  metropolitan  or  provincial,  are,  it  has 
been  said,  rarely  deficient  in  shrewdness.  The  proposals  fell  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  fraternity  in  Stamford,  and  suggested  to 
him  the  probability  of  the  publication  affording  a  profitable  spe- 
culation. No  time  was  lost  in  visiting  Helpstone ;  and,  for  the 
immediate  deposit  of  a  few  pounds  to  meet  his  present  need, 
and  the  expectation  of  receivmg  a  few  more  at  a  distant  period, 
Clare  was  content  to  abandon  his  subscription  and  to  part  from 
the  volume  before  us.  The  original  chapman  soon  transferred 
his  bargain  to  the  actual  publishers,  by  whom  the  poems  have 
been  given  to  the  world  m  a  manner  creditable  to  themselves, 
and  liberal,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  as  to  the  author. 

Looking  back  upon  what  we  have  written,  we  find  we  have 
not  accomplished  our  intention  of  interspersing  with  our  narrative 
such  extracts  as  might  convey  a  general  character  of  Clare's 
poetry, — we  have  used  only  such  as  assorted  with  the  accidents 
of  the  poet's  life,  and  the  tone  of  them  has  necessarily  been  some- 
what gloomy.  Tlie  volume,  however,  offers  abundant  proofs  of 
the  author's  possessing  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  mind  delighting 
in  the  charms  of  natural  scenery,  and  a  heart  not  to  be  subdued 
by  the  frowns  of  fortune;  though  the  advantages  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  these  endowments  have  been  checked  by  the 
aad  realities  which  hourly  reminded  him  of  his  unpromising  con- 
dition. 
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172  Clare's  Poems. 

dition.  Misery  herself  cannot^  howevef,  keep  incessant  watch 
over  her  victims ;  and  it  must  have  been  in  a  happy  interval  of  afo- 
,straction  from  troublesome  feelings  that  Clare  composed  '  the 
Summer  Morning/  the  result,  we  believe,  of  a  sabbath-day  walk; 
the  lively  pictures  of  rural  occupation  being  introduced  from  the 
recollections  of  yesterday,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  morrow. 
We  have  only  room  for  a  few  stanzas  of  this  little  poem,  which 
is  gay,  and  graceful,  possessing  the  true  features  of  descriptive 
poetry,  in  which  every  object  is  distinct  and  appropriate. 

*  The  cocks  have  now  the  morn  foretohl, 

The  sun  again  begins  to  peep, 
The  shepherd,  whistling  to  his  fold, 

Unpens  and  frees  the  captive  sheep. 
O'er  pathless  plains  at  early  hours 

The  sleepy  rustic  sloomy  goes ; 
The  dews,  brush'd  off  from  grass  and  flow«rs, 

Bemoistening  sop  his  hardened  shoes; 

While  every  leaf  that  forms  a  shade, 

And  every  floweret's  silken  top,  > 
•  And  every  shivering  bent  and  blade, 

Stoops,  bowing  with  a  diamond  drop. 
But  soon  shall  fly  those  diamond  drops, 

The  red  round  sun  advances  higher, 
And  stretching  o'er  the  mountain  tops 

Is  gilding  sweet. the  village-spire. 

Tis  sweet  to  meet  the  morning  breeze 

Or  list  the  giggling  of  the  brook  ; 
Or,  stretch'd  beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 

Peruse  and  pause  on  Nature's  book, 
When  Nature  ev'ry  sweet  prepares 

To  entertain  our  wish'd  delay, — 
The  images  which  morning  wears. 

The  wakening  charms  of  early  day  ! 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths 

While  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes. 
As,  sprinkled  o'er  the  withering  swaths, 

Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes  ; 
And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn  ; 

And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh. 
Sprung  from  his  bed  of  tufted  corn, 

A  hailing  minstrel  in  the  sky. — 

It  will  have  appeared,  in  some  measure,  from  our  specimens, 
that  Clare  is  rather  the  creature  of  feeling  than  of  fancy.  He  looks 
abroad  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  and  with  the  minuteness  of  a  na- 
turalist, but  the  intelligence  which  he  gdns  is  always  referred  to 
the  heart;  it  is  thus  that  the  falling  leaves  become  admonishers 
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and  friends,  the  idlest  ^eed  has  its  resemblance  In  hi^  own  lowly 
lot,  and  the  opening  primrose  of  spring  suggests  the  promise  tAxBt 
his  own  long  winter  of  neglect  and  obscurity  will  yet  be  succeeded 
by  a  summer's  sun  of  happier  fortune.  The  vplume,  we  believe, 
scarcely  contains  a  poem  in  which  this  process  is  not  adopted; 
nor  one  in  which  imagination  is  excited  without  some  correspond* 
ing  tone  of  tenderness,  or  morality.  When  the  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  bulk  of  it  was  composed  are  consi- 
dered, it  is  really  astonishing  that  so  few  examples  shouM  be 
found  of  querulousness  and  impatience,  none  of  envy  or  despair. 

The  humble  origin  of  Clare  may  suggest  a  comparison  with 
Bums  and  Bloomfield,  which  a  closer  examination  will  scarcely 
warrant.  Bums  was,  indeed,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  born  to  the  plough,' 
but  when  in  his  riper  years  he  held  the  plough  it  was  rather  as  a 
master  than  as  a  menial.  He  was  neither  destitute  nor  uneducated. 
Secure  from  poverty,  supported  by  his  kindred,  and  surrounded 
by  grand  and  exciting  scenery,  his  lot  was  lofty  and  his  advantages 
numerous  compared  with  those  of  the  youth  before  us.  There 
is  almost  as  little  resemblance  in  their  minds.  To  the  pointed  wit, 
the  bitter  sarcasm,  the  acute  discrimination  of  character,  and  the 
powerful  pathos  of  Bums,  Clare  cannot  make  pretension  ;  but  he 
has  much  of  his  tender  feeling  in  his  serious  poetry,  and  an  ani- 
mation, a  vivacity,  and  a  delicacy  in  describing  rural  scenery^ 
which  the  mountain  bard  has  not  often  surpassed.  In  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  the  author  of  the  ^  Farmer's  Boy'  was  far 
more  fortunate  than  Clare.  Though  his  father  was  dead.  Bloom- 
field  had  brothers  who  were  always  at  his  side  to  cheer  and  sus-^ 
tain  him,  while  an  early  residence  in  ihe  metropolis  contributed 
largely  to  the  extension  of  his  knowledge.  To  want  and  poverty 
he  was  ever  a  stranger.  Clare  never  knew  a  brother ;  it  was  his 
fortune  to  continue  till  his  twenty-fifth  year,  without  education, 
without  hearing  the  voice  of  a  friend,  constrained  to  follow  the 
most  laborious  and  revolting  occupations  to  obtain  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  poetical  compositions  of  the  two  have  few 
points  of  contact.  The  *  Farmer's  Boy'  is  the  result  of  careful 
observations  made  on  the  occupations  and  habits,  with  few  re- 
ferences to  the  passions  of  rural  life.  Clare  writes  frequently  from 
the  same  suggestions ;  but  his  subject  is  always  enlivened  by  pic- 
turesque and  minute  description  of.  the  landscape  around  him,  and 
deepened,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  powerful  reference  to  emotions 
within.     The  one  is  descriptive,  the  other  contemplative. 

A  friend  of  Clare  has  expressed  a  doubt  of  his  capacity  for  the 
composition  of  a  long  poem  : — we  have  no  wish  that  he  should 
make  the  experiment;  but  we  have  kn  earnest  desire  that  he  should 
be  respectable  and  happy;  that  he  should  support  a  fair  name  in 

poetry. 
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|M>etry,  and  ^t  his  condition  m  life  should  be  anielibnited.  It 
is  with  this  feeling  that  we  counsel — that  we  entreat  him  to  con- 
tinue something  of  his  present  occupations ; — ^to  attach  himself  to 
a  few  in  the  sincerity  of  whose  friendship  he  can  confide^  and  to 
suffer  no  temptations  of  the  idle  and  the  dissolute  to  seduce  him 
from  the  quiet  scenes  of  his  youth — scenes  so  congenial  to  his 
taste^ — to  the  hollow  and  heartless  society  of  cities;  to  the  haunts 
of  men  who  would  court  and  flatter  him  while  his  name  was  new, 
and  who,  when  they  had  contributed  to  distract  his  attention  and 
impair  his  health,  would  cast  him  off  unceremoniously  to  seek 
some  other  novelty.  Of  his  again  encountering  the  difficulties  and 
privations  he  lately  experienced,  there  is  no  danger.  Report 
speaks  of  honourable  and  noble  friends  already  secured :  with  the 
aid  of  these,  the  cultivation  of  his  own  excellent  talents,  and  a 
meek  but  firm  reliance  on  that  good  power  by  whom  these 
were  bestowed,  he  may,  without  presumption,  anticipate  a  rich 
reward  in  die  future  for  the  evils  endured  in  the  morning  of  his 


Abt.  IX.    1 .  De  VAngleterre.  Par  Monsieur  Bubichon.  Vol.  I. 

8vo.  Paris. 
9,*  De  [Jngieterre.  Par  Monsieur  Rubichon.  Vol.11.  1819. 
/^F  all  the  materials  for  book-making,  it  might  be  thought  that 
^^  those  collected  in  travelling  were  die  most  easily  obtained. 
JLet  a  person  of  plain  good  sense,  improved  by  a  liberal  educai- 
tkm,  and  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  set  out  to  ramble  over  any 
tract  of  country  inhabited  by  human  creatures;  and  the  proba^ 
bility  seems  to  be,  that  he  will  return  home  with  such  a  store  of 
observations  as  shall  not  fail  to  be  instructive  and  beneficial,  asid 
to  add  to  the  common  stock  of  truth  by  which  alone  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  can  be  made  certain. 

But,  when  we  consider  that  those  qualities,  though'  far 
removed  from  the  highest  endowment  of  intellect,  are  by  no 
means  so  frequently  met  with  as  might  be  supposed,  and  that 
the  majority  of  travellers  have  a  different  end  in  view  fr<nii  the 
0tudy  and  observation  of  men,  it  will  be  less  surprising  tbit  so 
4ittle  real  advantage  has  accrued  from  their  strictures  upon  the 
characters  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  have  rended. 

The  most  important  end  of  travel,  however,  that  to  which  all 
other  considerations  should  converge,  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  human  beings,  and  of  the  modes  and  institutions  by  which 
they  have  been  rendered  wiser,  happier,  and  better.  LFnfortu- 
nately,  it  is  not  in  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  men  and 
their  institutions  are  the  most  worthy  of  obsenration,  thM  they 
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kave  Diet  widi  tiicf  greatest  alteatioD^  aad  it  is  moce  Gomoion  for 
the  explorers  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  South  Seas,  to  give  a  pior 
ture  of  manners,  customs,  and  characters,  than  for  those  who 
visit  the  countries  of  Europe,  to  bestow  upon  them  the  labour 
and  investigation  to  which  so  high  a  degree  of  culture  has  enti- 
tled them. 

One  of  .the  causes  which  very  much  diminishes  the  value  of 
travels  in  general^  is  the  rapidity  with  which  their  authors  (though 
they  may  be  very  sensible  men,  and  very  conversant  with  mapkind 
at  home)  judge  of  habits  and  manners  that  are  new  to  them.  The 
effect  of  novelty  upon  the  mind  is  always  to  produce  emotion,  to 
raise  it  out  of  the  tranquil  condition,  in  which  alone  sound  judg* 
ment  can  be  exercised,  and  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
approaching  to  enthusiasm.  •  Whether  this  enthusiasm  tends  to 
raise  or  depreciate  in  our  estimation  the  object  which  is  new  to 
us,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  but  upon  none  so 
much  as  its  relation  to  our  own  habits  and  dispositions  ;  to  those 
causes  which  have  produced  our  prejudices.  To  form  a  just  esti<- 
mate  how  far  the  descriptions  of  a  traveller  are  exact,  we  should^ 
in  some  measure,  be  acquainted  with  the  sfate  of  his  mind  y  in 
order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  and  to 
lop  off  the  redundancies  of  his  praise  or  censure. 

We  meant,  at  first,  to  treat  somewhat  fully  on  this  point;  aad 
indeed  its  importance,  at  a  period  when  the  mania  of  travelling  is 
epidemic  among  us,  and  the  country  is  annually  drained  of  nearly 
eight  millions  sterling  by  British  absentees,  would  justify  our  en- 
larging upon  the  subject-r-but  opportunities  will  occur  for  retun^ 
m^  to  it  with  advantage.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  adding  here,  that  we  shall  neither  regret  this  exttraordinary 
emigration;  nor  think  these  eight  millions  sterling  during  a  few 
yearsy  unhappily  expended,  if  our  countrymen  return  home  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  wholesome  travel,  and  enriched  with  the  kindly 
fruit  of  observalk^n  and  enlarged  virtue. 

The  press,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  has  teemed  of  late  with 
publications  upon  England  and  France.  But  the  art  of  observing 
nations  and  their  characters  has  been  so  long  suspended,  llkat  it 
18,  in  some  measm*e,  lost.  They  who  travel  now  are  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  travelled  before  the  interruption.  Every  thi»g 
is  new  to  them,  except  their  own  fire^sides.  Other  ideas  too 
have  filled  the  chasm  which  the  sword  had  opened  in  European 
civilization.  Other  passions  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 
lio  two  nations  exist,  who  have  not  waged  war  with  each  other  ; 
who  have  not  mixed  tbear  banners  in  fight,  alternate^  friends 
and  foes.  To  the  want  of  peaceful  communication,  have  been 
jmied  ttw  Jurint  ,of  Buspieipn  .and  the  instability  of  every  social 
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tie.  •  For  these  reasons -it  is  more  necessary  than  ever,  that  the 
eoti^tened  of  ail  nations  should  be  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other ;  and  that  every  man  who  lias  become  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  countries  which  compose  the  most  civilized  portion  of 
our  globe,  v  should  contribute  his  mite  to  make  them  better  known 
to  each  other;  in  the  hope  of  repairing  the  breach  which  the 
fourth  part  of  a  century,  spent  in  war  and  devastation,  has  made 
in  mutual  courtesy. 

Beside  the  impediments  which  prevent  men  in  general  from 
soundly  judging  of  nations  not  their  own,  particular  causes  may 
interfere  to  prevent  the  natives  of  some  countries  moire  especially 
from  forming  just  ideas  upon  others.  Without  stopping  to  con- 
sider every  case  of  this  kind  that  might  be  found  in  Europe,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  suggested  by  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  as  the  most  interesting  to  Englishmen,  and  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  in  which  we  have  lived;  and  speak  of  two 
countries,  one  of  which  has  caused  all  the  trouble  and  turmoil 
of  our  younger  years,  and  the  other  has  constantly  sought  to 
quell  them;  of  France,  the  most  attached  of  nations  to  physical 
refinement  and  luxury,  and  by  whom  the  happiness  of  mankind 
was  most  bitterly  warred  against;  and  of  England,  the  foremost 
in  moral  and  intellectual  civilization,  by  whom  it  has  been  still 
more  successfully  defended  and  secured. 

In  perusing  the  accounts  which  Frenchmen  have  given  of  Eng- 
land, upon  a  short  acquaintance  with  it,  we  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  how  much  moreunfavourableand  virulent  they  are, 
than  the  pictures  which  Englishmen,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  drawn  of  France;  and  we  have  frequently  been 
tempted  to'  inquire  into  the  causes  which  occasion  such  a  dispa- 
rity of  mutual 'toleration.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Rubichon,  then,  we  shall  examine  this  question:  Whether 
the  opinions  which .  Frenchmen  pronounce  upon  England,  or 
those  which  Englishmen  pronounce  upon  France,  are  most  likely 
to  be  just  and  competent;  and  state  some  of  the  causes  which 
may  contribute  to  warp  th6  judgment  of  either  with  regard  to 
the  opposite  party. 

And  here  we  must  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  indulging  in 
•  such  homely  topics  as  the  first  we  must  discuss ;  but  we  cannot 
help  it.  For  many  reasons  we  cannot  avoid  speaking  of  the  phy- 
sical inconveniences  which  English  and  French  must  feel  on 
visiting  each  other's  country,  so  different  from  their  own.  All 
men  are,  in  some  measure,  governed  by  their  physical  percep- 
tions; sffiH  we  agree  with  an  adage  of  our  neighbours,  which  says, 
that  a  parterre  assis  juge  avec  plus  d>irtdulgence  qu'un  parterre 
debout.    But  of  all  the  unplumed  bipeds  who  pretend  to  reason, 
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none  is  so  much  the  slave  of  his  sensations  as  the  Frenchman  j 
and  it  would  be  presenting  a  mutilated  account  of  his  mode  of 
judgmg^  if  we  did  not  duly  allow  for  their  iniluetice  upon  hia^ 
niind« 

A  Frenchman,  then,  upon  sEfrivhig  in  England,  iar  assailed  by 
the  want  of  many  enjoyments  to  which  he  is  famiHarized  by  the 
more  agreeable  climate  of  his  own  country;  and  his  first  impres- 
sions are  received,  while  his  physical  feelings  are  in  a  state  of 
indisposition  to  all  that  surrounds  him.  Our  cloudy  sky  makes 
him  fretful.  The  damp  and  variations  of  our  atmosphere,  un- 
changing only  in  perpetual  fogs,  are  uncongenial  with  his  viva- 
city f  and  every  thing  he  sees  at  first,  depresses  his  constitutional 
buoyancy.  The  first  inn  he  enters  presents  him  with  a  coal  fire, 
which  is  neither  so  lively  nor  so  sparkling  as  the  wood  one  which 
he  left  at  Calais;  though  the  hearth  be  somewhat  cleaner.  He 
sits  down  generally  without  silver  forks,  or  napkins,  s»  common 
in  every  filthy  inn  in  France,  to  a  dinner  of  the  simplest  fare,  with- 
out ragouts,  or  entremets  or  desserts;  and  the  only  substitute 
which  he  can  obtain  for  the  wines  of  Burgimdy  is  some  execrable 
black  or  yellow  brandy,  sold  under  the  insidious  names  of  Port 
and  Sherry.  The  same  misery  pursues  him  throughout  every  scene 
of  the  eventful  day  and  night  after  his  landing.  For  this  bad 
fare  and  hard  lodging  too,  he  is  the  next  morning  presented  with 
'  a  bill  of  costs,  tlie  amount  of  which  would  have  maintained  him 
at  home,  on  soups  and  consomm^  and  Champagne,  for  several 
days.  All  that  his  sensations  can  perceive  are  unpleasing  to  him ^ 
and  as  to  moral  reflections,  he  is  not  inclined  to  pursue  any  such. 

When  an  Englishman  arrives  upon  the  continent,  the  first  wound 
he  receives  is  in  his  comforts ;  and  the  chiefest  of  these  is  clean- 
liness. A  long  time  elapses  before  he  can  overcome  his  disgurt, 
but  habit  at  length  dulls  the  edge  of  his  perception.  He  is 
courted  too  by  a  livelier  ciimate„  and  amused  by  the  contortions 
of  a  populace  grinning  in  misery.  He  meets  with  many  things 
to  charm  away  his  ennui ;  and  he  discovers,  that,  with  a  hempen 
harness  in  lieu  of  a  leathern  one,  and  horse»  quite  unlike  all  he 
had  ever  seen  before,  he  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  ifearly  five 
English  miles,  or  one  French  post  per  hour.  He  is  accosted  with 
more  apparent  civility,  more  specious  vamishings  of  complacency 
on  the  countenances  of  men ;  and  he  jogs  on,  tickled  into  a 
mingled  smile  of  pity,  and  contempt,  and  ric&cnle,  and  dislike,  and 
curiosity,  and  gratification,  and  conscious  superiority, — the  sum 
total  of  which  however  is  most  assuredly  good  humour  \  and  the 
pleasurable  impression  prevails  over  the  unsocial. 

No  sooner  has  the  Fuglish  traveller  reached  Paris,  than  the 
gratification  of  his   longrcxpectant  curiowty  spreads  a  day  of 
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cheerfulness  around  him.  There  is  in  his  mind  a  stimulus,  whick 
t9  a  Frenchman  is  not  so  powerful — the  desire  of  acquiring 
Jcnowledge^   of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  what  other  nations  are^ 
of  learning  by  his  own  experience  what  good  or  evil  exists  iii 
foreign  countries  }  and  of  collecting  materials  for  future  thought 
and  meditation.     The  sight  of  unknown  obiects  is  a  satisfaction 
to  him ;  and  his  intellect  is  soothed  by  the  admission  of  any  naw 
truth.     1l\q  gaudy  capital  of  France  has  collected  within  its 
walls,  whatever  can  excite  and  gratify  the  sensual  tastes  of  men; 
and  the  very  motley ness  of  the  scenes,  so  new  to  all  who  are 
accustomed  to  regularity,  excites  a  curiosity  which  is  indescribar 
ble.     Every  thing  which  can  please-— except  upon  reflectiont— is 
united  there  ;  and  even  the  abundant  filth  is  not  without  its  inte- 
rest, when  opposed  to  the  splendour  it  contains.  The  loftiness  of 
the  houses  contrasted  with  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  whick 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  lanes  cut  in  quarries  of  freestone, 
.where  some  sprite  or  demon  has  alternately  hewn  out  a  palace  and 
a  pigstye;  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  Bourbons,  the  work 
of  many  monarchs,  extending  along  the  meagre  banks  of  the 
Seipe^  till  at  length  it  is  lost  in  the  crowds  of  stalls,  and  booths, 
and  slop-shops,  and  shoeblacks'  stands  which  bound  the  prospect 
towards  the  Place  de  Grive, — that  scene  of  many  massacres,  both 
old  and  new, — create  an  emotion  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman, 
which  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  repay  in  kind,  by  any  sight 
which  London  can  afford  a  foreigner.     The  great  characteristic 
of  England  is  uniformity,  with  but  few  striking  exceptions,  few 
contrasts,  few  wretched  hovels  interspersed  among  the  few  palaces 
$be  possesses ;  few  beggars  imploring  alms,  and  acting  as  a  foil 
to  luxury  at  the  side  of  gaudy  equipages.     Paris  is  replete  with 
lively  contrasts,  and  wretched  extremes ;  and  London  with  tran- 
(^uil  monotony  and  happy  order.     We  once  heard  a  Frenchman, 
who  certainly  did  not  mtend  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  country, 
•ay,  that '  TAngleterre  6toit  uniformement  et  ennuyeusement  belle/ 
It  is  a  speculation  among  the  French,  both  in  finances  and 
vanity,  to  make  their  capital  the  abode  and  the  admiration  of 
strangers ;  and  when  any  thing  offers,  which  promises  a  harvest 
for  either,  they  do  the  honours  of  it  with  peculiar  effect,  except, 
indeed,  when  they  have  been  out-gloried  into  a  fit  of  ill  hnmour. 
The  whole  country  becomes  a  theatre,  in  which  foreigners  arc  the 
audience ;  and  Frenchmen  laugh,  dance,  and  tumble,  to  put  them 
in  good  spirits.     It  is  a  part  of  this  system,  that  all  pnblic  esta- 
blishments, and  all  the  institutions  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  of 
such  easy  access ;  that  all  their  learned  men  are  so  eager  to  show 
politeness  to  those  whose  opuiion  they  hope  to  captivate,  either 
for  themselves  or  their  nation.    An  ^glishman  has  an  elevation 
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of  mind  yihith  makes  him  reluctant  to  sttnict,  by  pettj  artifices, 
the  passing  plaudits  of  a  mob  of  peraoBS  with  whom  he  is  im- 
acquainted;  and  London  is  perhaps  the  capital  of  Europe,  iu 
which  a  short  residence  is  the  least  likely  to  captivate.  The  least 
^g^ging  moments  which  strangers  spend  in  the  society  of  the 
English,  are  the  first;  for  we  require  time  to  feel,  and  great  oc- 
casion to  show  an  attachment.  We  have  no  petty  interests  or 
passions  which  induce  us  to  pay  court  to  a  stranger.  We  seek  not 
the  money  he  spends  to  increase  our  national  prosperity.  To  spch- 
culate  upon  vanity  we  do  not  condescend.  We  scorn  to  caress 
any  person  whom  we  do  not  esteem;  we  cannot  esteiem  any  whom 
we  do  not  know ;  and,  when  we  do  esteem,  we  think  it  beneath 
US  to  flatter.  The  first  impressions  then  which  Paris  produces- 
upon  an  Englishman  are,  upon  the  wlK>le,  more  pleasing  than, 
those  produced  by  London  upon  a  Frenchman. 
•  The  account  we  have  given  of  English  travellers  in  France 
does  not,  we  know,  suit  the  whole  nation ;  while  the  picture  of 
Frenchmen  in  England  is  of  more  general  application.  Th^ 
inhabitants  of  France,  both  in  their  minds  and  manners,  com-* 
pose  a  very  homogeneous  mass;  and  there  is  hardly  any  distinc- 
tion but  that  of  rank.  Whoever  has  seen  one  militaire,  or  mie 
robin  of  the  ancient  regime,  has  seen  them  all.  The  different 
epochs  of  the  revolution,  indeed,  have  introduced  some  shades 
of  education,  and  persons  who  have  paid  attention  to  them,  can 
distinguish  a  pupil  of  the  Robespierrian  from  one  of  the  Direc- 
torial, or  Buonapartean  ^hool  of  ruffians.  But  we  now  speak 
of  France  not  at  any  particular  moment,  but  in  the  long  era  of  her 
historical  existence ;  and  we  assert  that  the  contrasts  she  contmns 
are  not  dependant  upon  a  diversity  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  but 
upon  the  extremes  of  want  and  luxtiry,  with  but  little  that  is  inter- 
mediate, and  the  impervious  barrier  which  separates  nobility  from 
plebeians.  England  on  the  contrary,  more  uniform  in  some  re- 
spects, presents  a  very  varied  picture  of  thoughts  and  opinions ; 
aDd,  to  give  a  description  of  the  nation  at  large  would  be  im- 
possible, except  by  saying  it  is  infinitely  varied.  The  most  nu- 
merous class  of  English  travellers,  however,  is,  we  fear,  that 
which  we  have  described.  As  to  the  pure  John  Bull,  who  is 
discontented  with  every  thing  abroad,  he  is  very  much  changed 
both  as  to  the  intensity  and  the  quality  of  his  feelings;  and  M^e 
see  but  too  many  of  our  grumbling  countrymen  softened  down, 
by  the  epicurean  luxuries  and  elegant  frivolities  of  France,  into 
her  very  devoted  humble  servants  and  admirers.  Bullism  is  a 
worthy  honest  sentiinent ;  One  which  We  would  not  see  effaced. 
It  is  a  prejudice  of  the  heart,  and  honclurs  him  who  owiw  it ; 
and,  since  international  relations  among  imperfect  beings  promise 
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^eraal  daratton  to  prejudices,  may  this  too  be  eternal !  May  no 
particle  of  it  ever  be  exchanged  for  aught  that  can  be  found  in 
that  country,  from  which  no- Englishman  ever  yet  returned  with 
the  addition  of  a  single  virtue. 

So  much,  then,  fo»  the  prepossessions' induced  by  the  physical 
iinpressioM.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  some  otfier  inquiries, 
Whiclb'W^  hope  are  more  refined  and-  more  intellectual. 

A  Frenchman,^  on  account  of  his  natural  levity,,  is  more  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  sentence  without  connaissance  de  cause,  than 
an  Englishman.  Very  slight  information  satisfies  his  curiosity ; 
and  he  fiadsthat  he  advances  more  rapidly  by  imagining  conse- 
quences^ fipom  doubtful  premises,,  than  by  deducing  them  from 
laborious  investigations^.  He  has  one  prodigious  advantage  over 
Englishmen  in- the  art  of  making  impromptu  observations.  He 
has  been  taught  t<y  dance.  He  glisse,es  en  avatU  to  explore,^  and 
ehassees  back  again  into  his  place,  to  ruminate.  To  stop  him 
by  facts  would  be  as  ea^  as  to  entangle  Str  Vitus  in  a  cob- 
web ;  and  he  shuffles  right  and  left  through  a  chain  of  ratioci- 
nation, with  as  much  dexterity  as  if  it  had  been  the  chaine  An- 
glaise.  A  pirouette  is  to  him  a  fund  of  ineffable  knowledge  ; 
for,  while  performing  a  revolution  on  his  axis,  his  eyes  are  suc- 
cessively turned  to  all  the  comers  of  the  land,  and  he  has  learned 
every  recondite  good  it  holds.  But  an  Englishman  has  none  of 
these  advantages.  He  moves  more  slowly,  and,  if  you  will, 
more  heavily.  He  does  not  slide  along  and  determine  all  things 
at  a  glance.  In  short,  the  Frenchman  surely  beats  him  at  the 
outset^  ma^  chi  va  piano,  va  sano. 

In  addition  to  his  having  learned  to  dance,  a  Frenchman  po»- 
fetf»e»  another  advantage,,  equally  conducive  to  the  nimble  pro- 
cesses* of  reasoning  :  he  has  not  learned  logic^  Nothing  is  so 
cuoibrous  to  an  agile  mind  as  gradations  m  ctisputation.  He 
wha  can  jump  of  stride  across  a  river,  disdains  the  aid  of  step- 
ping stones,  and-  he  who  can  skip  from  the  premises  to  the  con- 
clusion of  an  argument,  will  never  stop  to  syllogize.  Of  all 
ijiiifigs  OB  earth  logic  would  be  the  most  troublesome  to  a  French- 
man ;  we  do  npt  mean  the  heavy  formulas,  the  Barbara  celarent 
darii  ferio  baralipton  of  the  schools,  but  the  natural  progressions 
and  paths  which  le^ad  from  one  truth  to  another.  It  would  make 
a  new  being  of  him.  It  would  impede  the  volatility  and  the 
yecsatility  of  his  perceptions.  It  would  trammel  up  his  conse^ 
q^liences;  and  cham  him,  like  Prometheus,  to  a  rock,  with  im- 
patience gnawing  at  his  liver.  But  an  Englishman  is  encumbered 
with  a  certain  goutiness  of  mind,  which  makes  him  lean  on 
every  syllogistic  staff;  and  he  hobbles  on,  generally  however  to 
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tolerably  sound  re8ult4>  wrapped  up  in  the  dialectic  flannels  of 
Anstotle  and  Bacon. 

But  if  an  Englishman,  as  many  there  are,  has  Tiot  studied 
logic,  still  the  laxity  of  his  inferences  is  straitened  by  a  strong 
affection  for  truth,  both  intellectual  and  moraL  When  he  travels 
(we  except  the  class  to  whi<*h  Major-^General  Lord  Blaney  be- 
long he  look«  for  knowledge;  and  he  holds  that  error  is^till 
worse  than  ignorance.  He  is  fearful  of  drawing  conclusions 
hastily;  and  the  principal  reproach  that  can  be  made  to  him  is  that 
too  often  under  the  influence  of  party  feelings,  he  allows  them  to 
interfere  where  they  should  not  be  admitted.  He  has  an  intel- 
lectual conscience  which  he  endeavours  to  satisfy,  an  interest 
which  is  more  than  curiosity,  an  end  in  view  the  uniform  ten- 
dency of  which  is  utility.  All  these  considerations  have  but 
little  weight  with  a  Frenchman  ;  and  he  is  habituated  to  consider 
truth  merely  as  an  idol,  old,  antiquated^  and  awkward,  which 
may  be  figured  and  disguised  in  a  thousand  sophistical  shapes  ; 
nay,  which  it  sometimes  becomes  a  duty  to  deform.  To  own 
that  any  thing  out  of  France  can  be  superior  to  any  thing  that  is 
in  it,  would  be  derogatory  to  the  hoBoiur  of  his  country  and  the 
^ory  of  his  sovereign* 

It  is  not  then  surprizing  that  the  first  hibour  of  a  Frenchman 
is  directed  to  mislead  foreigners,  and  to  give  them  too  favourable 
ideas  of  France.  He  acts  upon  this  principle : '  say  all  the  good 
you  can  of  yourself,  there  is  always  some  one  among  the  crowd 
who  will  believe  you ;'  and  by  his  plausible  loquacity  he  often 
succeeds  in  gaining  credit  from  a  guileless  Englishman.  An  Eng- 
lishman, on  the  contrary,  descants  to  the  full  as  largely  on  the 
vices  as  upon  the  virtues  of  his  country,  and  is  too  well  aware  that 
weakness  is  the  lot  of  human  nature  to  be  shocked  when  some 
slight  imperfections  are  laid  to  his  accoiuit ;  though,  ib  his  mind, 
more  than  in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman,  vice  £orms  die  exception 
not  >the  rule  of  human  conduct.  But  a  Frencliman  is  not  con- 
tented with  dubbing  himself  the  first  of  humao  creatures ;  he  con- 
siders himself  as  a  privileged  being  upon  earth,  'exenspt  from  all 
die  defects  of  his  species ;  a  demigod,  for  whose  pleasure  the 
world  was  created,  and  who  does  its  author  miinite  hondur  in 
appearing  to  be  satisfied. 

The  intellectual  endowments  of  the  two  nations  are  also  of  a 
different  complexion,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  advance  that 
the  avera^  is  very  n^uch  in  favour  of  England*  The  French 
have  a  -quick  and  lively  perception  of  all  that  immediately  strikes 
the  senses ;  and  of  the  modifications  of  society  which  are  take« 
in  by  the  eye,  and  caught,  as  it  were,  by  a  glance  of  the  mind. 
But^  when  sound  condusions  are  to  be  drawn^  their  undmrstand- 
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ings  are  in  default ;  and  the  faculty  by  which  ideas  lire  eoofbioe^y 
is  more  defective,  than  that  by  which  they  ?ure  received.  The 
perceptive  powers  of  an  Englishman  may  not  be  so  prompt ;  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  the  things  he  wishes  to  perceive  cannot  be 
so  hastily  observed ;  while  the  quickness  of  ii  Frenchman,  in  a  great 
measure,  results  from  the  futile  nature  of  the  objects  which  attract 
him.  But  at  all  events,  the  former  excels  in  combination  and  in- 
duction, and  in  the  habit  of  generalizing.  The  very  best  advao« 
tages  of  his  country  are  derived  from  his  power  of  reasonmg  justly  ; 
and,  without  it,  the  stupendous  fabric  of  British  prosperity  must 
crumble.  The  education  of  all  classes  in  Great  Britain  is  mora' 
solid  than  that  of  analogous  classes  in  France ;  and  useful  know- 
ledge is  spread  over  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  population.. 
The  peasantry  in  France  inherit  the  mere  ploughshare  instincts 
of  their  fathers ;  the  bourgeois  have  never  heard  of  any  towa 
except  their  own  and  Paris.  Before  the  revolution — and  most 
assuredly  the  elevation  of  corporals  and  laundresses  to  the  ducal 
dignity  has  not  diminished  the  defect — it  was  rare  to  see  9r  well 
spelt  letter  from  a  nobleman  ;  and  the  ladies  knew  more  of  the 
eloquence  du  billet  than  of  orthography.  The  ignorance  of  the 
upper  ranks  has  at  all  times  been  deplorable  in  a  country  which 
holds  so  high  a  situation  in  Europe  ;  and  the  more  so  as,  except 
among  a  few  who  courted  science  as  a  fashion,  real  knowledge 
was  rather  a  title  of  exclusion  among  those  who  called  them- 
selves the  best  society* 

Ther^  is,  in  the  constitution  of  English  and  French  intellect,, 
a.  quality  well  deserving  o^xT  attention,  as  it  has  a  considerable 
influence  upon  their  mode  of  judging.  The  English  have  been 
placed,  by  their  natural  position,  in  a  situation  which  has  roused 
the  best  energies  of  the  species,  and  called  into  action  all  the 
great  and  general  principles  of  human  nature.  It  is  upon  these 
that  our  <:ountrymen  have  always  thought  and  acted ;  atid,  by- 
them,  that  their  understandings  have  been  formed.  The  security, 
of  property^  the  certainty  of  pe^eably  enjoying  the  ffuit  of 
labour,  o|  not  being  deprived  of  our  rights  or  liberty,  while 
innocent,  must  be  among  the  universal  principles  of  social  ex- 
istence, because  they  tend  to  its  uniform  advant^.  They  are, 
so  to  speak,  the  instincts  of  rationality,  and  the  prif^ary  impulses 
oi  civilized  beings^  Now  it  is  to  these,  and  Xo  every  feelmg  of 
the  same  d^scriptiou,  that  the  English  have  paid  ^b^  constant 
adoration.  But  to  ncHoe  of  them  have  the  French  shown  wiy  due 
regard.  Their  natural  situation,  too  favourable  to  thoughtlesniesSj, 
has  allowed  their  minds  to  fuu  riot,  as  it  were,  in  ^  series  of  false- 
positions,  which  are  not  those  of  g^eral  nature ;  and  has  fed  their 
intellects  with  sentiments  which  axe  exceptions  to  thecomipoa 
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kiclinations  of  reflecting  men*  In  every  instance,  their  attach- 
ment to  things  which  reason  holds  most  dear  gives  place  to  fac* 
titioQs  passions.  To  the  sure  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  they  prefer  the  precarious  pleasures  which  un- 
steady wealth  can  purchase  while  it  lasts ;  and,  upon  all  occasions^ 
«et  a  higher  value  on  the  flowers  than  on  the  fruit  of  life;  and, 
with  an  improvidence  which  must  be  unnatural,  because  it  is  de-r 
structive,  they  pluck  the  green,  ear  of  their  com,  to  regale  their 
senses  with  the  fragrance  of  its  blossom. 

The  mornl  portrait  of  the  French  contains  but  few  of  the  great 
features  of  our  nature.  Their  character,  if  what  is  immaterial  in 
iis  could  admit  of  k  substantial  likeness,  might  be  compared  to  a 
rough  hewn  statue  of  the  human  being,  to  which  no  soul  had 
-ever  been  destined ;  and  whose  surface  bad  been  polished,  before 
its  form  was  finished.  Their  feelings,  sentiments,  and  passions, 
are  but  slight  sketches  of  those  which  are  prevalent  among  men ; 
and  we  should  look,  in  vain,  for  any  of  the  strong  lineaments  which 
speak  the  deepest  impressions  of  the  heart,  and  proclaim  its  most 
energetic  affections.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  their  ex- 
istence, is  passed  in  extremes ;  and  the  susceptibility  of  their 
minds  endeavours  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  true  sensibility* 
Impelled  by  an  imagination  rather  physical  than  intellectual, 
which  is  guided  by  little  reason,  and  rarely  bent  upon  any  solid 
pursuit,  every  Frenchman  is  alternately  gigantic  and  dwarfish ;  and 
few  cad  keep  the  middle  stature ;  which  is  the  assimilating  cha^ 
racteristic  of  mankind.  Their  emotions  are  not  the  less  violent 
for  having  originated  in  their  imaginations,  and  for  being  subject 
^o  all  its  variations ;  but  they  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  ex- 
cept themselves  and  the  impulse  or  pleasure  of  the  passing  hpun 

With  feelings  so  flimsy,  and  affections  so  futile,  a  nation  might 
be  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  extreme  of  eveiy  passion  ;  and 
to  be  incapable  of  profound  and  lasting  animosities.  But  the 
violent  fancies  of  light  minds,  though. giddy  foundations  of  bene- 
volence, are  powerful  incitements  to  hatred;  and  it  matters  little 
whether  they  are  permanent  or  not,  provided  they  can  be  excited 
in  such  rapid  succession^  as  leaves  no  sensible  interruption  in  their 
existence.  The  most  extravagant  transports  of  rage  have,  at  all 
times,  been  succeeded,  in  France,  by  excesses  still  more  deplo* 
rable,  and  excited  by  the  most  paltry  causes ;  and  he  who  reads 
the  history  of  that  country,  is  perpetually  astonished  that  such 
extreme  unmeaning  violence  should  have  been  so  lasting.  In 
frivolous  minds  too,  there  is  no  check  upon  outrageous  caprices, 
no  test  to  try  their  legitimacy  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  mercy  and 
benevolence,  together  with  religion,  are  proportionally  weak.  In 
such  ilUgovemed  characters  then,  the  virtues  of  humanity  seldom 
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interpose^  or  interpose  but  feebly,  to  .  calm  their  frenzies ;  and  it 
is  more  easy  to  argue  down  a  tempest  of  the  heart;  than  to  sub- 
due tfee  malignant  and  erroneous  passions  which  have  their  seat 
in  the  imagination. 

la  the  national  character  of  the  English,  all  that,  ia  the 
French,  is  outline  is  filled  up :  the  sketch  is  finished,  and  the 
form  completed,  although  the  surface  may  in  some  parts  be  left 
unpolished,.  Every  essential  feature  of  the  great  image  of  man 
has  been  perfected;  and  every  faculty  and  function  kept  distinct 
and  separate.  Our  affections  do  not  reside  in  our  imaginations ; 
neither,  when  buoyed  up  by  the  passions  of  fancy,  do  we  become 
gigantic,  or  dwarfish  when  they  desert  us.  Our  whole  moral  na- 
ture is  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  Our  religion  is  deep  seated 
in  out  hearts,  and  if  our  passions  wake,  it  wakes  too,  ready  to  op- 
pose its  counterpoise  against  their  bad  suggestions.  We  have  re- 
flection which  seldom  permits  our  virtues  quite  to  slumber ;  and 
which,  even  when  our  pride  swells  highest,  teaches  us  to  ask,  with 
more  humility  than  the  French  have  ever  felt  in  the  midst  of  de- 
gradation, if  all  were  judged  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  per- 
fection, what  would  be  our  doomi* 

Upon  dispositions  thus  previously  biassed,  many  national  events 
have  erected  a  superstructure  of  love  or  hatred,  which  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  The  British  empire  began  the  world  with 
3maller  means  and  fewer  natural  advantages  than  France.  Some 
pf  these  difficulties  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  correct,  or  to 
counterpoise ;  but  some  of  them  no  human  ingenuity  Could  re- 
move. Yet,  by  ably  taking  advantage  of  what  it  was  impossible 
to  turn  to  profit,  and  by  opposing  greater  energies  of  intellect, 
and  stronger  virtues  to  the  obstacles  they  could  not  overcome,  the 
natives  of  Britain  have  raised  their  country  to  a  height  of  povjrer, 
happiness,  and  glory,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  enjoyed 
by  any  other  people  upon  earth.  To  do  this  assertion  justice,  is 
jnuch  beyond  our  space  and  powers ;  yet  we  must  attempt  a  rdpid 
/Bketcb. 

The  historical  events  of  both  nations,  whenever  England  and 
France  have  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  are  such  as  to  leave 
9  long  balance  of  success  and  glory  to  the  credit  of  the  former, 
^During  the  six  centuries  which  succeeded  the  Norman  conquest— 
an  event  in  which  the  French  had  no  share — the  whole  tide  ojf 
fortune  was  without  interruption  in  our  favour.  We  remained  mas 
ters  of  one-third  of  France  during  nearly  four  centuries :  we  won, 
over  the  natives  in  the  very  heart  of  their  natural  dominions,  and 
with  forces  not  more  than  one  to  five,  the  three  most  memorable 
nattles  recorded  in  the  history  of  either  nation,  beside  a  crowd 
^i  lesser  days.     One  ^f  our  monarchs  was  crowned   king  of 
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France  in  their  capital,  and  one  of  tbeir's  was  led  captive  into 
ours.  Henry  VIII.  poised  the  destinies  of  Francis  and  Charles, 
and  Elizabeth  helped  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  France  the 
most  national  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  it — a  benefit  too  great 
to  be  acknowledged.  As  a  counterpoise  to  these,  and  many  other 
bitter  advantages,  we  failed,  in  later  times,  in  our  attempts  to  op-* 
pose  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  French  succeeded  in  helping 
our  colonies  to  become  independent.  But  the  former  event  added 
more  to  the  vanity  of  the  Hourbon  family,  than  to  the  power  of 
France ;  and  the  latter  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  pros- 
perity and  of  the  principles  which  we  ourselves  had  planted 
among  our  American  descendants,  much  more-  than  ^  result  of 
French  interference.  When  universal  terror,  twice  in  one  hundred 
years,  hung  over  Europe,  Britain  alone  remained  undaunted,  and 
held  out,  in  one  hand,  a  shield  to  the  oppressed,  and  in  the  other 
a  scourge  to  the  wicked.  We  accomplished  all  this  by  a  series 
of  victories,  most  galling  to  them ;  by  effacing  their  flag  from  every 
sea,  and,  in  later  times,  by  driving  their  armies  before  us,  over  the 
whole  space  of  ground  which  separates  the  capitals  of  Belgium 
and  Lusitania,  the  distance  between  Thoulouse  and  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  excepted.  In  every  age,  and  in  every  clime,  the  Genius 
of  France  has  been  rebuked  under  us ;  and,  if  she  has  sometimes 
triumphed  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  has  only  been  that  we  might 
become  the  ultimate  heirs  and  depositaries  of  all  her  glory,  purged 
of  all  its  crimes. 

From  the  remotest  period  to  whieh  history  can  reach,  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  internal  state  of  the  two  countries  has  been 
such  as  to  create  more  envy  on  the  one  side,  than  on  the  other. 
With  every  natural  advantage  which  can  conduce  to  national 
prosperity,  much  greater  than  in  Britain,  still  France  has  re- 
mained our  inferior  in  all  the  grand  results  of  happiness,  nay  even 
of  genuine  splendour ;  and  a  fair  comparison  between  the  two 
countries  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  men  the  conviction  that  the 
bounty  of  nature  is  often  more  generously  shown  in  what  she  re- 
fuses, than  in  what  she  prodigally  bestows.  If  we  compare  the 
benefi<ts  which  each  nation  derives  from  its  territorial  resources, 
^ith  those  resources  themselves,  we  shall  find  that  England  has 
done  much  more,  and  that,  at  this  present  moment,  the  balance 
which  her  industry,  her  perseverance,  in  a  word,  which  the  use  of 
her  moral  faculties  has  created,  taking  an  average  of  population, 
wealth,  power,  intellect,  is  about  five  to  one  in  her  favour;  in 
virtue  and  happiness  much  higher.  And  let  not  the  word  wealth 
alarm  the  men  of  any  party.  What  we  advance  we  can  prove. 
If  since  the  day  when  our  present  debt  began,  we  had  had  re* 
course  to  the  same  means  which  the  French  have  employed, 
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during  the. same  period^  that  is  to«ay,  bankntptcies,  fraudulent 
and  rapacious ;  violent  breaches  of  national  faith ;  foreign  end 
domestic  plunder,  contTscations,  &,c.  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try, instead  of  owing  c£80()/XX),(XX)  sterting,  would  90W  have  at 
kast  thrice  that  sum  at  its  disposal.  But  then  it  would  have  been, 
like  that  of  France,  dishonest;  and  we  could  not  then  assert^  as 
we  now  do,  that  should  any  public  emergency  create  a  sudden  de«- 
mand'  for  money,  in  both  countries,  the  sums  which  in  a  given 
time,  however  long  or  short,  would  be  forthcoming,  would  be  at 
the  very  lowest  computation  in  equal  numbers  of  pounds  sterling 
in  England,  and  of  francs  in  France ;  or  as  twenty- four  to  ope« 
We  found  this  assertion,  not  upon  any  vague  surmise;  butupoti 
absolute  documents  too  long  to  be  developed  at  this  moment* 

The  same  superiority  will  be  found  to  be  our  lot  in  every  other 
department  of  intellect.  In  the  moral  and  political  sciences, 
those  on  which  the  happiness  of  nations  depends;  we  are,  both  ii| 
theory  and  practice,  some  centuries  more  advanced  than  France, 
In  the  exact  sciences,  those  in  which  she  claims  the  greatest  pre- 
eminence, we  are  still  her  superiors,  and  our  excellence  is  greatest 
in  those  very  branches  which  demand  the  greatest  reach  of  mind, 
mathematics,  optics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  medicine. 
In  a  word^ 'there  are  but  two  roads  to  national  supremacy ;  nature 
and  art — and  where  nature  has  done  least,  art  must  do  the  most, 
One  of  the  most  taunting  delights  of  the  French,  is  to  cast  in  our 
teeth  the  penury  of  our  soil,  the  ungratefulness  of  our  climate,  and 
tiie  scantiness  of  all  our  natural  means — if  they  loved  us,  tHey 
could  not  pay  a  nobler  homage  to  our  virtues  and  our  wisdom 
than  is  unconsciously  conveyed  in  this  sneer  at  the  origindl 
exiguity  of  our  means; — and  they  are,  above  all,  exasperated  to 
see,  that,  with  a  smaller  and  a  poorer  territwyj  with  a  land  not 
flowing  with  wine  and  oil,  and  with  little  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  population,  we  huve  risen  to  a  height  which^  even  while  they 
rail  at  it,  they  can  hardly  scan. 

In  summing  up  what  precedes  then,  we  must  conclude  thdt  the 
French  are  much  more  capable  of  feeling  the  full  force  of  the 
baleful  passions,  arid  of  giving  themselves  up  uncontrduledly  to 
their  influence,  than  we  are ;  and  that  we  are  more  capable  of 
inspiring  pure  hatred  than  they  are;  consequently,  that  ev6ty 
motive  conspires  to  raise  their  detestatipti  of  us  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Our  happiness,  liberty,  and  wisdom,  which  they  cannot 
either  imitate  or  injure ;  our  stupendous  achievements,  .  the  ele* 
vation  of  our  virtues,  nay,  the  very  gralideur  of  our  failings,  and 
lasty  though  not  the  least,  our  clemency,  generosity,  atid  munifi- 
cence, so  often  shown  in  return  for  their  incessapt  intrigue  anc) 
constant  outrage  against  us,  afford  no  palliative  to  their  enmity. 
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Sut  ia  di^  character  of  the  French  are  many  things  which  soften 
aakaosityy  and  make  it  less  bitter,  though  not  less  insolent,  than 
when  goaded  on  by  envy.  To  us  a  Frenchman  brings  the  honour- 
able homage  of  his  worst  hatred  unalloyed ;  while  we  find  many  a 
mitigating  quality  betwixt  him  and  the  most  envenomed  feelings 
we  can  bear  him,  VVitli  the  best  will  to  do  so  he  cannot  despise 
us,  and  therefore  is  his  hatred  the  more  acrimonious. 

Another  thing  which  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  a  French* 
man  to  form  just  ideas  of  England,  than  for  an  Englishman  to 
judge  of  France,  is  the  great  development  of  all  the  intellectual 
powers  in  this  country  ;  and  which,  to  be  appreciated,  should  be 
scrutinized  by  minds  capable  at  least  of  comprehending,  though 
they  may  not  practise,  what  they  contemplate.  France,  reduced^ 
to  its  intrinsic  value,  is  one  of  the  countries  in  Europe  the  most 
e.asy  to  appreciate :  the  only  difficulty  is  so  to  reduce  it,  amid  the 
illusions  which  court  our  favour,  and  the  speciousness  which  mis- 
leads our  judgment.  All  the  real  good  which  it  contains  mor^  than 
England,  consists  mainly  in  such  things  as  are  perceived  by  the 
eye,  and  are  the  objects  of  our  grosser  senses ;  in  the  beauty  of 
a  clearer  sky,  and  the  charms  of  a  more  exhilarating  climate ;  in 
a  greater  proportion  of  luxury,  and  a  more  studious  attention  to 
physical  refinement,  to  all  that  can  afford  enjoyment,  instead  of 
happiness,  apd  flatter  sensuality,  without  awakening  a  thought. 
But  for  any  thing  more  solid  we  must  not  look.  From  their  poli-* 
tical  institutions,  their  industry,  their  literature,  we  could  not  jeam 
the  twentieth  part  of  what  we  could  teach ;  and  the  instruction  we 
might  reap,  is,  in  most  cases,  surrounded  by  so  much  harm,  as  to 
make  it  often  a  dangerous  acquisition.  The  most  useful  lesson 
that  is  to  be  learned  among  them  is,  that  the  first  moments  we 
spend  with  a  Frenchman  are,  in  general,  the  most  pleasing  we 
ever  shall  hav^  in  his  society ;  and  the  first  glance  of  France,r-r- 
before  the  few  brilliant  specks  upon  its  surface  have  shown  the 
darkness  visible  throughout  the  mass, — is  the  most  favourable  view 
ia  which  a  rational  mind  can  contemplate  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants* Every  day  lays  bare  some  new  defect ;  and — wje  speak 
it  from  having  repeatedly  watched  the  progress  of  opinion  among 
some  of  our  own  infatuated  countrymen,  in  whom  time  and  ob- 
,  servation  have  accomplished  a  cure, — the  last  and  true  conclusion 
to  which  their  admirers  must  come  is,  that  they  are  a  nation  with- 
out feeling  and  without  principle. 

The  country  of  Europe,  the  good  of  which  it  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  appreciate,  in  its  full  extent,  is  Britani.  It  requires  a 
longer  acquaintance  with  us,  and  a  deeper  study,  tp  kiiow  us 
thoroughly,  than  to  know  any  other  nation ;  not  merely  because  we 
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are  less  demonstrative^  but  because  a  greater  share  of  wisdom  a&d 
combination  has  concurred  to  form  our  institutions,  and  still  main- 
tains them,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  institutions  of  any  other 
country.  They  who  consider  us  by  the  eye  alone,  who  see  nothing 
but  the  means  employed,  and  distinguish  no  end,  no  result,  may 
indeed  be  a  little  bewildered;  because  it  is  a  principle  with  us, 
that  the  means  employed  should  be  left  open  to  inspection :  for 
we  expect  more  profit  from  discussing  their  imperfections,  than 
from  extolling  their  deserts.  Some  intelligent  foreigners,  and, 
among  the  number,  we  may  reckon  M.  Simon,  have,  at  first,  seen 
nothing  in  the  publicity  with  which  matters,  held  secret  in  other 
countries,  are  treated  in  England,  but  the  disgusting  play  of 
every  passion,  openly  avowed  in  the  broad  face  of  day,  without 
a  blush ;  and,  from  the  spectacle  before  their  eyes,  they  have  gene- 
rally concluded  how  much  worse  must  be  that  which  is  concealed. 
M.  Simon,  indeed,  with  his  usual  candour,  expressed  his  admira- 
tion at  the  ends  obtained ;  but  he  is  puzzled  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion which  leads  to  so  much  real  beauty,  through  so  much  appa- 
rent deformity.  But  we  are  not  to  be  studied  by  partial  contem- 
plation, and  piecemeal  prying  into  every  petty  detail,  which  men 
expect  to  find  as  perfect  in  the  means  as  in  the  end  ;  as  if  the 
Augean  labour  of  cleansing  l^uman  society  could  be  accomplished 
without  some  disgusting  particulars.  They  take  a  vast  machine 
to  pieces,  and  expect  to  find  it  as  eflicient  when  separate  as  when 
combined ;  that  every  wheel  should  move,  and  every  pinion  be  ac- 
tively impelled. 

The  practical  difficulty  of  judging  England  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  instance  of  one  of  the  greatest  foreigners  that  ever 
wrote  upon  this  country.  Montesquieu,  in  his  '  Notes  sur  FAn- 
gleterre,'  relates  a  number  of  observations  which  he  made  there  ^ 
about  the  year  1730,  and  we  cannot  help  bringing  a  few  of  them 
together  on  this  occasion,  as  they  appear  to  us  particularly  well 
calculated  to  elucidate  what  we  advance ;  so  strangely  are  they  at 
variance  among  themselves,  and  so  powerfully  do  they  contrast 
with  the  immutable  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  in  the 
calmness  of  study  and  meditation,  when  his  judgment  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  contemplation  of  objects  which  his  mind  was 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  behold  in  action. 

Strangers,  he  says,  complain  that  the  English  do  not  love 
them.  How  can  the  English,  who  do  not  love  each  other,  love 
strangers  ?  Corruption  is  gaining  groimd  in  every  rank — Money 
is  the  summum  bonum.  Honour  and  virtue  are  held  as  nothing. 
— Scotch  members  of  parliament  sell  their  votes  for  200/.  be- 
cause they  can  get  no  more  for  them. — The  English  are  no  longer 
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woithj  their  liberty.  They  sell  it  to  the  king,  and  if  the  king 
were  to  give  it  back  again  to  thein^  they  would  sell  it  again. — A 
minister  thinks  of  nothing  but  triumphing  over  his  adversary ; 
and  in  order  to  do  so^  he  would  sell  his  country  and  all  the  po- 
tentates in  the  world. — Every  day  respect  for  the  crown  dimi- 
nishes.-^—There  is  no  religion  in  England.  A  person  having  said 
that  he  believed  something  that  he  had  heard,  as  he  believed  an 
article  of  his  faith,  every  person  present  burst  out  a-laughingin  his 
face.  Finally, — who  would  expect  it  i  He  says — England  is  at 
this  moment  die  freest  country  in  the  world,  without  excepting 
any  republic  upon  earth,  because  the  sovereign  has  not  the  power 
of  injuring  any  one  ; — and  again,  *  the  liberty  which  one  enjoys 
in  London  isthe  liberty  of  honest  men,  different  from  that  which 
exists  in  Venice,  which  is  to  live  with  strumpets  and  to  marry 
them.  The  equality  one  enjoys  in  London  is  the  equality  of 
honest  men,  different  from  the  Dutch  liberty,  which  is  the  Uberty 
of  the  mob.'; — Now  surely,  no  person  who  reflects  upon  these 
few  sentences  would  suppose  them  to  have  been  written  by  the 
man  who  says,  and  truly  says,  that  virtue  is  the  basis  of  all  pub- 
lic liberty.  They  may  however  afford  some  cons(^ation  to  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  alarmed  at  the  sad  prognostication  with 
which  many  good  or  eviUminded  persons  threaten  British  free- 
dom. Most  unquestionably  the  nation  which,  ninety  years  ago, 
was  no  longer  worthy  of  liberty,  could  not  now,  unless  by  some 
miraculous  regeneration,  be  free.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  was 
Montesquieu  who,  after  long  studying  the  English  language  in 
his  closet,  hazarded  articulating  a  few  words  of  it,  to  which, 
when  he  had  frequently  repeated  them  to  some  indulgent  native, 
he  received  for  answer,  *  Beg  pardon,  Sir,  but  I  don't  understand 
French.'  Nor  could  Montesquieu  better  comprehend  the  lan- 
guage and  the  signs  of  practical  liberty ;  and  all  the  frailties 
which  it  lays  bare  to  the  world,  and  which,  in  despotism,  are  swept 
away  in  silence,  he  took  for  the  marks  of  unworthiness,  even 
though  he  saw,  beyond  dispute,  that  freedom,  such  as,  by  his  own 
confession,  none  else  on  earth  enjoyed,  was  the  result. 

The  passions  of  the  human  heart  can  no  more  be  eradicated, 
than  the  properties  of  matter;  and  when  repressed  by  force 
upon  the  one  side,  they  burst  out  with  greater  violence  upon  the 
other.  The  governments  which  have  established  themselves 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  their  total  suppression,  are,  indeed,  most 
awful  models  of  simplicity;  for  they  know  but  one  principle 
of  action,  but  one  single  rule  of  right  and  wrong;  and  that,  as 
the  great  man  just  quoted,  and  who  was  himself  a  subject  of  a 
government  not  much  unlike  to  one  of  these,  first  dared  to  say,  is 
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terror — the  dread  of  punishment  according  to  the  will  of  one 
inaD>  without  law  or  judgment.  But  the  government  of  Britain 
allows,  the  heart  to  find  its  own  corrective  within  itself;  and  has 
not  attempted  to  attain  a  pernicious  simplicity,  which  cannot  eo^ 
exist  with  liberty.  '  Natura  suis  armis  vieta/  is  the  faithful  legend 
of  all  our  institutions  ;  and  we  look  for  rest  in  the  just  balance 
and  equilibrium  of  contending  forces,  not  in  their  destruction; 
We  conceive  the  whole  science  of  liberty  and  legislation  to 
consist  in  applying  the  laivs,  by  which  the  human  creature  may 
remain  quiescent  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  impulses,  as  the  great 
centre  of  our  solar  system,  amid  the  attractions  which  solicit  him 
in  every  direction.  * 

The  vivifying  principle  and  the  soul  of  our  whole  system  is 
publicity ;  and  this  alone  is  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favoun 
The  only  motives  which  a  naUon  can  have  for  laying  bare  its  im^ 
perfections,  unless  we  suppose  it  suuk  below  all  earthly  degrada*^ 
tion,  and  then  it  could  not  be  free,  are  sincerity,  a:  love  of  truth 
and  horcor  of  deceit,  a  consciousness  of  imperfection,  a  wish  and 
a  power  to  become  better,  a  decided  will  to  meet  the  coming  evili, 
and  not  to  shrink  from  the  pakiful  operation  of  inquiry.  Let  those 
who  censure  us,  then,  for  having  exposed  to  public  view  the  least 
attractive  parts  of  the  human  character,  look  to  the  consequences 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye ;  and  they  will  learn  to  appreciate  apec^ 
pie  disgraced  by  fewer  historical  crimes  and  less  general  immo^ 
rality  than  could  be  found  at  this  moment  in  Europe,  or  perhaps 
in  history.  They  will  see  the  nation  that  has  resolved  the  grandest 
political  problem,  which  He,  whose  will  it  is  that  human  creatures 
should  be  happiest  in  society,  could  leave  possible  to  the  ingenuity 
of  finite  beings — with  the  smallest  original  means  to  compass  the 
greatest  ends  of  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  liberty,  virtue  and 
happiness. 

A  reasonable  hope  might  have  been  formed,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  that  the  country  in  which  so  much  rational  pro»^ 
perity  exists^  would  become  better  known  to  foreigtiers,  and, 
above  all,  to  Frenchmen.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  latter  visited  us.  Among  them  some  were  birds  of  passage ; 
others  remained  with  us.  They  who  were  our  friends  and  free,  en- 
joyed the  amplest  opportunities  of  learning  what  they  pleased 
among  us.  But  they  were  exiles  and  unfortunate.  Their  minds 
were  bent  upon  their  *  dulces  Argos.'  Our  successes  were  painful 
to  them,  our  reverses  brought  them  despair.  Even  our  benefit 
cence,  though  be^owed  without  ostentation,  was  galling  to  them  * 
and  when  the  last  band  of  the  emigrants  came  to  us,  they  \v\\o  had 
lingered  in  every  other  part  of  Europe,  until  impending  deatk  had 
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driven  them  to  this  hospitable  shore^  where  the  cries  of  the 
wretched  are  never  heard  in  vain,  they  received,  with  reluctance, 
a.  bounty,  in  which  they  at  last  felt  they  should  not  have  so  long 
delayed  to  trust.  Yet,  in  the  great  number  who  came  here  late 
or  earlyi  it  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  oue  or  twa 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  their  residence,  to  study  a  country 
which  had  so  long  been,  at  least,  the  rival  of  their  own,  and  the 
object  of  their  envy  and  aversion.  But  they  remained  attached 
to  their  own  habits,  regretting  their  delicious  Paris — ludum  Pari- 
demque — and  the  Opera  which  made  it  dear  to  them — and  returned 
home  without  carrying  back  a  single  idea  that  might  be  useful* 
The  list  of  those  who  studied  our  laws,  institutions  and  govern** 
ment ;  who  even  deigned  to  learn  our  language,  or  thought  that,  in 
any  point  of  worthiness,  we  deserved  their  attention,  would  be 
small  indeed.  Yet,  the  emigrants,  beyond  any  comparison,  were/ 
if  not  the  most  philosophical,  the  most  honourable  portion  of  the 
French  population. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  was  eminently  distinguished 
for  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons :  and  his  loyalty 
is  the  more  meritorious,  as  he  does  not  belong  to  the  class  in 
which  royalism  is  a  duty.  In  his  rambles  he  visited  many  coun-* 
tries,  and  was  alternately  busied  in  diplomatic  negociations  and 
commercial  speculations.  His  success  in  the  latter  has  been,  at 
least,  equivocal ;  and  thence  it  is  most  probable  that  the  voice 
of  rumour  pointed  him  out  as  likely  to  be  named  minister  of  the 
French  finances.  But  France,  not  finding  any  person  among  hep 
own  children  worthy  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  her  treasury,  at 
last  had  recourse  to  her  old  method  of  calling  in  a  foreigner,  M. 
Corvette,  once  a  petty  fogging  lawyer  in  his  native  Genoa;  then 
its  betrayer;  then  a  director  of  the  Ligurian  Republic ;  then  count 
of  the  imperial  manufactory,  and  counsellor  of  state  to  Buona- 
parte; and,  finally,  by  a  natural  progression,  minister  of  finance 
to  Lewis  XVIII. 

M.  Rubichon,  however,  is  not  without  talent.  He  has  the  com-' 
plete  mind  of  a  Frenchman  ;  quickness  of  perception,  incapacity 
of  induction,  vanity,  inerrability,  and  the  presumption  common  to 
his  countrymen,  that,  because  France  is  France,  and  he  is  a 
Frenchman,  every  thing  there  must  be  right,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  wrong.  He  is  one  of  those,  who,  the  more  they  ad-> 
vance,  go  the  more  astray.  The  work  he  has  published  is  worthy 
of  such  a  mind ;  for  in  583  pages  of  his  first,  and  425  of  his  se- 
cond volume,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  combination 
of  ideas  which  is  just,  or  one  conclusion  which  facts  or  principles  > 
would  authorize. 
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We  are  not  induced  to  pronounce  this  opinion  by  any  resent- 
ment towards  M.  Rubichon;  for  he  is  one  of  the  most  lenient  de- 
tractors whom  England  has  found  for  along  time  among  his  coun- 
trymen. We  are  quite  sure  too  that  he  is  sincere  in  what  he  says, 
apd  that  he  is  not  warped  by  any  voluntary  prejudices.  He  judges 
England  and  France  just  as  he  would  a  book,  or  a  prospect,  or 
a  ballet ;  and  is  not  more  in  an  error  about  them  than  he  would 
be  about  the  merest  trifle.  He  appears  to  possess  one  of  those 
minds  which  cannot  see  any  thing  exactly  where  it  is ;  but  living 
in  a  strongly  refracting  medium,  never  looks  at  it  in  a  straight 
line,  or  beholds  it  otherwise  than  distorted ;  and  taking  the  pris- 
matic colours  of  his  inflected  vision  for  the  tints  of  nature,  is 
always  the  more  convinced  by  the  lengthened  spectrum  of  his 
imagination,  the  more  it  differs  from  the  object  of  which  he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  the  exact  representation.  We  should  not  indeed 
have  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers,  were  it  not 
that  in  point  of  false  but  well-meaning  judgment  he  is  a  kind  of 
phenomenon.  His  work  too  has  had  some  success  in  France,  and 
IS  even  referred  to  by  persons  of  a  certain  class  there  as  their  po- 
litical creed  concerning  the  countries  which  he  compares;  and 
many  who  imagine  they  have  just  notions  upon  England  and  her 
feudal  system,  quote  M.  Rubichon,  perhaps,  as  Tacitus  De 
Moribus  Germanonim  might  have  been  quoted  at  the  court  of 
Domitian.  Our  object  then  is  to  let  the  English  public  know 
what  the  state  of  belief  and  knowledge  is  among  our  neighbours 
concerning  our  country,  and  that  among  persons  more  respectable 
than  the  fond  sectaries  of  General  Pillet. 

M.  Rubichon  allows  that  the  English  had  by  nature  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  but  says  that  our  institutions,  our  internal  policy^ 
have  injured  them.  A  representative  government,  the  reformation, 
the  revolution,  have  prevented  us  from  running  the  same  career  of 
prosperity  which  we  might  have  reached  in  common  with  France. 
He  IS  a  strenuous  advocate  for  divine  rights,  which  he  asserts  not 
only  in  favour  of  kings,  but  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  by 
divine  right  that  every  man  is  what  he  is ;  and  this  is  the  true 
doctrine,  because  it  is  the  doctrine  of  liberty.  The  representative 
system  is  adverse  to  liberty  and  civilization — a  system  to  which 
the  people  have  as  much  right  as  Caligula's  horse  had  to  the 
consulship.  Such  a  mode  of  legislation  can  be  advantageous  only 
when  the  framers  of  the  laws  are  not  parties  interested;  when 
laws  for  England  are  made  in  Paris,  and  laws  for  France  in  Lon- 
don. Trial  by  jury  is  held  in  the  highest  contempt  by  English 
jurists,  yet  not  so  much  as  it  deserves.  The  current  price  for 
a  seat  in  parliament  is  5(X)0/.  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  (for  be 
has  coupled  these  names  together)  were  wrong  in  calling  the 
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Hoase  of  Commons  a  democratic  institution.  In  England  the  pO- 
pulai*  party  is  weaker  than  the  aristocratic  or  the  monarchical; 
but  in  old  France  stronger,  because  in  the  Utter  the  parliaments 
were  not  elected.  The  feudal  system  is,  at  this  hqur,  maintained 
in  its  full  vigour  in  England^  and  without  it  she  must  have  long 
since  fallen.  The  Catholic  religion  is  more  conducive  to  morality^ 
liberty,  civilization  and  prosperity,  than  the  protestant;  and  hence 
the  Protestant  electors  are  obliged  (not  enabled)  to  keep  on  foot 
more  numerous  armies  than  the  Catholic.  The  reformation  was 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  confiscation  and  spoliation  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  Presentations  to  livings  are  usually  sold  by 
auction,  or  played  for  at  the  gaming  table.  All  improvements  id 
modern  literature,  science  and  the  fine  arts  are  due  to  learned 
corporations,  such  as  once  existed  in  certain  Catholic  religious 
orders;  and  wherever  these  have  been  suppressed,  learning  has 
unifonrily  declined;  hence  the  bourgeoisie  of  England  is  the  most 
ignorant  in  the  world;  and  no  nation  so  little  knows  its  own  con-;> 
stitution  as  we  do,  and  no  men  from  their  early  youth  are  jimbued 
with  such  contracted  ideas  as  the  English.  Hence,  too,  we  never 
have  possessed  one  good  publicist;  for  Coke,  Hale  and  Holt 
were  vast  but  vicious  minds ;  Blackstone  was  one  of  the  most  ill- 
judging  intellects  that  fertile  Britain  ever  has  produced;  Pitt  was 
a  ninny  and  coxcomb,  and  Dundas  the  only  statesman  of  the 
country  who  never  had  a  wrong  idea.  The  territory  of  England 
twenty-five  years  ago  might  have  been  divided  into  terres  rptu- 
rieres,  nobles  and  communales.  In  France  the  lawyer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  citizen,  possessed  much  landed  property ;  in  England 
scarcely  any.  Want  of  taste  in  such  things  as  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion made  common,  has  dreadfully  increased  the  immorality  of 
England — so  much  so  that  no  man  can  purchase  any  thing  un- 
seen, or  trust  in  another's  word.  What  distinguishes  the  females 
of  this  country  from  all  other  European  women,  is — a  bunch  of 
keys  at  their  sides;  and  even  the  most  fashionable,  she  who  has 
no  pockets  to  carry  her  handkerchief,  puts  on  a  gaoler's  girdle 
whenever  she  goes  out  from  home,  attached  to  which,  at  every 
step  she  takes,  the  pendant  keys  that  protect  her  property  from 
domestic  spoliation,  jingle  in  the  ears  of  her  admirers:  and,  to 
crown  all,  public  spirit  is  the  bane  of  empires. 

We  wish  we  could  sometimes  confide  in  M.  Rubichon,  for  he 
is  occasionally  flattering  and  consolatory.  The  power  of  England^ 
already  colossal,  is  only  in  its  dawn.  The  average  yearly  consump- 
tion of  meat  in  England  is  'E20lbs.  per  head ;  in  France  lOlbs. :  of 
wheat,  3|  hectolitres  per  head,  yearly,  in  England ;  in  France^ 
Jf.  The  product  of  labour  to  a  southern  Frenchman  is  8 ;  to  an 
Italian,  22 ;  to  a  northern  Frenchman,  26 ;  to  a  northern  German^ 
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•40;  to  an  EogUsbmatt,  140 :  hence  the  labour  of  one  Eiiglfafi^ 
rtfaft  produces  8|  times  as  much  as  the  labour  of  one  French- 
inan.  An  English  scarcity,  compared  to  a  French  scarcity,  is  a» 
the  noces  de  Gamache  to  Count  Ugolin^s  tower  (this  indeed  we 
must  vouch  for,  as  also  for  this ; — that  what  is  called  ruin  and  po- 
verty in  England,  bears  an  aspect  of  more  real  comfort,  than  all 
the  splendour  we. ever  saw  elsewhere.)  In  England  thirty  horses 
are  kept  for  pleasure  to  one  in  France.  England  has  not  yet  the 
tenth  part  of  the  wealth  she  will  have.  The  first  question  French- 
men ask  in  England  is,  '  Where  is  the  peasantry  ?'*  All  this  cer- 
tainly wears  a  very  satisfactory  appearance ;  but,  coming  from  Af. 
Rubicbon,  it  is  quite  alarming ;  aiid  we  could  almost  fear  that  our 
poor  country  is  fast  verging  to  its  ruin.  Another  eulogium  of  his 
we  must  concur  in — '  L'histoire  de  TAngleterre  est  si  belle  et  si 
J)ure  quant  k  ses  relations  extferienres,  que  les  Anglois,  comme  tels 
jouissent  d'une  grande  consideration.'  In  whatever  sense  he  uses 
this  phrase,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  a  Frenchman,  who  speaks  ill 
of  us  in  other  respects,  does  not  cast  in  our  teeth  the  hackneyed 
phrase  of  'Punica  fides.'  It  is  quite  inconceivable  how  many  upon 
the  continent,  urged  on  by  the  vociferations  of  France,  believe^ 
or  affect  to  believe,  as  they  once  did>  the  story  of  Thionville,  that 
we  led  the  emigrants  to  Quiberon  to  be  slaughtered ;  that  we 
Ivere  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  that  we 
winked  at  the  invasion  of  France  by  Buonaparte,  from  Elba.  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  say  it  would  have  been  less  perfidious  and  less 
expensive  too,  to  leave  the  emigrants  to  perish  from  want  and 
misery,  in  those  very  countries  which  bear  but  a  small  portion  of 
French  hatred,  than  to  equip  a  costly  expedition,  for  the  purpose 
of  betraying  them  to  the  revolutionary  swords  of  their  country- 
men. It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  hundred  days  of  Buonaparte's 
last  reign  cost  us  8,000,000/.  sterlmg. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  M.  Rubicbon  and  his  innocuous  ab- 
surdity, with  two  extracts  from  his  work,  the  one  containing  some 
strictures  upon  modem  French  glory,  the  other  u[ion  the  actual 
state  of  policy,  smtce  the  return  of  Louis  X  Vill.  They  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  which,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  mind 
deprived  of  all  sound  judgement,  must^  if  it  has  any  sound  qua- 
lity, possess  some  glow. 

*  Quest  devenue,  hel4s!  cette  roalheureuse  France,  depuis  qu'elle 
s'est  laiss^e  balotter  entre  les  mains  de  tant  d'avanturiers  ?  lis  Tent  de- 
pouill^  de  ces  biens  ecclesiastiqoes  qui  entretenoient,  dans  les  cam- 
pagnes,  ceculte  qui  r^pandoitdesjouissances  morales,  des  consolations, 

*  We  htard  a  similar  qoestion  asked  lu  Sir  Francis  Bard^tt's  riot.  A  Frenchnuiii 
newly  vrired  in  England  went  to  see  what  was  going  forward,  and  cooceiying  that  the 
crowd  consisted  of  spectators  like  himself,  asked,  wliere  is  the  mob  ? 
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et^evoit  Pmhc  de  l*itgrtcoltkur ;  des  biens  de  ees  orfftarieni,  tt^  tant 
d'autres  congregations  zelees,  qui  presentoient  an  peoples  des  villet 
I'appas  d'une  instruction  gratuite  dans  la  latinite^  Thistoire,  la  po^ie, 

]  eloquence ;  des  biens  de  ces  Benedictins,  &c des  biens  de  cef 

Fr^r«s  de  la  Charite/  (the  well  known  Phre  Elise  was  one  of  these !) '  aux- 
f^uels  la  chirurgie,  la  raedecine  et  Tanatomie  dovvent  tout .  • .  .Tant  de 
prospi^rit^  detruite,  ces  nobles  villes  de  Lyons,  de  Marseille,  de  Bour- 
deaux,  qui,  par  leur  splendeur,  feroient  croire  quelles  avoient  6te  fon- 
dles par  des  homnies  qui  avoient  ^  jouir,  et  non  k  acquerir,  furent  de- 
sert6es ;  la  navigation,  cet  art  ^ui  demande  tant  de  corabinaisons  qu'^ 
lui  seul  il  fait  la  gloire  d'un  empire,  et  prouve  combien  Tessor  des  mo- 
dernes  est  superieur  h,  celui  des  anciens,  fut  abandonnee.  L'Inde,  ii^ 
moin  si  longtems  de  la  gloire  de  nos  armeeg  navales^  voit  fuyant  notre  ma- 
rinie  militaire  devant  une  marine  marchande ;  les  colonies,  h,  qui  notre 
pavilion  annonpoit  nagu^re  de  si  belles  lois,  une  si  douce  administration, 
vn  CQ^imerce  si  probe  et  si  prosp^re,  des  voyageurs  si  spa  vans,  der 
m^Lndent  (o\ix  author  has  written  demande  in  the  singular,)  si  la  France 
f^xiste  encore;  et  od  tant  de  gloire  fletrie  a-t-elle  trouv^  des  compensa- 
jions  ? — dans  la  gloire  militaire — 

*  Mais,  je  le  demande,  est-ce  que  Tart  des  Cond6  et  des  Turenne  a 
iet6  avance  par  ces  gens-ci  ?  Quoique  des  myriades  d'hommes  aient  sa- 
ciifies  h,  leiir  apprentissage  dans  une  profession  que  ces  deux  grands 
liommes  furent  comme  obliges  de  deviner,  est-ce  quau  milieu  de  leurs 
forfanteries,  aucun  de  nos  parvenus  a  ose  se  comparer  k  eux  ?  Je  dis, 
forfanteries,  parce  que  lorsqu'on  leur  a  fait  observer  qu'ils  n'avoient  ja- 
mais exerc^  cet  art,  ni  dans  ses  finesses  ni  dans  ses  difficultes,  pvia- 
qu'ils  ont  toujpurs  eu  de  nouvelles  armies  h  consommer,  sans  jamais 
combiner  leur  nourriture,  leurs  v^temeus,  leurs  hopitaux  ou  leurs 
tentes,  ils  ont  toujours  pretend u  y. avoir  suppl^e  par  leur  bravoure.  A 
les  entendre,  ne  croiroit-on  pas  que  les  Franpais,  pour  compter  parmi 
les  militaires  de  TEurope,  avoient  les  ro^mes  conditions  h  remplir  qu'un 
cadet  qui  entre  dans  un  regiment ;  qu'ils  avoient  leurs  preuves  de  bra- 
voure a  faire?  Certes,  si  Mars,  aveugle  comme  Cupidon,  doit  aussi  se 
laisser  conduire  par  la  folie,  la  France,  depuis  vingt  ans  lui,  a  fourni  de 
dignes  conducteurs.  Mais  est-ce  que  nos  parvenus  ont  obtenu  quelque 
superiority  dans  cette  bravoure  sublime  qui  consiste  k  supporter  les 
d^fis,  les  sarcasmes,  les  insultes  d'une  arm6e  qui  a  int^rSt  de  cembattre ; 
dans  cette  bravoure  qui  dedaigne  de  cqrrompre  les  ennemis ;  qui,  dans 
Tadversit^,  iie  c^de  k  aucune  alarme,  n'abandonne  passes  blesses;  ne 
«e  livre,  ni  k  une  retraite  d^sordonn^e,  ni  k  unefuite  inutile?  La  France, 
je  le  s^ais,  a  de  belles  pag^  k  ajouter  k  son  hiiteire  militaira;  maii  riles 
ne  soRt  pas  plus  belles  que  Iburs  pr^c^entes.  Elle  en  a,  au  contraire, 
ji'une  ^nominie  sans  exempie;  carjusqu'a  pr^nt,  elle  n'avoit 'jamais 
rconfie  ses  armees  k  tel  general  qui  ait  voulu  les  livrer  k  rennemi ;  on 
h  tel  autre  qui,  pour  sauver  son  pillage,  en  ait  sacrifie  la  siiiet6  et 
I'existence ;  ou  k  tel  autre  qui  Fait  secr^tement  et  l&chement  abao- 
donn^  dan^  ses  desastres/ 

Witk  the  genera)  tone  pf  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  follow- 
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iug  ettiact>  we  most  heartflj  concur.    He  says  that,  on  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons — 

*  La  Majesl^  Royale  reparoissoit  aussi  forte  qu'eclatante.  La  France  et 
^on  roi  devoienl  pardonner  h,  tant  de  crimes'  (the  crimes  of  the  revolu- 
tion,) '  inaia^ils/;oMtw/i^les  punir;  ils  devoientles  oublier,  mais  devoient- 
ils  les  liecoropenser?  Devoit-on  voirdes  pr^tresapostats,  incestueux,  on 
niari^s,des  professeursd'atheisme,  de  cyniques  speculateurs,s'emparer  du 
sceptre?  Devoit-on  voirles  horames  les  plus  souill^s  des  hommes, pr^s 
de  qui  ies  senateurs  de  Caligula  faisoient  honneur  h,  I'esp^ce  humainei 
partager  les  fonclions  publiques  les  plus  elevees  avec  les  families  les  plus 
pures  par  leur  fid^lite  et  les  plus  illustres  par  leur  naissance?  Qu'enest- 
il  arriv^  ?  lis  ont  r6veill6  Ces  ra^mes  vices  qui  depuis  longteras  re- 
duits  h,  Tengourdissement  par  Tusurpateur  lui  avoient,  (avoit  in  the  au- 
thor,  who  is  frequently  ungrammatical)  fait  pardonner  sa  sombre  tyran- 
nic ;  ils  ont  rappelle  toutes  les  doctrines  populaires ;  ils  ont  excit6  de 
nouveaux  rugissemens  contre  la  l^gitimite  ou  Tautorit^  du  souverain, 
contre  les  devoirs  de  la  religion  et  Tinfluence  des  pasteurs,  contre  les 
pouvoirs  et  les  droits  de  la  noblesse,  lis  ont  fait  parade  de  colore,  de 
iiaine,dejalousie  qu'ilsn'eprouvent  pas;  c'etoitpeut-^tre  pour  la  premiere 
foisdans  ce  monde  que  des  sentimens  si  criminels  ^tolent  factices;  ils 
n'avoient  rien  de  vrai,  rien  de  fond^,  rien  de  nature! ;  la  corruption  n'a- 
Voit  jamais  demande  tant  de  science,  Tatrocit^  tant  de  calculs;  mais  il 
falloit  obtenir  de  grands  complices  dans  de  nouveaux  sacrileges/ — Farther 
«nhe  says — *I1  revientce  monstre  qui  pendant  si  longtemsne  s'estcomnie 
Moloch  abfeuve  que  de  larmes  maternelles ;  il  revient,  mais  il  ne  revient 
pa%  seul ;  il  ramfene  cet  ignominieux  Barr^re,  celui  qui  fit  renverser  les 
autels,  rev^tir  les  animaux  immondes  des  ornemens  de  nos  pontifes^ 
employer  des  vases  sacr6s  aux  orgies  les  plus  d6go<itantes,  prendre  des 
prostitutes  pour  la  deesse  Raison,  et  rendre  nos  temples  le  th^dtre  de 
tant  de  Bacchanales ;  il  ram^ne  ce  sanguin^ire  Carnot  qui,  sans  distinc- 
tion de  crimes,  de  vertus,  d*age,  de  sexe,  ou  de  rang,  jeta  tant  de  victiraes 
dans  la  m6me  charrette — il  ram^ne  surtout  ce  hideuk  Fouche  qui,  ac- 
cusant la  lenteur  des  echafauds,  leur  substitua  le  canon  h  mitraille 
pour  la  destruction  des  habitans  de  Lyon,  et  qui,  pour  celle  de  leurs 
maisons  et  de  leur  villej  usque  dans  ses  fondemens,  demandoit  de  substi- 
tuer  le  volcan  des  mines  et  des  flammes  aux  travaux  tardifs  des 
liommes/ 

M.  Rubichon  has  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  great  many 
books^  and  has  collected  just  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  such 
a  brain  c^n.pick  from  such  a  mode  of  study.  His  memory,  how- 
ever, has  not  always  been  faithful;  for  example,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  massacre  at  Beziers,  (p.  314.)  in  the  year  1209,  he  at- 
tributes to  a  military  commander  the  words  of  horrid  destructioa 
which  were  uttered  by  a  Catholic  priest.  The  facts  were  as  fol- 
lows :  when  Beziers  was  taken  by  Simon  de  Montford,  who  com- 
manded the  Crusaders  against  the  Albigenses,  the  Abb6  de 
Citeaux,  legate  to  the  Pope,  and  not  general  of  the  forces,  being 
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consulted  concerning  the  mode  of  distinguiskiu^  the  OMholscy 
from  the  heretics,  in  order  to  save  the  former^  *  KiH  aH/  said  he, 
'  God  will  distinguish  the  faithful ;'  and  at  his  word  thirty  thousand 
fell. 

A  mistake  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature,  is  the  following: — Inhiar 
chapter  on  trade,  M.  Rubichon  t^lls  his  readers  that  Be  is  quite 
at  home  upon  that  subject,  being  bom  and  bred  in  the  business  ; 
and  apologizes  for  not  sketching  its  history.  '  But  every  mer- 
<;hant  will  excuse  me,  when  I  tell  him  that  the  first  fr^fl^y  of  eoitt- 
merce,  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  was  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren;  and  that,  from  this  earliest  commercial  transaction, 
down  to  the  last  loan,  they  have  all  been  fatally  alike.'  Now  a 
desire  to  be  pert  and  witty  has  made  him  forget  that  Joseph  was 
sold  by  his  brethren  to  some  Arabian  merchants,  who  were 
carrying  perfumes  and  other  goods  from  Galaad  into  Egypt,— ^t 
least  so  J  osephus  tells  us  from  the  authority  of  holy  writ. 
>  We  remember  to  have  seen  an  English  edition  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  wwk  printed  some  years  ago  in  London.  M.  Ru* 
bichon,  we  are  pretty  confident,  was  his  own  translatorp^for  who 
else  indeed  would  have  thought  his  nonsense  worth  translating  ^ 
and  we  must  say,  *  materiem  superabat  opus';  for  a  more  coh-«> 
ceited  and  presumptuous  piece  of  absurdity  we  have  seldom  met 
with.     But  these  French  folks,  as  Praxinoe  well  observes — 

and  many  of  them  think  they  can  teach  the  English  nation  th^ 
English  language.* 

M.  Rubichon  hopes  that  no  breach  of  hospitality  will  be  laid 
to  his  account  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  delivers  his  opinion. 
Certainly  not.  The  character  of  a  nation  is  public  property ;  and, 
if  they  who  have  studied  it  where  alone  it  can  be  learned, 
are  debarred  by  false  delicacy  from  speaking  of  it,  by  whom  shall 
we  be  taught  the  truth  ?  We  do  not  conceive  that,  in  civilized 
times,  the  obligation  contracted  toward  a  nation  that  does  not 
refuse  to  the  subjects  of  other  states  the  benefit  of  its  laws,  its 
air,-  and  its  protection,  is  so  great  as  ever  afterwards  to  impose 
superstitious  silence  upon  the  grateful  traveller  who  leaves  it. 
But  we  do  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man  who  has  a  new  idea,  to 

*  In  the  feuilleton  of  a  French  journal  (the.  Bon  Franpals  of  March  !l9d)  is.  this 
sentence — Ckespire,  que  Jes  Anglais  6crivent  Schakespea^e. — Some  years  ago,  a  semi- 
official relation  of  the  alarm  excited  in  England  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  French 
sqaadron  off  our  coast,  stated  that  John  Bull  ran  up  and  down  exclaiming,  *  Here  come 
the  French  dogs,  huzza  !  huzza !  huzza!*  and  thisexclamHtion  was  thus  translated  into 
French,  in  a  note,  Voila  ces  terribles  Franpis !  Notre  demiere  beure  est  arrivee ! 
■which  we  beg  to  retranslate  for  the  amusement  of  our  country  gentlemen.  *  Here  are 
the  terrible  French  !  obr  last  hour  is  come !'— Now  is  it  possibis  to  hate  a  nation  so  di«. 
farting^  .  ^     ^ 

.     .  N  3  communicate. 
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QoinmvaAczte  it;  and  ope  sbcli  idea  is  cdmpeiisalioB  enough  ioF 
many  %.  dull  volume.  It  is  moreover  no  $«iall  s^tigfoetion  to  i^s  a« 
Eaglishraen,  that  even  foreigpiers  can  speak  theif  minds  coiicem* 
ing  us,  as  jfreely  in  London  as  in  Paris.  We  will  venture  to  assert 
thdt,  notwithstanding  all  the  disparagement  which  his  first  volume 
contains,  M.  Rubichon  never  was  insulted  fgr  his  opinions  in  anj 
society,  never  taken  to  account  by  any  half-pay  c^cer,  never  pur-r 
sued  by  any  ruffian  of  a  political  police,  never  informed  against  by 
any  gentleman  spy,  atid  never  experienced  the  least  inconvenience 
or  unpleasantness,  during  his  long  residence  in  this  truly  generous 
md  enlightened  island. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  general  drift  of 
M.  Rubichon's  two  volumes  is  perfectly  contradictory;  the  first 
bravely  published  in  liondon^  during  his  emigration,  being  unfa*- 
yourable  to  England ;  the  second,  gallantly  edited  in  Paris  since 
his  return,  being  just  as  hostile  to  France.  We  are  told  by  Spalr 
ianzani,  that  the  animal  called  vespertilio  murinus,  vulgo,  batf  tan 
fly  in  the  darkest  room,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  an  infinite 
number  of  times  through  a,  labyrinth  of  obstacles,  without  ever 
hitting  against  any  of  them.  Now  this  seems  to  be  Mr.  Rubir 
chon's  case ;  for  notwithstanding  bis  cecity  and  his  perpetual 
flights  from  one  absurdity  to  another,  he  never  once  has  knocked 
against  reason,  or  come  in  collision  with  one  sound  id^a,  either  of 
which  must  have  been  fatal  to  bis  speculations;  and  his  imagina- 
tion has  rambled,  uncontrouled,  yet  we  do  not  think  he  would 
make  a  better  poet  tb^m  he  bas  sho\Cn  himself  a  statist. 


Akt.  X. — The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  By  the 
Rev,  H.  H.  Milnian,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading*  and  late 
Fellow  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  London,  1820. 
nPHERE  is  scarcely^  in  the  whole  rai^e  of  ancient  or  modem 
^  hiflftory,  a  subject  which  embraces  in  itself  so  many  circum- 
stances of  awful  interest,' as  the  last  Jewish  war,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. — Besides  its  political  importance^  as 
perhaps  the  most  obstinate  struggle  in  which  the  Ronun  empire 
M'as  engaged  with  a  foreign  power,  fjTQm  the  last  Punic  war  to  the 
Gothic  invasion^  no  history  or  portion  of  history  presents  us  with 
facta  so  variously  interesting.  In  none,  that  we  know  of,  are  Mre 
made  witnesses  of  so  many  strange  and  dreadful  phenomena,  of 
generous  feelings  exaggerated  into  crimes,  or  of  the  effects  which 
may  be  produced  on  the  mind  and  body  by  fanaticism  and 
despair;  by  a  resolution  to  refuse  even  pardon  and  peace  from  the 
hands  of  a  triumphant  and  detested  enemy ;  by  an  insane  confidence 
in  the  protection  of  that  Deity  whose  holiest  laws  are  trampled  004 

and 
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•ad  by  that  pridb  of  endurance  which,  when  oar  suffering  rea^het 
a  certain  pitch  of  intensity  and  hopelessness,  would  seem  to  be,  in 
itself,  a  source  of  gratification. 

.  The  more  genera]  picture  of  a  small  and  divided  nation,  with-^ 
out  allies,  without  discipline,  and  almost  without  military  equip- 
ments, making  head  against  the  whole  weight  of  a.  mighty  empire ; 
defending  village  after  village,  and  wall  after  wall,  with  so  much 
courage  as  to  require  a  separate  siege  for  the  most  insignificant 
bamlets,  and  with  so  much  obstinacy  as  to  make  each  of  their  own 
defeats  a  source  of  mourning  to  their  invaders ;  their  strength  re* 
treating  as  the  extremities  are  cut  off,  to  the  heart  and  centre  of 
their  kingdom ;  and,  at  length,  pent  up  like  wild  beasts  in  a  net, 
within  the  ramparts  of  .a  single  city : — the  spectacle  there  offered 
of  €jpo,000  souls,  (at  the  lowest  computation,)  resisting  still  when 
no  rational  motive  for  res^tance  remained ;  exerting,  at  the  same 
moment  and  with  ^qual  rage,  their  most  furious  passions  against 
each  other  and  their  enemies ;  fighting,  robbing,  starving,  disputing, 
blaspheming,  murdering,  and  calling,  with  full  confidence,  on  God 
to  acknowledge  them,  by  some  signal  deliverance,  as  his  chosen 
people-^must  be  ranked  among  the  most  awful  scenes  recorded  of 
our  nature,  and  one  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  without 
supposing  some  degree  of  judicial  infatuation  to  have  possessed  a 
race  so  furious  and  so  miserable.  It  is  true  that  the  physical  en- 
durance and  mental  obstinacy  of  the  southern  nations,  and  more 
Earticularly  of  the  Jewish  and  Arabian  family,  seem  in  all  ages  to 
ave  surpassed,  in  seasons  of  hopeless  misery,  the  more  rational  and 
phlegmatic  darings  of  the  tribes  of  northern  Europe.  But,  making 
all  due  iailowance  for  this  national  idiosyncrasy ;  and  admitting,  as 
may  safely  be  admitted,  that  Josephus  had  been  imperfectly  in- 
formed, or  was  of  himself  inclined  to  exa^erate,  in  some  slight  de- 
gree, the  horrors  which  his  countrymen  had  suffered, — enough  will 
Still  remain,  even  in  the  brief  and  half  contemptuous  narrative  of 
Tacitus,  to  stamp  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  with  something  of  a 
supernatural  character,  which  will  both  correspond  with,  and  ren<^ 
der  less  improbable,  the  prodigies  which  are  said  to  have  precedeii 
and  aggravated  the  calamities- of  their  city. 

And,  when  we  still  further  consider  that  all  this  obstinacy,  this 
infatuation,  these  sufferings,  these  portents,  had  been  exactly  ft>re«* 
told  by  the  Fomider  of  the  Christian  Religion,  that  He  had  appealed 
to  this  future  destruction  as  to  the  seal  and  confirmation  of  his  own 
Piviue  Authority;  and  that  His  prediction  to  this  effect  was  Jcnown 
and  ^iqtoriously  acted  on,  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties, by  the  great  body  of  His  worshippers ;  when  we  consider, 
above  all,  the  crime  for  which  these  sufferings  were  denounted  by 
ilim,  a?  the  appropriate  punishment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  only 
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|he  Jews,  but  die  followers  of  Christ  and  Mahommed  sliould  re< 
gard  the  ruin  of  God's  peculiar  city  and  temple  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  epochs  in  the  religious  history  of  mankindy  and  as. 
one  of  the  events  to  which  the  mind  recurs  with  the  deepest  wonder 
and  veneration. 

Thus  reverenced,  and  thus  remarkable,  we  have  sometimes  thought 
it  strange,  that  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  has  been  a  subject  hitherto  so 
little  attempted  either  by  painters  or  poets.  None  of  the  more 
eminent  names  among  the  former  have  exerted  their  talents  on  a 
theme  which — if  not  too  multifarious  and  extensive,  (and  who  that 
lias  seen  Le  Brun's  Battles  can  make  this  objection?) — would  seem 
to  combine  in  itself  more  richness  and  variety  of  natural  and  archi- 
tectural scenery,  of  costume,  of  grouping,  of  attitude,  and  of  in- 
terest, than  any  other  which  history  offers.  No  considerable  poet 
has  taken  more  than  a  transient  and  incidental  notice  of  scenes  so 
strange,  so  terrible,  and,  to  Christians  of  every  sect  and  country,  so 
important:*  nor  has  the  subject  been  so  much  as  alluded  to  any 
where  else  except  in  some  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Prize 
Poems. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  that,  as  the  subject  of  a 
poem  of  any  length,  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  —  difficulties  so  numerous  and  so  great,  as 
hardly  to  be  surmounted  by  a  share  of  genius  and  good  taste  less 
remarkable  than  the  present  author  has  brought  forward  to  subdue 
ihera.  It  had,  in  the  first  place,  the  misfortune  of  being  too  well 
known,both  in  its  event  and  its  more  conspicuous  details,  to  leave 
any  room  for  that  suspended  and  anxious  interest  which  (however 
some  modem  critics  may  affect  to  despise  a  plot)  was  well  ob- 
served by  Aristotle  to  be  the  most  essential,  because  the  most  po-< 
pular  requisite  of  a  narrative  or  dramatic  poem.  It  is  easy  indeed 
for  a  poet,  and  it  is  one  of  the  poet's  most  ancient  and  acknow- 
ledged prerogatives,  to  warp  and  mould  historical  events  according 
to  his  fancy  knd  to  serve  his  *  airy  purposes:'  but  if  this  is  not  done 
nvith  a  very  gentle  and  judicious  hand,  the  reader  is  more  apt  to  be 
disgusted  with  the  departure  from  a  known  truth  than  delighted  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  fiction.  This  displeasure  is  felt  even  whea 
the  liberty  in  question  has  been  taken,  not  with  sober  historic  truth, 
but  with  an  old  and  familiar  fable.  It  has  been  one  main  cause  of 
the  total  and  signal  failure  of  the  different  epics  which  have  been 

*  There  is  a  fbrgptten  rhyming  tragedy  in  two  parts,  called  '  The  Destruction  of  Je* 
rusalem.'  It  was  written  by  Crowne,  (the  ridiculous  rival  of  Bryden,)  and  is  said 
to  hav^  been  acted  with  applause  about  the  year  1677.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  ever 
^1  into  Mr.  Milman's  haiyls ;  nor,  indeed,  if  it  had,  could  be  have  turned  it  to  any  ad-^ 
vantage.  Both  parts  are  taken,  iu  some  measure,  from  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  but 
absurdly  mixed  up  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  with  court  intrigue  and  party  politics.  Thej[ 
are  however  among  the  best  of  Crowne't  draiiias  ^  and  tha  first  part  is.  not  without  nerir. 
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attempted  on  the  subject  of  ArthuTy  that  tliey  have  given  us  a  herd 
formed  on  a  classical  model,  instead  of  that  *  good  king  Arthur'  of 
the  romances  and  ballads,  the  favourite  of  our  childhood,  and  the 
subject  even  now  of  innumerable  popular  talesamong  our  peasantry: 
It  is  the  same  dilemma  of  being  trite  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  fviolating 
preconceived  notions  on  the  other,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
difficulty  of  those  dramatic  subjects  which  are  taken  froin  classical 
antiquity. — But  in  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  this  difficulty  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  degree  of  religious  importance  which  attaches  to 
ita  leading  circumstances.  Alteration  here  becomes  misrepresenta^r 
tion ;  and  we  resent,  as  a  sort  of  heresy,  any  poetical  license  on 
topics  of  which,  whatever  may  be  the  incidental  beauty  or  singu- 
larity^ the  main  interest  and  importance  depend  on.  their  truth 
alone. 

Nor  is  that  a  trifling  embarrassment  which  arises  from  theover<- 
powering  interest  and  sublimity  of  the  scenes  or  events  to  be 
described,  a  sublimity,  in  many  instances,  not  only  above  the  aid 
of  poetical  embellishment,  but  which  makes  it  as  much  out  of  place 
as  a  collar  of  pearls  round^the  rieck  of  the  Farnese  Hercules.  The 
fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  Josephus  is  not  poetry,  but  it 
is  something  more, — %nd  the  opening  of  the  temple  gate  without 
bands,  and  the  METABATNCMEN  ENTET0EN  which  resounded 
through'  the  Holy  of  Holies,  must  be  rather  injured  than  oitia- 
mented  by  any  attempt  to  describe  the  crash  of  the  brazen  hinges, 
and  the  thunders  of  the  departing  Deity. 

The  circumstance,  however,  which  might  seem  to  present  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all,  is  the  pervading  and  unqualified  horror  of 
the  history  and  its  details.  There  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  to  its  conclusion,  no  turn  in  the  tide  of  affairs,  no  point  on 
which  the  eye  can,  even  for  a  moliient,  repose  with  comfort.'  One 
deed  of  brutal  and  bloody  cruelty,  one  instance  of  dismal  and  in- 
tolerable suffering  succeeds  its  fellow,  without  respite  or  remissidd; 
We  can  feel  no  interest  for  the  Romans,  who  are  unjiist  and  brutal 
oppressors,  and  whose  leader  Titus,  with  his  long  speeches  and 
loaded  gibbets,  is,  in  spite  of  Suetonius  and  the  pfaisesof  some 
Christian  divines,  more  odious  than  a  less  philosophic  ruffian  would 
have  been ;  and  even  the  desperate  courage  and  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
the  Jews  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  l^ave  been'  sub- 
lime, become,  when  exerted  without  any  reasonable  hope  or  motive, 
hideous  and  maniacal.  In  prose,  these  things  are  read  with  interest, 
because  they  are  true  as  well  as  terrible  and  extraordinary:  but,  in 
poetry,  which  is  professedly  not  the  truth  but  its  imitation,  we  re- 
quire that  the  objects  imitated  should  not  be  altogether  frightful,-^ 
ai^d  Mr.  Shelley  alone,  since  the  days  of  Titus  Andronicus  and  the 
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Iragic  scboolmasler  in  Gil  Bla^l  l^as  expected  to  afford  «i4pkiii449r 
tight  by  a  fac-^imile  of  unoiingled  wickedpesf  and  bor^-pr. 

In  avoiding  these  difficqltie^  Mr.  Miloian  h^s  derived  ^^Qos^der'r 
sible  advantages  from  the  form  in  which  he  has  cast  hi^  worjf^ 
which  ba^  given  him  the  greatetit  possible  scope  in  the  sel^c^QQ 
and  concentration  of  his  historical  facts^  Mobile  it  has  di<$pense(^ 
with  that  continuous  detail  of  events  and  description  of  charactei:s, 
wbicb  would  have  been  required  iq  a  poem  purely  fiarrative.  Tb^ 
present  is  ^either  of  this  description,  nor  is  it  a  r^ular  drama ;  b^t^ 
properly  speaking,  a  story  told  in  dialogue,  a  manner  of  writing,  of 
which  we  may  trace  the  first  approach  in  !|ome  of  the  works  of  Mf, 
Soutbey,  and  which  may  be  clfissed  among  those  other  innovatiQH^ 
of  the  same  writer  which,  in  their  day^  were  stigmatized  ^s  li(tle 
less  than  barbarous,  but  which  are  insensibly  producing  a  marl(^4 
apd  beneficial  effect  on  (be  greater  part  of  our  contemporary  poets. 

With  the  same  judgment  and  good  taste,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  Mr.  Milman,  without  binding  himself  with  needless. ^ervi? 
lity  to  the  narrative  of  Josephus, — ^has  related  all  those  facts,  and 
described  all  Siose  characters  which  he  has  thought  fit  tp  introduce 
from  history  in  sufficiently  close  agreement  with  its  tenour;  while 
even  his  fictitious  incidents  are  such  as  might  really  hs^ve  oc- 
curred during  some  part  or  other  of  the  siege.  Titus  was  re^dy 
drawn,  and  he  has  made  him  act  and  speak  pretty  nmch  as  b^e.  iy 
represented  in  Josephus  and  Suetonius.  Of  the  Jewi^  tyrants, 
John  and  Simon,  so  little  is  known  beyond  the  common  attributes 
of  pride,  cruelty,  and  desperate  courage,  that  be  was  at  liberty 
to  make  them  adopt  almost  any  sentiments  consistent  with  these 
leading  traits.  As  the  fol}o>|vers  of  J  ohn,  however,  ar^  branded  by 
Josephus  as  peculiarly  impious  and  profligate,  Mr.  Milman  has 
chosen  to  put  into  his  month  the  tenets  and  usual  sophisms  pf  the 
Sadducees;  while  Simon,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  is  represented  as 
a  rigid  and.  enthusiastic  Pharisee.  We  could  have  wished,  wepwn, 
that  his  pious  effusions  had.bieen  assigned,  in  pnefereQce,  to  the 
Zealot  chief  Eleazar,  who  might  as  well  have  be^n  madet  the 
father  of  Mr.  Milman's  heroinje  as  Simon;  inasmuch  as,  tb^igb 
in  some  measure  constra'med  to  an  alliance  with  John,  be  ^pp^ars 
lip  have  bieen  by  no  means  a  cypher  in  the  anarchy  of  his  CQuntry, 
and  to  have  been  really  (what  Simon  the  Edomite  hardly  W9s)  a 
resident  in  Jerusalem  and  the  head  of  the  puritan  pajrty  there*  Still, 
.however,  hotfa  John  and  Simon  are  such  characters  as  might  well 
ha^ve  been  found  among  the  Jews  at  .that  time,  and  of  the  fir$ti  at 
least,  the  discourses  and  a/ctions  are  thronghout  in  vnispn  wi4i 
4fae  character  given  him* 

But  the  story  m^st  have  failed  in  interest  if  Mr.  Milman  bad 
confined  himself  to  historical  personages  only.   It  would  have  been 
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abeiir<i  to  eonvtrt  diker  Tilui,  Simoo,  or  the  histoHaii  Josephva^ 
into,  diat  necessary  iagreditmt  of  a  poem, — aa  entmoured  sMrain.'*^ 
fik  readers  could  hate  felt  little  curiosity  as  to  the  probable 
ftte  of  men>  of  whom  diey  kn^w  the  history  even  before  Aey 
opened  his  book:  and  the  poet  has,  therefore,  rested  hie  plot  oa 
die  distresses  and  dangers  of  an  imaginary  character,  wfaoai  be  was 
at  liberty  to  make  as  gentle,  as  beautiful,  and  as  pioua,  as  suited 
bis  purpose,  and  to  whom  the  tenific  accompaniments  cf  the  siege 
and  destruction  are  in  fact  no  more  than  the  back-ground  and  ap- 
propriate ornaments  of  the  picture.  Throughout  the  drama, 
indeed,  it  is  not  for  Jerusalem  but  for  Miriam  that  11*0  are  anxious; 
and  the  dark-hiiired  and  enthusiastic  Salone,  however  interesting  in 
her  own  person,  is  never  allowed  to  withdraw  our  attention  from 
the  superior  attractions  of  her  sister.  Yet  of  Miriam  the  charac- 
ter and  fortunes  are  strictly  in  unison  with  the  scenes  around  her; 
and  even  the  incident  which  seems  most  improbable, — ^her  un-^ 
perceived  descent  from  the  walls, — is  not  only  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  of  a  secret  staircase,  but  is  really  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  an  expedient  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  starving 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem*  Bat  we  are  unwilling  to  forestall  the 
story,  any  further  than  to  observe  that  its  events  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty-six  hours  of  the  siege,  which 
Mr.  Milman  brings  to  a  conclusion  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple ;  disregarding,  by  a  very  allowable  poetical  license,  the  lan- 
guid defence  itiaintained  for  some  weeks  longer  by  the  seditious  on 
Mount  Zion.     • 

The  poem  opens  with  one  of  the  least  advantageous  specim^is  of 
Mr.  Milman's  power.  The  scene  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  we 
have  a  long  conversation  between  Titus  and  his  officers,  who  are 
made  to  ^  advance  their  eagles,'  and  marvel,  and  moralize,  and  me- 
nace, in  good  set  termSy  and  according  to  all  the  precedents  in 
such  cases  furnished.  We  know  not  how  it  happens  that,  of  all 
'our  dramatic  writers,  Shakspejare  alone  has  been  nble  to  makeliis 
Roman  characters  speak,  asove,  and  act  like  men  of  other  nations 
•sifftilarly  cirjcamstanced ;  to  fold  the  toga  in  less  formal  plaits^ 
and  to  d^fest  bis  consular  persons  of  the  constrained  gestores  and 
tmnaHiracl  tones  of  a  greait  school-boy  ^i  bis  anmial  qj^eches^ 
Sfaakapeiire,  indeed,  is  son>etiipes  bUmeable  on  the  other  side,  for 
a  too  great  neglect  of  appropriate  costume,  und  th«t  uniformity  of 
Babebal  character  by  which  this  extraordinary  people  was  distii>- 
gutshed  from  all  others;  and  which,  surely,  might  he  sufficiently 
:preserved  without  linking  tlie  stattsm^n  in  the  rheioiiciaa,  or  bury- 

*  Crowneihas  moajded  a  lover  for  Clarooa,  the  daoghter  of  Mathias,  (Mr.  Mil  man's 
Sinioa,)  out  of  a  Parthian  king,  whom,  for  that  purpose,  he  has  brought  to  Jerusalem 
«iid  detaiucd  there  duniig  tfa«  jsiege. 
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ing  the  Whole  human  beings  with  all  his  natural  passions  and  prii»^ 
ciples  of  action,  under  the  fasces,  laurels,  and  paludamentum  of  the 
Csesar.  But,  notwithstanding  this  common  and  customary  heavi- 
ness of  Mr.  Milman's  Robians,  he  has  afforded  us,  even  here^ 
some  poM'erful  writing  and  harmonious  versification;  aiid  the  fot«» 
lowing  description  of  the  City  and  Temple  is  not  the  worse  for 
almost  literally  following  the  eloquent  encomium  of  Josephus : — 

'  As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we' stand, 

Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 

Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 

i\s  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace. 

How  boldly  doth  it  front  us!  how  ntajestically  ! 

Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill  side 

Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 

Terrace  o'er  terrace^  nearer  still,  and  nearer 

To  the  blue  heavens.     Here  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces, 

With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed  ; 

Here  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength. 

While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve, 

As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 

Of  light  and  glory  to  that  faded  city. 

And,  as  our  clouds  of  battle-dust  and  smoke 

Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple, 

In  undisturb'd  and  lone  serenity 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 

In  the  profound  of  heaven !     It  stands  before  us 

A  mount  of  snow  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles! 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipped  there. 

Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs ; 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoes, 

On  everj'^  flowery-sculptured  capital. 

Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 

By  Hercules  !  the  sight  might  almost  win 

The  offended  majesty  of  Rome  to  mercy.' — p.  7,  8. 
This  scene,  however,  is  merely  introductory.  The  business  of 
the  drama  opens  with  the  second,  which  is  laid  by  moonlight,  at  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  or,  as  Mr.  Miiman  calls  it,  Siloe.  Hither  the 
lovely  Miriam,  daughter  of  the  fanatic  assassin  Siinon,  but  herself 
a  concealed  Christian,  is  accustomed  to  steal  down  by  a  private 
and  ruinous  staircase,  conducting  from  her  father's  house  into  the 
valley,  to  obtain  for  his  support  supplies  of  food  and  wine,  which 
the  rugged  enthusiast  believes  to  be  brought  to  his  house  by  an 
angel,  but  which  are,  in  truth,  i^ceived  by  the  fair  proselyte  from 
the  hands  of  her  lover  Javan,  a  Christian,  who,  having  with  the  t^est 
of  the  faithful,  left  the  city  before  the  siege,  is  now  at  large  without 
its  walls,  and,  to  meet  her  at  the  appointed  place,  defies  the  difficul- 
ties opposed  by  the  blockading  army.    Javan  is  first  introduced, 
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alone,  by  the  fountain,  which,  as  well  as  his  absent  mistress^  he 
apostropfaiizes  in  some  lines  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  beauty. 

*  Sweet  fountain,  once  again  I  visit  thee  I 
And  ihou  art  flowing  on,  and  freshening  still 

The  green  moss,  and  the  flowers  that  b^nd  to  thee, 

Modestly  with  a  soft  unboastful  murmur 

Rejoicing  at  the  blessings  that  thou  bearest. 

Pure,  stainless,  thou  art  flowing  on;  the  stars 

Make  thee  their  mirror,  and  the  moonlight  beams 

Course  one  another,  o'er  thy  silver  bosom : 

And  yet  thy  flowing  is  through  fields,  of  blood, 

And  armed  men  their  hot  and  weary  brows 

Slake  with  thy  limpid  and  perennial  coolness. 
Even  with  such  rare  and  singular  purity 

Mov'st  thou,  oh  Miriam,  in  yon  cruel  city. 

Men's  eyes,  o'erwearied  with  the  sights  of  war. 

With  tumult  and  with  grief,  repose  on  thee 

As  on  a  refuge  and  a  sweet  refreshment. 

Thou  canst  overawe,  thou  in  thy  gentleness, 

A  trembling,  pale,  and  melancholy  maid. 

The  brutal  violence  of  ungodly  men. 

Thou  glidest  on  amid  the  dark  pollution 

In  modesty  unstain'd;  and  heavenly  influences, 

More  lovely  than  the  light  of  star  or  moon, 

As  though  delighted  with  their  own  reflection 

From  spirit  so  pure,  dwell  evermore  upon  thee. 
Oh !  how  dost  thou,  beloved  proselyte 

To  the  high  creed  of  Him  who  died  for  men. 

Oh!  how  dost  thou  commend  the  truths  1  teach  thee. 

By  the  strong  faith  and  soft  humility 

Wherewith  thy  soul  embraces  them !    Thou  praycst. 

And  I,  who  pray  with  thee,  feel  my  words  wing'd. 

And  holier  fervour  gushing  from  my  heart, 
,     While  heaven  seems  smiling  kind  acceptance  down 

On  the  associate  of  so  pure  a  worshipper.' — p.  13,  14. 
Miriam,  on  her  arrival,  receives  the  fruit  and  wine ;  but  her  lover 
endeavours  to  dissuade  her  from  returning  to  her  father's  roof,  cmt 
,to  the  present  misery  and  approaching  perils  of  Jerusalem.    The 
latter  are  painted  with  terrible  distinctness. 

*  Even  now  our  city  trembles  on  the  verge 
Of  utter  ruin.    Yet  a  night  or  two, 

And  the  fierce  stranger  in  our  burning  streets 
Stands  conqueror :  and  how  the  Roman  conquers,      *  . 
Let  Gischala,  let  fallen  Jotapata 
Tell,  if  one  living  man,  one  innocent  child, 
Yet  wander  o'er  their  cold  and  scattered  ashes. 
They  slew  them,  Miriam,  the  old  gray  man, 
Whose  blood  scarce  tinged  their  swords — (nay,  turn  not  from  me, 
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The  te^fB  thou  sbeddest  feel  mihobgh  I  ^ung  dgem 
From  mine  own  heart,  my  life- blood's  dearest  drops) — 
They  slew  them^  Miriam,  at  the  mother's  breast^ 
The  smiling  infants; — and  the  tender  maid, 
The  soft^  the  loving,  and  the  chaste,  like  thee^ 
They  slew  her  not  till ► 

Miriam,  Javan,  'tis  unkind ! 

I  have  enough  at  home  of  tfaamghts  like  tbese^ 
Thoughts  hofrible,  that  fefese  tbe  blood,  and  make 
A  heavier  burthen  of  ibis  weary  life. 
I  hoped  with  thee  t'  haite  pass'd  a  tranquil  hour, 
A  brief,  a  hurried,  yet  still  tTtnqnil  hour! 
—But  thou  art  like  them  all  T*—- ^p.  l6.  If. 

Javan  still  reminds  her  that  the  fafther,  for  ^hose  sake  she  is  wil* 
ling  to  expose  herself  to  these  horrors,  is  unwbrdiy  of  such  bound- 
less affection.  '  Her  answer  is  beautiful^  though  the  last  line  is 
somewhat  awkwardly  expressed. 

.  *•  Oh  cease !  I  pray  thee  cease  i 
Javan  I  I  know  that  all  men  bate  my  father; 
Javan  i  I  fear  that  all  should  hate  my  father ; 
And  therefore,  JaVan,  must  his  daughters  love, 
Her  dutiful,  her  deep,  her  fervent  love. 
Make  up  to  his  forlorn  and  desolate  heart 
The  forfeitetl  afiections  of  his  kind.  ' 

Is't  no't  so  written  in  our  law  ?  and  He 
We  worship  came  not  to  destroy  the  law. 
Then  let  men  rain  their  curses,  let  the  storm 
Of  human  hate  beat  on  his  rugged  trunk, 
I  will  cling  to  him,  starve,  die,  bear  the  scoffs 
Of  men  upon  my  scattered  bones  with  him.' — p.  ?i. 

She  conquers,  therefore,  his  objections,  and  returns  laden  with  the 

Provisions.  In  the  next  scene,  she  reappears  in  Hie  House  of  Simon, 
ler  description  of  the  ruinous  passage  which  fazld  conducted  her 
thither,  of  the  feeliuijs  which  had  formerly  endeared  it  to  her|  and 
of  the  change  whith  had  taken  place  in  it,  will  strike  e^ery  one 
who  recollects  his  own  feelings  ^t  a  child,  and  the  fondtiess  with 
which  we  all,  in  our  time,  have  clung  to  some  little  isecret  recess, 
where  none  of  our  rivals  or  plajnrKite^  could  interrupt  us,  ^tid 
where  we  coiild  at  once  enjoy  the  sense,  of  exclusive  property,  and 
the  romance  of  voluntary  solitude. 

*  When  yet  a  laughing  child. 
It  was  my  sport' to  thread  that  broken  stair 
That  from  our  house  leads  down  into  the  Vale, 
By  which,  in  ancient  days,  the  maidens  stole 
To  bathe  in'lhe  cool  fountain's  secret  waters.. 
In  each  ^)ld  olive  trunk^-and  twisted  r6ot 
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Of  sycaaioft,  with  ivy  ovei^rown,  . 

I  have  nestled,  and  the  flowers  wooid  seem  to  welcome  tne.  ^ 
"  I  loved  it  with  a  child's  capricious  love, 

Because  none  knew  it  but  myself.     Its  loneliness 

I  loved,  for  still  my  sole  companions  there, 
.  The  doves,  sate  murmuring  in  the  noonday  sun. 

Ah  !  now  there  broods  no  bird  of  peace  and  love ! 

Even  as  I  pass'd,  a  sullen  vulture  rose, 

And  heavily  it  flapp'd  its  hu|e  wings  o'er  me. 

As  though  o'ergorged  with  bldod  of  Israel.' — p.  23,  24. 

Miriam  now  meeU  her  sister  Salone,  an  enthusiast  for  the  law 
of  Moses;  her  feelings  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frantic  ex- 
citement, by  vain  anticipations  of  the  future  glory  of  Israel ;  and 
by  a  secret  passion  of  a  more  earthly  nature,  which  id  artfully 
blended  with  her  religious  madness,  and  which  leads  her  to  mix 
her  dreams  of  conquest  and  renown  with  softer  whispers  of  bridal 
songs,  the  lute,  the  harp,  and  the  dulcimer. — But  her  language  is 
so  beautifully  characteristic  that,  injustice  to  the  author^  we  must 
subjoin  a  few  lines  from  the  opening  of  the  scene. 
*  Miriani.  Sister,  not  yet  at  rest  ? 
Salane,  ^  At  rest !  at  rest  I 

The  wretched  and  the  desperate,  let  them  court 
The  dull,  the  dreamless,  the  unconscious  sleep, 
To  lap  them  in  its  stagnant  lethargy. 
But  oh !  the  bright,  the  rapturous  disturbances 
That  break  my  haunted  slumbers !  Fast  they  come. 
They  crowd  around  my ^ couch,  and  all  my  chamber 
Is  radiant  with  them.    There  I  lie  and  bask 
In  their  glad  promise,  till  the  oppressed  spirit 
Can  bear  no  more,  and  I  come  forth  to  breathe 
The  cool  fr^  air. 
Miriam,  Dear  sister,  in  our  state 

So  dark,  so  hopeless,  dreaming  still  of  glory ! 
Salone.  Low-minded  Miriam  !  I  tell  thee,  oft 

t  have  toid  thee,  nightly  do  the  visitations 

Break  on  my  gifted  sight,  more  golden  bright 

Than  the  rich  morn  on  Carroel.     Of  their  shape^ 

Sister,  I' know  not;  this  I  only  know, 

That  they  pour  o'er  me  like  the  restless  waters 

Of  some  pure  cataract  in  the  noontide  sun. 

There  is  a  mingling  of  all  glorious  forms. 

Of  Angels  riding  upon  cloudy  thrones. 

And  our  proud  city  marching  all  abroad 

Like  a  crown'd  conqueror  o  er  the  trampled  Gentiles/ — 

p.  24— 2£. 

Miriam  deprecates  her  indulgence  in  such  visions,  and  imputes 
thetn  to  the  length  of  time^  (two  days,)  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
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last  supply  of  provisions.  .  Salone  reseiits :  hec  unbelief,  taxes  her 
with  being  a  Cfarhtiaciy  and  threatens  to  denounce  her  to  their 
father,  M'ho  now  enters,  and  relates  to  them  how  he  had  been  en- 
gaged with  John  and  Eleazar,  in  searching  the  dwellings  of  the 
citizens  for  concealed  provisions.     One  of  his  exploits  follows : — 

•  Theue  sate  a  woipan  in  a  lowly  house, 
And  "she  had  moulded  meal  into  a  cake ; 
And  she  sat  weeping  even  in  wild  delight 
Over  her  sleeping  infants,  at  the  thought 

.  Of  how  their  eyes  would  glisten  to  behold 
The  unaccustomed  food.     She  had  not  tasted 
Herself  the  strange  repast ;  but  she  had  raised 

•  The  covering  under  which  the  children  lay  ' 
Crouching  and  clinging  fondly  to  each  other, 

As  though  the  warmth  that  breath'd  from  out  their  bodies 

Had  some  refreshment  for  their  withered  lips. 

We  bared  our  swords  to  slay :  but  subtle  John 

Snatch'd  the  food  from  her,  trod  it  on  the  ground. 

And  mock'd  her. 
Miriam,  But  thou  didst  not  smite  her,  father? 

Simon.  No !  we  were  wiser  than  to  bless  with  death 

A  wretch  like  her.  ♦    * 

But  I  must  seek  within 

If  be  that  oft  at  dead  of  midnight  placeth  ' 

The  wine  and  frOit  within  our  chosen  house, 

Hath  minister'd  this  night  to  Israel's  chief.*— p.  30. 

These  are  powerful  lines,  and  the  effect  which  they  are  made  to 
produce  on  Salohe  not  only  conduces. to  the  progress  of  the  drama^ 
but  is,  in  itself,  extremely  touching  and  natural* 

•  Oh,  Miriam!  f  dare  not  tell  him  now! 
For  even  as  those  two  infants  lay  together 
Nestling  their  sleeping  faces  on  each  other, 
Even  so  have  we  two  lain,  and  I  have. felt 
Thy  breath  upon  my  face,  and  every  motion 

Of  thy  soft  bosom  answering  to  miue  own.' — p.  31, 32. 

But  we  notice  the  passage  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  as 
on  the  old  and  familiar  principle  of  finding  fault,  and  to  point  out 
what  we  think  the  error  of  making  the  stern  Pharisee  the  historian 
of  his  own  deeds  of  horror,  and  (which  is  still  less  probable) 
i^elating  them  in  language  calculated  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his 
hearers.  We  allow  that  the  picture  of  distress  and  fiendish  cruelty 
here  offered  to  us,  is  such  as  completely  accords  with  the  temper 
of  the  tildes,  and  the  man  to  whom  it  is.  imputed,  and  that  it  is 
.such  as.ipight  be  easily  paralleled  or  surpassed  by  a  reference  to 
JosephuB.  But,  though  it  is  certain  that  men  have  been  sometimes 
led  by  a  mistaken  religious  zeal  to  actions  the  most  diabolical,  it 
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will  never  be  found  that  they  have  described  minutely,  and  with 
apparent  feeling,  sufferings  for  which  they  desired  their  auditors  to 
entertain  no  pity.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  if  Simon  had 
himself,  in  a  slight  and  hurried  manner,  informed  his  daughters  that 
he  had  been  executing  the  usual  severities  on  those  who  withheld 
food  from  the  public  store ;  while  the  detail  of  horrors  might  have 
been  given  to  his  followers,  who,  less  answerable  for  the  cruelty, 
might,  when  their  chief  was  withdrawn^  have  burst  forth  into  excla- 
mations against  the  nature  of  the  service  which  they  had  been  per- 
forming. 

As  Salone  thus  relinquishes  her  purpose  of  impeaching  Miriam, 
the  hoary  assassin  returns,  having  ^  washed  his  bloody  hands  and 
said  his  prayers,'  and  summons  his  daughters  to  the  repast  which  his 
angelic  guardian  had  again  provided.  Miriam,  however,  lingers 
behind,  and,  when  alone,  addresses  a  song  to  the  Messiah,  which, 
if  it  somewhat  too  closely  reminds  us,  in  a  few  passages,  and  in  its 
general  tenour,  of  Milton's  glorious  hymn  on  the  nativity,  will  bear 
no  unfavourable  comparison  with  that  or  any  other  similar  compo- 
sition in  our  language. 

'  Oh  THou  !  thou  who  canst  melt  the  heart  of  stone, 
And  make  the  desert  of  the  cruel  breast 
A  paradise  of  soft  and  gentle  thoughts ! 
Ah !  will  it  ever  be,  that  thou  wilt  visit 
The  darkness  of  my  father's  soul  ?    Thou  knoweit 
In  what  strong  bondage  Zeal  and  ancient  Faith, 
Passion  and  stubborn  Custom,  and  fierce  Pride, 
Hold  th'  heart  of  man.    Thou  knowest.  Merciful ! 
That  knowest  all  things,  and  dost  ever  turn 
Thine  eye  of  pity  on  our  guilty  nature.  * 

For  ttiou  wert  born  of  woman  !  thou  didst  come. 
Oh  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom, 
Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array  ; 
And  not  by  thunders  strow'd 
Was  thy  tempestuous  road ; 
No^  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 
But  thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child, 

Thy  mother  undefil'd, 
In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 
From  off  her  virgin  breast. 
The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 
*  A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 
Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  th'  enthroned  ires  on  high : 
A  single  silent  star 
Came  wandering  from  afar. 
Gliding  unchecked  and  calm  along  the  liquid  iky; 
The  Eastern  sages  leading  on 
As  at  a  kingly  throne, 
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To  lay  their  gold  and  odours  sweet 
Beforie  thy  infant  feet. 

The  Earth  and  Ocean  were  not  hush'd  to  hear 
Bright'  harmony  from  every  starry  sphere ; 
Nor  at  thy  presence  break  the  voice  of  song 
From  all  the  cherub  choirs, 
. ;  And  seraphs'  burning  lyres 

Pour'd  thro'  the  host  of  heaven  the  charmed  clouds  along. 
One  angel  troop  the  strain  began. 
Of  all  the  race  of  man 
.     By  simple  shepherds  heard  alone, 
That  soft  Hosanna's  tone. 

And  when  thou  tjidst  depart,  no  car  of  flame 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  lambent  radiance  came  ; 
Nor  visible  Angels  mourn'd  with  drooping  plumes : 
Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 
From  fatal  Calvary 
.    *With  aU  thine  own  redeemed  outbursting  from  their  tombs. 
For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 

Qut  one  of  human  birth,  * 

The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 
In  Paradise  with  thee« 

Nor  o'er  thy  cross  the  clouds  of  vengeance  brake ; 
A  little  while  the  conscious  earth  did  shake 
.     At  that  foul  deed  by  hcjr  fierce  children  done; 
A  few  dim  hours  of  day 
The  world  in  darkness  lay ; 
Then  bask'd  in  bright  repose  beneath  the  cloudless  sun  : 
While  thou  didst  sleep  within  the  tomb. 

Consenting  to  thy  doom  : 
Ere  yet  the  white-robed  Angel  shone 
Upon  the  sealed  stone. 

And  when  thou  didst.arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 
With  Devastation  in  thy  red  right  hand, 
Plaguing  the  guilty  city's  murtherous  crew; 
But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 
Thy  mother's  coming  feet,  \ 

And  bear  the  words  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  few. 
Then  calmly,  slowly  didst  thou  rise 

Into  thy  native  skies, 
Thy  human  form  dissolv'd  on  high 

In  its  own  radiancy.' — p.  33—37. 

The  next  scene  introduces  Simon  at  his  early  devotions,  indulg* 
ing  in  the  anticipation  of  the  Messiah's  speedy  comiog,  according 
to  the  notion  of  the  Jews,  as  a  temporal  prince,  to  rescue  his 
people  and  city,  and  destroy  their  Gentile  invaders.  His  soliloquy 
Gontaini  many  splendid  passages,,  but  it  is  expressed  in  a  temper 
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hardly  consistent  witli  Mr,  MHman's  general  conception  of  Simon's 
character.  His  very  title,  of  /  ^issassin/— the  colour  in  which  he 
IS  represented  by  Javan,  by  John,  and  bis  own  daughters,  as  a  man 
of  blood  and  violence,  but  a  valiant,  a  wise,  and  renowned  warrior, 
accord  with  hb  own  language  in  public,  and,  more  particularly, 
when  justifying  the  murder  of  Matthias  and  his  sons,  to  designate 
him  as  a  fanatic  rather  than  a  pure  enthusiast.  The  xeal  of  such 
a  man  may  burn  like  fire,  and  he  may  fancy  himself  the  object  of 
supernatural  care  and  illumination.  But  it  is  himself  in  whom  his 
prospects  terniuiate, — and  it  is  in  his  own  cause  that  he  expects  to 
enlist  the  ministry  of  angels  and  the  visible  hand  of  Providence. 
He  calls  on  God  to  help  his  people,  but  it  is  through  his  own 
agency,  as  a  chosen  instniment,  that  he  expects  their  deliverance 
to  be  brought  about;  and  he,  dierefore,  is  always  piously  anxious 
to  extend  his  own  power  and  influence,  and  to  remove,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  whatever  curbs  his  greatness. 

It  belongs. to  a  ditfereint  character  to  look  forward  with  delight 
to  an  immediate  advent  of  the  Deity,  and  there  is  too  much  of 
humble  as  well  as  holy  hope  in  the  lonely  reveries  of  Simon..  It 
W9uld  have  better  suited  his  frame  of  mind  to  fancy  himself  the 
Messiah;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Milman,  with  more  knowledge  of  the 
disposition  which  he  describes  than  is  exhibited  here,T-has,  in 
^^ther  part  of  the  drama,  made  him  associate  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  with  the  future  glories  of  his  own  family.  But  the  mis- 
fortune is  that,  while  he  is  a  Burley  with  the  rest  of  the  world, — 
he  is,  in  his  private  meditations,  a  Macbriavy  and  we  are  not  sure 
but  it  is  this  impropriety  which  makes  us  welcome  with  some  undue 
eagerness  the  interruption  of  John,  Eleazar,  and  the  High- Priest, 
who  now  appear,  and  in  altercation  with  whom  Simon  soon  re- 
sumes the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  *  assassin.' 

In  the  discussion. which  follows,  the  irreligious  mockery  of  the 
Sadducee  John  is  powerfully  contrasted  with  the  sanctimonious 
haughtiness  of  his  rival,  and  the  boiling  impetuosity  of  Amariah, 
son  oT  John,  a  fiery  youth,  who,  without  interesting  himself  in  re- 
ligious discussions,  is  fond  of  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  from  an 
instinctive  appetite  for  blood  and  danger.  It  is  at  length  deter- 
mined to  accept  a  fresh  parley,  to  which  the  trumpets  of  the 
Romans  invite  them;  to  accept  it,  however,  in  no  desire  of  peac^, 
but  in  order  to  insult  and  defy  the  Gentiles.  Titus  calls  upon  the 
defenders  of  Jerusalem  to  submit  on  the  promise  of  mercy  v  a 
promise  which  John  meets  with  bitter  taunts  on  the  Cruelty  which 
had  been  already  exercised  on  the  Jewish  fugitives.  '  Simon  next- 
speaks,  and  addresses  the  Captain  of  the  Gentiles  in  a  most  elo- 
quent and  cliaracteristic  detail  of  the  privileges  granted  to  tb^ir 
lation  by  the  Almighty,  of  the  deliverances  on  former  occasions 
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voaeh^afed  to  them,  and  of  th«  speedy  destrMction  to  be  appre* 
hended  by  Titus  and  his  army,  over  whose  heads  tlie  whirlwinds  yet 
paused  which  were  destined  to  sweep  them  from  the  earth,  and  in* 
whose  anticipated  fate  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave  and  the  nether* 
most  hell  exulted  in  ghastly  laughter.  At  length  Joseph,  the  Jewish 
historian,  now  a  captive  among  the  Romans,  is  introduced  as  ad- 
dressing his  countrymen  in  nearly  the  same  terms  with  those  which' 
he  himself  has  recorded.  He  is  interrupted  by  a  wound  from  the 
javelin  of  Amariah,  and  the  scene  closes  with  a  declared  resolution 
on  the  part  of  Titus  to  cast  off  mercy  to  the  winds,  and  to  content 
himself  with  nothing  less  than  the  utter  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  inhabitants. 

The  reader  is  now  transported  to  a'  street  adjoining  the  inner 
wall,  on  whose  height  Salone  is  hastening  to  take  ^  h^r  customary 
seat,'  the  spectatress  and,  as  it  were,  the  queen  of  the  battle 
beneath  her.  Disregarding  the  intreaties  of  her  milder  sbter,  that 
she  will  rather  join  the  virgins  who  are  about  to  move  in  suppliant 
procession  to  the  temple,  she  binds  up  her  dark  locks  lest  they  shall 
mtercept  her  view  of  the  gleaming  arms  and  flashing  banners  of 
the  combatants,  and  describes,  in  a  strain  of  splendid  poetry,  the 
appearance  of  the  hostile  army,  and  the  advance  of  those  engines 
which  menace  destruction  against  the  ramparts.  A  sally  of  her 
own  people  calls  forth  all  her  enthusiasm,  as  she  notices  the 
successive  appearance  of  Eleazar,  John,  Ben-Cathla,  and  his 
Edomites. 

*  And  thou !  oh  thou,  that  movest  to  the  battle 

Even  like  the  mountain  stag  to  the  running  river, 

Pause,  pause,  that  I  may  gaze  ray  fill ! — 
Miriam,  Our  father ! 

Salone!  is't  our  father  that  thou  seest? 
Salone f  Lo !  Lo !  the  war  hath  broken  off  to  admire  him ! 

The  glory  of  his  presence  awes  the  conflict ! 

The  son  of  Caesar  on  his  armed  steed 

Rises,  impatient  of  the  plumed  helms 

That  from  his  sight  conceal  young  Amariah. 
Miriam,  Alas !  what  means  she  ?     Hear  me  yet  a  word! 

I  will  return  or  e'er  the  wounded  men 

Require  Our  soft  and  healing  hands  to  soothe  them. 

Thou'lt  not  forget,  Salone — if  thou  seest 

Our  father  in  the  fearful  hour  of  peril, 

Lift  up  thy  hands  and  pray. 
Salone,  To  gaze  on  him — 

It  is  like  gazing  on  the  morning  sun, 

When  he  comes  scattering  from  his  burning  orb 

The  vapourish  clouds ! 
Mriam.  She  hears,  she  heeds  me  not/— p.  59,  Co. 
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The  daughters  of  Sion  now  enter  in  proceision,  and  Miriam 
declares  her  intention  of  joining  their  devotions^  though  ^  through 
a  name  by  them  unknown  or  scorned.' — A  most  beautiful  hymn 
follows^  in  which  the  Song  of  Moses  on  .the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  imitated  and  adapted  to  the'  present  circumstances  of  the 
Israelites. 

Evening  is  now  come,  and  Miriam,  returned  from  the  Temple, 
laments  the  slow  approaches  of  that  darkness  which  was  to  termi- 
nate, for  a  time,  the  horrible  scene  of  mutual  slaughter,  and  again 
favour  and  conceal  her  return  to  the  fountain  and  to  Javan.  On 
a  sudden  Salone  bursts  in,  her  veil  thrown  back,  her  hair  streaming, 
as  she  flies  in  terror  from  her  late  seat  on  the  ramparts.  The 
Gentiles  have  triumphed ;  the  defenders  of  Israel  are  driven  back  : 
the  last  and  strongest  wall  alone  resists  the  violence  of  the  engines; 
but  Amariah  stands  his  ground  amid  flames  and  havoc,  like  an 
angel  in  the  burning  orb  of  the  sun.  The  angry  voice  of  Simon 
is  heard  without,  rallying  the  fugitives,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
exquisitely  characteristic,  or  more  happily  contrasted  with  her  sis- 
*  ter's  speech,  than  the  exclamation  of  the  affectionate  Miriam — 

*  'Tis  my  father's  voice ! 

It  sounds  in  wratb,  perhaps  in  blasphemy — 
Yet  'lis  my  living  father's !' 

The  rival  tyrants  now  enter  in  fierce  dispute,  each  laying  on  the 
other  the  blame  of  the  late  discomfiture.  Simon  charges  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  nation  on  the  crimes  of  John,  his  profaneness,  adul- 
teries, and  Sadducean  tenets.  John  retorts  on  the  cruelties  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisee,  and,  in  a  powerful  and  characteristic 
strain  of  sophistry,  vindicates  his  own  opinions  from  the  imputation 
of  rendering  men  backward  in  the  hour  of  danger.  While  they 
thus  wrangle,  Miriam  is  struck  by  the  exhausted  appearance  and 
tremulous  voice  of  her  father.  She  recollects  that  there  is  no  food  at 
home,  and  goes  out,  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  repair  to  the 
fountain.  In  her  absence,  and  while  the  disputants  are  preparing 
to  decide  their  difference  by  sharper  arguments  than  words,  the 
High-Priest  enters,  and  conjures  them  to  lay  aside  for  a  moment 
their  private  animosities,  in  order  to  revenge  an  affront  which  God 
has  received  in  his  own  temple.  During  the  solemn  service  of  the 
day,  and'  while  the  maidens  were  singing  the  hymn  of,  Moses  to 
'  him  who  triumph'd  gloriously,'  he  had  heard,  from  among  their 
number,  '  a  single,  soft,  melodious  voice,'  which  lingered  on  the 
concluding  note  with  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  pretended  Son  of 
God, '  the  Man  of  Nazareth.'  He  demands,  therefore,  that  they 
join  him  in  detecting  and  punishing  the  unknown  blasphemer  and 
apostate. 

The  information  is  received  with  such  emotions  as  might  be  ex- 
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pelted  from  the  principles  of  those  to  whom  it  is  communicated. 
Simon  declares  that,  if  the  offender  were  his  own  child,  *  his 
Sarah's  child^  whom  she  died  blessing/  his  owil  hand  should  be  the 
first  to  cast  a  stone  at  her.  The  etithusiastic  Salone  murmurs  to 
herself,  *  Miriam  !  Miriam !' — imputes  her  disappearance  to  con- 
scious guilt,  and  at  length  rushes  forwards  to  denouhce  her,  but 
stops  short  in  the  circle  of  warriors,  oppressed  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed gaze  of  so  many  men,  while  she  is  shaken  by  her  remaining 
tenderness  for  the  criminal,  and  thie  recollection  that  their  dying 
mother  had  exhorted  them  to  mutual  love.  Before  she  can  recover 
herself,  the  false  prophet  Abiram  enters,  and  announces  as  the  will 
of  God  that  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  between  John  and 
SimoY),  and  that,  in  order  to  this  end,  Salone  and  Amariah  should 
be  joined  in  marriage.  The  command  is  acquiesced  in  by  all  par- 
ties, Simon  declaring  it  to  be  *  from  heaven ;' — John,  indifferent  as 
to  its  divine  authority,  but  referring  the  matter  to  his  boy ;  Ama- 
riah eagerly  assuring  Salone  that  her  beauty  and  dark  locks,  as  she 
sate  on  the  rampart,  had  been  his  strength  and  bsinner  in  the  battle, 
and  Salone  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the  will  of  heaven  aiid 
Amariah.  The  nuptial  feast,  if  the  means  of  feasting  may'  be 
found,  is  appointed  to  be  solemnized  forthwith,  and  Simon  throws 
out  some  hints  to  Abiram  for  a  future  prophecy  by  asking  him 
whether  it  be  not  probable  that  an  imion  so  auspicious  and  con- 
tracted under  such  awful  chrcumstances,  may  be  destined  to  give 
birth  to  the  promised  Redeemer  of  Israel. 

This  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  credulity  with  worldly  ambition 
and  cunning  is  hajppily  conceived,*  and  far  more  accordant  with 
Simon's  character  than  the  pioiis  soliloquies  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  speech,  too,  of  the  false  prophet,  particularly  the 
lyrical  part  of  it,  is  in  a  glorious  strain  of  poetry,  and  it  is  a  judi- 
cious aggravation  and  contrast  to  the  miseries  which  Jerusalem  is 
already  suffering,  and  the  greater  horrors  which  are  impending  over 
her,  to  represient  her  leaders  looking  on  to  distant  days,  and  engaged 
in  jollity  and  merriment.  But  if  the  entrance  of  Abiram  be  re- 
garded as  a  contrivance  to  save  Miriam  from  impeachment,  we 
cannot  but  condemn  it  as  extremely  clumsy  and  inefficient.  If 
SalOne  could  so  far  overcome  her  natural  feelings  as  to  rush  for- 
ward with  the  intention  of  denouncing  her  sister  to  death,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  even  the  prospect  of  being  united  to  the  object  of 
her  affections  could  have  entirely  driven  from  her  mind  the  dis- 
charge of  what  she  must  have  esteemed  a  duty.  It  is  still  more 
improbable  that  so  stratige  an  exhibition  as  that  of  a  mible  virgin, 
^  exposing  herself  unveiled  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
a  solemn  assembly  of  the  elders  and  warriors  of  her  people,  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  inquiry  into  its  motives,  either 
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from  the  bi^h-priest,  her  lover,  or  her  father.  And  it  u  utterly 
preposterous  to  represent  the  high-priest  and  rulers  of  the  land, 
after  solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  search  out  and  punish  the 
blasphemer,  so  entirely  engrossed  with  the  maniage  of  Amariah 
and  Salone,  as  to  have  no  room  Jeft  in  their  memories  for  a  fact  at 
once  so  recent  and  so  shocking  to  all  their  strongest  prejudices. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  danger  which  the  lovely 
Miriam  incurs  is,  to  say  the  least,  a. very  strange  one.  Was  the  cus- 
tom of  mental  prayer  so  perfectly,  unknown  to  the  early  Christians 
as  that  they  should  think  it  necessary  to  utter  ail  their  heavenward 
aspirations  in  an  audible  voice?  Or  where  is  the  likelihood  that  a 
maiden  who  had  so  long  concealed  her  faith  from  h^r  pwn  family, 
even  under  circunvstances  where  she  was  strongly  led  to  attempt 
their  conversion,  should  volunteer  so  unnecessary  a  risk  as  that  of 
singing'a  hymn  in  honour  of  Christ,  in  the  very  Temple  ?  or  that  an 
additional  stave  to  this  effect,  introduced  in  the  public  service, 
should  not  draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation,  as  well  as  the 
high-priest,  on  the  daring  melodist  who  should  venture  on  sucban 
innovation  f  We  could  wish,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Milman,  (if  be  is 
aiixious  to  expose  his  heroine  to  danger  on  account  of  her  i^eligioD) 
would  contrive  some  more  probable  occasion  of  risk,  and  some 
more  plausible  mode  of  deliverance;  and  get. rid  of  an  incident 
which  lias,  literally,  no  recommendation  to  counterbalance. its  im- 
probability; which  neither  accelerates  nor  impedes  the  march  of 
events,  nor  has  even  the  advantage  of  proving  tlie  constancy  and 
firmness  of  Miriam,  since  the  danger  commences  in  her  absence,, 
and  is  over  before  she  again  appears.  If  it  were  necessary  to  make 
Salone  throw  aside  her  veil,  it  would  be  better  to  makeber,  instead 
of  the  high-priest^  rush  forwards  as  a  mediator  between  the  ^s words 
of  John  and  her  father. 

Miriam,  meanwhile,  unconscious  of  transactions  in  which  herself 
and  her  family  are  so  deeply  interested,  has.  reached  the  fountahi, 
in  defiance  of  a  threatening  thunder-storm,  and  of  the  Roman,  sen- 
tinels, whose  circle  is  now  concentrated  imimediately  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  whose  increased  alertness^  together  with  the 
notes  of  awful  preparation  heard  in  their  campi  indicate  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  leaders  of  speedily  bringing  the  war  to  a 
conclusion.  These  prognostics  are  described  by  Javan>  who,  in  a 
scene  of  admirable  pathos  and  beauty,  again  urges  her,  even  as  a 
point  of  duty,  and  in  compliance  with  the  known  injunction  laid  by 
Christ  on  his  followers,  to  recognise  the  manifest  signs  of  deso- 
lation, and  takie  their  best  opportunity  of  escaping  with  him  to  the 
mountains.  Her  reply  is  exquisitely  characteristic  of  tenderness  and 
firmness — 
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^  Miriam,  Javan,  tempt  me  not, 

My  soul  is  weak.     Hast  thou  not  said  of  old, 
How  dangerous  'tis  to  wrest  the  words  of  truth 
-    To  the  excusing  our  own  fond  desires  ? 
There's  an  eternal  mandate,  unrepealed, 
Nor  e'er  to  be  rescinded,  "  Love  thy  Father  !" 
God  speaks  with  many  voices  ;  one  in  the  heart. 
True  though  instinctive ;  one  in  the  Holy  Law, 
The  first  that's  coupled  with  a  gracious  promise. 
Jofcan,      Yet  are  his  words,  "  Leave  all,  and  follow  me, 

•*  Thou  shalt  not  love  thy  father  more  than  me" — 
And  dar'st  thou  disobey  them  ? 
Miriam,  While  I  tread 

The  path  of  duty  I  am  following  him. 
And  loving  whom  I  ought  to  love,  love  him/ — p.  9^. 
Her  lover,  at  length,  desists  from  ui*ging  h^Cy  and  they  part  as 
those  who  are  never  to  meet  again  on  earth.  Javan  remains  behind 
and  pronounces  a  long  lamentation  on  the  approaching  ruin  of  his 
native  city.  The  lines  are  spirited,  but  we  do  not  think  their  intro- 
duction in  this  place  judicious  or  natural. — How  a  Jewish  Christian 
might  feel  under  such  circumstances,  we  know  not ;  but,  for  our- 
selves, we  were,  at  this  period  of  the  drama,  by  far  too  full  of 
Miriam  to  have  any  room  left  in  our  hearts  for  the  elders,  or 
Levites  of  Jerusalem. 

We  are  now  again  transported  to  the  streets  of  the  city,  where 
a  wretched  and  terrified  crowd  is  assembled,  all  eagerly  discussing 
the  multiplied  portents  and  presages  of  evil  by  which  their  nation 
had  long  been  menaced.  One  tells  how  the  meteor,  in  form  of  a 
fiery  sword,'"'  which  had  for  many  months  hung  over  the  city,  had 
DOW  been  thrice  moved  and  brandished^ — another  goes  back  tct  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the  gbasdy  light  which  had  then  broken 
forth  from  the  altar,  and  ^  withered  men's  faces  to  a  hue  like  death.' 
A  third  tells  how  all  the  northern  sky  had  been  seen  ^  rocking  with 
armed  men,  and  fiery  chariots.'  And  a  Levite  enters  who  relates 
that,  even  now,  the  great  eastern  gate  of  the  temple  had  spon- 
taneously burst  open  with  all  its  bolts  and  bars,  and  defied  the  ut- 
most strength  .of  men  and  engines  to  close  it  s^ain. 

On  a  sudden,  music  is  heard  from  the  house  of  Simon,  where 

*  The  mention  of  this  incident  by  Crowue  may  be  given  as  a  favourable  specimen  of 
his  manner. 

'  AfgttJUaf .        What  means  that  fiery  sword's  mysterioos  ray. 
Which  o'er  our  shaking  towers,  night  and  day," 
In  heaven's  bright  cauopy  does  proudly  shme, 
As  brandished  by  the  Majesty  Divine? 
$agan*  M^thinks  Jerusalem  at  her  solemn  feasts 

Seems  treated  like  the  Tyrant's  trembling  guest. 
In  purple  clad,  her  table  richly  spread. 
But  death  and  horror  hauging  o'er  her  head.* 
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the  nuptial  ceremonies  have  begun.  Songs  are  suiig  iilustratiTe  of 
the  forms  of  a  Jewish  bridal ;  and  their  rich  and  luxurious  har- 
mony forms  a  terrible  contrast  with  the  surrounding  desolation 
and  danger.  What  follows,  it  is  impossible  to  abridge,  and,  long 
as  the  extract  is^  our  readers,  we  are  convinced,  will  thank  us 
for  it ; — 

(At  a  distance.)  *  To  the  sound  of  timbrels  sweet, 
Moving  slow  our  solemn  feet, 
We  have  borne  thee  on  the  road, 
To  the  virgin's  blest  abode  ; 
With  thy  yellow  torches  gleaming, 
And  thy  scarlet  mantle  streaming, 
Apd  the  canopy  above 
Swaying  as  we  slowly  move. 
Thou  bast  left  the  joyous  feast, 
.  And  the  mirth  and  wine  have  ceast ; 

And  now  we  set  tbee  down  before 
The  jealously-unclosing  door. 
That  the  favoured  youth  admits 
Where  the  veiled  virgin  sits 
In  the  bliss  of  maiden  fear. 
Waiting  our  soft  tread  to  hear ; 
And  the  music's  brisker  din, 
As  the  bridegroom's  entering  in, 
Entering  in  a  welcome  guest 
To  the  chamber  of  his  rest. 
Second  Jew,  It  is  the  bridal  song  of  Amariah 

And  fair  Salone.     In  the  house  of  Simon 
The  rites  are  held  ;  nor  bears  the  bridegroom  home 
His  plighted  spouse,  but  there  doth  deck  his  chamber ; 
These  perilous  times  dispensing  with  tbe'rigour 

Of  ancient  usage 

Voice  wUhin.  Woe !  woe !  woe  ! 

Erst  Jew,  Alas ! 

The  son  of  Hananiah  !  is*t  not  he  ? 
TMrd  Jew.  Whom  said'st  ? 
I  Second  Jew,  Art  thou  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem, 

That  thou  rememberest  not  that  fearful  man  ?^ 

Fourth 

*  '  That  fearful  man !'  as  he  is  here  admirably  described  from  the  biftorian  of  tie 
Jews,  ii  thus  introduced  by'Crowne : 
I  'Alas! 

I  We  in  Jerusdem  did  daily  see 

A  greater  and  a  living  prodigy; 
A  man  like  Echo  pined  into  a  sound, 
A  walking  vault  that  does  one  tone  rchouud^ 
And  night  and  day  does  in  our  streets  proclaim 
Witlp  restless  souJ,  Woe  to  Jcruialen  ! 
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Fourth  Jew.    Speak  !  speak  !  we  know  not  all. 

Second  Jew.  Why  thus  it  Was ; 

A  rude  end  homely  dresser  of  the  vine. 
He  bad  come  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
When  suddenly  a  spirit  fell  upon  him/ 
Evil  or  good  we  know  not.    Ever  since, 
(And  now  seven  years*  are  past  since  it  belell, 
Our  city  then  being  prosperous  and  at  peace,) 
He  hath  gone  wandering  through  the  darkling  streets 
At  midnight  under  the  cold  quiet  stars; 
He  hath  gone  wandering  through  the  crowded  market 
At  noonday  under  the  bright  blazing  sun, 
With  that  one  ominous  cry  of"  Woe,  woe,  woeT 
JSome  scofTd  and  mock*d  him,  some  would  give  him  food ; 
He  neither  curs'd  the  otne,  nor  ihank'd  the  other. 
The  Sanhedrim  bade  scourge  him,  and  myself 
Beheld  him  lash'd,  till  the  bare  bones  stood  out 
Through  the  maim'd  fleiih :  strU,  still  he  only  cried, 
Woe  to  the  City !  till  his  patience  wearied 
The  angry  persecutors.  When  they  freed  him, 
'Twas  still  the  same,  the  incessant  Woe,  woe,  woe  ! 
But  when  our  siege  begsm,  awhile  he  ceased. 
As  though  bis  prophecy  were  fulfilled  ;  till  now 
We  had  not  heard  his  dire  and  boding  voice. 

Withm,       Woe!  woe!  woe! 

JoskuOf  the  s(m  of  Hannniah,  Woe  1  woe ! 

A  voice  from  the  east  \  a  voice  from  the  west ! 

From  the  four  winds  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  ! 

A  voice  against  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  ! 

A  voice  against  the  brid<.*grooms  and  the  brides ! 

A  voice  against  all  people  of  the  land  !  •  . 

Woe!  woe!  woe! 

Second  Jew/   They  are  the  very  words,  the  very  voice 

Which  we  have  heard  9<j  long.    And  yet>  methinks, 
There'is  a  mournful  triumph  in  the  tone 
Ne'er  heard  before.     His  eyes,  that  were  of  old 
Fix'd  on  the  earth,  now  wander  all  abroad, 
As  though  the  tardy  consummation 
Afflicted  him  with  wonder- Hark  !  again. 

CHORUS   OF   MAIDENS. 

Now  the  jocund  song  is  thine, 
Bride  of  David  s  kingly  .line  ! 

(Tki  j^i'opket  enters,) 

Joshua.        Prom  the  four  winds,  and  th€'  earth's  hollow  womb» 
A  voice,  a  voice — a  dreadful  vc»ice  is  coroe ! 
A  'voice  agaiiistu>ur  elders,  priests  aiid  scribes, 
Ofir  city,  temple,  and  our  holiest  tribes ; 
Against  the  bridegroom  and  the  jovful  bride, 
Afld  all  that  in  Jerusalem  residf^,  / 
Vl^oel  woe  I  yiQtl  ■  ^ 
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How  thy  dove4ike  bosom  trembleth. 
And  thy  shrouded  eye  resembleth 
Violets,  when  <he  dews  of  eve 
A  moist  a6d  tremulous  glitter  leave 
On  the  bashful  sealed  lid! 
Close  within  the  bride-veil  hid. 
Motionless  thou  sit'st  and  mute; 
Save  that  at  the  soft  salute 
Of  each  entering  maiden  friend 
Thou  dost  rise  and  softly  bend. 
Hark  !  a  brisker,  merrier  glee ! 
The  door  unfolds,— 'tis  he,  'tis  he ! 
Thus  we  lift  our  lamps  to  meet  him, 
Thus  we  touch  ont  lutes  to  greet  him. 
Thou  shalt  give  a  fonder  meeting. 
Thou  shalt  give  a  tenderer  greeting. 
Joshua.     Woe!  woe! 

A  voice  from  the  east !  a  voice  from  the  west! 
From  the  four  winds  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  ! 
A  voice  againrt  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  ! 
A  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides ! 
A  voice  against  all  people  of  the  land  ! 

Woe  I  woe [Bursts  axoay.folhwed  by  Second  Jew. 

First  Jew.  Didst  speak  ? 
T/iirrf/eaj.No. 

Fourth  Jew,    Look'd  he  on  us  as  he  spake  ? 

First  Jew  (to  the  Second  returning,)  Thou  followed'st  him !  what  now  ? 
Second  Jew,    Twas  a  true  prophet  I 
The  Jews.  Wherefore?  Where  went  he  ? 
Second  Jew.  To  the  outer  wall ; 

And  there  he  suddenly  cried  out  and  sternly, 
"  A  voice  against  the  son  of  Hananiah  ! 
Woe,  woe !"  and  at  the  instant,  whether  struck 
By  a  chance  stone  from  the  enemy's  engines,  down 
He  sank  and  died  ! 
Third  Jew.  There's  some  one  comes  this  way — 

Art  sure  he  died  indeed  ? 
Let^e.  'TIS  the  High-priest. 

The  ephod  gleams  through  the  pale  lowering  night ; 
The  breast-plate  gems,  and  the  pure  mitre-gold, 
Shine  lamplike,  and  the  bells  that  fringe  his  robe 
Chime  faintly. 
High-Priest.  Israel,  hear !  I  do  beseech  you, 

Brethren,  give  ear ! — 
Second  Jew.  Who's  he  that  will  not  hear 

The  words  of  God's  High-priest? 
High-Priest.  It  was  but  now 

I  sate  within  the  Temple,  in  the  court 
That's  consecrate  to  mine  office — Your  eyes  wander — 
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Jews,        Go  on ! — 

High-Priest,  Why  hearken,  then — Upon  a  sudden 

The  pavement  seera*d  to  swell  beneath  my  feet. 

And  the  Veil  shiver'd,  and  the  pillars  rock'd. 

And  there,  within  the  very  Holy  of  Holies, 

There,  from  behind  the  winged  Cherubim, 

Where  the  Ark  stood,  noise,  hurried  and  tumultiiouB,i 
^  Was  heard,  as  when  a  king  with  all  his  host 
.  '    Doth  quit  his  palace.*     And  anon,  a  voice, 

Or  voices,  half  in  grief,  half  anger,  yet 

Nor  human  grief  nor  anger,  even  it  seem'd 

As  though  the  hoarse  and  rolling  thunder  spake 

With  the  articulate  voice  of  man — it  said, 

'^  Let  us  depart!" 
JetDS.  Most  terrible!  What  followed? 

Speak  on  !  speak  on ! 
High- Priest,  I  knbw  not  why,  I  felt 

As  though  an  outcast  from  the  abandoned  Temple, 

And  fled. 
Jem,  Oh  God !  and  Father  of  our  Fathers, 

Dost  thou  desert  us  ? 

CHORUS  OF  YOUTHS  AND  MAIDENS. 

Under  a  happy  planet  art  thou  led. 
Oh,  chosen  virgin!  to  thy  bridal  bed. 
So  put  thou  off  thy  soft  ajkd  bashful  sadness. 
And  wipe  away  the  timid  maiden  tear, — 
Lo !  redolent  with  the  prophet's  oil  of  gladness, 

And  mark'd  by  heaven,  the  bridegroom  youth  is  here* 
First  Jew,  Hark — hark !  an  armed  tread  ! 
Second  Jew.  The  bold  Ben  Cathla ! 

Ben  Cathla,    Ay,  ye  are  met,  all  met,  as  in  a  mart, 

T  exchange  against  each  other  your  dark  tales 
Of  this  night's  fearful  prodigies.     I  know  it. 
By  the  inquisitive  and  half-suspicious  looks 
With  which  ye  eye  each  other,  ye  do  wish 
To  disbelieve  all  ye  have  heard,  and  yet 
Ye  dare  not.  If  ye  have  seen  the  moon  unsphered, 
And  the  stars  fall ;  if  the  pale  sheeted  ghosts 
Have  met  you  wandering,  and  have  pointed  at  yoa 

*  Tliis  fearful  incident  is  thus  curiously  dramatized  by  Crowne : 
Phineot,  Hark  t  a  voice  does  from  the  vault  rebound. 

(A  great  voice  is  heard  from  under  the  iUigt^  tike  a  tubs.) 
Matthias,        A  voice !  'tis  thunder,  or  some  pagan  god 

Groans  here  tormented,  chaced  from  his  abode. 
'  Let  us  depart/  the  horrid  voice  does  cry ! 
What  art  that  call'st  ?  and  whither  shall  we  fiy  ? 
Fhineas»         The  Temple  lives!  it  moved  before  and  brdka 

The  bars  that  fettered  it,  and  now  it  spoke. 
MaHhias,        It  rather  dies !  and  these  affrightfui  groaiii 
Arc  its  departing  souFs  contendiug  moans. 

With 
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With  ominous  designation  ;  yet  I  scoff 

Your  poor  and  trivial  terrors — Know  ye  Michol  ? 

Jews.       Midiol ! 

Ben  Catkla.            The  noble  lady,  she  whose  Others 
Dwelt  beyond  Jordan 

Second  Jew.  Yes,  we  know  her, 

•  The  tender  and  the  delicate  of  women, 
That  would  not  set  her  foot  upon  the  ground 
For  delicacy  and  very  tenderness. 

Ben  Cathla.     The  same ! — We  had  gone  forth  in  quest  of  food  : 
And  we  had  ehter'd  many  a  house,  where  men 
Were  preying  upon  meagre  herbs  and  skins ; 
And  some  were  sating,  upon  loathsome  things 
Unutterable,  the  ravening  hunger.     Some, 
Whom  we  had  plundered  oft,  laugh'd  in  their  agony 
To  see  us  bafSed.     At  her  door  she  met  us, 
And  "  We  have  feasted  together  heretofore," 
She  said,  "  roost  welcome  warriors  T  and  she  led  us. 
And  bade  us  sit  like  dear  and  honoured  guests. 
While  she  made  ready.     Some  among  us  wonder*d, 
And  some  spake  jeeringly,  and  thank^l  the  lady 
That  she  had  thus  with  provident  care  reserved 
The  choicest  banquet  for  our  scarcest  days. 
But  ever  as  she  busily  ministered, 
Quick,  sudden  sobs  of  laughter  broke  from  her. 
At  length  the  vessel's  covering  she  rais*d  up. 

And  there  it  lay 

High-Prkii.  .  What  lay  ? — Thou'rt  sick  and  pale. 

Ben  Cathla.    By  earth  and  heaven,  the  remnant  of  a  child ! 

A  human  child ! Ay,  start !  so  started  we — 

Whereat  she  shriek'd  aloud,  and  clapp'd  her  hands, 
'^  Ob  !  dainty  and  fastidious  appetites ! 
The  mother  feasts  upon  her  babe,  and  strangers 
Loathe  the  repast" — and  then — **  BIy  beautiful  child  ! 
The  treasure  of  my  womb !  my  bosom's  joy  T 
And  then  in  her  cool  madness  did  she  spurn  us 
Out  of  her  doors.     Oh  still— oh  still  I  hear  her, 
And  I  shall  hear  her  till  my  day  of  death. 
Higk*Friesi.    Oh,  God  of  Mercies  !  this  was  once  thy  city ! 

CHORUS. 

Joy  to  thee,  beautiful  and  bashful  bride  ! 

Joy !  for  the  thrills  of  pride  and  joy  become  thee ; 

Thy  curse  of  barrenness  is  taken  from  thee. 
And  thou.shalt  see  the  rosy  infant  sleeping 

Upon  the  snowy  fountain  of  thy  breast ; 

And  thou  shalt  feel  how  mothers'  hearts  are  blest 
By  hours  of  bliss  for  moment's  pain  and  weeping. 

Joy  to  thee !'— p.  107—120. 

After 
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After  this  the  business  of  the  drani^  proceeds  rabidly;  and 
it  is  no  common  praise  to  say,  that  its  interest  does  not  declined 
Simon  and  John  come  out  in  high  exultation  from  .the  ban-> 
quety  chide  the  desponding  crowd  to  their  homes,  and  retire  to 
dreams  of  future  glory  and  victory,  leaving  the  stage  for  Miriarii  to 
deplore  the  infatuation  of  those  most  dear  to  her.  As  sb^  is  en- 
deavouring to  compose  her  soul  to  prayer,  the  storm  bursts  from 
heaven.  The  noise  of  the  thunder  blends  with  that  of  the  Rofnan 
engines  battering  the  walls,  with  the  trumpets  and  shouts  of  the 
Gentiles  mounting  to  the  assault,  and  already  victorious  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  with  the  clamours  and  outcries  of  the  in- 
habitants, flying  from  the  slaughter,  or  rallying  in  defence  of  the 
Temple. 

Simon,  indeed,  instead  of  appearii^,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  fiercest  amoiig  the  guardians 
of  the  sanctuary,  comes  forth  unarmed  and  inactive,  and,  after 
thrusting  himself  on  the  stage  from  time  to  time,  and  interrupting 
the  curreiit  of  our  feelings  with  his  persevering  anticipations  of  a 
supernatural  deliverance,  is,  without  resistance,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Romans,  and  gravely  gives  up  his  last  hopes  of  the  redemption 
of  Israel  on  perceiving  that  the  thunder-storm  abates,  and  that  the 
flame  kindled,  by  the  Gentiles  has  actually  power  over  the  Tem- 
ple. But  we  turn  from  this  strange  failure  in  the  delineation  of 
one  of  Mr.  M ilman's  principal  characters — to  his  lovely  heroine, 
who  is  still  herself,  and  for  whom  all  our  fears  and  admiration  are 
kept  alive,  while  we  follow  her  flight  through  the  blazing  streets, 
and  amid  all  the  horrors  of — 

* swords  and  men  and  furious  faces, 

Before  her,  and  behind  her,  and  around!—^' 
Nor  are  other,  circumstances  of  terror  wanting.  She  meets  an  old 
man,  one  of  those  who  recollected  Christ  ou  earth,  and  had  joined 
in  the  cry  of  Crucify  him!': — He  is  now  convinced,  by  the  misery 
which  has  overtaken  himself  and  his  nation,  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  person  whom  he  had  joined  in  condemnii^  and  blaspheming. 
But  he  is  convinced  too  late  of  his  error; — he  believes  only  to  de<- 
spair;  and  aggravates  his  owp  misery  and  self-condemnation  by 
calling  to  mind  the  many  circumstances  of  awful  sublimity  which 
had  attended  the  person  and  dignified  the  death  of  the  *  Man  of 
Nazareth,'  and  which  now  terrify  and  distract,  though  they  had 
then  no  power  to  soften  him.  He  disregards,  in  this  temper,  the 
intreaties  of  Miriam  that  he  would  still  seek  for  salvation,  and 
leaves  her,  shaking  his  grey  locks,  with  curses  on  himself  and  her. 

Salone  now  enters,  the  bridal  crOwn  yet  hanging  from  hel*  loose 
tresses,  but  pale,  half-naked,  and  bleeding.  Amariah  had  been 
roused  from  his  nuptial  bed  by  the  noise  of  the  assault^  and  '  yet,' 
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says  ik^  poor  lovesick  enthusiast,  ^  thene  wag  no  sound  I  heard/ 
He  Jiad  looked  forth  and  seen  the  inevitable  ruin  of  his  nation. 
'  Salaae,  He  came  back  and  kiss'd  me,  and  he  said — 

I  know  not  what  he  said — but  there  \y#s  something 
Of  Gentile  ravisher,  and  his  beauteous  bride, — 
Me,  me  he  meant,  he  call'd  me  beautijous  bride! — 
^nd  he  stood  o'er  -me  with  a  sword  so  bright 
My  dazzled  eyes  did  close.     And  presently, 
Methought,  he  smote  me  with  the  sword,  but  then 
He  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  wept  upon  me, 
And  I  felt  nothing  but  his  burning  tears/ — p.  141.     » 

While  Miriam  is  yet  weeping  over  her  sister's  body,  a  Gentile  • 
soldier,  whom  she  had  often  before  observed  as  having  singled  her 
out,  but  whose  pursuit, she  had  hitherto  eluded,  approaches  to 
seize  her.  Escape  is  now  impossible;  '  every  where  are  more;* 
and  $he  has  np  resource  but  in  a  passionate  appeal  to  his  natural 
feeling — to  his  love  for  his  own  wife,  his  own  child,  his  own  sister- — 
and  by  an  adjuration  in  the  name  of  Christ,  of  whatever  evil 
thoughts  might  haunt  him,  to  excite  his  compassion  and  venera- 
tion^ and  commit  herself  to  his  guidance.  His  mien  is  somewhat 
less  savage  than  th6  rest :  he  makes,  however,  no  answer,  but 
grasps  her  arm  and  leads  her  away  in  silence^  *  through  darkling 
street  and  over  smoking  ruin/  to  the  fountain  of  Siloe  and  her 
accustomed  trystiiig-place. 

*  We  write  not  fpr  that  simple  maid. 
To  whom  it.  must  in  terms  besaid'T— 
that   this  seeming   Gentile  is   Javan,  who  has  availed  himself 
of  a  warlike  disguise  to  save  the  object  of  his  tenderest  solicitude. 
In  the  embrace  of  her  lover  she  blends  her  tears  of  joy  witli  those 
of  sorrow  for  her  father  ?md  sister.     Other  Christians  join  them  to 
take  a  last  leave  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  blazing  sanctuary,  and  a . 
splendid  chorus  follows,  in  which  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  is  chariic- 
terized  as  typical  of  the  great  and  final  cousummationof  all  created 
things. »  ,  . 

Thus  ends^  this  most  striking  poem,  on  the  merits  and  defects  of 
which  even,  the ,  imperfect  sketch  which  we  have  given  vyill  have 
enabled  our  readers  tp  pass  judgment.  In  the  delineation  of  its 
characters  we  have  detected  no  failure  but  that  remarkable  one  of 
Simeon ;  and  this  has  arisen  not  from  poverty  of  imagination,  or  ig?- 
norance  of  the  stronger  passions  of  the  human  heart,  but  from  the 
author's  having  formed  the  idea  of  a  more  striking  and  less  un-. 
amiable  fanatic  than  history  represented,  while  he  neglected  to  alter 
those  historical  traits  which  are  inconsistent  with  his  own  con- 
ception. ^  In  consequence  we  have  two  distinct  and  irrecon-. 
cijeable  Simons;  the  one,  who  is  that  of  Josephus,  a  haughty, 
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remorseless  zealot,  a  fiery  warrior,  and  a  crafty  politician;  the 
other  a  humble,  a  holy  and  well-meaning,  thougn  crazy  and  mis* 
guided  enthusiast.  The  cure  for  this  defect  will  be  simply  to  di- 
vide the  characters,  and  to  assign,  with  some  additions  and  altern- 
ations, to  different  individuals,  those  speeches  and  actions  which 
now  agree  no  otherwise  than  the  plumage  of  different  birds  on  the 
same  nondescript  animal.  Of  the  other  persons  of  the  drama,  John 
is  well  drawn,  though  not  very  fully  developed;  and  he  expresses 
himself  in  the  defence  of  his  heresy  with  an  art  and  eloquence 
-  which  we  are  almost  sorry  to  see  in  Mr.  Milman's  pages  unaccom- 
panied by  such  an  antidote  as  he  well  knows  how  to  supply,  and 
which  might  be  introduced  with  perfect  propriety  into  the  mouth 
either  of  the  High  Priest,  of  Simon  or  Eleazar.  Of  Amariah  we 
rather  hear  than  see  any  thing;  and  Javan  is  only  so  far  important 
or  interesting  as  he  developes  the  character  and  influences  the  for- 
tunes of  Miriam.  But  the  main  attractions  of  the  poem  are  to  be 
found  in  Salone  and  Miriam,  and  the  contrast  which  they  offer  to 
each  other.  Both  are  in  love,  both  are  actuated  by  strong  religious 
as  well  as  natural  feelings ;  but  the  former  only  is  an  enthusiast; 
and,  glowing  as  are  the  colours  in  which  her  peculiarities  are 
drawn,  it  is  no  small  praise  to  the  distinctness  and  truth  of  the 
artist's  pencil,  that  our  admiration  and  our  preference  are  uni- 
formly directed  to  the  chastened  affections,  the  calm  fervour,  the 
resolute  self-devotion  and  self-denial  of  her  milder  and  more  hum- 
ble sister. 

Of  the  plot — if  that  name  can  be  given  to  an  inartificial  suc- 
cession of  incidents  no  otherwise  connected  with  each  other  than 
by  the  identity  of  the  persons  whom  they  befall — the  Stagyrite 
would  certainly  not  have  spoken  with  approbation.  And,  even  of 
those  who  do  not  require  a  more  obvious  dependance  of  events  and 
causes  than  is  usually  found  in  nature,  who  can  admire  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  separate  links  without  too  closely  inquiring 
into  their  mutual  connexion  and  coherence,  there  are  many  who  will 
wish  that  the  author  had  found  for  Miriam  some  more  prominent 
and  active  share  in  the  events  of  the  siege  and  the  fortunes  of  her 
family,  than  the  mere  secret  conveyance  of ^  food  to  her  father's 
mansion.  Nor,  deeply  as  we  all  are  interested  in  our  heroine's 
escape,  will  some  of  us  fail  to  censure  the  contrivance  by  which 
Javan  at  first  is  made,  out  of  pure  tenderness,  to  keep  his  mistress 
in  ignorance  of  his  person  and  intentions,  as  if  the  apprehension  of 
death,  and  outrage  worse  than  death,  were  less  intolerable  than  the 
sudden  joy  of  findu^g  herself  in  friendly  hands. 

But  in  spite  of  th'ese  defects,  and  of  some  few  instances  of  heavi- 
ness and  inflation  in  Mr.  Milman's  language,  we  do  not  envy  those 
critics  who  can  read  his  work  without  abundant  delight,  or  speak  of 
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It  without  warm  admiration.  To  ourselves,  who  h^ve  watched  for 
some  years  back,  with  no  unfriendly  eyes,  the  improvement  of  his 
taste  and  the  development  of  his  genius,  it  is  an  additional  source  of 
pleasure  to  find  our  most  favourable  prognostics  confirmed,  and  the 
promise  of  the  youth  so  completely  answered  by  the  ripened  fruits 
of  the  man.  His  juvenile  lines  on  the  Api>llo  Belvidere,  with  more 
originality  than  such  productions  commonly  exhibit,  had  neverthe- 
less all  the  characteristics,  good  or  bad,  of  juvenile  poetry.  In  his 
*  Fazio/  with  many  remarkable  proofs  of  genius,  there  was  much 
t(>  prune  away,  and  much  yet  wanting  which  care  and  cultivation 
might  supply;  and  his  '  Samor' was  so  overloaded  with  beauties, 
that  the  attention  was  lost  and  wearied  amid  a  maze  of  fragrance, 
and  required  some  sterner  and  more  naked  features  from  which  to 
derive  new  vigour  and  refreshment. 

He  has  now  produced  a  poem  in  which  the  peculiar  merits  of 
his  earlier  efforts  are  heightened,  and  their  besetting  faults,  even  be- 
yond expectation,  corrected  ; — a  poem  to  which,  without  extrava- 
gant encomium  it  is  not  unsafe  to  promise  whatever  immortality 
the  English  language  can  bestow,  and  which  may,  of  itself,  entitle 
its  author  to  a  conspicuous  and  honourable  place  in  our  poetical 
pantheon,  among  those  who  have  drunk  deep  at  the  fountain-head 
of  intellect,  and  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils,  without  en- 
cumbering themselves  with  the  trammels  of  antiquity.  But  he 
must  not  stop  even  here.  He  has  yet  something  to  unlearn  ;  he  has 
yet  much  to  add  to  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  his  country.  Rer 
raarkably  as  Britain  is  now  distinguished  by  its  living  poetical  talent, 
oiir  time  has  room  for  him  ;  and  has  need  of  him.  For  sacred  poetry, 
(a  walk  which  Milton  alone  has  hitherto  successfully  trodden,)  his 
taste,  his  peculiar  talents,  his  education,  and  his  profession  appear 
alike  to  designate  him;  and,  while,  by  a  strange  predilection  for 
the  worser  half  of  manicheism,  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  of  the 
age  haa,  apparently,  devoted  himself  and  his  genius  to  the  adorn- 
ment and  extension  of  evil,  we  may  be  well  exhilarated  by  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  and  potent  ally  to  the  cause  of  human  virtue  and 
happiness,  whose  example  may  furnish  an  additional  evidence  that 
puri^  and  weakness  are  not  synonymous,  and  that  the  torch  of 
genius  never  bums  so  bright  a&  when  duly  kindled  at  the  Altar. 


Art.  XI. — Voyage  dam  Vlnterienr  de  VJfrique  atix  Sources  du 
Senegal  el  de  la  Gamble,  J  ait  en  18  IS,  par  ordre  du  Gouverne- 
ment  Fran^ais.     Par  G.  Mollien.     Paris.  /  1820. 

BEFORE  we  attend  to  M.  Mollien,  whose  '  voyage'  will  occa- 
sion us  little  trouble,  wq  must  advert  to  a  subject  which  we 
VOL.  xxiii.  NO.  xLv.  p  have 
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have  much  at  heart,  and  which  indeed  is  somewhat  more  interest* 
iug  than  any  which  his  book  supplies. 

We  have  the  painful  task  of  recording  the  sacrifice  of  another 
victim  to  the  cause  of  African  discovery.  Mr.  Ritchie  (the  person 
of  whom  we  speak)  was,  perhaps,  only  inferior  to  Mr.  Burckhardt 
in  those  qualifications  which  are  peculiarly  requisite  for  conducting 
researches  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  of  which  so  little  is  known  ac^ 
curately^  and  so  much  remains  to  be  investigated;  in  some  re- 
spects, indeed,  he  might  be  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  him, 
being  a  good  practical  astronomer,  and  well  acquanited  with  the 
use  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments.  He  had  also 
a  competent  knowledge  of  medicine,  having  se,rved  his  apprentice- 
ship with  a  regular  surgeon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  in  the  capadty,  we  believe,  of  private  secretary.  Here 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  polytechnic  schools ;  and 
the  progress  which  he  made  in  natural  history,  astronomy,  che- 
mistry, and  other  branches  of  science,  joined  to  his  situation  in  the 
British  Embassy,  brought  him  acquainted  with  most  of  the  leading 
men  in  that  capital.  Among  other  eminent  characters,  he  was  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  the  Baron  de  Humboldt;  and  when  it  was  pub- 
licly reported,  that  his  Majesty's  government  intended  to  avail  itself 
of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoly  to  encou- 
rage the  prosecution  of  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  this  cele- 
brated traveller,  who  yvus  then  in  England,  took  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  Mr.  Ritchie  as  a  person  highly  qualified  for  such  ad 
undertaking. 

Qn  the  first  intimation  given  to  Mr.  Ritchi<e  of  what  was  in 
contemplation,  he  intmediately  resigned  the  situation  which  he  held 
in  the  ambassador's  household,  and  came  over  to  England.  From 
Lord  Bathurst  he  received  the  most  liberal  encouragement.  To 
^ive  more  weight  to  the  mission,  and  to  contribute,  it  was  hoped, 
<o  his  personal  security,  he  was  invested  with  the  official  character 
'of  vice-consul  of  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan.  An  ample  sum 
was  allotted  for  his  expenses,  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  con*- 
tiected  with  the  various  objects  of  science,  and  for  presents  to  the 
native  chiefs  and  others.  In  the  spring  of  1818  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  for  about  six  months  studying  the  Arabic 
language,  under  the  instructions  of  an  Arab:  whom  he  met  with  in 
that  city;  and  in  daily  attendance  at  the  observatory,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  readiness  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instruments. 

Though  the  principal  object  of  the  mission  was  the  detf^rmiiui- 
tion  of  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
yet,  anxious  to  render  the  results  of  the  enterprtze  as  useful  as  pos- 
sible to  the  progress  of  general  science,  he  engaged  a  young  French- 
man 
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man  of  the  name  of  Dupont,  belonging  to  the  Jardin  des  Platites,  to  ^ 
accompany  him,  and  undertake  tlie  collection  and  preservation  of  ' 
the  various  objects  of  natural  history  vi'hicb  might  he  met  with  iu 
the  course  of  their  journey.* 

'  Mr.  Ritchie  arrived  at  Malta  in  September,  where  he  wasjoined 
hjr  Lieutenant  Lyon  of  the  Albion,  (bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Charles 
Penrose,)  vrho  volunteered  to  accompany  him,  as  did  also  John  Bel- 
ford,  a  carpenter  in  the  dock-yard  of  Malta.  The  admiral  ap- 
pointed a  ship  of  war  to  convey  him  to  Tripoli,  where  he  arrived  • 
iR  October,  and  met  with  the  most  flattering  reception.  The 
Bashaw  granted  him  all  the  privileges  of  British  vice-consuls;  and* 
protection  in  every  part  of  the  Tripoli  tan  dominions  was  secured  to- 
him  in  the  most  ample  and  unreserved  manner. 

Mr.  Ritchie  visited  many  parts  of  the  regency,  and  made  ccm- 
ridefabte  collections  of  plants,  minerals  and  insects.  He  expe- 
rienced nothing  but  kindness  and  civility  from  every  class  of  the 
iiifaabitanls ;  and  such  was  the  favourable  impression  made  on  hb- 
mind  by  their  uniformly  obliging  and  respectful  behaviour,  ^t  in 
One  of  his  letters  he  says,  '  1  am  confident  that  when  I  meel  with 
a  Trtpolitan  in  the  interior,  I  may  expect  to  find  a  friend.' 

'  While  waiting  at  Tripoli,  Mahommed  el  Mucknd,  the  Bey  of 
Fezzan,  arrived  vtfith  a  large  cof&la  of  slaves,  taken  in  one  of  his^ 
annual  predatory  expeditions  into  Soudan.  To  this  chief  he  was 
introduced  and  recommended  by  the  Bashaw,  and  he  experienced 
at  his  hands,  both  then  and  afterwards,  every  mark  of  kindness  and 
attention.  He  travelled  with  him  to  Mourzouk,  which  they  reached 
6n  the  3d  of  May,  1819,  having  left  Tripoli  in  March.  The  best 
house  in  the  place  was  appropriated  for  his  residence,  and  the 
British  flag  waved  for  the  first  time  over  the  capital  of  Fezzan.* 
Mr.  Ritchie  soon  experienced  the  important  advantages  of  being 
a  recognized  agent  of  the  British  government.  The  character  of 
Englishmen  stood  high  in  Tripoli,  and  was  not  unknown  in  Fezzan* 
By  the  natives  of  every  description  he  was  treated  with  all  pos- 
sible respect;  and  his  house  became  the  resort  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  the  city. 

'  Mr.  Ritchie  had  not  been  long  at  Mourzouk  before  it  was  an- 
iiouttced  to  him  that  an  expedition  was  on  foot  against  the  Eastern 

*  **  This  wise  measure  bad  ail  the  success  which  might  have  been  expected  from  it. 
ll»  Dopont,  (to'eud  his  htstorj  at  once,)  after  receiving  a  jyear's  salary  at  Tripoli  before 
it  was  doe,  left  Mr.  Ritchie,  by  the  advice,  it  was  supposed,  of  the  French  consul  at 
that  place;  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  We  trust  this  is  the  last  experiment  of  this  kind 
that  will  be  tried : — 

priqs  AppuUs 

Juugcutur  capreie  lupis, 
than  a  nation  so  jealous  and  so  envious  of  our  literary  reputation  unite  in  a  kindly  yoke 
t0  furtber  its  advaiicetnent. 

p  2  Tibboos 
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Tibboo9  of  tfee  tribe^  Bui^u,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Bey  himself, 
whom  he  determined  to  accompany.  During  the  preparations  for 
ibis  journey  he  was  iseized  with  a  fever  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  with  frequent  de1irium>  for  two  months.  From  this  severe 
attack  he  recovered  but  slowly,  and  never  entirely ;  at  intervals  Hie 
fever  returned,  and  reduced  him  at  length  to  such  a  state  of  debility 
that,  on  the  £Oth  October,  he  expired  without  a  struggle.  He  had 
for  some  months  refused  to  take  such  nourishment  as  the  place  ^ 
afforded,  which  was  probably  miserable  enough,  and  might  almost 
be  said,  to  have  subsisted  on  bark.  By  the  death  of  this  young 
fldaix  the  cause  of  African  discovery  has  sustained  a  great  loss. 
Had  his  life  been  spared,  there  is  every  reason-  to  believe,  frwii 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the  general  esteem  in  which  oe 
was  held,  that  he  would  have  conducted  the  enterprize  on  which 
be  was  engaged  to  a  successful  termination.  In  reporting  his  deatb. 
Colonel  Warrington,  the  resident  consul  of  Tripoli,  observes — *  As 
a,  public  character,  his  whole  conduct  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  know  him,  entitles  him  to  my  warmest  approbation  and  the 
highest  admiration — as  a  private  one,  I  feel  the  loss  of  that  friend- 
ship which  I  valued  as  much  as  that  of  any  human  being.  Although 
Qur  acquaintance  was  but  of  short  duration,  still  his  virtues,  his 
talents,  his  prepossessing  and  most  engaging  disposition  were  so 
conspicuous  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  more  than  a  com-, 
mon  degree  of  friendship  towards  him,  and  the  most  lively  interest 
OD^  every  point  relating  to  his  welfare.' 

Thoi»gh  the  career  of  Mr.  Ritchie  was  short,  we  may  safely  say^ 
it  baa  not  been  without  its  use.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
m  Africa  he  commenced  his  inquiries  into  African  subjects,  and 
eoUected  much  important  and  interesting  information  respecting 
Ihe  nature  of  liegro  slavery  in  the  interior,  and  the  practices  of 
those  concerned  in  this  abominable  traffic.  He  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  accursed  means  adopted  for  making  captives,  were 
the  chief  and  almost  the  sole  impediments  to  the  progress  of  Eu- 
ropean travellers  in  Soudan ;  and  that  if  once  abolished, '  the  road 
from  Fezzan  to  Guinea  would  be  as  open  as  that  from  London  to 
Edinburgh.'  The  activity  with  which  of  late  years  this  trade  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  has  thrown  the 
whole  of  Soudan  into  a  most  confused  and  unsettled  state ;  every 
tribe  endeavouring  to  seize  and  carry  off  its  neighbours,  and  com- 
mitting the  most  horrible  excesses.  The  number  of  victims 
brought  from  the  eastward  and  the  southward  to  Mourzouk,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  IBIO*  amounted  to  about  five  thousand. 
.  It  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Ritchie's  intention  to  pass  a  year 
.  in  exploring  the  country  of  Fezzan  and  the  surrounding  tribes;  and 
t6w«i-ds  the  month  of  November,  at  which  time  the  season  for 
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%*ftTelIiog  commences,  to  proceed  to  BornOu.  Of  this  ittteiition 
He  bad  found  means  to  apprize  the  Sultan  of  Bomou  artd  the 
Sheik  of  Kanem»  through  a  Hadji  of  the  name  of  Hamet,  whose 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  latter.  She  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
one  of  the  inroads  made  upon  Kanem  by  the  Bey  of  Fezzan,  an4 
brought  by  him  to  Tripoli,  where  the  Ba&haw,  on  discovering  who 
«*ie  was,  ordered  her  to  be  set  at  liberty.  From  both  these  sove^ 
reigns  Mr.  Ritchie  received  assurances  of  the  most  friendly  re- 
ception. At  Bornou  he  intended  to  pass  a  few  months;  and 
from  thence  to  proceed  to  Kashna,  where  he  also  proposed  te 
make  some  stay,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  decisive  informa- 
tion respecting  the  trade  on  the  Niger,  and  the  practicability  of 
reaching  Egypt  by  the  navigation  of  that  river;  or,  if  he  obtained 
no  satisfactory  intelligence  on  this  point,  to  visit  NyfFe  on  the 
Sabv  el  Soudan,  where  Horneraann  died;  thence  to  proceed  to 
the  southward  of  the  Niger  by  the  way  of  Dogomba  to  Ashatltec^ 
and  embark  at  Cape  Coast  for  England. 

The  establishment  of  a  vice-consul  at  Mourzouk  is  of  sucli  6h 
Tious  utility  that  we  are  glad  to  find  it  is  meant  to  be  conti- 
nued, and  that  Lieutenant  Lyon  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
his  late  friend  and  fellow  traveller.  It  is  important  that  the 
character  of  England  should  be  well  known  throughout  Africa; 
and  we  know  of  no  better  means  of  effecting  this,  than  by  an 
accredited  agent  residing  at  this  central  spot.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
Ritchie  had  endeared  him  to  every  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Fezzan,  and  the  regret  for  his  loss  was  deep  and  general.  His 
kind  and  conciliating  manners,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  the 
medical  advice  and  assistance  which  he  had  the  means  of  bestow- 
ing, shed  a  lustre  on  the  British  character  which  is  duly  appre- 
ciated in  the  states  of  Tripoli,  and  is  not  altogether  without  respect 
even  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

In  our  last  Number  we  endeavoured  to  shew,  and  we  are  willing 
to  think  not  unsuccessfully,  that  the  confluence  of  this  great  river 
and  the  Nile  of  Egypt  was  not  impossible;  we  might  perhaips 
have  ventured  a  step  further,  and,  from  the  general  testimony  in 
its  favour,  have  argued  it  to  be  not  improbable.  To  this  point 
tends  all  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  whose' notes 
respecting  the  interior  of  Africa  we  shall  now  lay  before  Our  readers 
a  short  abstract. 

The  first  part  of  die  intelligence  relates  to  the  countries  and  peo- 
ple .between  Tripoli  and  Timbuctoo.  It  was  procured  tr*n 
Mahommedy  a  schoolmaster  in  Tripoli,  born  at  Timbuctoo  of 
Tripolitan  parents.  He  had  twice  travelled  from  Tripoli  to 
.that  city,  by  the  way  of  Ghadames  and  Tuat«  From  Tripoli 
to  Ghadames  is  a  journey  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  days.     From  that 
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place  to  Ain  el  Salab^  (the  fountain  of  Saints^)  the  frontier 
oJF  the  territory  of  Tuat,  twenty  days — and  two  more  bring,  the 
traveller  to  Akahly,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Tuat  is  an  Oasis 
in  the  h^art  of  the  desert;  it  is  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  with 
springs  of  excellent  water,  and  producing  corn,  dates  and  every 
necessary  for  subsistence  in  great  plenty.  The  people  dwell  in 
stone  houses^  similar  to  those  of  Tripoli.  In  thirty  days  from 
this  town^  the  traveller  will  arrive  at  Mabrouk,  s^  more  considerable 
city  than  Tripoli,  and  built  also  of  stone; — the  name,  it  seems,  is 
given  from  the  conductors  of  the  caravans  felicitating  each  other  on 
having  safely  traversed  the  desert.  TheTuarick  inhabit  all  the  neigh- 
t>ouring  parts ;  they  are  nearly  black,  and  live  in  tents ;  they  wear 
the  baracan  or  ola  of  the  Arabs,  the  men  wrapping  up  their  faces 
in  it  as  the  women  do  in  most  Mahomedan  towns,  whilst  tho 
females  expose  theirs.  The  best  meiheries*  or  dromedaries  ber 
long  to  these  people,  and  constitute  their  principal  riches;  they 
give  them  different  names,  as  khamasy,  setasy,  sabasy,  and  ashrasy^ 
according  to  their  ability  to  travel  five,  six,  seven,  or  even  ten 
times  as  far  in  one  day  as  an  ordinary  camel.  The  Tuarick  are 
a  well  disposed  people;  and  a  stranger  who  once  ingratiates  him- 
self even  with  the  least  considerable  among  them,  is  sure  of  being 
protected  by  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  From  Mabrouk  to  Timbuc- 
too,  a  journey  of  about  fifteen  days,  the  road  lies  across  a  country 
bounding  with  provisions  and  good  water.  Thus  the  whole  jour- 
ney from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo  is  about  eighty  days,  in  which  the 
lot^est  time  of  travelling  without  finding  water  does  not  exceed 
six. 

.  Timbuctoo  is  not  a  walled  lown :  some  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  others  of  mud;  many  of  the  former  are  two 
stories  high.  The  palace  of  the  king  is  like  the  castle  of  Tripoli; 
it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  called  the  kusb£. 
The  name  of  the  king  who  governed  about  thirty  years  ago  was 
Aboubek'r;  he  was  not  a  negro,  but  a  brown  man;  most  of  the 
peoiJe,  however,  are  black,  and  all  of  them  Moslems.  The  dress 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  of  long  shirts,  dyed,  in  general, 
blue  or  black ;  of  the  red  Moorish  cap,  turban,  and  sandals..  The 
dress  of  the  sovereign  is  highly  ornamented  with  gold.  The 
uniform  of  the  soldiers,  who  are  very  numerous,  is  red,  and  they 
are  armed  with  muskets  brought  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Sea. 
They  manufacture  cotton   cloths,  and  gold  trinketsf  at  Tim- 

•  Thb  species  is  no  donbt  the  same  as  the  herie,  mentioned  by  Jackson  and  otben, 
tiie  existence  of  which  has  been  called  in  question. 


.        ,  ....    « ' -■  very  supcnon 

ahip»  and  good  taste  m  the  design. 
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iMictoo.  The  market  days  are  Tuesdays  aiid  Thursdays.  There 
is  pleoty  of  cocoa-nuts  at  Timbuctoo ;  the  name  giveo  to  them 

by  Mahommed  is  c>Aa^  JT  '     ^^^  ^**®  ^*  distant  about 

half  a  day's  journey  from  the  city ;  the  port  is  called  Kabra :  on 
going  to  Kabra  from  Timbuctoo,  the  river  comes  from  the  right 
hand  and  flows  towards  the  left ;  it  is  here  so  wide  that  a  gun 
would  not  take  effect  across  it.  In  the  language  of  the  country,  it 
bears  the  name  of  Issa.*  There  are  many  boats  upon  it,  which 
are  chiefly  employed  in  trading  to  Jinnie.  Mahommed  had  no 
doubt  that  they  might  proceed  downwards  to  Kashna  and  Bornou. 
He  was  always  taught  to  believe,  he  says,  that  the  Nile  of  Soudan 
and  the  Nile  of  Egypt  are  the  same  river.  From  Timbuctoo 
to^  Wangara  is  about  twenty-five  days  journey ;  the  inhabitants 
^ring  gold  dust  to  Timbuctoo.  He  had  not  been  there,  but  un- 
derstood it  to  lie  in  a  southerly  direction.  He  has  no  doubt 
that  Christians  might  reside  without  danger  or  molestation  at 
Timbuctoo ;  and  he  offered  to  accompany  Mr.  Ritchie  thither. 

Mr.  Ritchie  observes  that  tiiis  information  was  corroborated 
by  so  many  respectable  travellers,  particularly  by  Sidi  Hamet 
Tooghar,  the  present  Cadi  of  Tripoli,  who  resided  for  many  years 
in  the  interior,  and  by  Sidi  Mahommed  Dghies,  the  late  prime 
minister  of  the  Bashaw,  who  kept  up  during  his  life  an  active 
commercial  intercourse  with  Soudan,  and  possessed  property  at 
Timbuctoo,  that  he  could  not  refuse  entire  credence  to  it.  He 
seems  to  think,  however,  that  it  tends  to  discredit  the  narrative  of 
Adams,  the  American  sailor:  in  which  he  differs  from  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt.  *  From  what  I  have  heard,  the  latter  says,  related  in  Egypt 
and  the  Hedjaz  by  several  Fellata  Bedouins  coming,  as  Hadjis, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  T'imbuctoo,  by  the  way  of  Tunis,  1  be- 
lieve Adams's  description  of  that  town  (Timbuctoo)  to  be  cor- 
rect. One  of  them  told  me  it  was  half  as  large  as  Cairo,  and  built 
of  low  mud  houses,  such  as  are  common  all  over  Soudan.'  Mr. 
Kitchie,  however,  admits  the  singular  coincidence  in  the  mention  of 
the  cocoa-nut  growing  there  by  Adams  and  his  informant:— bota- 
nists had  decided  that  this  fruit  could  only  thrive  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  coast;  and  this  circumstance  was  advanced  as  a  main  argu- 
ment against  the  veracity  of  Adams ! 

The  next  piece  of  information  was  obtained  from  Hadji  Hamet, 
a  native  of  Bornou,  who  had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
about  five  years  before.  He  was  bom  in  the  capital  of  Bornou, 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  not  Birney  :t — this  last  is  not,  as 

Mr. 

„  ■    ■ « ■ 

•  It  h  is  thus  named  b^r  D'Anville,  and  bj  several  of  the  early  writers.    . 
t  *  Ail  reports  agree  that  there  is  a  great  fresh-water  lake  iu  the  interior  of  dornou, 
'  p4  otk 
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Mr.  Burckhardt  was  led  to  irnagiDe,  a  proper  name,  but  a  wdrd 
signifying  *  cify'in  the  language  of  the  country.  Hadji  Haraet. 
asserts  that  Grand  Cairo  is  not  so  large  as  Bornou ;  and  that  to 
pass  from  one  gate  to  another  in  a  direct  line,  would  take  from 
morning  till  night.  He  adds  that,  in  his  journey  to  Mecca,  he  first 
went  to  Kanein,  which  is  seven  days  journey  to  the  eastward  of 
Bornou,  the  stages  between  ihenj  being,  1.  Bismillah;  2.  Widu; 
3.' Beledonanby ;  4.  Sibdifafa;  5.  Rigrigzime;  6,  Fume;  7.  Ka- 
nem.  Kanem  is  about  the  size  of  Tunis.  The  great  river,  which 
is  called  Tshadi  at  Kano  (or  Gano)  is  called  Biruni  in  the  country 
of  Kanem,  and  flows  to  the  south-eastward.  It  is  never  dry,  and 
during  the  summer  months  overflows  the  neighbouring  country^ 
The  name  of  the  river  in  Bornou  is  Kamadkoo  ;*  it  passes  to  the 
eastward  about  balfa  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  the  capital;  at 
this  place  is  a  town  or  port  called  Gambarroo,  where  a  young  vir- 
gin, richly  dressed,  is  precipitated  into  the  stream  every  year  at  the 
period  of  its  inundation;  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  if  the  victim 
selected  were  not  a  virgin,  the  town  would  be  swept  away.  Burck- 
hardt obtained  the  same  information  in  Egypt. 

At  Gambarroo  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  castles  and 
houses  erected  by  the  Christians,  who,  tradition  reports,  lived  there 
many  ages  ago;  and  copper  coins  in  use  among  them  are  said 
to  be  frequently  dug  up.  Before  the  river  reaches  this  town  it 
ilows  through  the  country  of  Soudan.  Hadji  Hamet  was  at  Gano, 
which  is  twelve  days  journey  to  the  west  of  Bornou,  and  close  to 
the  river,  there  called  Tshadi.  Five  days  to  the  westward  of  Gano 
is  Kashna,  where  the  river  is  as  broad,  he  says,  as  the  distance  from 
the  gate  of  T^nipoli  to  the  bazaar  on  the  sands  (about  one-third  of 
a  mile).  It  is  here  called  the  Gulbi.  He  had  been  at  Timbuctoo 
when  young,  and  believes  the  distance  from  Kashna  to  be  about 
twenty-eight,  and  from  Bornou  about  forty- five  days.  The  places 
on  the  road  are  Goobur,  Zamfara,  Nyffife,  Zegzeg,  Melli  and 
Foota,  but  he  does  not  know  their  respective  distances  from  each 
other.  At  Nyflig  there  is  a  large  sea  which  is  not  salt  but  sweet. 
The  river  Tshadi  comes  out  of  this  sea  and  flows  on  till  it  arrives  in 
Egypt :  he  does  not  know  whether  the  river  of  Timbuctoo  runs 
into  it  or  not.  VVangara  lies  to  the  south  between  this  sea  and 
Timbuctoo.  Kashna  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries  are  at  pre- 
sent in  subjection  to  Beilo,  tlie  Fellata  chief,  the  son  of  Hatman 

•- - 

on  the'  west  side  of  which  the  city  of  Birney  is  said  to  be  built.    The  name  of  the  lake  is 

Nou,  and  from  it  the  countr;y  derives  the  uarae  of  Bornou,  or  the  land  of  Nou.* 

Burckhardt,  App.  No.  1.  p.  477. 

*  Kainailkoo  appears  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Bornou.  language,  in  Mr.  Borck- 
hardt's  work,  to  be  the  general  name  signifying  *  river.*  It  is  applied  to  the  river  at 
^«rnoa  in  Faden's  map  of  Africa. 
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Banfodioy  who  overran  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Africa  sotn^  years 
ago.     Bello's  place  of  residence  is  Kashna. 

The  intelligence  procured  from  the  next  person  carries  us  s6nie^ 
what  farther  to  tb^  eastward.  It  is  from  Sidi  Mousa,  a  Tripolitan 
merchant  who  was  just  returned  from  Wara,  the  capital  of  Waday, 
(called  also  Dar  Saley  and  Bergo,*)  a  Journey  of  about  forty-five 
days  of  the  caravan^  or  about  the  same  length  as  that  from  Boniou 
to  Mourzouk«  This  man  travelled  from  Waday^  through  Begbarmi, 
to  Bomou ;  he  was  twenty  days  in  going  from  Wara  to  Begharmi. 
and  ten  from  the  latter  to  Bornou ;  which  he  describes  as  several 
times  larger  than  Tripoli.  The  people  of  Bornou  and  of  Waday 
live  chiefly  in  huts  of  clay  covered  with  grass,  but  those  of  Beg- 
harmi in  houses  of  two  stories  high. 

'  Waday,*  says  Mr.  Ritchie,  *  is  a  country  which  has  been  repre- 
sented to  me  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Africa.  It  was  for  a  long  time  governed  by  a  prince  whose  name  was 
Abdel-Kerym,  but  more  commonly  called  Saboon  el  Fakir,  (literally^ 
the  poor  man's  soap,)  a  title  which  he  took  from  the  extent  of  his  cha- 
ritable actions.f  Since  the  death  of  this  sovereign  two  of  bis  sons  have 
successively  reigned.  The  present  king  is  said  to  be  very  young,  and 
the  kingdom  has  consequently  fallen  into  a  state  of  civil  confusion.  I 
am  told  that  a  very  large  river  flows  through  some  districts  of  Waday, 
called  the  Batta,  which  my  informant  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Bornou  called  the  Tshad.  Waday  is  a  kingdom  which  no  European 
has  hitherto  visited.' 

The  Nile  flows  both  through  Bornou  and  Begharmi,  and  passes 
to  the  eastward  at  the  distance  of  four  days  journey  south  of  the 
capital  of  the  latter  country,  where  it  is  nearly  a  mile  broad  and 
very  deep.  Tlie  direction  which  it  there  takes  is  to  the  south-> 
eastward.  Sidi  Mousa  does  not  know  where  it  goes  after  passing 
Begharmi,  but  he  has  always  understood  it  to  be  the  same  river  at 
the  Nile  of  Egypt.  There  are  vessels  upon  it  at  this  place,  but  not 
very  large. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  obtained  from  three  in-> 
telligent  Africans  relating  to  the  Niger  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 

*  *  Dar  Sale  J  is  thenarae  used  by  the  natives;  the  people  of  Darfoor  and  Kordofart 
give  to  it  the  name  of  Bergo.  Their  northern  neighbours  of  Bornou  and  Feuan>  and 
the  Moggrebjn  merchants,  call  it  Waday.* — Burchhardt,  App,  No.  2.  p.  484. 

t  *  The  King  of  Saley,  Ahd  el  Kerim,  nick-named  Saboon,  <  soap,*  is,  next  to  those  of 
^arfour  and  Bomoo,  the  roost  potent  prince  in  the  eastern  part  of  Soudan,  and  has  con- 
quered several  of  the  neighbouring  states* — Burck*  App,  No.  21.  p.  480. 

Again.  *  Next  to  Bornou  and  Darfour,  Dar  Saley  is  the  most  important  country  in 
eastern  Soudan.  It  is  said  to  be  a  flat  country,  with  few  mountains.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son, which  usually  lasts  two  months,  large  inundations  are  formed  in  many  pieces,  and 
large  and  rapid  rivers  then  flow  through  the  country.  AAer  the  waters  have  subiMed, 
deep  lakes  remain  in  various  places  filled  with  water  the  whole  year  round,  and  sof'^ 
iSciently  spacious  to  afford  a  place  of  retreat  to  the  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  which 
ahoond  in  the  country.' — App*  No.  t.  p.  484. 
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tp-je^;  and  the  remarkable  .coincideiic^  of  tnost  of  it  mlh  thM  )>ro- 
cured  by  Mr.  Burckhardt  in  Egypt,  stamps  on  it  an.  additional 
value.  Indeed  Mr.  Ritchie  says,  *  I  have  made  many  desultory 
inquiries  of  other  persons  from  the  interior;  but  I  have  never  found 
them  to  contradict  their  testimony  in  any  material  point ;  they  have 
in  general  fully  confirmed  it.' 

It  appears  singular  that  the  country  situated  immediately  to  the 
eastward  of  Timbuctoo,  as  far  as  Kashna,  should  be  more  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  Moorish  traders  than  the  rest  of  central 
Africsi ;  but  it  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  informa- 
tion of  Mr.  Burckhardt.  '  Among  the  negro  tribes/  says  this 
celebrated  traveller,  '  is  the  great  tribe  of  Fellata,  of  whom 
these  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bornou  are  Musaul* 
mans ;  while  others  of  the  same  tribe,  who  live  farther  west,  are 
still  pagans.  This  nation  of  Fellata  appears  to  be  in  great  strength 
throughout  Soudan ;  they  have  spread  across  the  whole  continent, 
9nd  1  saw  one  of  them  at  Mekka,  who  told  me  that  his  encamp^ 
ment,  when  he  left  it,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Timbuctoo. 
Hie  Fellata  have  attacked  and  pillaged  both  Bornou  and  Kashna, 
and  the  latter  town  is  said  to  be  at  present  half  ruined.  They  are 
mostly  horsemen.  They  fight  with  poisoned  arrows,  as  do  in  gene- 
ral all  the  pagan  tribes  of  this  part  of  Soudan ;  the  arrow  is  short, 
and  of  iron ;  the  smallest  scratch  with  it  causes  the  body  to  swell, 
and  is  infallibly  mortal,  unless  counteracted  by  an  antidote  known 
amongst  the  natives.'* 

Mr.  Ritciiie  was  not  able  to  meet  with  any  person  who  could 
assure  him,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  river,  which  is  called 
Issa,  at  Timbuctoo,  is  the  same  which,  crossing  the  fresh  water 
lake  at  NyfFe,  flows  through  the  kingdom  of  Kashna,  where  it  ac- 
quires the  name  of  Gulbi,  and  after  washing  successively  Gano, 
Bornou,  and  Kanem,  turns  to  the  southward  through  Begharmi. 
where  all  authentic  evidence  of  its  course  ceases.  *  The  general 
belief  of  every  person  with  whom  I  have  conversed,'  says  Mr. 
Ritchie,  '  is,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  river;  and  the  con- 
currence of  several  persons  on  this  point,  when  connected  with  the 
evidence  furnished  by  Park  and  Hornemann,  affords  a  rational  pre- 
sumption that  this  opinion  is  correct,  and  ought  to  overbalance 
any  hypothesis  founded  on  the  insulated  testimony  of  an  individual.^ 

Mr.  Ritchie  observes  that  the  position  of  Wangara,  a  name  un- 
known to  those  natives  of  Bornoju  and  Waday  who  furnished  the 
information  collected  by  Mr.  Burckhardt,  must  be  materially  al- 
tered in  our  maps  according  to  the.  notices  which  he  received  re- 
specting it;   80  likewise  must  that  of  Bornou.     Of  the  position  of 

•       •  App.  No.  2.  p.  486. 
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tbe  latter  there  can  kidw  be  very  tittle  doubt;*  nfid  Mr.  Ritcbie  thiQk9 
we  shall  coBie  pretty  near  the  truth  in  assigning  to  the  catpital  of 
tfiat  country  16^  north  latitude,  and  l6P  of  east  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich ;  a  position  which  differs  several  degrees 
from  that  which  it  occupies  in  the  latest  map  of  Arrowsmith.  The 
city  of  Kanein  would  appear  also  to  be  very  erroneously  laid  down ; 
by  placing  it  in  latitude  18°  1 1^  and  longitude  17^  or  18^  east,  we 
Miall  perhaps  apprc^ch  much  nearer  to  its  real  situation. 
.  Wangara  was  not  at  all  known  to  any  of  Mr.  Burckbardt's 
informants,  and  was  vaguely  described  to  Mr.  Ritchie ;  if  it  exists 
at  ally  therefore,  it  must  lie  somewhere  between  Kashna  and  Tim* 
buctoo,  in  those,  countries  which  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
.  Fellata.  It  would  seem  also  that  Haoussa  is  not  a  city,  but  a 
district  in  the  same  tract ;  and  that  Soudan^  properly  speakings  is 
f^oMpreheaded  between  Timbuctoo  and  Bornou :  and  it  is  not  im* 
probable  that  the  Bahr  el  Soudan,  on  which  NyfFe  is  aituated,(  or 
some  part  of  the  low  swampy  country  to  the  southward  of  it,  is 
the  Wangara  of  Edrisi.  '  It  should  seem,'  says  Burckhardt^ 
that  the  negroes  themselves  (not  the  slave*traders,  who  call  the 
whole  of  the  Blacjf^  country,  Soudan,)  give  this  name  (Soudan)  to 
the  countries  west  of  Baghermi. 

-  It  appe^s  from  Mr.  Burckhardt's  information  that  several 
rivers  flow  from  the  northward  into  the  Niger  towards  the  eastern 
part  of  its  course.  One  of  these  in  particular  is  said  to  join  it 
between  Bornou  and  Baghermi> 

*  Betwen  Katakou  and  Bahr  el  Ghazel/  he  observes,  *  flows  the  great 
river  called  Shary,  in  a  direction,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  from  N.  E. 
to  &.  W.,  towards  Baghermi,  but  its  source  was  unknown/  (This  muslt 
be  a  typographical  error,  and  ought  to  be,  from  what  follows,  from 
^.  W.  to  S.  £.)  *  From  the  limits  of  Bornou  to  Baher  Shary  is  ^fteeii 
days  slow  march,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kebly  (that  is  of  Mecca.)  The 
route  from  Bahr  Shary  to  Bahr  el  Ghazel  is  in  the  same  direction/ 
He  adds,  '  The  Bahr  el  Ghazel  is  a  wide  extent  of  low  ground,  with* 
out  any  mountains:  it  is  called  Bahr,  (sea  or  river)  and  also  Wady,  be- 
cause tradition  reports  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  large  river  flowed 
through  it.* 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  this  river,  Shary,  is  the  one  or  probably 
1»oth  of  those  called  Bahr  el  Gazel  and  Misselad  in  the  charts :  of 
these,  the  former  is  not  merely  a  river,  but  a  country  inundated 
during  the  rains,  and  intersected  by  numerous  streamsf  and  lakes ; 

the 

•  ^  I  have  been  constantly  assured  that  Bornoa  is  more  to  the  westward  than  due 
fiortb  of  Bagerme,  which  agrees  likewise  with  what  Hornemann  beard  at  Fezzan ;  namely« 
thai  Bornoa  lies  south  of  Fezzan.' — Burchhardt,  App.  2.  p.  488. 

t  Speaking  of  the  principal  of  these  rivers,  Mr.  Burckhardt  says,  *  According  to  « 
very  general  custom  in  Soudan,  of  giving  to  the  lame  river  different  names,  it  is  also 
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tWe  latter  was  ahogetber  unknown  to  Burckhardt'sinformanttf.  It  & 
probable  however  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Shary  occupies  tliei 
place  of  the  Misselad,  and  that  it  flows  otit  of  the  marsh  of  KoUgb 
t>r  Fittre,  instead  of  rufining  into  it,  as  described  in  the  charts. 
If  this  were  not  the  case  the  Kouga  would  necessarily  be  salt^ 
whereas  all  the  Arab  authorities  make  it  fresh  water.  When  BrowA 
was  told,  in  Darfoor,  of  a  large  river  running  N.  W.  his  informaift 
.might  have  meant^  as  we  believe  is  not  uncommon  with  the  Arabs^ 
tiot  the  direction  of  the  stream,  but  the  geographical  line  in  which 
the  bed  proceeded  from  the  place  of  the  observer.  Thus,  in  sailing 
up  the  Nile,  an  Arab  would  say  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  flowed  to  the 
S,  W,,  meaning  thereby  that  it  branched  off  in  that  direction, 
though  its  current  runs  to  the  N.  E.  '  The  place,'  says  Burck- 
hardt,  *  nearest  to  the  Shary  in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazel,  is  Kanem,  fcnir 
days  distant.  From  Kanem  to  Fittre  is  a  journey  of  eight  days, 
and  from  Fittre  to  Dar  Saley  three.  The  Arabs  Beni  Hassan, 
in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazel,  turn  their  &ces  twvards  Dar  Saley  when 
they  pray.* 

From  these  materials,  collected  by  two  such  intelligent  travellers 
on  nearly  opposite  sides  of  Africa,  and  according  so  well  with  each 
other,  we  should  venture  to  suggest  a  correction  in  those  parts  of 
the  charts  of  North  Africa,  through  which  the  Niger  flows,  some- 
thing like  the  annexed  sketch,  leaving  perhaps  undecided  that  por- 
tion of  the  river  from  the  point  south  of  Ditr  Safey  or  Baghermi, 
as  far  as  the  supposed  course  of  the  Bahr  el  Abyad,  (about  250 
miles,)  till  further  inquiries  can  be  instituted ;  though  after  bringing 
it  thus  far,  and  after  so  many  testimonies  of  its  identity  with  the 
Nile  of  Egypt,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it  can  bo 
disposed  of  but  by  a  junction  with  the  White  river.  The  reason 
why  the  further  course  of  the  river  is  lost  sight  of  at  Baghermi  or 
Par  Saley,  may  be,  that  the  route  of  all  the  caravans,  whether  of 
traders,  or  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  lies  through  Dar  Saley, 
Darfour,  and  Kordofan;  and  thence  to  the  Red  Sea  or  Abyssinia^ 
py  Sennaar,  or  to  Egypt  through  Dongola.  The  country  through 
which  the  Abiad  passes,  either  from  its  low  swampy  soil  or  savage 
inhabitants,  seems  invariably  to  be  avoided  ;  as  all  the  itineraries  yet 
collected  across  central  Africa  turn  to  the  northward  at  Baghermi 
pr  Dar  Saley.    It  appears,  however,  that  its  shores  are  inhabited.* 

called  Djyr,  which  in  the  Egyptian  pronunciation,  toonds  Gyr,  and  may  perhaps  be  tba 
Gir  of  Ptolemy  .'—App.  No.  2,  p.  484. 

*  '  A  second  branch  of  the  Nile  is  the  White  Nile,  (Nil  el  Abjadli),  a  river  coming 
from  the  western  parts,  of  a  deep  white  colour,  like  milk. — '*  I  have  inquired  (anys 
Selym)  of  Moggrebyns,  who  have  travelled  in  Soudan,  respecting  the  Nile  of  their 
country,  and  its  colour,  and  they  stated  that  it  rises  in  mountains  of  sand,  and  that  it 
collects  in  Soudan  into  large  seos-^both  sides  of  the  Nil  tl  Abyadb  are  inhabited."  ' — 
Surekhardt,  App,  S.  p.  496. 
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The  progressive  geography  of  Africa  has  unquestionably  been  re* 
tarded  by  the  absurd  and  erroneous  system,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  of 
£drisi,one  of  the  earliest  Arabian  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  asser- 
tions were  adopted  by  others,  in  some  instances  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses.*  He  knew  nothing  of  Africa  from  personal  ob- 
servation, and  appears  to  have  been  ill  qualified  to  digest  tliat  in- 
formation which  be  collected  from  others.  He  confers,  how- 
ever, the  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of  Soudan  as  one,  but  he 
makes  the  latter  to  run  out  of  the  former  instead  of  into  it.  His 
piherile  account  of  this  river  is,  that  in  some  distant  part  of 
Southern  Africa^  it  springs  out  of  ten  fountains,  (he  waters  of  five 
of  which  run  into  one  lake,  and  five  into  another.  Each  of  these 
lakes  again  throws  out  three  rivers,  all  of  which,  once  more  uniting, 
form  a  large  lake  under  the  equinoctial  line ;  into  this  lake  juts  a 
mountainous  promontory,  which  divides  the  water  into  two  parts^ 
one  of  which  flowing  northerly,  forms  the  Nile  of  Egypt ;  the  other 
westerly  as  far  as  the  Mare  teuebrosum  (the  Atlantic,  we  suppose) 
the  Nile  of  Soudan.  After  such  a  ridiculous  display,  (which,  if  we 
did  not  know  to  be  false,  both  on  the  eastern  and  Nvestern  extre- 
mities of  the  continent,  we  might  know  to  be  impossible,)  it  will 
scarcely  be  argued  that  his  information  of  the  central  parts  is  more 
correct;  yet  we  believe  that  it  is  on  his  authority  alone  that  Wan-^ 
gara  has  been  placed  in  the  position  it  still  holds  on  the  charts. 

One  early  Arab  traveller,  however,  whose  inivaluable  ^vork  ha^ 
most  unaccountably  been  overlooked,  had  more  correct  notions  of 
the  geography  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  than  Edrisi.  It  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  anc| 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  by  two  different  persons — by  Mr. 
Burckhardt  and  M.  Kosegarten  of  Jena.  Of  this  extraordinary  tra- 
veller, whose  name  is  Ibn  Batouta,  some  account  will  be  found  in 
Burckhardt's  Nubian  journeys,  (Appendix,  No.  3,)  and  an  abridge- 
nient  of  th^lt  part  of  his  travels  which  relates  to  Soudan  atid  the 
Niger,  forms  what  Kosegarten  calls  a  *  Commentatio  Academica-* 

One  complete  copy  only  of  this  early  Mahommedan's  travels  is 
said  to  exist  in  Cairo  :  this  Mr.  Burckhardt  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
discover;  he  procured,  however,  two  copies  of  an  abridgement, 
which  are  now  at  Cambridge,. and,  we  believe,  in  progress  of  trans- 
lation by  the.  Arabic  professor.  In  the  mean  time  a  brief  extract 
from  the  notices  giveti  by  the  two  above-mentioned  gentlemen  may 
not  be  unacceptable;  and  particularly  of  that  part  relating  to  the 
course  of  the  Nile  of  Soudan,  which  is  extremely  interesting  and 
important,  as  coming  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  who  ilppears 
to  have  seen  well,  and  to  have  collected  accurate  information  af 
what  he  did  not  see. 

*  Leo  Atricanus  saw  the  Niger  at  Kabra^  and  jet  makes  it  run  from  east  to  west. 
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^  Ibn  Bfttouta/  Mr.  Burckbardt  days,  ^  is  perhapB  ^  greatest 
land  travelkr  who  ever  wrote  his  travels.'  He  was  a  native  of 
Tangier,  and  travelled  from  the  year  725  of  the  Hegira  (1324  A.  D.) 
to  755  (1354),  being  thirty  years.  In  the  course  of  that  tim^ 
he  several  times  traversed  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  *e  coaal 
t>f  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  then  visile«l 
Bokhara,  Balk,  Samarcand,  Kabul,  India,  and  China.  Taking 
shipping  he  landed  on  several  of  the  Indian  islands,  visited  the 
Maldives,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar;  crossed  the  mountams of 
Thibet,  traversed  India,  and  then  embarked  for  Java.  From  thb 
island  he  revisited  China,  and  returned  by  Calicut,  Yemen,  Bagdad> 
and  Damascus,  to  Cairo.  Again  he  set  out  to  perform  the  Ha<i^ 
and  on  his  return  visited  the  provinces  of  Spain.  He  next  pro«* 
ceeded  to  the  capital  of  Morocco,  and  thence  as  far  as  Sedjelmassa; 
— here  the  vicinity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Soudan  tempted  the  curioaity 
of  this  indefatigable  traveller.  It  is  this  part  which  most  concerns 
our  present  purpose.  In  753  (1352)  he  crossed  the  desert  with  th* 
slave  traders  to  Taghary,  (or  Taghaza),  25  days  journey  from 
Sedjelmassa,  the  houses  of  which  were  built  of  salt  stone,  ah4l 
covered  with  camel's  skins.  From  this  place  he  crossed  a  sandy 
glittering  plain  without  water,  or  trees,  where  no  footsteps  would  re^ 
main.  After  a  journey  of  twenty  days  over  this  traickless  desert,  h^ 
reached  Abou  Laten,  (called  £i-welaten  by  Kosegarten;  probably 
the  Wallet  of  Park,)  the  first  town  of  Soudan ;  and  here  were  a 
few  date  trees  and  water  melons :  *  the  women  are  beautiful ;  th^ 
Hon  of  the  sister  inherits  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  sou ;  « 
custom,'  says  Batouta,  *  which  I  saw  nowhere  else,  except  among 
the  Pagan  Hindoos  of  Malabar.'  This  is  true  of  the  Niairs  of 
Malabar  to  this  day.  He  next  reached  Maly  through  a  forest  of 
targe  trees,  each  affording  shade  for  a  whole  caravan.  In  the 
hollow  trunk  of  one  of  them  he  observed  a  weaver  at  his  loom;; 
ht  also  mentions  a  tree  which  affords  drink  to  the  traveller,  and 
others  in  which  bees  make  their  honey.  From  Eiwelaten,  ten  dayii 
brought  him  to  the  town  of  Taghary,  an  extensive  place  inhabited 
by  negro  traders,  and  a  few  white  people  of  the  heretical  creed  <rf 
Byadha,  (whom  Kosegarten  calls  Kharid'ji),  Christian?  or  Jews. 
Leaving  this  he  came  to  Karsekhu,  (Kar  Senjou  of  Burckbardt), 
situated  on  (he  bank  of  the  Nile,  which  runs  from  thence  to 
Kabara  and  Sagha  or  Zagka.  Karsekhu  is  in  all  probability  the 
Sego  of  Park,  who  says  that  in  different  parts  of  it  the  names  are 
Sego-Korro,  Sego-see- Korro,  &c. 

Ibn  Batouta  now  proceeds  to  state  the  course  of  the  Nile 
from  the  information  which  he  obtained  at  Kabara.  The  Nile,  he 
says,  flows  to  Timbuctoo,  thence  to  Kok  or  K&ku,  (Kouga); 
thence  to.  the  town  of  Mult,  the  last  place  within  the  kingdom  of 
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Mult;  thence  to  Yuwi  {Bauy  of  Burckhardt)  the  principal  seat  of 
Negro  goverament,  and  which  no  white  person  can  approach; 
From  Yuwi  it  flows  into  the  country  of  the  Nubians,  who  are 
Christians,  and  onward  to  Donkola  (Dongola)  their  chief  city; 
thence  to  Jenadel,  (the  second  cataract,)  the  last  place  in  the 
country  of  the  blacks,  and  the  first  of  the  province  of  Esw&n 
(Essuan)  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Returning  to  his  own  travels,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  leaving 
the  town  of  Karsekku,  he  came  to  the  river  Sausara,  and  thence  (in 
ten  days,  according  to  Burckhardt)  to  Muli,  the  seat  of  a  negro 
sovereign,  where  he  took  up  bis  abode  in  the  khan  of  the  white 
men.  (This  answers  to  the  Melli  or  Lamlem  marked,  in  some 
charts,  on  Arab  authority,  as  cofitaining  one  of  the  missing  tribes  of 
Israel.)  Here  he  resided  two  months,  and  then  returned  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  distant,  according  to  him,  four  miles  from  the  Nile.  From 
ibis  place,  he  proceeded,  in  a  boat  formed  from  the  trunk  of  a  single 
tree,  down  the  river,  and  paid  daily  visits  to  the  towns  on  its  banka 
luitil  he  reached  KAku,  the  largest  and  handsomest  town  belonging 
to  the  Negroes ;  thence  he  passed  on  to  Burddma,  inhabited  by 
m  tribe  of  Berbers,  and  Tekedda.  This  last  place  is  described  as 
built  of  red  stones ;  and  here  the  waters  also,  by  running  through 
veins  of  copper,  had  acquired  a  reddish  colour  and  a  bitter  taste. 
The  inhabitants  trade  with  Egypt,  and  carry  thither  slaves  and 
copper  in  exchange  for  articles  of  clothing.  If  Ki^ku  and  Burdd^ma 
be  Kouga  and  Baghermi,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  are, 
Tekedda  cannot  be  far  distant  from  the  Abiad,  where  copper  has 
always  been  said  to  abound.  . 

Ibn  Batouta  left  Tekedda  with  the  caravan,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards Tewat  or  Tw^t,  which  is  seventy  stages  distant.  He  neirt 
visited  Kahor,  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Karkan ;  and  after  a  journey 
of  eighteen  days,  reached  a  place  where  the  roads  separate,  the  one 
leading  towards  Egypt,  and  the  other  to  Tewat.  In  ten  days  more 
he  arrived  at  Dekk&r,  belonging  to  the  Berbers ;  and,  after  tra« 
veiling  a  month  through  this  country,  found  himself  once  more 
at  Sedjelmassa,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Fez,  where,  he  says,  he 
threw  away  his  traveller's  staff,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe 
return. 

Although  we  have  yet  only  the  mere  abstract  of  an  abstract  of 
curious  travels,  (which  however  agrees  with  the  preceding  audio- 
rities  in  carrying  the  Niger  to  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile  of 
Egvpt,)  we  have  more  than  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  details 
wUl  be  highly  interesting ;  and  we  are  not  without  the  hope  of 
procuring  that  complete  copy  which  eluded  the  search  of  Mr. 
Burckhardt. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  settle  the  geographj^of  Sour 
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dan  and  ihe  course  of  the  Niger.  Death  has  deprived  the  caufl^ 
of  discovery?  of  two  of  its  most  promising,  efficient,  and  intelligent 
promoters.  The  expedition  under  Major  Gray,  we  fear,  does  not 
hold  out  any  sanguine  prospect  of  success;  it  had  returned  te 
Galam,  on  the  Senegal,  in  August  last,  after  a  most  harassing 
journey  through  the  country  of  the  Foolado,  in  which  the  party  were 
insulted,  pluiidered,  aMacked,  and  we. believe  some  of  them  slain. 
Of  a  favourable  result  from  Major  Peddie's  attempt,  of  which  that 
of  Major  Gray  is  the  sequel,  our  expectations  were  never  raised 
very  high.  The  countrieiB  through  which  they  had  to  pass  are  so 
populous,  aiHl  tlie  people  «o  well  armed  and  so  resolute,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  little. army  could  hope  to  succeed  in  traversing 
them.  A  small  body  of  men  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
though  enough  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  chiefs,  a^  to  its 
designs ;  and  the  baggage  which  accompanies  it  more  than  enough 
to  initaine  their  cupidity.* 

As  a  proof  how  much  easier  it  is  for  individuals  to  pass  thfougli 
the  African  tribes  than  a  small  armed  party,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Mr.  Docherd,  a  surgeon  in  the  above-mentioned  expedition, 
.with  a  few  attendants,  reached  Yamina,  on  the  Niger,  without  any 
difficulty.  Here^  however,  he  was  obliged  to  stay  till  he  received 
permission,  from  the  King  of  Sego  to  proceed.  After  waiting 
nearly  six  months,  he  was  advised  to  retira  higher  up  the  river  to 
Bammakoo,  in  Bambarra,  from  which  the  last  accounts  received 
from  him.are  dated  in  May,  1819,  when  he  was  still  in  the  hope  of 
procuritig  the  necessary  permission,  though  several  untoward  circum- 
stances operated  against  this  expectation^  In  the  first  place,  the 
King  of  Sego.  was  at  war  with  his  eastern  neighbours,  (these  neigh* 
bours,  we  suppose,  are  the  Fellata  tribes  mentioned  by  Ritchie  and 
Burckhardt),--This  minit^ter  had  died  just  about  the  time  that  he  heard 
of  Mr.  Docherd's  arrival;  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  treasurer 
and  receiver  of  customs  departed  this  life;  and,  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  the  chief  of  Baomiakoo  also  died  just  after  he  reached  that 
place.  These  faUkl  circumstances  tended  to  confirm  the  blacks  in 
their  notions  of  the  evil  influence  which  the  presence  of  the  whites 
exerts  on  their  countrymen,  and  especially  on  their  rulers,  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  destroying  by  charms  and 
aecr^  spells.  In  the  present  inslaoee.,  they  were  more  convinced 
of  the  effect  of  this  baneftil  influence  on  recollecting  that  Man- 
song,  Moodie,  Bennie,  and  other  chiefs  who  had  dealings  with 

•  Mr.  Burckhardt  ttiinks  that  a  body  of  about  100  armed  men  might  be  able  to  pe- 
uetrate  Africa  from  the  eastward  towards  IBagharrai ;  such  a  body  might,  perhaps, 
succeed  among  the  Berbers  and  the  bIaeVs>b(tt  certainly  not  among  the  numerous  tribes 
df  the  half-civilized  Arabs  on  the  western  side. 
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MiHigo  Park,  had  died  the  same  year  in  which  he  passed  through^ 
their  country. 

Mr.  Docherd  had  invariably  received  the  kindest  treatment  both 
at  Yamina  and  Bammakoo,  and  on  complaining  of  delay  was  as- 
sured it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  as  to 
make  ambassadors  wait  was  only  meant  to  shew  the  king's  dig- 
nity, and  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  he  was  in  any  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  his  guests.  He  seems  to  think  that,  once  fairly  embarked, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  termination  of  the 
Niger  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  on  what  information  this  opinion  is 
grounded^  The  highest  navigable  point  of  the  river  in  the  dry  sea- 
son is  at  Marraboo,  where  it  expands  into  a  vast  sheet  of  water, 
but  is  full  of  shallows. 

Markets  were  held  at  Sansanding  and  Yamina,  twice  every  week, 
where  provisions  were  reasonable,  and  every  sort  of  European  mer- 
chandize in  great  demand,  especially  articles  of  finery  for  the  dresses 
of  the  females,  who  are  fond  of  showy  colours;  among  other 
wares  Were  Manchester  prints  in  great  abundance,  which  seemed  to 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  These  must  have  crossed  the  desert  of 
Zaahra,  in  the  caravan  from  Morocco,  which  we  suspect  is,  after 
all,  the  best  ancj  safest  way  to  reach  Timbuctoo. 

With  all  the  respect  we  feel  for  those  who  sacrifice  ease,  health, 
and  every  comfort  in  the  promotion  of  African  discoveries,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  M.  MoUien  has  done  less  than  any  prece- 
ding traveller,  afid  has  no  pretension  whatever  to  rank  in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  enlarged  the  narrow  sphere  of  African  geography. 
He  is  evidently  a  very  young  man,  and  wholly  unfit  for  travelling 
with  credit  to  himself  or  advantage  to  his  employers.  His  intel- 
lectual acquirements  are  of  the  lowest  order,  and  he  possesses  not  a 
single  qualification  in  any  branch  of  science  that  a  traveller  could 
turn  to  advantage.  His  utter  ignorance  of  natural  history,  of  astro- 
nomy, and  as  it  would  seem  of  the  common  process  of  obtahiing 
the  latitude  of  places,  renders  the  account  of  his  travels  unavailii^ 
for  any  scientific  purpose,  and  leaves  the  accuracy  of  all  his  posi- 
tions more  than  questionable.  It  was  not  necessary  to  visit  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  merely  to  set  down  how 
the  negroes  of  this  village,  and  the  Mahommedans  of  that,  were 
disposed  to  treat  travellers;  the  Simplicity  of  the  one,  the  cunning 
of  the  other,  and  the  avarice  of  both,  have  long  been  known  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same  on  every  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  object  of  M.  Mollien's  mission  was  <  to  discover  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger;  to  ascertain 
if  there  exists  a  communication  between  the  first  two  rivers,  and 
the  distance  which  sepaiates  them;  to  determine  the  space  be- 
tween the  Senegal  and  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  and  the  means  of 
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traversing  it;  and  on  reaching  the  Niger  to  collect  every  informa- 
tion as  to  the  possibility  of  descending  it  to  its  mouth  :  in  the 
event  of  obstacles  preventing  the  execution  of  such  a  project,  he 
was  to  ascend  this  river,  which  would  of  itself  be  an  important 
discovery/ 

Of  these  'judicious  instructions/  as  M.  Mollien  terms  them, 
he  fulfilled  no  single  point,  except  that  of  reaching  (if  he  did  actu- 
ally reach  them)  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal.  The  Rio 
Grande,  he  says,  proceeds  from  the  same  reservoir  which  gives  birth 
to  the  Gambia,  but  then,  he  adds,  they  have  separate  springs,  each 
concealed  in  a  thicket.  In  speaking  of  that  of  the  Gambia,  he  tells 
us  that  *  trees  coeval  with  the  river  render  it  invisible ;'  the  other 
spring  is  at  a  litde  distance,  and  issues  out  of  a  kind  of  arch. 
Between  the  two  thickets,  liis  attendant,  Ali,  stamped  on  the 
ground,  and  the  earth  echoed  in  a  frightful  manner.  '  Under- 
neath,' said  he,  *  are  the  reservoirs  of  the  two  rivers ;  the  noise 
thou  hearest  proceeds  from  their  being  empty.'  The  virtues  of 
Lady  Noel's  divining  rod  would  here  have  been  suspended.  A 
thicket  of  tufted  trees  concealed  likewise  the  sources  of  the 
Sen^al,  which  are  said  to  be  three,  and  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the.  side  of  a  mountain — rather  an  unusual  situation  for  the 
sources  of  a  great  river.  The  source  of  the  Niger  he  did  not 
visit ;  but  he  intended  to  do  so :  nay,  more ; — *  I  purposed,'  he 
says,  '  descending  this  river  in  a  canoe,  as  far  as  Timbuctoo, 
where  I  flattered  myself  I  should  arrive  without  much  difficulty,  by 
passing  myself  off  as  a  slave  of  my  Marabout.'  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, *  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder'  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
whole  project,  and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  facing  about 
and  making  the  best  of  his  way  homewards  : — and  really,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  his  piteous  situation,  as  delineated  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  Mr.  Bowdich's  translation,  where  he  appears  to  be  dying 
in  the  arms  of  his  black  Marabout,  the  young  gentleman  was 
-quite  right  in  giving  up  all  idea  of  *  descending  the  Niger  as  far  as 
"rimbuctoo !' 

One  piece  of  information,  however,  we  have  extracted  from  M. 
Mollien*6  journey : — namely,  that  die  sources  of  ihe  Gambia  and 
the  Senegal  are  much  higher  than  we  had  suspected,  and  that^f 
.the  Niger  on  a  higher  level  than  either  of  ihein.  The  country 
nses  towards  the  south  and  south-east  in  parallel  terraces,  and 
fortns  chains  of  mountains  which  increase  in  height  in  proportion 
as  they  advance  to  the  south,  attaining  the  highest  point  of  eleva- 
tion between  die  eighth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude;  at 
least  we  assume  it  to  be  about  these  parallels,  for,  as  we  said  be- 
fore. Mi  Mollien  employed  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  latitude 
of  any  one  point  on  hi*  journey.     It  is  on  the  second  terrace  that  the 
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sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Rio  Grande  are 
found  :  the  source  of  the  Niger  is  on  the  third ;  and  that  the  ele- 
vation of  this  is  very  considerable  may  be  inferred  from  the  Negroes 
having  told  M.  Mollien  that*  the  highest  of  these  mountains  was 
constantly  covered  with  a  zMte  hat  J  '  ^ 

These  mountains  are  situated  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  sea 
coast  about  the  Rio  Nunez>  and  so  close  behind  Timbo,  to  which 
Watt  and  Winterbottom  proceeded  without  difficulty,  that  we  hope 
some  of  our  colonists  of  Sierra  Leone  will  be  found  to  possess 
sufficient  zeal  and  activity  to  proceed  to  the  source  of  the  Niger 
with  a  barometer,  and  ascertain  its  elevation  above  the  sea :  this 
would  be  a  great  point  gained.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  fully 
satisfied  that,  whatever  the  fall  may  be  between  the  source  and 
Bammakoo,  where  the  stream  becomes  navigable,  the  elevation  of 
the  latter  place  exceeds  4000  feet,  which  we  have  already  proved 
to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  its  waters  through  Egypt  into 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  information  obtained  by  M.  Mollien  on  this  particular  point 
may  be  added  as  a  mite  to  the  general  testimony.  He  learned 
from  a  Marabout,  or  black  priest,  who  had  performed  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  and  crossed  Africa,  that,  *on  this  side  (N.W.)  of  the 
river  and  beyond  Timbuctoo,  there  are  countries  entirely  peopled 
by  Pouls ;  that  the  Dijaiiba  (Joliba)  dischai^es  itself  into  the  Nile, 
and  that  its  waters,  after  mingling  with  those  of  Uie  river  of  Egypt, 
pursue  their  course  to  the  sea.'  From  two  Pouls,  who  agreed  in 
their  accoutits  of  the  course. of  the  Niger,  he  also  learned  that 
■*  this  great  river  takes  its  rise  between  Kouranko  and  Soliman; 
that  ID  the  season  when  the  water  is  low  they  could  not  descend 
iiirther  than  Marabout,  where  a  ridge  of  rocks  obstructs  the  navi- 
gation;' and  they  added  ^  that,  after  passing  through  Sego,  it  forms, 
at  a  vast  distance  from  that  city,  an  immense  lake  communicating 
with  the  Nile,  which  they  called  the  great  river  of  Egypt.* 

When  we  add  to  all  this  the  information  obtained  by  M.  Du- 
piiis*  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  when  we  see  that,  in  every  part  of 
AfHca,  there  is  bnt  one  opinion  among  the  Arabs  on  this  subject, 
we  know  not  how  to  refuse  subscribing  to  the  ptobahilitf  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  the  identity  of  the  Nile  of  Soudan  and  the 
Nile  of  J^ypt. 

*  This  gentlemsn,  after  being  shot  up  for  nearly  twelve  months  in  Cape  Coast  Castle^ 
,has  at  length  proceeded  to  Ashantee,  to  endeavour  to  aepair  the  mischief  occaaiooed  by 
the  thoughtless  conduct  of  Mr.  Bowdich  and  his  young  companions,  and  by  his  famous 
treaty  which  was  *  to  last  for  ever.* 
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ART..X1L— 1 .  Curiosities  of  Literature.    By  J.  D'Israeli,  E»q. 

Vol.111.     8vo.     London.     i817. 
2-  Almanach  des  Gourmands.    Tom.  I. — ^V.     12nio.     Paris, 

WHEN  the  good  Grandgousier  arrived  at  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  son's  education,  he  contented  him- 
self with  making  two  inquiries ;  first,  what  learned  men  there 
were  in  the  place,  and  secondly,  what  kind  of  wine  the  inha- 
bitants most  commonly  drank.  Grandgousier  was,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Great  latitude,  therefore,  must  be  given  to  the .  second  inquiry. 
Like  those  corollaries  in  mathematics,  which  sometimes  swallow 
up  in  interest  the  main  proposition  that  engenders  them,  wine 
seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  substituted,  by  a  metonymy,  for 
the  more  important  portion  which  jprecedes  it.  The  mquines, 
therefore,  properly  stated,  referred  first  to  the  scholars  who  ex- 
isted,  and  secondly,  to  the  dinners  which  were  given,  m  that  cele- 
brated metropolis  and  university  ;  and,  with  submission  to  female 
readers,  it  may  be  thought  that  two  inquiries,  more  confirming 
that  reputation  for  wisdom  which  belonged  to  this  most  worthy 
prince,  could  not  well  have  been  instituted. 

Some  remarks  recently  thrown  out  in  this  Journal,  have  had 
the  eflFect,  we  understand,  of  recovering  many  respectable  scholars 
from  an  erroneous  opinion,  (countenanced,  it  is  true,  by  the  early 
iGreek  fables,  aud  apparently  confirmed  by  the  spanng  mention 
made  of  the  female  sex  by  the  Greek  writers,)  that,  the  Athenians 
really  sprang  from  the  ground  ready-made  (auTOx^ovsj);  their 
earliest  food  being,  of  course,  whatever  succulent  herbs  might 
bappen  to  be  at  the  breast  of  Mother  Earth  at  the  time.  Having 
rescued  them  from  such  an  anomaly  in  nature,  we  shall  next  en- 
deavour to  shew,  that  though  leguminous  herbs  did  fom  a  very 
prominent  article  of  subsistence  among  the  poorer  Athenians, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  deficiency  existed  among 
the  richer  citizens  of  more  solid  articles.  It  is  not  mtended  to  enter 
into  vulgar  details  of  mutton,  beef  and  veal ;  but  we  have  an  inte- 
rest in  remarking,  that  the  pig  formed  an  inexhaustible  mine  in  the 
hands  of  an  Attic  cook,  and  that  the  sausages  of  the  Grecian 
Athens,  whether  formed  from  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  or  from 
that  of  peacocks,  pheasants  and  rabbits,  obtamed  ^^^^^^"^y^'*  "^- 

■  ^  ^  . — : — TT      :       TTT^      m.;.  Article  oi  food  has  not  wanted  modern  as  well 

«♦•  mmm«nts  written  bv  a  learned  academician  of  Florence,  named  Urappa.     xo  cr«ne 
f,X r^rFor  th.7d.gr.ded  .nd  pe,«co.ed  «.ia«l.  the  pig,  we  may  be  ..lowed  .o 
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enjoyed  even  by  those  of  the  English  Athens,  as  Dryden,  apostate 
as  he  was,  Jias  chosen  to  call  Oxford. 

An  action  taking  place  with  individuals  of  every  nation,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-tive  times  in  the  year,  possesses  intrinsically  an 
importance  more  than  sufficient  to  excuse  a  short  investigation 
into  the  materials  chiefly  connected  with  it.  We  shall,  therefore, 
make  no  apology  for  taking  our  station  for  some  time  in  the 
kitchens  and  dinmg-rooms  of  the  most  polished  people  of  anti- 
quity.    We  shall  begin  with  the  lower  regions. 

O  prole  alta  di  numi, 
Non  vergognate  di  donar  voi  anco 
Pochi  inoraenti  al  cibo ! — Parini, 

W^hat  a  Greek  kitchen  teas,  the  great  architect  of  antiquity,  if 
Yfe  recollect  rightly,  has  left  us  no  information.  What  it  ought 
to  have  been,  we  could  describe  fiom  sources,*  whose  authority 
upon  such  subjects  admits,  we  believe,  of  no  appeal.  But  with 
more  facts  before  us  than  we  can  well  crowd  into  our  limits,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  make  digressions  where  fancy  would 
have  more  play  than  truth.  .We  shall  only  suppose,  there- 
fore, a  Greek  kitchen  to  have  been  large  enough  to  contain  a 
baker,  a  cook,  a  fishmonger,  a  dealer  in  perfumery,  and  a  female 
w^eaver  of  garlands ;  an  assemblage  of  persons,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  not  unfrequently  found  there. 

Persons,  who  have  travelled  much  on  the  continent,  assure  us 
that  our  neighbours  have  the  art  of  throwing  much  more  variety  and 
gratification  of  the  palate  into  that  article  of  subsistence  which  has 
been  emphatically  called  the  staff  of  life,  than  we  possess.  The 
French,  and  still  more  the  German  bread,  it  is  said,  is  often  deli- 
cious, forming  of  itself  an  agreeable  article  of  food,  and  not  serv- 
ing, like  our  own,  as  a  mere  companion  to  pair  off  with  so  many 
mouthfuls  of  meat.  But  the  Athenians,  we  suspect,  surpassed  our 
neighbours,  still  more  than  they  do  us,  in  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  their  farinaceous  compositions.  Archestratus,  a  decisive  autho- 
rity upon  these  matters,  and  the  earliest  we  can  find,  made  the 
gods  trade  with  Lesbos  for  their  barley  meal :  for  wheaten  bread, 
at  least  of  one  kind,  (the  aproi  ayopaioi,)  he  allowed,  that  mere 
mortals  could  not  go  to  a  better  market  than  the  Athenian.  Those 
who  read  the  Greek  authors  will  not  perhaps  be  displeased  with 
us  for  recalling  to  their  thoughts  some  of  the  terms,  which  parti- 
remark,  that  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  connected  him  with  the  religion  of  Greece  (yid. 
Aristoph.  in  Pace,  374.)  as  much  as  that  midnight,  or  rather  morning,  supper,  known  in 
the  French  Catholic  church  bj^  the  name  of  R^veillon,  associates  him  with  one  of  the 
most  sacred  festivals  of  Christianity. 

•  AInianacli  des  Gourmands,  t.  v.  p.  27.  A  slight  notice  on  the  subject  of  culinary 
architecture  may  be  found  in  a  fragment  of  Sosipater,  the  comic  poet. 
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cularize  a  portion  of  the  farinaceous  substances  in  use  among  the 
Athenians^  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them.    Besides  the  usual 
divisions  of  wheaten  and  barley  bread,  the  Athenians  appear  to 
have  made  use  of  millet,  (jxeXivij,)  of  zea,  (the  triticum  spelta  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  far  of  the  Romans,)  and  of  a  corn  called  tiphe, 
in  the  composition  of  bread.     The  species  of  grain  denominated 
olyra,  with  which  Homer  feeds  his  heroes' horses,  formed,  m  later 
ages,  a  sort  of  brown  bread.     Rice  (opv^oc)  and  an  Ethiopic  grain 
resembling  the  seed  of  the  plant  sesame,  whose  fruit  still  fur- 
nishes  a   valuable   oil  in  the    East,  supplied  a  species,  called 
Grindes.     But  the  chief  attention  was  conlined  to  the  wheaten  and 
tlie  barley  bread,  (af^roj,  fta?a).  Into  the  details  of  each  of  these  the 
copious  language  of  the  Greeks  entered  very  minutely.     The  meal 
of  the  latter  (uKpTov*)  was  accurately  distinguished  from  the  meal 
of  the  former,  {aXevpov,)  and  the  act  of  kneading  them  into  dough 
had  also  their  separate  terms,  (ireTTfiv,  luatnT^iv).     Meal  unboulted 
bore  the  name  of  Syncomistos;  boulted  to  an  extreme  degree,  it 
was  termed   Semicjalis  :    a  third  name  was  imparted  from   the 
boulting  cloth  (xpijo-spa),  which,  according  to  Photius,  was  often 
made  of  wool,  and  bore  the  same  name  as  the  fine  net  with  which 
the  Athenian  anchovy  was  caught.     If  leaven  was  used,  the  bread 
received  the  appellation  of  Zy mites ;  if  not,  that  of  Azymos.     1  he 
operation  of  baking,  as  performed  by  the  oven,  the  hearth,  by  live 
coals  without  flame,  by  ashes  heaped  up  round  the  dough,  or  by 
placing  the  dough  on  a  roaster,  introduced  a  fresh  change  ot 
names      Un-n^s,  s^x^f^rrig,  a-rcav^fuxis,  wuj.«|  were  terms  ap- 
propriated  to  these  several  operatiqns.    But  the  favourite  mode  of 
baking  was   that  performed  by  the    cribanus,  or  clibanus,   an 
earthen  or  iron  pot  broader  below  than  above.     1  he  dough  shut 
up  in  this  vessel,  and  surrounded  with  coal,  or  placed  over  a  fire, 
was  thought  to  warm  more  equally;  aiid  the  bread  thereby  ac- 
quired  a  more  delicious  flavour.  ,  rr-  .     % 

^  We  pass  over  the  Chondrites,  the  <  cheek-fillmg'  Tabyrites, 
the  Dramis,  the  Etnitas,  the  Ericitas,  the  Cyllastis,  and  a  multi- 
tude  of  other  breads,  both  wheaten  and  barley,t  to  come  to  a  few 
of  the  former,  possessing  something  peculiar  m  their  FeparaUo^^ 
or  appropriations.  The  bread  made  of  the  first  corn  after  the  bar- 
vest  was  called  Thargelus.     The  Homoros  was  a  bread  on  wjich 

J  ;^s  .r" V. ».  1.^  s  !""■;  i..*j  i«..d ..  o„  oi  .^d..   ^^^^^ 
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cording  to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  called  CoUjra.  The 
poor,  who  wished  to  fill  the  stomach  expeditiously,  we  conclude, 
bought  the  bread  called  Panias.  The  bread  made  of  new  aprii^'-. 
wheat,  and  which  in  figure  resembled  the  pegs  or  pins  by  which 
harpstrings  were  tightened,  was  called  CoUabus.''^  A  large  bread 
prepared  for  the  ladies  of  Delos,  when  celebrating  the  feast  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  took  the  name  of  Achainas :  its  size  gave  a 
name  to  the  festival;  and  from  an  exclamation  put.  into  the 
mouths  of  those  who  carried  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very, 
greasy  composition.  The  Cyprian  bread  was  chiefly  dangerous  to 
hungry  horsemen  travelling  in  a  hurry;  for  having  the  effect  of  a 
magnet,  it  necessarily  impeded  expedition.  The  Encryphias, 
placed  at  Alexandria  in  the  temple  of  Chronus  for  any  person  to 
eat  that  pleased,  ranked,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the  Athenians, 
with  the  bread  baked  on  live  coals.  The  Ohelias,  deriving  its 
name  from  its  price,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  baked,  was  a 
bread  carried  on  men's  shoulders  in  sacred  processions,  and  was 
invented  by  Bacchus  on  his  military  expedition?.  From  a  caution 
of  Pherecrates  against  its  purchase,  the  god  was  probably  hard, 
put  to  for  food,  when  the  idea  first  entered  his  head.  The 
Staetites  had  a  mixture  of  fat  in  it ;  the  Meconis  a  strong  tincture 
of  a  favourite  edible  among  the  ancients,  the  poppy  ;  the  Encris 
was  composed  of  farina,  oil  and  honey ;  the  Dipyrus  (synonymous 
with  the  modem  Biscuit)  of  water  and  farina,  boiled  in  broth, 
with  an  addition  of  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  saffron :  cheese,  that 
universal  ingredient  in  Greek  cookery — ^much  to  the  discomfiture, 
of  Archestratus — also  entered  into  its  composition.  But  the  two 
fiivourite  breads  were  the  Escharites  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the 
Cribanites.  The  latter  was  said  to  surpass  all  the  rest,  as  beings 
juicy,  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  easy  of  digestion;  but 
gourmands  must  have  been  inexcusable  in  not  preferring  the  for- 
mer :  for,  surpassing  even  the  aproi  ayopaioi  of  the  Athenians,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  so  delicious  as  to  cause  appetitef  by  eating. 
A  Lydian,  a  Phoenician,  and  in  later  ages,  when  the  excellencies 
of  the  art  had  been  thoroughly  discriminated,  a  Cappadocian 
baker  was  recommended.  Thearion,  one  of  the  profession,  could 
command  honourable  mention  even  from  such  a  man  as  Plato; 

•  The  Athenians,  very  attentive  to  tiroes  and  seasons  in  their  food,  considered  a  hot 
Coilabus,  eaten  with  a  piece  of  the  under-belly  of  an  aatumnal  pig,  as  an  excellent 
antidote  against  repletion  witii  anchovies. 

t  If  the  reader  liave  ever  eaten  Gattfres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  he  mar 
have  some  idea  of  the  Escliarites;  as  in  the  opinion  of  tiie  French  commentators  they 
closely  resemble  each  other.  Lynceus  of  Saroos,  who  sets  it  up  as  a  rival  against  the 
•fToc  ayofatof  of  Athens,  uses  a  very  strong  expression  in  order  to  recommend  its  merits : 
mwuftuunn  h  Jtai  wirTiVfMfAnw,  hh<srnii  twto-ayyg^  «  hArfiBnv,"  nrtv  haxfug-w  9^finn 
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his  exhibitions  at  the  Panathehaic  festival,  where  contending, 
artisans  displayed  the  prodigies  of  their  crafts,  and  fought  for 
victory  as  well  as  poets,  had  a  cleverness  in  them  that  appeared, 
almost  miraculous  to  the  astonished  spectators :  even  '  the  well- 
born/ according  to  Antiphanes,  found  it  difficult  to  drag  them-, 
selves  from  bakuig- shops,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  ad- 
mirable Thearion. 

The  mysteries  of  pastry,  confectionary,  and  sweetmeats  (irfft/bMc- 
ra,  vKotxHvreSf  Tqayv^iuaxoC)  may  be  dismissed  with  a  slight  notice*. 
The  great  father  of  criticism  has  not  thought  it  below  his 
dignity  to  record*  that  the  latter  were  much  in  request  at  the 
theatres;  but  he  also  takes  care  to  add  that  these  litde  sensu-: 
alities  of  the  palate  were  always  kept  by  the  audience  in  due  sub-' 
ordination  to  their  mental  pleasures.  When  the  interest  on  the  stage, 
flagged,  the  demand  for  sweetmeats  rose  high ;  at  the  representa- 
tion of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  if  the  actors  kept  pace  with  the 
poet,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  single  cheesecake 
or  bonbon  disposed  of.  The  makers  of  these  more  delicate  pro- 
vocatives of  the  palate  claimed  the  title  of  demiurgists,  or  artists 
par  excellence:  the  task  was  generally  entrusted  to  female  hands. 
Great  houses,  it  may  be  presumed,  maintained  a  woman  ad  hocy 
there  being  but  two  things  in  which  mere  mediocrity  is  allowed  by 
all  to  be  infamous — the  productions  of  the  Muse  and  those  of  the 
Petit-Four.  Guests  wiped  their  hands  on  pieces  of  soft  bread, 
called  apamygdalia :  Aristophanes  feeds  his  saus,age*seller  upon 
morsels  of  this  kind,  and  the  rogue,  in  spite  of  his  dramatic  plea-* 
santry,  deserved  no  better  food.  The  apomygdalisB  were  gene- 
rally thrown  to  dc^s. 

The  Greek  cook  is  too  important  a  person  to  be  considered 
lightly ;  and  with  the  copious  materials  upon  our  hands,  we  fear 
this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  we  can  at  present  treat  him.  Some 
amusing  notices  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Cumberland's 
Observer,  and  others  in  the  volume  placed  at  the  head  of  these  re-* 
marks.  There  are  few  subjects  indeed,  on  which  the  multiforious 
reading  of  Mr.  D'Israeli  dfoes  not  enable  him  to  say  something 
of  interest  or  amusement ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  rescued 
the  Grecian  cookery  from  the  erroneous  pleasantry  in  Smollett's 
admirable  banquet,  deserves  particular  commendation. .  A  few  ad- 
ditional remarks  may  still  b6  admitted,  and  the  subject  yet  remain 
unexhausted. 

In  their  jearlier  and  more  important  tragedies,  (for  the  practice 
altered  about  the  time  of  Aristotle,)  the  Greek  poets  generally  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  few  leading  historical  or  mythical  events  for 

*  Arist.  ia  £thici3>  lib.  x.  c.  5. 
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the  subject  and  characters  of  their  dramas ;  the  quickness  of  their- 
andience  requiring  only  a  certain  stock  of  material  to  set  the  men- 
tal faculties  at  work^  and  a  glowing  imagination  soon  supplying 
the  rest.  The  writers  of  the  middle  and  tlie  new  comedy  tbllowed 
in  the  same  track  as  the  tragedians;  and  the  house  of  Atreus  oi^ 
of  Laius  was  scarcely  more  sure  of  affording  matter  for  the  tragic 
rouse,  than  the  cook  was  of  figuring  in  the  composition  of  the 
tU'o  later  schools  of  Grecian  comedy*  As  the  Athenians,  from  their 
levelling  disposition  and  their  love  of  scandal,  reserved  a  dash  of 
the  disdainful,  even  for  those  who  most  commanded  their  respect, 
the  lords  of  the  kitchen,  grateful  as  they  must  have  been  upon  the 
whole  to  persons  of  such  discerning  appetites,  did  not  command 
unqualified  approbation.  They  were  reproached  as  being  particu- 
larly addicted  to  scoffing ;  as  rechejc/ies  in  their  language,  as  in- 
dulging in  new  terms,  as  curiously  minute  in  points  of  history,  and 
as  resembling  in  their  ambiguity  of  speech  more  a  Sphinx  than  a 
man.  The  cook  vindicated  his  art  from  these  trifling  aspersions. 
He  discriminated  nicely  between  the  coquus  and  the  mere  ohsoni- 
fex:  leaving  the  latter  to  arrange  the  materiel,  to  cut  and  slay,  to 
blow  the  fire,  and  occasionally  to  mix  the  ingredients  of  a  sauce, 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession,-^— the 
knowledge  of  time  and  place — the  nice  discrimination  between 
host  and  guest — the  seasons  for  purchasing  and  the  articles  to  be 
purchased.  The  critical  moment  which  the  fortunate  invention  of 
time-pieces  enables  the  modern  professor  to  observe  so  accurately^ 
was  no  doubt  a  branch  of  the  art  on  which  he  particularly  prided 
himself;  and  if  he  could  not  always  command  success  in  this  pointy 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  inefficient  discoveries  of  the  day. 
To  execute  all  this  with  precision  and  propriety,  among  a  people 
like  the  Athenians, — app6tits  de  la  premiere  classe, — required  cer- 
tain gifts  of  nature  which  it  would  be  taxing  the  powers  of  our 
language  to  endeavour  to  describe.  An  acute  palate — a  tongue 
with  large  capabilities — an  ear  quick  and  ready,  and  a  penetrating 
coup-d'oeil  w^ere  among  the  first  and  most  essential  requisites. 
But  the  cook  who  aspired  to  the  higher  honours  of  his  profession 
did  not  leave  all  to  nature.  He  made  great  inroads  into  various 
branches  of  science,  and  among  other  acquirements  thought  ne- 
cessary to  enhance  these  rich  gifts  of  nature,  he  numbered  paint- 
ing,' astronomy,  archi):ecture,  strategics,  geometry  and  medicine. 
But  his  favourite  pursuit,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  was  philoso- 
phy. What  particular  branch  he  patronised,  the  dramatists,  wrho 
state  the  fact,  have  neglected  to  specify ;  we  shall  take  upon  our- 
selves to  supply  the  deficiency. 

He  belonged,  then,  exclusively  to  the  Ionian  school ;  maintain- 
ing sometimes  with  Thales,  that  water  is  the  first  principle  of 
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thkigSy  and  sometimes  arguing  ivith  Hippasus  and  HeracIiUis, 
that  things  differ  from  each  other  solely  in  proportion  to  their 
participation  of  caloric.  If  the  *  atomic  system'  ever  commanded 
his  attention^  its  faultiness  became  most  palpable  to  him  >vhen  he 
saw  one  of  his  best  dishes  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  carver.  The 
opinion  of  Aristotle  then  came  home  to  him,  that  the  error  of 
]3emocritus  arose  from  thinking  that,  because  a  body  might  be 
divided  any  where,  it  might  therefore  be  divided  every  where.  He 
admitted  of  accidents  or  adjuncts  *  ((ruju./3€^ijxoT«)  in  cookery  and 
philosophy.;  and,  directing  ourselves  to  modem  ideas,  he  ex- 
plained the  term  to  mean,  that  oysters  ought  always  to  be  washed 
down  with  '  vin  de  Chablis,'  and  that  a  young  rabbit  is  worth  no- 
thing, unless  eaten  *  en  terrine  et  a  reaU'de-vie.'  As  a  disciple  of 
the  Ionian  school,  he  was  naturally  opposed  to  the  Italian  philo- 
sophy, to  Plato,  and  to  Pythagoras.     He  laughed,  therefore,  at 

*  general  ideas'  and  *  immutable  essences';  he  troubled  himself 
little  about  *  numbers,'  but  as  they  applied  to  the  proportion  of 
guests  for  whom  he  had  to  provide ;  and  in  the  formation  of  an 

*  omelet  souffle,'  he  cared  little  to  know  whether  there  was  in  his 
mind  a  form  intenial  of  the  said  omelet,  corresponding  to  the  form 
external,  to  which  external  it  served  as  an  exemplar  or  pattern :  all 
this  he  considered  with  Aristotle  as  '  empty  sound  and  poetical 
metaphor.'  In  treating  of  his  art,  he  was  happy  enough  to  borrow 
the  animated  language  of  the  Stagirite  when  describing  the  theo- 
logic  or  first  philosophy;  like  him  he  spoke  of  a  science  so  much 
above  the  reach  of  humanity,  that  if  the  gods  were  capable  of  envy, 
it  ought  to  draw  down  the  divine  displeasure  on  the  cultivators  of 
it.  But  he  viewed  with  jealousy  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that  the 
mind  is  after  a  sort  all  things ;  and  he  was  in  short  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  gross  materialist.  Though  the  operations  of  his 
furnace  and  his  bellows  led  him  occasionally  to  coincide  with  the 
correcter  metaphysicians  in  '  applying  to  the  thinking  principle 
some  appellation  synonymous  with  spiriius  or  vveufji^cij  or  in  liken- 
ing it  to  a  spark  of  Jire,  or  some  other  of  the  most  impalpable 
and  mysterious  modifications  of  matter,'  yet  we  take  upon  our- 
selves to  say  that  thoughts  of  this  kind  were,  with  him,  *  angel- 
visits,  few  and  far  between.'  The  opinions,  belonging  two  thousand 
years  ago  to  the  philosophical  cooks  of  antiquity,  were  those  since 
advocated  by  Diderot,  Condorcet  and  Darwin,  that  sensation  is 
the  only  source  of  all  our  ideas — that  ideas  are  material  things — 

.  •  Aristot.  in  Tupicis,  lib.  i.  c.8.  The  nature  of  the  Greek  language  did  not  permit 
tlie  ancient  cook  to  make  tlie  same  signal  mistake  as  modern  philosophers  have  done 
b^  terming  tiie  word  accidents.  The  cook  lost  thereby  two  things  equally  acceptable  to 
kis  countrymen,  n  p«ii  and  an  excuse  3  but  he  gained  considerably  in  propriety  of  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  common  sense.  See  Dr.  Gillies's  excellent  Analysis  of  Aristotle's 
Works.  ' 
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and  that  no  idea  can  be  annexed  to  the  word  mind,  but  that  of. 
matter  in  the  most  subtile  and  attenuated  form  which  imagination 
can  lend  to  it.  Taking  these  opinions  for  his  general  guides,  and 
for  his  more  particular  one  the  opinion  maintained  by  Condillac, 
that  all  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind  are  only  sensations^ 
transformed,  the  Greek  cook  proceeded,  as  we  learn  from  the  dra- 
matists, who  have  attended  much  more  to  his  practical  than  his 
theoretical  philosophy,  to  adapt  edibles  to  the  passions,  the  ages 
and  the  pursuits  of  his  guests :  under  him  dishes  frequently  be- 
came a  masked  satire,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  table  formed  a 
concealed  lecture  of  pathology.  The  lover,  the  tax-gatherer  and 
the  common  philosopher  were  easily  apprised  of  their  respective 
defects;  but  the  consummation  of  his  art  must  have  consisted 
in  hitting,  through  an  appropriate  dish,  the  philosopher,  who  ad- 
vocated Ihe  doctrine  of  infinitesimal  or  evanescent  entities,  in  op- 
position to  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  word  matter. 
When  people  could  thus  eat  their  way  to  self-knowledge,  the  mo- 
dem novel  became  wholly  unnecessary :  accordingly  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  antiquity.  We  could  add 
much  more ;  but,  happy  that  writer  who  allows  his  reader  to  rise 
with  a  satisfied  air,  and  to  say  to  himself — '  But  he  has  not  made 
the  most  of  his  subject.'  We  suggest  then,  finally,  that  the  Athe- 
nian cook  forestalled  the  Stoics  in  their  notable  opinion,  that  the 
Cardinal  Virtues  are  animals,  and  that  his  *  Philosophy  of  Life' 
far  surpassed  that  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan. 

Knowledge  being  in  all  cases  the  slow  accumulation  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  the  gastronomic  science  had  not  sprung  into  maturity 
more  speedily  than  others.  1 1  became  him,  therefore,  who  aspired 
— ^  approfondir  le  grand  art  de  la  gueule' — to  imbue  his  mind 
with  the  volumes  containing  its  mysteries. 

Good,  good,  Sibynna! 
Our*s  is  no  art  for  sluggards  to  acquire, 
Nor  should  the  hour  of  deepest  midnight  see 
Us  and  our  volumes  parted : — still  our  lamp 
Upon  its  oil  is  feeding,  and  the  page 
Of  ancient  lore  before  us  : — What,  what  hath 
The  Sicyonian  deduced  ? — What  school-points 
Have  we  from  him  of  Chios  ?  sagest  Actides 
And  Zopyrinus,  what  are  their  traditions  ? —    . 
Thus -grapple  we  with  mighty  tomes  of  wisdom, 
Sifting  and  weighing  and  digesting  all. 

But  while  the  aspiring  cook  diligently  attended  to  the  practices 
and  records  of  former  ages,  dry  study  was  not  allowed  to  cramp 
his  genius  and  powers  of  invention.  *  Nullius  in  verba  jurare'  was 
a  maxim  as  predominant  in  the  culinary  art  as  in  philosophy.    The 
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ipse  dixit  of  Arcfaestratus  himself  did  not  pass  unquestioned — for 
cookery  had  no  bounds^  and  '  thus  far'  was  scouted  as  language 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  in6nity  of  the  art. 

The  cook  has  been  considered  hitherto  in  his  secular  capacity; 
but  in  fact,  his  profession  was  twofold ;  and  the  parish-clerk  of 
facetious  memory  had  not  more  right  to  mix  himself  up  with  th^ 
religion  of  his  country^  than  the  person^  of  whom  we  are  now 
treating,  to  take  his  place  among  the  priesthood  of  Athens.  All 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  sacrificial  rites  were  entrusted  to  him ; 
and  that  this  was  no  unimportant  function  may  be  evinced  from 
the  earnest  language  in  which  Olympias  writes  to  her  son,  Alex*- 
ander,  then  engaged  in  his  grand  Asiatic  enterprize,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  person  of  this  description  whom  she  had  sent  to  him  at 
his  own  request.  As  the  epistle  possesses  a  right  royal  brevity, 
we  insert  a  version  of  it,  without  troubling  ourselves  much  about 
the  difficulties  of  the  commentators.  *  You  will  please  to  accept 
at  my  hands  of  a  cook;  his  name  Pelignas.  He  is  well  versed  in 
all  the  modes  of  sacrifice  usual  in  your  own  country ;  he  is  also 
acquainted  with  those  practised  in  the  Mysteries,  and  the  festi«- 
vals  of  Bacchus,  and  with  such  as  take  place  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Olympic  games.  You  will,  therefore,  pay  him 
every  attention,  and  be  cautious  of  any  neglect.  Liet  me  hear 
from  you  at  your  earliest  leisure.' 

That  fit  and  able  pefsoiTs  might  never  be  wanting  in  this  branch 
of  the  profession,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  particular  tribe  at 
Athens,  enrolled  into  a  sort  of  collegiate  body,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  knowledge  of  these  important  functions.  And  here 
mdeed  lay  the  strong  hold  of  the  cook,  when  he  wished  to  ward 
off  tlie  blows  of  the  comic  writer.  Not  content  to  remind  the 
scoffer  that  not  merely  the  sacred  heralds,  but  even  the  princes 
and  kings  of  Homer  had  formerly  assisted  in  this  pious  office, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  to  him,  that  cannibalism  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  profession  which  he  presumed  to  jeer ;  and  that 
it  was  a  heaven-bom  cook,  who  by  the  lucky  suggestion  that  an 
animal  roasted  with  fire  might  be  as  palatable  as  the  flesh  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, first  led  to  a  change  in  the  prime  article  of  human 
food.  The  common  rites  of  his  country  were  referred  to  for  a 
proof  of  this ;  it  being  clear  to  the  cook,  that  the  use  of  salt  in 
ordinary  life  and  the  abstinence  from  it  in  the  entrails  offered  to 
the  gods,  were  traditional  practices,  referable  to  this  important  re- 
volution in  human  tastes.  The  progress  of  the  art  was  th^i  gra- 
dually traced  to  the  scoffer  from  the  primeval  dish  of  tripe 
to   the  introduction  of  those  masked*  dainties,  in   which   the 

Greeks 

*  The  nicer  taate  of  modem  time  lias  verj  justly  exploded  the  '  Entries  Masqules/ 
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Greeks  so  much  excelled;  and  he  was  made  fihally  to  acquiesce, 
that  from  these  inventions  proceeded  the  assembling  of  men  into 
collective  bodies,  the  erection  of  towns  and  the  whole  progress  of 
civilized  life. 

We  scarcely  know  how  to  excuse  ourselves  for  entering  into 
these  ridiculous  details  ;  but  they  describe  national  manners,  and 
if  the  polished  Athenians  could  be  amused  by  the  hour  with  lis- 
tening to  such  language,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  in  claim- 
ing for  it  a  momentary  smile.  Having  once  got  a  dramatis  per-- 
soria  of  this  cast  into  his  hand,  the  comic  poet  served  him  up  far 
more  continually  to  his  audience  than  any  dish  presented  by  the 
cook  himself  to  his  guests;  and  from  the  Athenian  love  of 
feasting,  a  poetical  Lubberland  gradually  erected  itself,  of  the  de- 
lights of  which  the  common  Athenians  appear  to  have  become  in- 
satiable hearers.  In  this  ideal  kingdom,  nature  was  literally  one 
great  feast,  and  the  very  elements  acted  but  as  humble  appendices 
to  the  kitchen.  Rain  fell  in  potherbs,  snow  descended  in  the  form 
of  cheese-cakes,  and  the  ground,  in  place  of  dew,  covered  itself 
with  a  sort  of  petit  pain*  In  that  blessed  age,  the  characteristic  of 
men  was,  that  they  were  all  fat,  and  that  in  stature  they  were 
giants. 

Having  discussed  more  largely  than  we  intended  the  merits  of 
the  Greek  cook,  we  feel  little  disposition  to  enter  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  his  sauces  (>)Su(rftaT«).*  One,  however,  must  not 
be  left  unmentioned.  The  hypotrimma  was  a  favourite  Athenian 
sauce.  What  its  exact  ingredients  were  the  commentators  dis- 
pute, as  they  do  about  most  other  articles  of  antiquity ;  but  that 
some  of  a  very  sharp  and  pungent  quality,  such  as  cummin,  mus^ 
tard,  horse-radish,  &c.  entered  into  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
great  comic  poet  has  accordingly  made  a  very  happy  use  of  it. 
When  the  leader  of  his  Female  Radicals  has  properly  tutoredf  her 

trusty 

To  serve  up  a  fowl  in  the  shape  of  a  cutlet,  and  to  metamorphose  rabbits  into  lobsters,  is 
now  properly  left  to  the  small  cooks,  who  mistake  industrjr  for  intellect  and  patience  for 
genius.  Such  practices  are  considered  to  disgrace  a  superior  artist  as  much  as  poos  and 
plays  of  Word  derogate  from  the  character  of  a  man  of  real  wit. 

*  The  Parisian  sauces,  if  we  remember  rightly,  exceed  four-score:  from  a  passage  in 
Aristotle,  (in  Ethicis,  lib.  ix  c^  10.)  we  are  Jed  to  infer  that  the  number  of  Athenian 
sauces  ftli  far  short  of  this;  or,  ut  all  events,  that  the  Atlienians  were  more  sparing  in 
the  consuniption  of  them.  The  great  comic  poet,  who  has  noticed  more  important 
changes  in  Athenian  society,  has  also  condescended  to  record  a  revolution  which  took 
place  in  its  sauces. — Arist.  in  Avibus,  533. 

t  Not  to  betray  their  sex  by  their  language  or  gestures  is  of  course  among  the  roost 
prominent  of  her  instructions.  Hence  the  leader  of  the  female  chorus,  in  the  following 
extract,  addresses  part  of  her  troop  by  masculine  names,  as  Draces,  &c. 

Leader  of  the  1st  Cemi-Chmiis. 
Tis  the  time  for  debate  and  high  councils  of  state,  |  honoured  gentlemen  hasten  along, 
(Ladies  fair,  I  should  say,  but  that  term  for  a  day  |  must  wholly  be  banish'd  the  tongue.) 

For 
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trusty  bandy  who,  in  the  habits  of  their  husbands,  are  to  take 
early  possession  of  the  Parliament-House,  and  vote  themselves 
into  the  administration,  a  chorus  of  these  patriots  agree  among 
themselves,  as  they  march  at  break  of  day  to  their  place  of  desti- 
nation, that  it  was  highly  necessary  to  cast  their  faces  into  that 
verjuiced  visage  which  the  eating  of  the  hypotrimma  produced, 
and  upon  which  the  countenances  of  a  General  Assembly  at 
Athens,  it  seems,  wer«not  unfrequently  modelled. 

The  Athenian  fishmonger  brings  us  upon  a  ground  less  trod- 
den by  translators,  and  it  is  sweet,  as  the  poet  says,  to  gather 
flowers,  where  no  hand  has  forestalled  us.  In  a  modern  establish- 
ment, the  cook  frequently  divides  the  palm  wi|h  the  maitre- 
d'hotel ;  in  Athens,  his  formidable  rival  was  the  fishmonger.  He 
too>  like  the  cook,  had  his  ideal  age ;  but  we  cannot  retrace  our 
steps  to  tell  of  trees  on  mountain-tops,  whose  leaves  were  delicate 
sleeve-fi&h  ;  of  the  river  Sybaris,  whose  waves  ran  roasted  skate; 
nor  of  little  tributary  streams  which  brought  in  detached  colonies 
of  phagriy  cockle-fish  and  lobsters. — The  taste  for  fish  of  every 
kindj  salt,  fresh,  shell'd  or  otherwise,  was,  among  the  Athenians, 
universal,  veliement,  it  might  almost  be  said,  exclusive.  It  was  a 
passion  and  not  an  appetite.  When  the  poet  of  the  sock  concen- 
trated the  whole  energies  of  his  malevolence  against  a  brother  of 
the  buskin,  it  evaporated  in — what? — a  wish  that  there  might  be 
Copaic  eels  in  the  market,  and  that  the  obnoxious  bard's  arrival 
might  be  retarded,  till  previous  purchases  excluded  him. from  be- 

For  danger  not  small  might  ensue  to  us  all,  |  with  shame  and  derision  to  bout, 

Should  this  deed  ot*  high  mark,  which  we've  plannM  hi  the  dark  |  furnish  matter  for 
whisper  or  bruit. 

Leader  of  iht^d  Semi- Chorus, 

I  open  my  throat,  sirs,  to  second  this  vote ;  |  time  it  is  that  in  council  we  met. 

For  still  I  retain  close  imprest  in  my  brain  |  the  Thesmothcta'*  mandate?  and  threat. 
.  '  Who  comes  not  with  feet,  which  the  dust  have  well  beat,  |  'ere  the  first  rays  of  morn- 
'"g  *gj»  glimm — a, 

With  a  mien  shewing  mickle  contentment  with  pickle  |  and  face  looking  sharp  hypo- 
trimma. 

Notice  here  I  proclaim,  and  admonish  the  same,  |  that  he  who  comes  later  than  this. 

In  his  stipend  and  pay  shall  compound  for  delay,  |  and  his  fee  of  three  oboli  miss.' 

Further  proof  need  I  shew,  worthy  Draces  &  Co.  |  (to  your  wisdoms  'twere  insult  I 
deem,) 

How  much  it  betides,  that  we  spur  up  our  sides,  |  if  we  wish  for  success  in  our  scheme. 

Nor,  neighbours,  forget,  that  in  council  we  sit  |  side  by  side ; — 'twill  add  strength  to  our 
party: 

Then  let  every  slie  by  her  vote  let  us  see,  |  in  the  cause  she  is  honest  and  hearty. 

Out  upon  it~rve  err'd — there  has  slipp'd  me  a  word  |  with  a  guilty  and  dangeroys 
initial ; 

That  $  well  I  know,  overheard  by  a  foe,  |  to  our  cause  would  prove  most  prejudicial. 

a  Of  the  nine  Archons  or  rulers  in  Athens,  six  were  called  Thesraothet«.  Among  their 
'  otber  chities,  one  was  to  take  the  suffrages  in  public  assea)blies.  These  assemblies  met 
;  very  early  it<  the  morning* 
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coining  a  buyer  !^    Tlie  term  implying  fish  (otfrov)  was  in  the  Greek 
language  a  synonym  for  every  species  of  food^  and  more  particu- 

;larly  for  that  which  gave  a  relish  to  bread;  and  the  grammarians 
hung  delighted  over  a  word^  which,  besides  this  comprehensive- 
ness of  signification,  recalled  also  ideas  of  the  two  leading  oppo- 
sitions of  the  culinary  art — roasting  and  boiling.  This  knowledge 
of  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from  the  finny  tribe  seems  to 
have  grown  up  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  Homer,  who 
doubtless  speaks  the  opinions  of  his  own  age,  allows  his  heroes 
in  the  Iliad,  to  catch  fish;  but  they  never  feast  upon  their  capture: 
and  in  the  Odyssey,  (lib.  iv.)  Menelaus  and  his  companions  are 
evidently  hard  pressed,  before  they  have  recourse  to  their  fishing 
hooks. 

Time,  the  great  teacher  of  all  things,  gradually  placed  a  juster  es- 
timate on  this  edible;  and  the  sons  of  Chaerephilus,  introduced  to 
the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizenship  and  knighthood  on  account 
of  dke  excellent  salt-fish  sold  by  their  father,  furnished  the  comic 
poets  with  many  a  jibe.    We  should  far  exceed  our  limits,  if  we 

,  mentioned  one  half  of  the  fish,  both  salted  and  fresh,  in  estimaticni 
among  the  Greeks.  The  former  divided  themselves  into  the  fat 
and  the  lean ;  the  tunny-fish  supplying  a  great  part  of  both.  This 
estimable  fish,  bearing,  in  the  different  stages  of  its  life,  more 
names  among  the  Greeks  than  the  stag  among  ourselves,  had  its 

t  appropriate  honours :  Neptune  claimed  the  first  caught  in  the  sea- 

•  son,  and  a  festival  celebrated  the  felicitous  event.  The  salt-fish, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Elephantinum,  has  so  much  puzzled  the 
commentators,  owed  its  celebrity  to  a  play,  now  lost,  of  Crates. 
Among  other  salt-fish,  in  various  degrees  of  favour  axnong  the 
common  Athenians,  may  be  mentioned  the  Scombri,  which  the 
most  correct  taste  decided  ought  to  be  eaten  just  three  days  after 
putting  into  brine  ;f  the  Coracini,  of  which  the  best  came  from  the 
Lacus  Maeotis,  and  which  then  assumed  the  name  of  Saperdae ; 
the  mugilesj;  supplied  from  Abdera  and  Sinppe;  the  enorn^ou^§ 

.  •  Arist.  in  Pace,  1010.  See  also  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ii.  $  119.  Walpole's  Turkey,  p.  305. 

fThis  is  Coray  and  Villebrnu's  interpretation  of  the  original. 

i  Aristotle,  who  so  often  relieves  the  dryness  of. natural  history  by  his  incidental  re- 
marks, has  recorded  a  trait  of  the  magiles,  (mc^kci)  calculated  to  ^ve  a  hi^h  idea  of  the 
amiability  offish  in  general.  The  rougiles,  it  appears^  never  mside  free  with  other  fith, 
even  in  their  hungriest  mood  ;  and  the  finny  tribe,  in  grateful  return,  left  the  young  of 
the  mugiles  entirely  unmolested.  We  wish  his  testimony  to  the  fish,  called  sepiie,  had 
been  equally  honourable  to  both  parties.  He  records,  upon  hearsay,  for  Aristotle  was  not 
a  man  to  commit  himself,  that  when  a  female  sepia  was  hooked,  the  males  came  to  her 
help  and  rescued  her:  when  the  females  saw  a  male  in  the  same  difficulty,  they  made 
off  (jilts  as  they  were<!)  as  fast  as  possible. 

§  The  Antyllus  of  Fhileteerus  records  one  so  prodigious,  that  twelve  guests  could  not 
eat  it  in  three  days.  But  this  must  have  been  a  mere  sprat  compared  with  that  which 
Ephippus,  the  comic  poet ,  sets  Geryon  down  to.  When  the  great  American  sea-snake 
is  caught,  the  apparatus  used  by  Gcryou  may  be  very  safely  recommended  for  dresnng 
it.     Athen.  1.  vUi.  p.  346. 
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Tihiis,  and  that  species  of  fish,  of  which  the  bigger  sort  were  called 
Platistaci,  the  iniddle-8i2ed  Mylli,  and  the  small  Agiiotidia.  Of 
all  sah6d  fish,  the  cheapest,  perhaps,  was  the  omotarichos.  In 
a  very  amusing  fragment  of  Alexis,  where  a  person,  with  his 
table  and  reckoning  stones  before  him,  settles  the  various  prices 
of  fish,  the  oflBOtarichos  is  rated  at  ^  of  an  obol :  sea-muscles  fetch 
|.  of  the  same  coin,  and  the  echinus,  or  sea^porcupiue,  an  entire 
obol.  These  fish,  potted  down,  formed  the  common  food  of  the 
Greek  soldiers  and  sailors.  £picures  pronounced  them  to  be  best 
when  boiled  in  sea-water ;  and  the  hotter  they  were  brought  to 
table,  the  more  agreeable  they  were  declared  to  be. 

To  dispatch  what  is  set  before  him  in  its  hottest  state* — to  at« 
tend  to  the  little  decencies  of  mastication — to  eat  much' — and  to 
eat  long,  have  been  laid  down  as  four  fundamental  rules  to  be  ob* 
served  by  every  person  who  is  placed  at  a  modem  table.  These 
maxims  proceed  from  deep  professors  in  the  gastronomic  science, 
(grands  hommes  de  bouche,)  they  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
be  correct.  The  Athenians,  no  mean  proficients  in  the  last  three 
points,  eminently  excelled  in  the  first.  To  gain  an  advantage  over 
the  odier  guests  by  eating  the  hotter  viands,  epicures  did  not 
scruple  to  practise  keeping  their  hands  in  hot  water,  and  gargling 
their  mouths  with  the  same.  A  bribe,  properly  conveyed  to  the 
cook,  introduced  the  dinner  as  hot  as  possible,  and  gave  the  adept 
all  the  benefit  of  his  previous  exercise.  The  most  eminent  person 
of  this  class  appears  to  have  been  one  Pithyllus.  This  gourmand 
(we  are  glad  that  we  can  find  no  English  term  for  the  beast) 
guarded  his  hands  against  the  extreme  neat  of  his  food  by  finger- 
stalls, and  encrusted  his  tongue  with  an  armour,  which  we  are 
happy  to  see,  has  puzzled  more  learned  persons''*  than  ourselves 
thoroughly  to  understand. 

This  digression  n^ust  not  debar  us  from  continuing  our  cata- 
logue of  fish,  and  indeed  to  let  the  reader  off  too  cheaply  would 
be  in  ill  keeping  with  Our  subject.  The  ancient  dinners  were  no 
sinecures,  either  in  a  bodily  or  an  intellectual  view.  To  touch 
a  lute,  to  bear  H  part  ill  a  catch  or  scolium,  to  enliven  the  board, 
or  repay  hospitality  by  a  fable+  or  a  tale  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  old  Fabliaux,  were  among  the  lighter  contributions  to  a  Grecian 
feast ;  the  guests  were  often  called  upon  for  a  more  important 
task ;  and  had  th6  convivial  discourses  of  Aristotle,  Speusippus, 
Dion  and  others  come  down  to  us,  we  should  perhaps  nave  found 

•  Schwcigh.  Atlieo.  t.  i.  p.  74. 

t  ThiB  fables  or  tales  most  in  request  were  the  Sj?baritish  and  the  .Slsopic ;  the  latter 
,are  continually  alludeid  to  by  AristDphanes. ,  A  seholiast  on  this  poet  observes  the  fol- 
lowing distinction  between  these  fables  j  the  former,  he  sa^s,  related  to  animals,  and  the 
latter  to  the  actions  of  men. 

VOL.  XXIII.    NO.  XLV.  R  that 
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that  the  Greeks,  like  the  Romans,  brought  their  common-place 
books  when  they  distrusted  their  memories,  and  mercilessly 
showered  down  their  contents  on  the  unfortunate  auditors. — 
iVnother  list  then  of  fish  brings  us  among  the  Alphestae,  which 
were  always  caught  in  pairs,  one  seeming  to  follow  at  the  tail  of 
the  other ;  the  Amia,  so  delicious  in  itself,  that  in  autumn,  if 
dressed  after  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  it  defied  all  the  arts  of 
bad  cookery  to  spoil  it;  the  Scarus,  the  only  fish,  according  to 
Seleucus,  that  never  slept  at  night;  the  Anthias,  particularly 
agreeable  in  winter,  as  the  Chromius  was  in  spring;  the  Ellops,* 
by  some  writers  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anthias ;  the 
Batis+  (maid  or  skate)  which j  in  concert  with  hares,  and  women 
whose  gait  or  feet  have  puzzled  translators,;};  formed  the  great 
attraction,  according  to  Eupolis,  of  Callias's  table ;  the  Gnapheus 
or  Fuller; — in  the  water,  which  boiled  one,  says  Dorion,  I  w^ashed 
"out  every  one  of  my  stains; — the  Salpa,  who  never  could  resist 
a  hook  baited  with  gourds  ;  the  sacred  fish  Pompilus,  to  which  so 
many  romantic  Greek  stories  are  attached,  and  which  was  said  to 
have  sprung  with  Venus  from  the  blood  of  the  sky ;  and  the 
Aphyae  (anchovies),  for  the  dressing  of  which  Archestratus  has 
given  a  very  full  receipt.  The  fish  called  at  Rhodes  the  fox,  and  at 
Syracuse  the  dog,  is  opposed  by  Lynceus  to  any  of  the  Athenian 
fish,  ^  even  though  surpassing  Cecrops  himself  in  reputation'* 
Archestratus  recommends  epicures  to  steal  it  at  the  hazard  of  life^ 
if  they  cannot  purchase  it;  and  all  accidents  of  fate  were  to 
be  considered  as  immaterial,  according  to  this  great  gastrologist, 
when  a  man  had  once  eaten  of  this  inestimable  dainty.  The 
A  per  he  declares  to  be  too  divine  for  the  eyes  of  any  but  rich 
bankers  and  money- reckoners  to  look  upon  ;  and  he  recommends 
travellers  to  purchase  it  even  at  its  weight  in  gold,  under  pain  of 
incurring  the  divine  displeasure,  for — it  is  the  '  flower  of  nectar.' 
Eels,  the  only  instance  perhaps  in  Athens  of  modest  merit 
brought  from  the  shade  of  retirement,  supplied  an  admirable 
repast  for  the  table,  and  no  small  one  for  the  theatre;  some  ol 
the  happiest  strokes  of  the  comic  poets  being  derived  from  its 
natural  habits.  It  has  already  appeared  incidentally,  that  the 
Copaic  eel  ranked  first.  The  Boeotians,  with  wkcmiL  this  eel  formed 

•  Jupiter  is  represented  by  Epicharmus  as  ordering  a  fi«h  of  this  kind,  just  caught, 
to  l)e  immediate]^  dressed  for  himself,  politely  abandoning  the  rest  of  the  dinner  to  bis 
rniperial  consort. 

t  In  favour  of  the  Batis,  provided  it  was  eaten  at  midwinter,  Archestratus  bates  of 
hU  generut  indignation  Hgainst  cheese,  as  an  ingredient  in  cookery. 

X  See  Schneider's  Wbrterbucli  in  voce  tiXiwtiitf,  and  Barthez's  Nouvelle  M6chanique 
des  Alouveniens  de  PHomtne  et  des  Aniniaux,  p.  68.  Daiecampins  in^iis  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Athen«it8,  renders  the  word  tohitim  incedenUs;  ViUebrune  in  French,  des 
femtnes  qui  font  voltiger  letira  pieds, 
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« 
a  valuable  article  of  trade,  crowned  the  larger  sort  with  a  garbad 
Uke  victims,  and  then  offered  them  to  the  gods.  The  eel  ranked 
among  fish,  according  to  good  eaters,  as  Helen  among  womeo 
in  the  opinion  of  amatory  poets :  Archestratus  sang  its  praises 
accordingly  :  '  I  commend  (says  he)  eels  of  every  kind,  but  hap^ 
piest  among  men  is  he,  who  lives  near  Messina,  for  there  the 
best  are  found.'  The  Egyptians,  the  bold  Antiphanes  tells  us/ 
rank  the  eel  in  equal  honour  with  tjie  gods ;  but  in  fact,  it  is  in 
much  higher  estimation  than  the  gods.  Offer  a  few  prayers  to 
the  heavenly  powers,  continues  the  poet,  and  you  gain  all  your 
desires ;  but  such  i^  the  value  set  upon  eels,  that  you  may  pay  ten 
good  drachmae  and  hardly  get  a  small  one  after  all !  How  iar  thia 
opinion  was  correct,  and  what  the  gods  themselves  thought  of 
it,  is  not  for  us  at  this  distant  period  to  declare. 

We  could  enlarge  this  catalogue  :  but  enough  perhaps  has  been 
said  to  give  our  readers  a  full,  impression  of  the  value  attached  by 
the  Athenians  to  an  article  of  subsistence,  which,  among  a  lai^e 
portion  of  ourselves,  is,  by  some  unaccountable  prejudice,  still  only 
a  sort  of  occasional  luxury.  A  strong  attempt  was  made  some 
years  ago  in. this  Journal,*  to  combat  this  prejudice,  and  to  im* 
press  upon  the  nation  a  more  accurate  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  encircling  seas.  Whatever  im^ 
pulse  was  given  to  the  public  mind  by  those  remarks  for  a  time,  we 
fear  it  soon  subsided  under  the  increased  diligence  of  the  venders, 
and  the  natural  indolence  of  the  buyers,  of  the  finny  tribe.  We 
shall  revenge  ourselves  on  the  latter  by  dismissing  this  .part  of 
our  subject  less  hastily  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done; 
and  before  we  close,  a  side-blow  may  convince  the  former,  how** 
ever  triumphant  in  their  machinations,  that  they  only  share  the 
triumph  of  successful  knavery  with  some  former  brothers  of  the 
craft. 

*  He  who  goes  to  cater,'  says  Amphis,  *  and  buys  herbs,  when 
he  has  the  po^jer  to  buy  good  fish,  is  a  madman.'  Fish  furnished 
a  drama  to  Archippus;  and  posterity  have  probably  lost  much  by 
not  knowing  the  precise  terms  of  the  treaty,  formally  ratified 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  natives  of  the  watery  element. 
Archestratus,  the  worthy  precursor  of  Epicurus,  took  long  voyages 
for  the  purpose  of  scrutinizing  the  properties,  juices,  and  savours 
of  separate  parts  of  fish;  epicures  will  do  justice  to  the  patri- 
otic motives  in  which  such  an  enterprize  niust  have  originated, 
and  scholars  owe  gratitude  for  the  confimration  thus  given  to  the 
declarations  of  the  dramatists,  or  the  lacunae  filled  up.  The 
results  of  these  and.  of  other  researches  were,  that  nothing  was 

•  No.  XVIIL 
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preferable  to  the  conger  <^f  Sicyon  ;  that  the  best  glaucus  came 
from  the  fisheries  of  Megara ;  that  the  Attic  coasts  furnished 
incomparable  turbots,  mackarel,  and  sdes;  and  that  the  Pha- 
lerian  anchovy,  after  a  momentary  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  was  a 
food  for  gods. 

His  more  peculiar  discoveries  Archestratus  registered  in  a  se* 
ries  of  hexameter  verses;  and  his  comprehensive  ami  indulgent 
palate  seems,  from  some  fragments  of  this  gastronomic  treasure^ 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  to  have  found  somediing  in  almost 
every  tenant  of  the  waters  to  commend :  on  one  nameless  fish  he 
has  pronounced  a  judgment  somewhat  harsh ;  but  the  feelings  of 
the  poet  and  the  gourmand  were  at  variance  ;  and  a  fish  whose 
untractable  name  could  not  be  brought  into  the'measure  of  epic 
verse,  had  no  right  to  expect  much  mercy. — A  genuine  love  of 
fish  seems,  in  Athenian  eyes,  to  have  been  an  excuse  even  for  an 
aberration  from  political  integrity.  When  Timocles,  the  comic 
poet,  brought  under  the  review  of  his  audience  the  different  ora- 
tors and  statesmen,  who  had  partaken  of  the  gold  of  Harpalus, 
the  greatest  allowances  were  made  in  favour  of  the  illustrious 
orator  Hyperides.  '  The  fishmongers,'  said  the  poet,  *  will  be  the 
gainers  by  it ;  for  he  (Hyperides)  is  such  a  devourer  of  fish,  that 
cormorants  are  quite  abstemious  when  compared  to  him.' 

Stories  of  the  excess  to  which  this  vehement  love  of  fish  was 
carried,  abound  in  Greek  authors,  and  some  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly amusing ;  but  we  prefer  to  all  the  good  old  story  of  Philox- 
enus.  A  plain  version  of  this  will  be  little  agreeable,  we  fear,  to 
those  who  have  seen  its  spirit  in  the  terseness  of  Pope,  or  the 
naivet6  of  Fontaine ;  but  we  shall  attempt  it. 

Of  all  fish-eaters 
None  sure  exceU'd  the  lyric  bard  *  Philoxenus. 
Twas  a  prodigious  twist !  At  Syracuse 
Fate  threw  him  on  the  fish  call'd  *  Many- feet.' 
He  purchased  it  and  drest  it ;  and  the  tvhole, 
Bate  me  the  head,  form'd  but  a  single  swaIlow> 
A  crudity  ensued — the  doctor  came, 
And  the  first  glance  informed  him  things  went  wrong. 
And  '  Friend/  quoth  he, '  if  thou  hast  aught  to  set 
In  order,  to  it  straight ; — pass  but  seven  hours, 
And  thou  and  life  must  take  a  long  farewell.' 
*  I've  nought  to  do,'  replied  the  bard  :  *  all's  right 
And  tight  about  me — nothing  's  in  confusion- 
Thanks  to  the  gods  !  I  leave  a  stock  behind  me 

•  To  a  namesake  of  the  dithyrambic  poet,  aad  a  great  fifth-eater  like  himself,  Aris- 
totle ascribes  the  desire,  of  which  the  credit  has  generally  been  given  to  Quin  the  actor; 
that  of  havine;  the  oesophagus  longer  thas  a  crane's,  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  the 
pleasure  of  taste.    In  Ethicis,  1.  iil.  c.  10. 
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Of  healthy  dhhyrambics,  fully  ferra'd, 

A  credit  ^  their  years; — not  one  among  them 

Without  a  graceful  chaplet  on  his  head : — 

These  to  the  Muses'  keeping  I  bequeath, 

(We  long  were  fellow-nurslings,)  and  with  them 

Be  Bacchus  and  fair  Venus  in  commission. — 

Thus  far,  Sir,  for  my  testament: — for  respite, 

I  look  not  for  it,  mark,  at  Charon's  hand, 

(Take  me,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean 

Timotheus'  Charon, — him  in  the  Niobe  :) 

I  hear  his  voice  this  moment — "  Hip !  halloo ! 

To  ship,  to  ship,"  he  cries  :  the  swarthy  Destinies 

(And  who  must  not  attend  their  solemn  bidding  ?) 

Unite  their  voices. — I  were  loath,  howe'er, 

To  troop  with  less  than  all  my  geer  about  me ; — 

Good  doctor,  be  my  helper  then  ito  what 

Remains  of  that  same  blessed  Many-feet ! 

We  now  quit  the  epicures  upon  whom  the  practical  part  of  the 
ga8t|*onbmic  science  fell,  for  the  traders  who  supplied  (be  material ; 
and  the  Athenian  fishmonger  played  too  important  a  part  in  bis 
own  day  to  be  passed  over,  in  our's,  with  negligence  or  inat- 
tention. Such  was  the  dignity  belonging  to  this  craft,  and  such 
the  insolence,  the  pride,  and  the  rapacity  attending  its  practice, 
that  conciliation  and  satire  seem  to  have  been  alternately  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  fishmonger  to  his  proper  level  in  society. 
The  first  was  applied  perhaps  sparingly ;  but  it  is  recorded  as  a 
fact,  that  Lynceus  of  Samos  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  book, 
laying  down  rules,  and  specifying  the  language  necess£M7  to  make 
fishmongers  tractable  and  commonly  civil.  But  we  learn  their  fail- 
ings most  in  the  severity  of  comic  satire.  The  *  Impostor*  of  Am- 
phis  undertook  to  pourtray  their  insolence.  Nothing  can  be  drawn 
in  more  lively  colours,  than  his  contrasted  situations  of  the  over- 
bearing vender,  and  the  timid  purchaser  of  fish;  the  one  with  his 
head  bent  in  the  humble  attitude  of  a  beggarly  Telephus,  hardly 
venturing  to  ask  the  price  of  the  article  he  holds  in  his  hand ;  the 
other  afrecting  to  bestow  attention  upon  any  thing  but  the  per- 
son before  him,  scarcely  d^gning  an  answer  to  the  interroga- 
tions put  to  him,  and  with  contemptuous  brevity,  clippiug  every 
word  m  his  answer  of  its  due  allowance  of  syllables ;  giving  lings 
for  shillings,  and  teen  for  fourteen.  Alexis  follows  in  the  same 
track—*  When  I  see  our  generals,'  says  that  Amusing  poet,  *with 
contracted  brows  and  supercilious  looks,  I  think  their  behaviour 
disgraceful,  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  it;  but  to  behold  those  ac- 
cursed fishmongers,  with  their  eye-brows  on  9  level  with  their 
hea<|t,  and  scarcely  condescending  from  their  bushy  eminences  to 
look  upon  the  little  creatures  below  them,  death  itself  is  pre- 
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ferable  to  such  an  odious  sight.'  We  learn  from  the  Purpura  of 
Xenarchus  that  insolence  was  not  the  only  characteristic  of  the 
venders  of  fish.  An  Athenian  statute^.it  seems,  forbad  these 
persons  to  water  their  wares,  when  they  had  once  become  dry : 
to  evade  this,  it  was  usual  for  two  brothers  of  the  trade  to  pre- 
tend a  quarrel :  blows  ensued ;  one  of  the  combatants  fell  down 
Among  the  articles  of  their  common  trade,  as  if  lifeless ;  water 
Mas  thrown  over  him  to  recover  him  from  his  fainting  fit,  and 
thus  the  fish  partook  of  the  ablution  in  spite  of  the  statute  book ! 
The  Busybody  of  Diphilus  introduces  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
janother  trick,  practised  by  these  cunning  dealers.  When  a  pur- 
chaser asked  them  the  price  of  a  fish,  he  was  answered  ten  obols ; 
but  obols  were  ^ginetic  or  Attic,  and  the  former  were  much  more 
valuable  than  the  latter.  As  the  fishmonger  took  care  not  to 
specify  which  he  meant ;  in  receiving,  he  demanded  the  obols  of 
^gina,  in  paying,  he  gave  the  Attic ;  and  thus  the  unfortunate 
purchaser  was  cheated  both  ways. 

Persons  of  this  ca^t  would,  of  course,  be  great  politicians,  and 
take  care  of  the  state  as  well  as  their  own  shops.  When  Aris- 
tophanes therefore  indulges  in  a  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  cry  so 
common  in  Athens,  that  a  tyranny  was  on  foot,  and  that  the  demo- 
cracy was  in  danger,  he  takes  care  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
fishmonger,  and  the  herb-woman  whose  stall  supplied  the  fish- 
sauce  of  the  day. 

A  tyranny ! — 
For  so  it  is :  no  matter  what  th*  offence — 
Be't  great  or  small,  the  cry  is — *  tyranny  !' 
'  Conspiracy !' — the  word  had  near  grown  obsolete  : 
Full  fifty  years  and  we  have  miss'd  the  sound  oft. 
And  now  it  stinks  within  the  very  nostrils  ! 
Salt  fish  is  cassia  to't : — 'tis  bandied  every  where. 
The  very  marliets  fling  it  in  your  face. 
Does  one  prefer  a  sea- bream  there  to  loaches  ? 
Straight  cries  the  vender,  whose  adjoining  stall 
Holds  loaches  only — *  Slight!  my  mind  misgives  me; 
Surely  this  man  is  catering* — for  what  ? — 
A  tyranny  forsooth  !  Has  any  bought  him 
Anchovies,  and  needs  l^eks  to  dress  them  with  ? 
(And  your  green  leek  is  pickle  for  a  king, 
A  very  royal  food,  I  grant  ye,  Sirs,) 
The  herb-woman  with  eyes  askew  regards  him ; 
*  And  what !'  says  she,  *  you  want  a  leek,  friend,  do  ye  ? 
Marry  come  up !  you  are  not  for  a  tyranny^ 
I  hope  ! — what !  Athens  brings  her  condiments, 
Tribute,  belike,  for  you !' 

The  reader  will  perhaps,  after  all  this,  think  it  no  exaggeration  in 
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Aotjphanes  to  apply  to  the  fishmongers  one  of  the  most  power* 
ful  of  the  Greek  mythical  tales^  and  to  declare  that  the  sight  of  a 
fishmonger  had  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  the  Gorgon's  head ; 
and  that  he  became  a  petrifaction  and  not  a  man^  at  the  very  aspect 
of  one  of  the  craft. 

The  way  is  now  cleared  for  the  consideration  of  two  articles  inti- 
mately connected  with  Grecian  dinners,  and  which,  from  their 
intrinsic  elegance,  will  repay  a  little  attention, — perfumery  and 
fiowers. — We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  getting  on  such  decent 
ground ;  for  some  of  the  Athenian  customs  are  not  very  cleanly,  and 
a  fear  has  perpetually  haunted  us,  lest  in  our  wish  to  impress  the 
reader  with  the  strong  predilection  entertained  by  that  polished 
people  for  some  of  the  dishes  which  we  have  recorded,  we  should 
be  led  too  far,  and  suffer  him  to  purchase  his  knowledge  too  dear. 

Of  the  different  perfumes  used  by  die  ancients,  and  the  places 
producing  the  best  of  each  kind,  a  sufficient  account  has  been  left 
by*  Apollonius,  Herophilius,  or,  as  some  call  him,  Apollodorus 
scholar  of  Herophilius.  He  adds  to  his  list  the  wholesome  ad- 
monition, that  the  materials  and  the  workmanship  constitute  the 
merit  of  things,  and  not  the  mere  place  producing  them  :  and  the 
truth  of  this  important  distinction  he  proves  by  numerous  ex- 
amples. Of  all  perfumes,  the  most  grateful  to  the  Athenian  taste 
was  that  which  had  in  it  the  odour  of  their  favourite  flower,  the 
violet.  That  made  from  the  rose,  was  said  to  be  useful  in  pota- 
tions; the  lethargic  and  men  of  weak  stomachs  were  recom- 
mended to  use  the  unguent  extracted  from  the  quince.  The 
white  violet,  besides  its  fragrancy,  assisted  digestion ;  flowers, 
leaves  and  roots,  respectively  supplied  different  essences.  Every 
part  of  the  body  had  its  appropriate  unguent.  To  the  feet  and 
legs  the  Greeks  applied  Ai^gyptian  ointment;  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  palm  was  thought  best  adapted  to  the  cheeks  and  the 
breasts;  the  arms  were  refreshed  with  balsam-mint;  sweet-mar- 
joram had  the  honour  of  supplying  an  oil  for  the  eye-brows 
and  hair,  as  wild  thyme  had  for  the  knee  and  neck.  The  Bac- 
caris,  the  Brenthium,  the  Royal,  the  Psagda,  the  Plaligonium, 
the  Megallium,  the  Nardinum,  the  Sagdas,  and  lastly  the  Stacte, 
made  wholly  of  that  which  entered  more  or  less  into  the  com- 
position of  all  the  ancient  ointments,  viz.  myrrh,  had  all  their 
separate  eulogists.  The  room,  where  an  entertainment  was 
given,  was  commonly  perfumed  by  burning  myrrh  or  frankin- 
cense in  it.  A  nice  distinction  divided  perfumes  into  two  kinds ; 
the  first  were  of  a  thicker  sort,  and  applied  more  as  salves  or 
wax  (;^^ift«r(x);  the  latter  were  liquid  and  poured  over  the  limbs 

*  Vide  Athenaeum  in  lib.  xv.    . 
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{ukskf/^IMtret).  To  indulge  in  the  liquid  ointment  was  thought 
to  evince  a  feminine  and  voluptuous  disposition;  but  the  sober 
and  the  virtuous,  it  vms  allowed,  might  use  the  thicker  sort 
witiiout  any  impeachment  of  their  good,  qualities.  The  suppliers 
of  perfumery  occupied  a  very  considerable  place  in  the  list  of 
artisans,  who  contributed  to  the  embellishments  of  a  Grecian 
lady  of  fashion.  The  article  itself  bore  a  high  price,  but  this 
did  not  hinder  volnf>tuaries  from  using  it  profusely ;  not  how- 
ever without  an  occasional  admonition  from  graver  men  of  the 
mischief  arising  from .  its  abuse.  The  old  people  referred  to  a 
statute  of  Solon,  forbidding  the  sale  of  perfumery,  by  the  male  sex 
at  least ;  and  the  granunarians  found  in  the  etymology  of  its  name 
an  argument  against  the  use  of  a  luxury,  composed  with  so  much 
toil  and  labour.  Sophocles  significantly  described  Venus  as 
sprinkled  with  perfume,  and  looking  in  a  mirror :  and  Pallas, 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  as  moist  wi3i  the  *olive  oil,  and  prac- 
tising the  exercises  of  the  palaestra.  Socrates  objected  to  the 
use  of  perfumery  altogether — *  There  is  the  same  smell,'  said 
he,  '  in  a  gentleman  and  a  slave,  when  both  are  perfumed.'  In 
his  opinion,  the  only  odours  worth  cultivating,  were  the  odours 
arising  from  honourable  toils,  and  the  ^  smell  of  gentility.' 

The  elegant  taste  of  the  Athenians  led  them  to  make  use  of 
•flowers  upon  all  occasions.  When  they  invoked  the  gods,  it  was 
with  a  garland  on  their  heads ;  when  they  offered  a  sacrifice,  they 
wore  the  same  ornament.  No  one  spoke  m  their  public  assem- 
blies without  first  crowning  his  head  with  a  garland ;  on  the  door 
of  every  beauty  in  Athens  might  be  seen  suspended  the  votive 
chaplets  of  her  lover.  '  From  the  parsley  offered  on  the  tomb,' 
(saysf  one  of  that  class  of  persons,  m  whom  premature  death  is  a 
subject  of  regret  to  all,)  *  to  the  rose,  which  has  always  been  the 
emblem  of  purity  and  love,  there  was  no  flower  to  which  some 
meaning  was  not  affixed,  in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks.'  But 
it  was  more  particularly  at  the  banquet  and  over  the  wine  that 
the  Athenians  added  the  perfume  of  flowers  to  their  other  enjoy- 
ments. The  head,  in  which  sensation  resides,  the  temples  and 
the  breast,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  heart,  were  crowned  with 
them;  even  the  throat  had  its  chaplet,  with  an  appropriate 
name.  Most  of  the  customs  among  the  Greeks  being  founded 
upon  some  romantic  story  or  other;  the  practice  of  wearing 
flowers  at  feasts  had  its  peculiar  tales,    ^schylus  referred  it  to  a 

*  A  differeuce  of  expression  marked,  whether  the  olive-oil  was  used  unmixed  or  with 
water.  In  the  first  it  was  termed  (n^aXet^n,  in  the  second  xy\ua-^at  The  former 
word  also  applied  more  particularly  to  the  unction  used  preparatorily  to  wrestiiiig :  the 
second  to  that,  subsetiuent  to  bathing  or  fatieuc. 

t  The  Hon.  F.  DougUs. 
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grateful  memeptoofthe  chains  woril  by  Promedieus,  as  a  pu- 
nishment  for  hiseudeavours  to  benefit  mankind.  Sappho  ascribed 
the  custom  to  a  religious  feeling :  ^  for  flowers^'  said  she^  '  are 
agreeable  to  the  gods^  ^'ho  turn  with  aversion  from  those  whose 
heads  are  uncrowned  with  them.'  Philonides  gives  a  less  lofty, 
but  perhaps  a  more  true  reason  of  its  origin  ;  and  as  his  opinion^ 
by  a  long  introductory  narrative,  illustrates  another  practice 
common  in  the  Greek  symposia,  it  will  be  of  service  to  mention  it. 
According  to  this  learned  physician,  the  vine  was  first  introduced 
into  Greece  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Bacchus,  and  its 
first  consequences  were  not  of  the  most  salutiferous  kind.  The 
liquor,  extracted  from  it,  was  drunk  immoderately,  and  unmixed. 
Madness  and  stupor,  making  men  look  more  like  dead  than  living 
people,  ensued.  A  fortunate  accident  corrected  all  this.  As  a 
convivial  party  were  quaffing  by  the  sea-side,  a  sudden  storm 
came  on,  which  dispersed  the  symposiasts,  who  left  behind  them 
a  goblet,  with  a  large  portion  of  liquor  in  it.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  storm  the  guests  returned  to  the  old  spot,  and  found  there 
a  liquor,  tempered  with  water,  which  afforded  a  beverage  agreed- 
able  to  tiie  taste,  and  without  any  future  unpleasantness.  As  Jupi- 
ter was  evidently  the  author  of  this  mixture,  a  practice  grew  up 
at  feasts,  of  drinking  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  immediately  after 
fiupper,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the  Preserver;  while  the  pure 
wine  circulated  to  Bacchus,  the  Good  Genius.  The  practice 
of  wearing  flowers,  according  to  the  worthy  physician,  was  only 
a  ps^Uiative  before  this  invention  of  Jupiter  offered  a  much  more 
effectual  cure. 

In  the  pains  and  headaches  arising  from  the  powerful  effects 
of  unmixed  wine,  a  compression  of  the  head  by  the  hands  was 
found  to  convey  considerable  relief.  This  gave  rise  to  more 
permanent  ligatures.  Ivy,  as  the  most  ready  at  hand,  was  the 
first  herbaceous  plant  used  for  the  purpose;  the  myrtle,  the 
rose,  and  the  laurel  soon  followed,  each  having  some  physical 
qualities  to  recommend  it,  besides  its  external  beauty.  By  the 
time  of  Theophrastus,  a  much  larger  assortment  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  chaplet.  The  violet,  both  the 
black  and  the  white, — the  lily,  the  anemone,  the  hyacinth, — ^the 
helicfary^us,  deriving  its  name  from  the  nymph  who  first  gathered 
it, — the  hemerocallis,  which  dies  away  at  night  and  revives  with 
the  rising  sun, — the  cosmosandalus,  from  the  wearing  of  which 
in  their  chaplets  Clearchus  dates  the  rum  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians,— the  lychnis,  bom  of  the  water  in  which  Venus  bathed — 
these  were  a  few  among  the  flowers,  the  arrangement  of  which 
belonged  to  ^  tasteful  and  lucrative  employment  of  the  nose- 
gay- 
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gay-woman.*  Cbaplets  had  also  assumed  both  variety  and  ap* 
propriate  names  and  services.  There  was  the  Choronon^  worn 
by  dancers  in  the  theatrical  chorus;  the  Calcha^  whose  princi- 
pal flower  resembled  one,  which,  according  to  Nicolaus,  borders, 
all  the  year  through,  a  lake  near  the  Alps  of  some  miles  in  cir-* 
cumference ;  and  the  Pothos,  formed  principally  of  the  flower 
scattered  on  Grecian  tombs,  and  signifying  by  its  name,  regret. 
The  Struthia,  whose  beautiful  flower  was  supposed  to  pine  for 
spring  and  for  the  nightingale,  formed  part  of  the  chaplet  worn 
by  bridegrooms.  Chaplets  of  every  kind,  carried  by  women, 
were  called  Epithymides.  Besides  these,  more  strictly  belong- 
ing to  the  Athenians,  may  be  mentioned  the  Corona  Ellotis, 
made  of  myrtle,  and  twenty  cubits  ia  circumference.  At  the 
Corinthian  festival  called  Ellotis,  it  was  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, and  within  it  were  said  to  be  the  bones  of  Europa. 
The  Corona  Thyreatica,  made  of  palm,  served  to  remind  the 
Spartans  of  a  victory  gained  at  Thyrea.  In  the  public  proces- 
sion, where  the  youths  of  Sparta  danced  naked,  to  the  sound  of 
the  martial  songs  of  Thaletes  and  Alcman,  and  the  sacred  paeans 
of  Dionysodotus,  this  chaplet  was  worn  by  the  leader  of  the 
chorus. 

After  these  details,  we  cannot  venture  to  look  very  closely  into 
an  Athenian  cellar :  but  wine  and  a  Greek  are  articles  too  much 
in  unison  not  to  make  a  few  short  allusions  indispensable. 

When  the  courtiers  of  the  King  of  Persia  dissuaded  him  from 
attacking  Greece,  they  adduced,  as  the  most  powerful  of  their  ar- 
guments, that  it  was  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  drank  water, 
and  had  no  figs  to  eat.  This  was  one  of  those  speeches  which 
republicans  delight  to  represent  kings  as  hearing  from  their  cour- 
tiers. Homer  knew  the  practices  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Darius ;  and  he  accordingly  lavished 
his  powers  in  describing  the  wine-cup  of  Nestor,  and  the  shield  oi 
Achilles.  We  have  seen  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into  Greece 
referred  to  a  very  early  origin  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and 
history  justifies  us  in  considering  the  account  as  a  true  one 
Amphyction,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  Athens,  appears  to  have  had 
a  just  presentiment  of  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  its 
^' .  ■  I-  I  '    -     '  "  '       .11  II. 

*  A  pretty  story  told  of  Pausias,  the  celebrated  painter  of  Sicyoii,  may  not  impro  • 
perly  find  a  )^ace  here.  In  his  youth  he  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  nosegay* 
*"  girl  of  the  name  of  Glycera»  who  had  a  singularly  elegant  taste  in  the  arrangement  of 
Sowers  uito  cbuplets.  Pausias,  painting  after  nature  and  his  mistress,  became  highly 
distinguished  for  his  skill  as  a  painter  of  Bowers.  The  last  effort  of  his  pencil  was  a 
picture  of  Glycera  herself,  seated,  and  in  the  act  of  arranging  a  chaplet :  a  production* 
m  the  creation  of  which  love,  genius,  and  gratitude  equally  assisted,  necessarily  became 
a  master-piece :  it  was  called  the  *  Garland-twiner/  and  a  copy  of  it  sold  for  no  less  a 
sum  than  two  talents. 
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introduction  among  his  thirsty  subjects.  He  raised  an  altar, 
•at  Athens,  to  the  Upright  Bacchus,  and. near  it  another,  to  the 
JNymphs.*  The  fig  too  was.  not  a  very  late  intfofluction  into 
Greece :  an  old  mythical  tale  derived  the  Gheek  word  expressing 
it  from  Sycaeus,  one  of  the  Titans,  for  whose  food  it  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  produced  by  Mother  Earth,  when  he  fled  to 
ber  bosom  for  protection  from  the  fury  of  Jupiter,  ^liau,  de- 
scribing the  earliest  food  of  different  nations,  assigns  aconis  to 
the  Arcadians,  pears  to  the  Argives  and  Tyrinthians,  cresses  to 
the  Persians,  and  figs  to  the  Athenians.  Hercules,  who  no 
doubt  understood  the  art  of  putting  himself  into  what  we  call 
condition,  and  the  Greeks  eve^iot^  fed  solely  upon  beef  and  green 
figs:  the  Indian  king,  therefore,  who  at  a  much  later  period,  sent 
to  a  brother  monarch  of  Syria  for  sweet  wine,  figs,  and  a  sophist, 
might  have  had  all  threet  articles,  in  excellent  condition,  from 
Athens.  To  drink  like  a  Greek,  has  become  a  proverb.  The 
gods,  it  was  understood,  did  not  sit  long  at  table;  but  the  Greeks 
sat  long,  and  drank  deep.  *  L<ong  may  you  live,'  was  the  con- 
gratulatory expression  used  to  a  person  who  drank  off  a  large 
Clip  without  taking  breath;  and  that  there  might  be  no  evasion, 
three  public  officers,  we  are  assured,  were  elected  in  the  free 
town  of  Athens,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  entertainments, 
and  observe  whether  every  person  drank  his  portion. 

The  water-drinkers  furnished  the  writers  for  the  stage  with 
some  of  their  happiest  attacks.  Whenthe  Aristophanic  Cleon  vents 
his  utmost  indignation  upon  the  great  prototype  of  the  modem 

*  This,  translated  into  English,  means,  that  s^'mposiasts  should  mingle  water  with  their 
wine,  or  join  the  ladies  while  their  feet  are  steady.  ' 

't'Readers,  who  value  traits  of  national  character,  will  hardljr  forgive  us  for  omitting 
to  mention  here  that  evil  which,  under  the  name  of  Sycophancy,  so  peculiarly  infested 
Athens.  The  term,  as  Mr.  Mitford  observes,  originally  signified  information  of  the 
clandestine  exportation  of  figs.  Apparently  to  gratify  the  idle  populace  of  the  city, 
at  the  expense  of  tl)e  landholders,  some  demagogue  had  procured  a  law,  forbidding  tlie 
exportation  of  that  plentiful  production  of  the  Attic  soil.  The  absurdity  of  the  probi- 
bition,  however,  making  the  information  particularly  invidious,  the  term  Sycophant 
grew  into  use  as  a  general  appellation  for  all  vexatious  informers.  Full  as  the  Grecian 
writers  are  of  invectives  against  this  odious  class  of  men,,we  know,  of  none  who  have 
painted  them  with  so  much  force  and  vivacity,  as  Lysias  in  his  speeches,  and  Aristo- 
phanes in  his  Comedies.  In  Nicarchus,  the  sycophant  of  his  Achamians,  the  vice  is 
mere  instinct ;  like  a  staunch  hound,  he  winds  his  game  and  runs  close  upon  the  scent. 
In  his  Birds,  the  sycophant,  more  bold  than  Chaucer's  snnimoner,*  whom  be  there  re- 
sembles in  vocation,  unnouoces  his  trade,  and  justifies  it  by  reasoning:  but  sycophancy 
ran  in  the  blood  with  him,  and  three  genertitions,  it  seems,  were  necessary,  in  the  poet's 
opinion,  before  so  pleasurable  an  employment  to  an  Athenian  could  be  pursued  upon 
something  more  than  mere  instinct.  Tlie  informer  in  his  Plutus  is  a  solemn  rogue,  who 
annoys  from  motives  of  morality,  and.  pillages  and  ruins  peopje  out  of  a  pore  s^nrit  of 
patriotism. 

»  He  dorstc  not,  for  vcray  filth  and  shame/ 
Say  that  he  was  a  sonipnour  for  the  name.«-rAe  Frere's  Tale. 

demagoguQ^^ 
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demagogues,  among  other  reproaches,  he  calls  him  a  water- 
drinker;  and  that  too,  when  thia  minister  of  the  Athenian  finance 
had  no  right  to  construe  the  abstemiousness  into  a  premeditated 
injury  of  the  excise.' 

Ckon,  (fiercely^  Discuss— propound — your  cause,  your  ground  for  these 
your  words  nefarious. 

Sausage-SeUery  (dramng  himself  up)    My  powers  of  speech,  my  art  to 
reach  phrase  seasoned  high  and  various. 

Ckon,  (a  pfuise  of  astonishment;  then  with  infinite  contetnpt.)  ^  Your  pow'rs  of 
speech  !'  ill  fare  the  cause  beneath  your  hands  e'er  falling! 
Tatter'd  and  rent,  'twill  soon  present  a  sample  of  your  calling. 
The  same  disease  will  fortune  you,  that  meets  our  eyes  not  rarely: — 
Hear — mark — reply,  and  own  that  I  discuss  the  matter  fairly. 

,    Some  petty  suit  'gainst  strangers  gain'd — anon  you're  set  a-crowing ; 
The  mighty  feat  becomes  forthwith  a  birth  that's  ever  growing. 
By  dfay,  by  night,  on  fool,  on  horse,  when  riding  or  when  walking, — 
Your  life  a  mere  soliloquy,  still  of  this  feat  you're  talking. 
You  fall  to  drinking  water  next— on  generous  wine  you  trample. 
While  friends  are  sore,  worn  o'er  and  o'er  with  specimen  and  sample. 
And  this  attain'd,  you  think  you've  gain'd  the  heistht  of  oratory — 
Heav'n  help  you,  silly  wretch  !  you've  yet — to  learn  another  story. 

This  aversion  to  water  was  not  confined  to  the  men.  At  the 
holy  feast  of  Ceres,  where  no  male  ever  intruded,  the  poet  just 
quoted  represents  his  fair  countrywomen  as  sitting  in  close  com- 
mittee upon  the  multiplied  oifences  of  Euripides  against  the  sex. 
Their  councils  commence,  like  those  of  the  General  Assembly, 
with  a  series  of  imprecations.  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the 
person,  who  designs  any  evil  against  the  female  Demus ;  upon  the 
culprit,  who  sends  a  herald  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Persians  or 
Euripides;  upon  all,  who  are  self-active,  or  abet  others  in  pro- 
moting a  tyranny;  upon  the  male  gallant,  who  forgets  his  pro- 
mises, and  the  elderly  female,  who  endeavours  to  make  her  years 
be  forgotten  in  the  splendour  of  her  presents ;  but  the  final  burst 
of  indignation  is  reserved  for  those  who  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  ladies'  potations. 

— If  there  be,  who  malice-fraught, 

Starve  the  goblet,  stinl  the  draught, 

Hoot  and  branch,  and  kin  and  kine, 

Blast  them,  blessed  Powers  divine  :«— 

Red  be  their  cup,  but  not  with  wine : 

And  Ruin,  as  she  reads  their  lot, 

Say — *  they  were — and  they  are  not.' — Arist,  in  Thesm, 
It  is  BOW  time  to  quit  the  lower  regions,  and  present '  superior 
views  of  things,'  shewing,  as  the  excellent  Whistlecraft  observes, 

*  The  higher  orders  of  society 

.  Behaving  with  politeness  aad  propriety/ 

The 
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The  gener^  mode  of  living  among  tho  citizens  of  Attica,  is 
described  with  brevity  and  accuracy  by  Dr«  Hill. 

'There  was  very  little  variety/ says  the  leamed^rofessor,  *in  the 
private  life  of  the  Athenians.  All  of  them  rose  at  daybreak^  and 
spent  a  short  time  in  the  exercise  of  devotion.  Soon  after  six  in 
the  mornings  the  judges  (dicasts)  took  their  seats  on  the  tribunal, 
and  those  employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce, 
engaged  in  their  different  occupations.  At  mid-day,  the  more 
wealthy  citizens,  who  by  that  time  had  commonly  finished'  their 
serious  business,  refreshed  themselves  with  a  short  sleep,  and 
afterwards  spent  a  few  hours  in  hunting,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the 
palaestra,  or  in  walking  through  the  delightful  groves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilyssus  and  Cephisus ;  or  still  more  ft-equently  in  discussing 
with  each  other,  in  the  forum  (agora),  the  interests  of  the  state, 
the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  news  of  the  day.  It  was 
also  during  the  afternoon  that  the  Athenians  sometimes  played  at 
xu/Seia  and  nrrrvBia ;  two  games,  the  first  of  which  resembled  hazard, 
and  the  other  either  backgammon  or  chess. 

'  During  the  day,  the  Athenians  either  took  no  food  or  only  a 
slight  repast  in  private.  At  sun-set  they  sat  down  to  supper,  and 
considering  the  business  of  the  day  as  over,  devoted  the  evening 
to  society  and  amusement,  and  often  continued  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night.'  Of  these  suppers  or,  more  properly  speaking,  dinners, 
we  propose  to  speak  somewhat  more  at  large  hereafter. 

The  '  dtner  d'ami' — that  dinner  which  draws  from  an  English- 
man's cellar  its  oldest  bottle  of  wine,  and  from  his  heart  its  oldest 
story— seems  to  have  been  as  little  agreeable  to  the  Greeks,  as  to 
the  nation  from  whose*  language  we  have  borrowed  the  term« 
'  Defend  me,'  says  the  lively  fMenander  with  an  evident  feeling 
of  horror. 


• '  from  family  repasts, 


Where  all  the  guests  claim  kin, — nephews  and  uncles, 
And  aunts  and  cousins  to  the  fifth  remove  ! 
First  you've  the  sire,  a  goblet  in  his  hand, 
And  he  deals  out  his  dole  of  admonition  ; — 
Then  comes  my  lady-mother,  a  mere  homily 
Reproof  and  exhortation ! — at  her  heels 
The  aunt  slips  in  a  word  of  pious  precept. 

*  Le  Banm. 

Noas  mangerons  eiisembJe  uti  poulet  sans  fa9on; 
£t  je  vais  voos  donner  on  Dhier  d'Ami. 
JH .  de  Farlis, 

Non. 
Je  crains  ces  dtners-I^ ;  j*airoe  la  boniie-chere ; 
Et  traite-moi  platdt  en  personne  6trangere. 

Lei  Dehor*  Tr&mfeun.    Act.  ii.  sc.  10. 
t  In  Athen.  Schw.  edit.  v.  ix.  p.  «T7. 

The 
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The  grandsire  last — a  bass  voice  among  trebles^ 

Thunder,  succeeding  whispers,  fires  away. 

Each  pause  between,  hii»  aged  partner  fills 

With  **  lack-a-day !"  «'  good  sooth !"  and  *'  dearest  dear!" 

The  dotard's  head,  mean  time,  for  ever  nods, 

Encouraging  her  drivelling \ 

Nothing  therefore  remained  for  the  Greeks  but  clubs  or  pic-nic 
parties,  where  each  guest  might  send  his  own  portion  of  the  feast, 
or  where  one  might  provide,  at  a  fixed  price,  an  entertainment  for 
all  the  rest.  For  parties  of  this  kind  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
felt  a  passionate  fondness.  When  Aristotle  advocates  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  that '  complex  entity,  the  Public,'  as  he  calls 
them,  into  a  share  of  the  government,  he*  more  than  once  draws 
an  argument  from  the  pic-nic  suppers,  which  he  asserts  'were 
always  better  than  those  furnished  by  a  single  person.  And  Theo- 
phrastus,  his  great  disciple,  was  so  much  persuaded  of  this  truth, 
that  among  his  legacies  may  be  found  one  for  the  support  of  a  pic- 
nic club.  As  some  notices  of  this  kind  of  entertainment  have  been 
given  in  another  place,  we  shall  not  pursue  the  subject  here,  but 
shall  clear  the  way  for  a  more  minute  inquiry  hereafter  into  the 
private  entertainments  of  the  Athenians,  by  observing,  that,  before 
the  time  of  Menander,  the  law,  to  prevent  too  large  a  concourse 
of  people  at  an  entertainment,  had  limited  the  number  of  guests 
to  thirty;  that  there  were  persons  called  Gynoeconomi,  whose 
office  it  was  to  number  the  guests,  and  to  see  that  this  statute  was 
not  infringed ;  that  it  was  an  ancient  practice  to  give  a  bill  of  fare 
to  the  master  of  the  feasts,  who  communicated  its  contents,  at 
proper  intervals,  to  the  guests — that  the  great  man,  whether  host 
or  guest,  was  generally  attended  by  a  fflatterer,  whose  office,  from 
the  epithets  attached  to  him  by  Julius  Pollux,  (the  most  amusing 
of  word-collectors,)  was  evidently  no  easy  one — and  that  recre- 
ations for  the  sight  and  hearing  (^eufjLOLTa,  axqouiuoiTa)  made  part 
of  the  entertainment.  The  supper-hunters,  (T^ep^ffSsiTrvoi,)  that 
class  of  persons  upon  whom  is  laid  all  the  trouble  of  convivial 
conversation,  and  who  are  expected  to  perfonn  the  double  task 
of  never  speaking  with  the  mouth  full,  and  yet  never  losing  a 
mouthful,  generally  paid  their  quota  in  coin  of  the  latter  kind.  They 

*  In  PoUt.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  In  the  culinary  Pleiades,  to  whicli  we  have  before  adverted, 
it  is  allowed  that  in  broiling  a  fish  no  one  excelled  Agis  of  Rhodes;  that  Apthonetus 
shone  above  all  the  profession  in  b  sausage  or  bog's-padding,  and  that  Nereus,  the 
Chian,  boiled  a  conger-eel  in  a  raanner  which  might  have  satisfied  the  gods.  To  Aristion 
was  decreed  the  pre-eminent  glorj  of  lading  out  the  contributions  to  a  club-feast  to  su- 
perlative advantage. 

-\.  The  parasite  was  a  later  invention  than  the  flatterer,  properly  so  called.  Tlie  latter 
was  so  much  in  request  among  the  vain  Athenians,  as  to  furnjsh  the  philosophers  with  an 
axiom.  4>{Xo»oXaxic  ot  ttoW^i,  says  Aristotle,  (in  Ethicis,  lib.  viii.  c.  8.)  that  is,  *  on  the 
score  of  toad-eating,  man  is  more  inclined  to  be  the  patient  than.the  agent.' 

who 
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who  were  present  without  contributing  towards  the  entertain- 
ment, says  Archbishop  Potter,  were  termed  ac^vfjifio^oty  in  which 
condition,  (continues  the  learned  but  plain-spoken  archaeologist,) 

*  were  poets  and  singers,  and  others  who  made  diversion  for  the 
company/  How  little  strict  abstemiousness  was  observed  at  these 
entertainments  will  appear  hereafter.  It  might  also  bie  inferred 
from  the  number  of  physicians,  who,  it  is  evident  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  Aristophanes,  practised  in  Athens,  and  from  the 
importance  whicli  Xenophon  attaches  to  the  fact  that  his  great 
master  could  retire  from  a  supper  without  overloading  himself.*" 

The  repasts  of  the  common  Athenians  are  much  more  easily 
decided.  Herbs,  pottage,  salt  fish,  a  barley  cake  not  very  nicely 
kneaded,  these  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  figs  perhaps  for  a  des- 
sert, formed  their  usual  diet,  when  a  sacrifice  or  one  of  those 
feasts,  which,  on  various  pretences,  were  wrested  from  the  rich, 
did  not  furnish  a  more  substantial  banquet.  Thus  the  old  dicast 
in  the  Wasps,  who  prefers  the  sparing  modes  of  common  life, 
when  accompanied  with  the  functions  of  the  judicial  office,  to  all 
the  allurements  which  his  wealthy  son  can  offer  him.  We  insert 
the  whole  of  his  speech,  as  it  gives,  we  think,  a  very  amusing 
view  of  domestic  life  at  Athens. 

*  But  tlie  best  of  my  lot  I  had  nearly  forgot — the  court  left  and  well 
'    loaded  with  honey, 

Scarce  in  sight  of  my  home,  all  the  house,  trooping,  come,  and  embrace 

.    me,  such  coz'nage  hath  money  1 

Next  my  girl,  sprightly  nymph!  brings  her  napkin  and  lymph — feet 

and  ancles  are  quick  in  ablution; 
Soft'ning  oils  o'er  them  spread,  she  stoops  down  her  head,  and  drops 

kisses  in  utmost  profusion. 
**  I'm  her  sweetest  papa!— I'm  the  pride  of  the  bar!" — her  lips  in  mean 

time  neatly  playing. 
As  with  rod  and  with  line,  the  wench  angles  so  fine,  my  day's  pay  is  un- 
consciously straying.f 
Seats  her  then  by  my  side,  Mrs.  Dicast  my  pride, — feeling  soul,  she 

knows  well  what  my  calling. 
And  my  labours  to  greet,  brings  refreshments  most  sweet,  while  speeches 

still  sweeter  are  falling. 
"  Deign  this  pottage  to  sip, — pass  this  cake  o'er  your  lip — here's  a  soft 

and  a  soothing  emulsion. 
You  cannot  but  chuse  eat  this  pulse,  nay,  111  use  to  my  heart's  dearest 

treasure  compulsion." 

*  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  the  books  of  Plato's  Republic,  but  to  which  we 
cannot  refer  at  the  moment,  where  Athens  herself  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  high-fed 
nervous  patient — toujours  dans  les  remedes — and  only  recovering  a  little  strength,  in 
order  to  plunge  into  the  same'  excesses,  which  had  previously  deranged  and  shattered 
her  system. 

f  The  young  wheedler's  mode  of  filching  her  father's  obols,  (not  very  delicate  it  must 
be  confessed)  arose  out  of  a  practice,  common  among  the  lower  Athenians,  of  carrying 
their  money  in  their  mouths. 

Then 
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Tbea  I  tip  and  I  twill,  ami  I  riot  at  will,  nor  catt  eye  of  discreet  Ob- 
servation, 

How  your  eye  or  your  man's  watches,  guages  and  spans  what  my  ap- 
petite's warmth  and  duration. 

Never  yet,  by  my  fay,  did  I  bid  that  knave  lay  for  supper,  or  otherwise 
task  him. 

But  a  cloud  ever  hung  on  his  brow,  lest  my  tongue  a  cake  or  dish  extra 
should  ask  him. 

Thus  from  head,  Sir,  to  feet,  Fm  in  armour  complete, — fenced  and 
shelter'd  from  ev'ry  disaster, 

And  your  wine  you  may  spare,  while  this  (draws  a  case  from  under  hi$ 
vest)  falls  to  my  share,  and  calls  me  its  lord  and  its  master. 

Outward,  form'd  'tis  an  ass — rspare  your  mirth — let  that  pass  : — in- 
ward holds  he  what  asks  best  appliance  : 

(Drinks  and  looks  at  it)  Rogue  !  as  keen  he  surveys  your  pinch'd  beakers 
he  brays,  and  trooper-toned  bids  you  defiance.' 

With  Athenians  of  this  class  a  good  dinner  seems  to  have  been 
ivhat  the  resources  of  the  publican  are  with  the  lower  orders  in 
our  own  country,  an  excellent  restorer  of  harmony  and  a  pledge  of 
concord  between  contending  parties.  Male  readers,  who  perused 
the  taunts  of  the  rival  choruses  in  a  former  Number,  must  have 
been  well  aware,  that  the  feelings,  there  exhibited,  were  much  too 
hot  to  hold.  Female  readers,  skilled  in  tracing  the  passions,  and 
who  know  that  nothing  is  unconquerable  but  indifference,  will 
bear,  without  surprise,  the  conclusion  of  these  sarcasms.  A  few 
overtures  from  the  feinale  chorus,  a  salutation  upon  the  cheek, 
and  a  little  dexterity,  shewn  in  relieving  their  antagonist's  eye  of  a 
large  gnat,  which  infested  it,  gradually  overcome  the  wrath  of  the 
rival  male  chorus.  *  Baggages,*  exclaims  its  coryphaeus,  after  a  de-  * 
cent  resistance,  *  there's  no  living  with  them,  nor  without  them  j 
and  yet,  as  the  old  proverb  says — they  are  but  limbs  of  the  old-one 
after  all.'*  Tliis  satisfactory  reconciliation  is,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a  feast ;  and  when  the  good  feelings  of  an  Athenian 
were  set  afloat,  they  were  most  comprehensive  in  their  nature. 

CHORUS. 

1  quaff  to  you,  laugh  to  you  : — suflTring  or  doing. 
No  harm  be  between  us  for  ages  ensuing ; 
But  charity,  amit}',  peace  and  goodi  breeding ; 
And  let  a  joint  stave  mark  old  troubles  receding. 

Oyez — let  none  fear 

In  my  numbers  to  hear 

Kar*  txiifo  Ttnroc  o^^»(,  xtr  tuuutf,  ugnfuvw, 
yrt  avf  9Fant\tbgeia-»,  trr*  anv  vavwXfd^wv.' 
Beaatjfal  as  these  mjstic  tjrpes  appear  to  ibe  eje,  we  can  assure  our  female  readers* 
that  they  express  neither  more  nor  less,  thau  what  baa  been  ventured  as  an  equivalent  in 
the  text. 

A  reproach 
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A  reproacji  or  a  ineer  ; 
No  such  thoughts  harbour  here: 
But  words  that  drop  manna', 
And  deeds  all  of  honey, 
To  feasts  invitation, 
And  offers  of  money. 
Time  enough,  and  to  spare. 
Has  ill-luck  been  our  fare  5 
Let  it  now  be  our  care 
The  old  breach  to  repair, 
And  to  set  things  more  square. 
Then  make  proclamation^ 
Possessing  the  nation, 
That  he,  whose  poor  pittance 
Demands  a  remittance, — 
Be  it  two  pounds  or  four, 
Or  a  small  matter  more, — 
May  here  be  supplied  ; — 
With  a  good  purse  beside. 
His  silver  and  gold 
More  securely  to  hold  : 
This  further  too  learning 
That  peace  once  returning, 
Tis  our  fixt  resolution 
Not  to  ask  restitution/ — 

We  break  in  upon  this  long-winded  joint  stave  to  observe^  that 
the  premises  and  conclusion  of  an  Athenian's  liberality  were  not 
always  in  strict  accordance ;  and  the  good-humoured  poet^  whom 
no  tniit  of  popular  humour  escaped^  has  not  failed  to  find  a  niche 
for  thisi 

*  Further  notice,  Sirs,  take». 
That  a  banquet  we  make. 
For  the  comfort  and  sake, 
Of  a  much  honour'd  crew. 
All  good  men  and  true^ 
As  Carystus  e'er  knew. 
Their  presence  to  greet, 
We  have  pulse  as  is  meet : 
A  pig  and  what  not. 
Too,  are  gone  to  the  pot; 
They  may  thus  look  for  flesh 
That  is  tender  and  fresh; — 

(To  ike  audience,)    Let  to-morrow  then  see 

One  and  all  hous'd  with  me  ; 
And  come  without  callings 
The  morning  forestalling. 
With  your  boys  in  a  row. 
And  your  cheeks  in  a  glow^ 
VOL.  XXIII.  NO.  xLlr.  s  All 
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AH  fresh  from  the  bath, 

Taking  straight  the  house  path  j 

Then  without  explanation 

Or  interrogation, 

Let  each  as  if  come 

To  his  own  proper  home. 

Forward  instantly  venture  : — 

One  caution  I  put, 

If  you  find  the  doorshut,-^ 

Tis  a  proof  you  can*t  enter.* 
Among  the  idle,-  dtid  we  must  be  pardoned  for  saying,  th«  ffdi* 
cstilaus  mistakes  respecting  the  character  of  Aristophanes,  none 
appears  to  us  more  misplaced  than  the  received  opinion,  that  he 
waar  a  severe  causti(5  satirist.  That  be  could  deal  heavy  blows, 
when  he  pleased,  is  most  certain  ;  but  if  we  had  to  point  out  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  in  his  character,  we  should  refer  to 
that  good  natured  relish  he  displays  for  the  popular  humour,  be- 
longing to  all  free  governments,  and  which  shone  more  partkalafiy 
in  an  Attic  mob.  A  benevolent  man  shares  in  this  feeling,  horn 
the  milkiness  of  his  nature  ;  a  thoughtful  man,  who  observes  with 
what  cheerfulness  it  often  conducts  the  poor  through  privations^ 
from  which  the  rich  and  the  learned  would  shrink,  sees  in  it  one 
of  thcrse  great  compensations,  by  \Vhich  Providence  equalises  man- 
kind, and  leaves  the  stations  of  rich  and  poor,  as  little  more  than 
varieties  of  means  for  gaining  happiness.  We  think  it  of  sufficient 
impprtaace  to  cherish  popular  humour,  to  induce  us  to  pursue  thef 
particular  species  just  pointed  out  a  little  farther.  A  choriis,  who 
could  feast  a  whole  audience  at  so  small  an  expense,  had  no  rea- 
son to  be  less  profuse  on  other  points^ 

*  Of  whatever  I'm  poSsest, 
Carpet,  coverlit,  or  vest, 
Cash  and  jewels,  of  silver  and  gold  ;• 
H^re  I  make  spontaneous  offer, 
And  without  reserve  I  proffer 
To  the  public  to  hAve  and  to  hold- 
Must  your  daughter  make  display 
Upon  some  public  day/ 
And  her  person  array  in  alf  bravery? 
I  have  fardingales  and  things, 
Stuffs  and  eufk,  and  ruffs  and  rings. 
Take  them  all,  Sirs,  nor  think  it  any  knavery^ 
Seal  and  signet  you  may  break, 
Vest  and  vestment  you  may  take. 
Cash  and  jewels,  and  diamonds  and  stone; — 
Only  one  thing  I  premise. 
He  that  finds  them  has  two  ej'es 
Of  a  much  clearer  ken  than  my  own* 
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A  treasury  like  this  was  not  easily  exhausted. 

We  shall  give  but  one  instance  more  :  the  comic  t>oet  acted^  it 
has  been  before  observed,  as  the  gazetteer  of  the  times,  and  his 
'  Foreign  Intelligence'  certainly  furnished  an  intellectual  repast 
not  often  found  in  mbd(em  journals.  Thus  the  political  fates  of 
Prasiae,  (a  town  in  Laconia  lately  destroyed  by  the  Atheuiansi)  of 
Megara,  (the  support  given  to  which  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  Peloponne^ian  war,)  and  of  Leontini  in 
Sicily,  (then  recently  suffering  utider  the  oppression  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,)  become^  in  the  Aristophanic  comedy  of  the  Peace,  the 
materials  of  an  Attic  myttoton  or  salad,  and  are  thus  served  up  to 
the  audiehce. 

scene—Heaven. 

A  great  bowl  or  moHar  is  seen  vpon  the  stage :  leeks^  garlic^  and  cheese  lie 

around  it. 

War,  Tryg^cs* 
IFar.  (siawlp  und  solemnly.)  Laceration, 
Maceration, 
Grief  and  scorning, 
\Voe  and  Mourning, 
Past  all  curing, 
I  do  scan 
Unto  man, 
The  rauch-enduring. 
Ciramps  add  stitches, 
Aches  knd  pdins^ 
Rack  his  joints 
And  fire  his  veins ! 
Try*  Shield  me,  great  Phoebus,  'tis  indeed  a  mortar 

Vast  beyond  vastness ! — then,  this  monster's  visage  I 
Pain,  mischief,  misery,  are  upon  his  front. 
And  do  my  eyes  indeed  take  witness  of  him. 
The  god,  whose  very  sight  creates  a  solitude, 
The  truculent — the  iron^faced — still  settling 
Upon  his  Jegs,  As  if  for  fight  preparing! 
Wan  Couble,  double, 

Woe  and  trouble. 
Triple  trine, 
And  nine  to  nine. 
Nine  and  ten. 
And  nine  again^ 
I  do  see 
For  Prasia;* 
Hapless  state! 
See  now,  thy  doom  is  seaFd,  and  ratified  thy  fatfc. 

(Throws  a  leek  into  the  btrwl) 

*  A  word  neatly  similar  to  Prasiae  in  Greek  signifies  u  leek. 

s  2  Try. 
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Try,  Look,  Sparta,  to't— 'tis  her  concern— not  ouA. 

War.  For  Megara  weep! 

And  your  sighs  be  they  deep. 

For  the  fates  strongly  pull; 

And  my  bowl  must  be  full ; 

The  loss  of  a  fraction 

Would  work  me  distraction : 

Nicely  chopp'd,  minced,  and  drest. 

She  may  yet  be  at  rest ! 

(Throws  in  garlic ,*  and  pounds  it  very  small, J 

Try.  Sigh  we  for  those  same  folk  of  Megara ! 

Large  floods  of  tears — and  bitter,  save  the  mark  ! 
Hath  he  infused  for  them ! 

JVar.  Cry  aloud,  fair  and  foul. 

And  for  Sicily  howl ! 

For  body  and  soul, 

She  must  go  to  the  bowl ; 

For  the  pride  of  her  state 

She  must  yield  to  her  fate, 

And  the  scraper  and  knife 

Now  lie  hard  at  her  life ! 

(Scrapes  cheese;^  and  throws  it  into  the  bowl.  J 
Pour  we  some  honeyj  now  from  Attica 
Upon  our  work. • 

Among  the  public  entertainments  of  a  people  so  theatrically 
disposed  as  the  Athenians,  none  we  niay  be  sure  ranked  higher 
than  the  superb  banquet,  usually  given  by  the  triumphant  tribe  to 
the  successful  chorus.  The  prize  feast  (sTriyixia)  is  the  constant 
encouragement  by  which  Aristophanes  stimulates  exertion  in  his 
orchestral  troop,  and  in  his  Female  Parliament  he  offers  a  bill  of 
fare,  which  is  certainly  very  provocative.  The  poet,  who  con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice,  was  dismiM&ing  his  company  in  a 
dance,  gives  animation  to  the  lower  members  of  his  dancers,  by  an 
intimation  addressed  to  their  upper  organs. 

Leader  of  the         *  Come  away,  come  away,* 
Female  Chorus.  Tis  no  time  for  delay. 

If  we  loiter  and  dally, 

And  stand  shilly  shally, 

Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip 

Some  misfortune  may  slip, 

And  the  viands  tho'  basted 

May  never  be  tasted. 

*  Garlic  was  one  of  tlie  most  plentiful  productions  of  Megara. 

f  The  reader  of  Theocritus  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  rich  milk  and  cheeses,  which 
s6  freqilentl^  occur  in  the  most  exquisite  of  all  pastoral  po(}ts. 

X  It  was  from  the  odoriferous  herbs  on  mount  Hymettos,  that  the  e;xceUence  of  the 
Attiti  honey  was  ilerived. 
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(turns  to  one  ofth»    Miss,  I  turn  me  to  you ; 
Chorus.)  I'hrow  your  leg9  one,  and  two. 

To  a  galliard  that's  new. 
(One  of  the  Chorus,)  What  is  bidden  1  do.     (begin6  dancing.) 
(Leader.)  Here's  another,  whose  flanks 

But  deserve  little  thanks. — 
{to  one  of  the  More  virgins,  more  speed, 

Chorus.)  If  a  banquet  you  heed  ; —      (the  whole  Chorus  gra- 

And  I've  one  in  my  eye,  duaUi/ begin  dancing.) 

That  might  make  sluggards  fly: 

Tis  plenteous,  'tis  dainty, 

Tis  fragrant,  'tis  warm, 

And  the  mere  bill  of  fare 

Is  as  long  as  my  *arm. 

There's  lobster,  there's  prawn, 

Cockle,  oyster  and  brawn. 

There's  salt  fish  and  fresh, 

Caught  with  hook  and  with  mesh. 

Here's  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders 

With  soles  for  upholders: 

Those  anchovies  and  dace 

Keep  a  salmon  in  place. 

And  sol«s  k  la  braise 

Hold  a.turbot  in  stays. 

Add  calves  heads  that  ride 

In  an  ocean  of  brain ; 

Add  thrush  boil'd  and  fried, 

And  teal  spiced  and  plain. 

Add  honey,  add  spices. 

Add  hare-flesh  in  slices, 

With  widgeon  and  pigeon 

And  larks  in  a  ring : 

Hand  me  there,  lady  fair. 

Both  a  leg  and  a  wing. — 

With  such  show  of  provision 
.    ,  Need  I  urge  expedition? 

Let  her  spin  it  and  win  it. 

Such  a  banquet  who  chooses; 

She's  too  late  by  a  minute 

Sixty  moments  who  loses. — 

But  excuse  me,  ere  starting. 

One  little  suggestion  ; 

Who  feed  large,  take,  at  parting, 

A  pill  for  digestion.' 
At  entertainments  of  this  kind,  the  bard,  who  furnished  the  vic- 

*  A  considerable  part  of  what  follows  is,  in  the  original,  compressed  into  a  word  of 
more  than  seventy  syllables !  Under  these  circumstances,  a  little  departure  from  strict 
trcji^lation  seems  allowable. 

s  3  torious 
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torious  piece,  was,  of  course,  a  most  prominent  guest :  the  pdet, 
just  quoted,  had  frequent  occasion  to  experience  the  value  of  such 
'a  situation ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  a  passage  in  Plato,  he 
knew  how  to  make  good  use  of  Wis  time,  when  placed  in  it.  If  the^ 
following  extract  shews  us  that  Aristiophanes  was  bald,  it  also 
proves,  that,  like  Caesar,  he  tried  to  cover  bis  baldness  with 
laurels,  •  > 

For  oh !  if  siicc^s9 

These  my  rhymes  to-day  b(es5, 

When  "the  table  and  board 

\VitIi  rich  viands  are  stor'd, 

The  talk  and  the  cry 

Will  be — *  Charge  bumper  hi^b, 

And  carouse  of  the  best 

To' our  bald-headed  guest; — 

And  the  cates,  that  are  sweetest. 

And  the  cup,  that  is  neatest, 

And  the  banquet's  best  part. 

Give  we  there,  hand  and  hear^  ;-— 

Carouse  to  the  flower 

Of  Phcebus's  mansion  ; 

To  him  with  the  forehead 

Of  tnatchless  expansion/ 

We  afre  sufficiently  masters  of  our  subject  to  be  aware,  that  it  isj 
the  guests,  after  all,  who  are  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  feast,  and 
jiot  the  caterer.  Goivtjv  6  Sa«Tt;/jM»v,  says  Aristotle,*  (and  in  matters 
of  importance,  it  is  proper  to  appeal  to  high  authorities,)  aXX'  8;^ 
6  fjictyeigo^.  It  is  possible  too,  that  our  manner  of  handling  some 
extracts  introduced  into  these  remarks,  may  have  the  effect  of 
recalling  to  the  reader's  mind  an  homely  adage  in  the  culinary 
art — that  the  cook  and  the  materials  he  works  upon  often  come 
from  very  opposite  regions. — We  could  perhs^ps  advance  a  few 
words  in  our  defence.;  but  we  hold  it  more  decorous,  as  the  hour. 
is  late,  to  make  our  bow  in  silence,  and  withdraw  from  the  table. 
That  we  may  not  appear,  however,  wholly  to  have  trifled  with  oiur. 
readers,  we  shall  close  with  a  curious  trait  of  national  habits,  and 
try  to  coax  out  of  it  a 'little  moral  for  those  who  are  not  content 
to  read  merely  for  amusement.  At  great  entertainments  in  Egypt,' 
says  Herodotus,  a  body  carved  in  wood  and  most  minutely  re- 
sembling a  corpse,  vyas  carried  about  and  exhibited  to  each  guest^ 
with  this  admonition ;  '  Regulate  your  potations  and  your  plea- 
sures by  this  spectacle ;  for  when  you-  are  dead,  you  will  be  no 
other  than  this.'  However  genteelly  (eTrrnxoog)  all  this  might  have 
been  done  on  the  part  of  the  corpse-bearers,  the  principal  person 

*  III  Poiit.  lib,  iii.  c.  H. 
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in  the  drama  was  certainly,  as  Plutarph,  relating  the  story  after 
Herodotus,  suggests,  an  unseasonable  sort  of  intruder.  The 
worthy  Boeotian^  who  misquotes  ai^thofs  and  himself,  and  who 
9peaUs  of  the  fine  arts  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  which  must  hfive 
appeared  absolutely  glorious  to  his  fellow  Boeotians,  rarely  errt 
on  the  side  of  good  feelings;  he  has  accordingly  imparted  a 
secret  for  turning  even  this  spectacle  to  account.  Taking  times 
and  seasons  into  consideration,  says  the  philosopher  of  Choeronea, 
this  addition  to  the  feast  was  rather  misplaced;  yet  w«'is  it  pot  alto* 
gether  without  its  suitableness:  it  furnished  a  strong  dissuasion 
against  drinking  and  luxury,  it  held  out  powerful  motives  to 
friendship  and  mutual  love,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  practical  homily, 
that  life,  short  as  it  is,  ought  not  to  be  made  long  in  the  commi*^ 
gipn  of  evil  practices ^ 


ERRATUM. 

f,  ?0, 1.  10.     For  Uarky  and  SU  John  were  made  Secretaria  of  State,  read  Hurley  waf 
made  Secretary  of  State,  and  St.  John  Secretary  at  War, 


TREACHERY  OF  THE  ARABS, 

In  our  last  Number,  we  mentioned  in  a  note  on  Burckhardt*s  Traiy©!*, 
(p.  440,)  that  some  English  officers,  on  their  wa^  tq  Palmyra,  had  a  dispot© 
with  their  Arab  guides,  in  which  one  of  the  party,  Captain  Butler,  of  the  Dra- 
goons, was  wounded:— that  they  laid  their  coniplaiTit  before  the  Pa«ha,  aii4 
that,  in  consequence,  sevei-al  of  the  Arabs  had  beeil  seized  and  decapitated. 

We  stated  those  particulars  not  lightly,  but  on  the  authority  of  a  n^o^t  re- 
spectable British  officer,  who  had  mmuted  them  dpv?n  on  the  spot  from  the 
concurrent  reports  of  several  of  tlio  natives.  They  afford,  however,  another 
proof,  certainly  not  wanted,  of  that  habitual  disregard  of  strict  t^-tith  for  which 
the  people  of  the  east  are  notorious.  The  affair,  indeed,  was  far  more  ^noiM 
than  we  had  supposed;  but  in  the  leading  circumstance  our  correspondent  was 
misinformetf.  The  officers  made  jjq  complaint;— but  perhaps  the  impression 
made  by  pur  statement  can  by  no  mode  be  so  effectually  removed  as  by  giving 
Captain  Butler's  own  account,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  kiodness.  of  ^ 
revered  relative  of  that  gentleman.  It  is  highly  interesting ;  an^  we  cannot  dii- 
^  9  4  miss 
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iiu»s  it  wkhoutobservin^,  that  Captain  Batlf r  and  his  IHendi  s^petu*  to  h&w9 
conducted  themselves  with  exemplary  self-possession,  intrepidity ,t  and  pru-; 
(lence. 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated  Smymay  August  16th,  1819. 
*  As  we  determine^  on  going  to  Palmyra,  we  paid  another  visit  to  tba 
pasha.  He  ordered  his  minister  to  make  oat  the  proper  passports,  and  direct 
the  governor  of  Horns,  a  town  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  to  entertain  us  as 
English  princes.  We  had  to  wait  ten  days  before  the  aga  could  get  the  chief 
that  commanded  the  tribe  occupying  the  Desert  between  Homs  and  Palmyra, 
to  come  to  him.  This  fellow  at  last  made  his  appearance,  and  agreed  before 
the  governors  to  escort  us  safely  to  Palmyra  for  two  thousand  piastres,  half  to 
be  paid  in  advance,  and  the  other  half  on  our  return.  In  the  Arab  costume,^ 
and  mounted  on  dromedaries,  with  a  Bedouin  behind  ns,  we  set  offthroi^h  th^ 
t]|es?rt  in  the  direction  of  Palmyra.  j\s  we  had  no  arms  with  us  of  any  kind, 
|hese  fellows  betrayed  us.  Instead  of  continuing  their  proper  course,  they 
struck  off  in  another  direction,  and  carried  us  to  their  camp.  Nearly  the 
^'hole  of  the  day  was  taken  up  in  debating  what  they  should  do  with  us^ 
We  at  last  told  them  we  would  go  no  farther ;  that  we  had  neither  arms  nor 
money;  that  if  they  murdered  us  ihey  would  get  nothing  but  the  shirts  on  our 
backs ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  choose  to  conduct  us  back  to  Homs  on  the 
dromedaries,  we  would  set  out  on  foot  and  find  our  way  as  well  as  we  could. 
Seeing  us  determined,  they  agreed  to  take  us  to  Homs.  After  goading  on  the 
dromedaries  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  they  suddenly  stopped  the  ani- 
mals, and  knocked  us  off  their  backs.  Not  knowing  their  intent,  we  attempted 
to  seize  their  arms,  and  a  battle  ensued.  I  succeeded  in  wrenching  the  mace 
from  the  hands  of  the  Bedouin  that  rode  behind  me,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  him  feel  the  weight  of  it  on  his  head,  when  one  of  them  ran  his  lanc^ 
into  my  arm,  and  another  gave  me  a  blow  which  immediately  brought  me  to  the 
ground.  They  then  freed  themselves  from  us,  mounted  their  dromedaries  and 
Twere  soon  out  of  sight.  I  know  not  how  we  escaped  with  our  lives;  we  had 
not  even  a  stick  amongst  us,  whilst  the  Arabs  were  armed  with  iron  maces^ 
match-locks,  and  long  lances :  we  all,  however,  got  roughly  handled.  We  foU 
Jowed  a  track  in  the  sand,  and  arrived  in  the  courpe  of  the  night  at  a  small 
village,  the  name  of  which  I  have  foi-got.  As  I  had  bled  freely  during  the 
walk,  I  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  that  night,  although  my  companions 
were  anxious  to  get  on ;  the  next  day  we  walked  quietly  into  Homs :  we  found 
that  the  news  of  our  adventure  had  preceded  us,  and  that  the  whole  town  was 
in  a  bustle.  We  met  a  large  detachment  of  Arabs,  driving  their  camels  as  hard 
as  they  could  go,  who,  taking  us  for  some  of  their  tribe,  called  to  us  to  save 
ourselves,  or  we  should  be  killed;-  they  were  pursued  by  several  parties  of  ca- 
valry, who  shortly  came  up  with  them,' killed  a  great  number,  and  seized  their 
beasts.  In  the  mean  time,  some  prisoners  had  been  taken  before  the  governor, 
and  he  immediately  cut  off  all  their  heads.  Had  it  been  in  our  power  W0 
iwould  willingly  have  prevented  so  much  bloodshed,  but  the  Moslem  was  sa-> 
vage.  His  pnde  was  hurt  that  the  Arab  chief  had  so  little  regard  for  his 
authority.  The  number  of  these  poor  creatures  who  lost  their  lives  was  vari,^ 
9usly  stated  to  us;  I  am  inclined  tp  think  they  were  not  so  numeroqs  as  tiiey 
fished  to  make  us  believe.'  • 
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FINE  ARTS. 

Illustrations  of  Ivanhoe,  a  Romance,  by  the  Author  of  Wavdrley,  &c.    £n- 
'graved  by  Charles  Heath,  from  Drawings  by  R.  Westall,  R,  A.     PriotSi  8to« 
16s.     Proofs,  4to.  ll.  5s. 

Views  at  Hastings  and  its  Vicinity,  from  splendid  Drawings.  By  T.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R. A.  -Parti.    Folio.     81. 

The  Practice  of  Drawing  and  Painting  Landscape  from  Nature  in  Water 
Colours,  exemplified  in  a  Series  of  Instructipns  calculated  to  facilitate  tlie 
progress  of  the  Learner,  including  the  Elements  of  Perspective,  &c.  with 
Plates.    4to,     ll.  Is.  boards. 

'  The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  in  a  Series  of  One  Hundred 
Etchings;  with  historiciti  and  descriptive  Notices.  By  T.  S.Cotman.  PartL 
(containing  25  plates.)    Royal  Folio.    Si.  Ss. 
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Southey,  Esq. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Antar,  a  celebrated  Bedowen  Chief,  Warrior 
and  Poet,  who  flourished  a  few  years  prior  to  the  Mahommedan  era,  now  first 
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Bellamy^  New  Translation.  By  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

2.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Part  II..  By  John 
Bellamy. 

3.  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
'    tures.     By  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  Bart. 

4.  J  Vindication  of  our  Authorized  Translation  and  Translators 
of  the  Bible,  in  answer  to  Objections  of  Mr.  John  Bellamy  and 
Sir  James  Bland  Burges.     By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A. 

5.  Supplement  to  an  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Bellamys  New  Translation.  By  J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

^HEN  we  last  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's '  New  Translation,'  we  pledged  ourselves  not  to  be- 
tray our  duty  by  remaining  in  silence,  while  he  or  any  one  else  was 
attempting  to  d^rade  the  Bible,  by  capricious  and  ill-founded  inter- 
pretations, tending  to  the  perversion  of  its  sacred  truths. 

Several  circumstances  have  occurred  which  induce  us  to  redeem 
this  pledge  without  further  delay.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  present  opinion  of  the  public  respecting 
Mr.  Bellamy's  qualifications,  he  has  not  yet  been  led  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  them  himself:  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed, 
he  has  published  a  second  part  of  <his  translation  in  the  same  style 
with  the  first. — In  this  he  commits  the  same  blunders;  displays  the 
same  ignorance  of  the  plainest  principles  of  Hebrew ;  exhibits  the 
same  vulgar  and  incomprehensible  jargon;  repeats  the  same  ex- 
ploded falsehoods;  and  treats  with  the  same  insolence  the  learned 
persons  who  framed  our  present  authorized  translation.  In  the 
next  place,  a  clearer  proof  has  been  afforded,  than  we  were  pw- 
pajFed  so  soon  to  expect,  of  the  advantage  which  the  infidel  is  ready 
to  take  of  his  perversions.  When  Carlile  was  lately  indicted  for 
pujbtishing  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  he  asked,  (prudently  enougl\  for 
his  own  purposes,)  in  reference  to  the  position  that  the  Bible  is 
sanctioned  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  what  Bible  is  meant, 
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Iivhether  the  Bible  according  to  the  authorized  version,  or  that  ac- 
cording to'Mr.  Beiramy's?  If  the  former,  he  had  the  authority  of 
this  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar  for  asserting  that  it  is  full  of  the 
grossest  errors,  so  as  to  deprive  it  altogether  of  the  sacred  character 
which  might  otherwise  attach  to  it;  and,  to  prove  that  he  (Bellamy) 
was  worthy  of  credit  hi  such  a  matter,  he  quoted  the  names  of  the 
many  eminent  and  illustrious  persons,*  who  had  subscribed  to  hid 
publication. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  we  are  now  supplied  with  positive  proof 
that,  even  after  all  which  has  passed,  there  is  some  danger  of  the 
public  being  led  into  the  belief  that  Mr.  Bellamy's  translations  are 
truly  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  that  his  charges  against  the  re- 
ceived version  are  not  destitute  of  foundation.  At  least,  there  has 
appeared  one  individual  who  has  publicly  and  unequivocally  pro- 
fessed his  belief  in  them — we  allude  to  Sir  James  Bland  Burges, 
Bart.  This  gentleman,  we  understand,  passes  in  certain  circles  for 
a  literary  character.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  term  is  one  of 
extensive  signification,  and  is  sometimes  cOupled  with  qualifica- 
tions sufficiently  humble. — Be  this  as  it  may.  Sir  James,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  has  hitherto  confined  himself  to  works  of  imagi- 
nation; in  the  present  instance,  however,  he  has  attempted  a  more 
serious  style  of  composition,  and  launched  into  the  field  of  Biblical 
criticism.  By  what  course  of  study  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
such  an  effort,  and  by  what  or  by  whom  he  was  deluded  into  the  .be- 
lief that  he  was  qualified  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  this  de- 
partment, must  be  left  to  the  conjectures  of  the  reader. 

His  work  is  entitled  '  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  and  he  shews  his  own  opinion  of  the  per- 
formance by  dedicating  it  to  Lord  Grenville,  specially  on  account 
of  his  '  eminence  as  a  statesman  and  scholar,'  and  his '  dignified 
situation  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford.'  We  expected,  of  course,  a  dis- 
cussion of  such  passages  in  the  English  version  as,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  author,  are  not  sufficiently  close  to  the  original  Hebrew,  or 
do  not  express  the  sense  with  sufficient  elegance  and  propriety ;  in- 
stead of  which  \<e  found  the  greater  part  of  his  book  occupied  with 
a  stale  and  tedious  discussion  on  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  prefaced  by  a  desperate  assault  on  us  for  our  state- 
ments respecting  it. 

*  The  use  made  of  the  great  and  respectable  names  of  those  who  subscribed  to  Bel- 
lamy's translation  has  been  most  imwarranted.  The  greater  part»  if  not  the  whole,  of 
those  who  gave  their  names  to  this  publication  were  influenced  entirely  by  the 
desire  of  promoting  the  cause  of  sacred  literature,  having  been  led  into  the  persua- 
i^on  that  the  person  whose  work  they  patronized  was  qualified  to  do  service  to  this 
cause.  As  soon  as  they  discovered  their  error,  and  found  that  any  thing  rather  than 
advantage  to  sacred  literature  was  likely  to  be  derived  from  this  new  translanflO),  they 
without  hesitation  withdrew  themselves  from  all  support  of  it,  and  connexion  with  it. 
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The  familiarity  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges  with  '  Coeur-de- 
Lions/  and  '  Dragon  Knights/  has  evidently  given  him  a  chivalrous 
disposition ;  yet  it  is  still  a  mystery  to  us  why  he  should  set  his  lance 
in'  the  rest,  and  tilt  so  furiously  at  those  who  gave  him  no  provoca- 
tion. We  never  criticized  his  poetry — how  was  it  possible  we  could, 
since  we  never  read  a  line  of  it? — Yet  the  book  opens  as  if  the 
writer  were  smarting  from  recent  criticism,  and  eager  to  revenge 
himself  on  us  for  the  imaginary  injury.  '  Mr.  Bellamy's  new  trans* 
lation'  (it  is  thus  he  begins)  ^  was  continually  rishig  in  general  esti- 
mation, when  the  Quarterly  Review  made  a  most  virulent  attack 
upon  it,  evidently  calculated  to  crush  it  at  the  outset,  and  to  intimi- 
date those  by  whom  it  had  been  patronized.' — (p.  1.)  How  has  this 
author  the  audacity  to  accuse  us  of  virulence,  or  of  a  wish  to  inCir 
midate'f  We  came  forward  in  the  solemn  discharge  of  a  great  but 
painful  duty,  actuated  by  loftier  and  purer  motives  than  the  con<- 
fused  intellects  of  our  calumniators  appear  capable  of  appreciating, 
or  even  comprehending. 

After  wading  through  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  book,  we  came 
to  the  professed  subject  of  it,  his  *  Reasons  for  a  new  translation :'  Sir 
James  repeats,  with  little  variation,  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Bellamy, 
that  our  translators  never  pretended  to  translate  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  only  copied  with  servility  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Quitting 
for  the  present  all  observation  on  this  part  of  his  statements,  we 
hasten  to  his  method  of  proving  that  our  authorized  version  departs 
from  the  original.  And  here  we  must  request  the  reader*s  particular 
attention."  Through  the  space  of  thirty  pages,  he  ranges  in  four  pa- 
rallel columns  selected  verses  of  the  Bible,  according  to  a  literal 
translation  from  the  Hebrew y  to  the  Septuagint,  to  Jerome's  ver-? 
sion,  or  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  to  the  received  (English)  version.  He 
makes  no  remarks  as  he  proceeds ;  but  directs  the  reader  at  the  out- 
set to  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole,  viz.  that 
because  the  received  English  version  agrees  for  the  most  part  with 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  and  differs  widely  from  that  which 
he  terms  '  a  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew,*  it  must  therefore 
have  been  made  from  the  Septupgint  and  Vulgate,  and  not  from  the 
Hebrew.  We  will  readily  allow  that  his  conclusion  is  sufficiently 
legitimate,  provided  his  premises  are  sound.  But  what  is  meant, 
it  will  naturally  be  asked,  by  his  '  literal  translation  from  the  He- 
brew,' on  which  the  whole  of  his  conclusion  depends  ?  At  first  we 
were  disposed  to  take  for  granted  that  he  had  himself  examined  the 
original  Hebrew,  had  rendered  it  into  English  in  what  he  deemed 
the  most  literal  manner,  and  then  concluded,  from  his  own  judg- 
ment of  the  sense  of  the  original,  that  the  received  version  is  errone- 
ous. Judge  then  our  surprize,  when  we  found  that  this  '  literal 
tj  anslation  from  the  Hebrew,'  by  which,  as  a  test,  he  tries  the  accu- 
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racy  of  the  received  version,  is  not  his  own,  but  John  Bellamy'sl — 
that  very  translation  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  full  of  the  grossest 
errors  and  absurdities,  and  to  be  framed  by  a  person  who  is  no  less 
ignorant  of  the  plainest  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar  than  destitute  of 
every  other  qualification  for  a  Biblical  translator!  Thus,  by  a  style 
of  proceeding  more  truly  astonishing  than  could  have  been  ima- 
gined, Sir  J.  Burges  assumes,  not  only  without  examination,  but  in 
the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  the  accuracy  of  Bellamy's  trans- 
lation ;  adopts  it  as  the  test  by  which  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate, 
and  the  authorized  English  versions  are  to  be  tried ;  and  then,  be- 
cause these  versions  differ  entirely  from  it,  comes  to  the  portentous 
conclusion — not  that  versions  approved  by  the  most  competent 
judges  in  all  ages  are  right,  and  that  which  rests  on  Bellamy's  single 
authority  is  entirely  wrong,  but  just  the  reverse ;  that  these  versions 
are  all  unfaithful  to  the  original — and  that  Bellamy's  alone  gives 
the  true  and  accurate  sense ! 

In  addition  to  the  lamentable  weakness  of  judgment  and  incapa- 
city which  this  proceeding  betrays,  there  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  want 
of  ingenuous  dealing  in  it,  which  demands  the  most  serious  repro- 
bation. As  we  have  stated,  Sir  James  quotes  a  *  literal  translation/ 
but  studiously  conceals  the  name  of  John  Bellamy*  in  connexion 
with  it;  well  knowing  that  the  public  were  apprized  of  his  demerits, 
and  would  not  now  set  much  value  on  a  '  literal'  or  any  '  transla- 
tion,' professing  to  come  from  him.  Again,  when  Sir  J.  Burges 
brings  forward  what  he  calls  a  '  literal  translation,'  the  natural 
inference  is  that  he  is  prepared  to  vouch  for  its  being  so ;  that  he 
has  examined  it,  and  ascertained,  on  other  grounds  than  the  mere 
assertion  of  the  author,  that  it  is  what  its  name  implies,  a  true 
*  literal  translation.'  Now  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  has  Sir  James  Burges 
done  this?  Is  he  able  to  do  it?  Does  he  possess  knowledge  enough 
of  the  Hebrew  language  to  judge  whether  this  or  any  other  trans- 
lation is  literal?— We  see  no  symptoms  in  his  book  of  his  possess- 
iipg  such  knowledge,  and  our  belief  is,  that  he  does  not  possess  it. 
How  can  he,  then,  as  a  man  of  principle,  and  an  investigator  of 
truth,  bring  forward,  for  the  very  grave  purpose  of  shaking  the  con- 

•  Sir  J.  Burges,  in  a  flippant  and  mgry  Reply  to  Mr.  Todd,  recently  published, 
pretends  to  complain  that  he  is  coupled  by  him  with  John  Bellamy,  and  repre> 
tented  as  advocating  his  cause;  and  says  (Reply,  p.  9)  '  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection, there  is  only  one  passage  in  his  book  in  whioh  any  mention  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  or 
any  allusion  to  hira,  can  be  discovered.*  Hie  best  of  his  recollection  seems  to  be  but  bad 
when  it  suits  his  purpose.  We  think  we  can  refresh  it  a  little  by  reminding  hira  that, 
through  several  pages  of  his  book,  he  has  quoted  Bellamy's  version  as  a  literal  trtaU" 
lationfrom  the  Hebrew,  and  represented  our  received  version  as  not  a  literkl  translation, 
because  it  does  not  agree  with  it.  If  this  be  not  to  shew  his  implicit  faith  in  Bellamy's 
yersion,  we  beg  leave  to  ask  what  can  be  so.  We  are  not  surprized  that  Sir  J.  Burget 
begins  to  be  a  little  weary  of  the  connection :  on  his  account  we  wish  that  he  had 
thewh  a  little  more  warinesss  in  entering  into  it. 
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fidence  of  the  public  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
another  version  under  the  title  of  a  *  literal  version  from  the  He- 
brew/ in  terms  which  impl^^  his  solemnly  vouching  for  its  being 
literal,  when  he  knows  that  he  does  not  possess  one  particle  of  the 
knowledge  which  would  enable  him  so  to  do? 

All  this,  however,  clearly  proves  that  enough  has  not  yet  beeti 
done.  We  will  not  flatter  Sir  James  by  saying  that  we  think  him 
less  likely  to  be  gulled  by  the  confident  assertions  of  an  ignorant 
empiric,  than  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  we  will  say,  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  who  are  indisposed  to  examine  such 
matters  for  themselves,  are  at  least  as  likely  to  be  deceived  as  he  is. 
In  addition  to  this,  as  he  assumes  a  tone  of  erudition,  his  autliority 
may  probably  cari7  a  certain  degree  of  weight  with  some  readers, 
and  induce  them  to  believe  that  Bellamy's  translations  are  just,  be* 
cause  he  has  expressed  a  deliberate  opinion  in  their  favour.  Ort 
these  grounds,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  a  further  discussion  of 
their  merits  will  not  be  thought  superfluous. 

In  this  discussion,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance 
afforded  by  two  works,  in  which  the  subject  has  been  considered 
with  a  particularity,  from  which  the  limits  of  our  Journal  required 
us  to  abstain.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  entitled  'an 
Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  wdth  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Trans- 
lation,' by  Mr.  Whittaker,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Tins 
gentleman  has  exposed  in  detail,  and  with  peculiar  success,  the 
falsehood  of  many  of  Bellamy's  assertions;  and  has  particularly  been 
enabled,  by  his  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  to  bring  to  the  test  his  skill  as  a  biblical  translator.  The 
second  is  a  *  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  preceding  Versions,  from  the  Olyections  of  Mr.  John  Bel- 
lamy, and  of  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,'  by  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Todd,  in  which 
the  author,  abstaining  from  a  critical  discussion  of  the  fidelity  of 
"the  several  versions,  institutes,  as  his  course  of  reading  has  enabled 
him  to  do  with  great  advantage,  an  accurate  inquiry  into  their  his- 
tory; pointing  out  the  high  qualifications  of  the  authors  of  our 
received  version  for  the  task  committed  to  them,  and  producing 
a  mass  of  eminent  authorities  in  favour  of  its  general  excellence. 

Mr.  Whittaker  properly  begins  his  Enquiry  by  explaining  what 
is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  any  particular  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  made  from  the  original. 

^  By  these  words  it  is  merely  understood,  that  its  authors  regarded 
nothing  as  authority ^  except  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  Old,  and  the 
original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  a  condition  which  evidentl)r  is 
not  violated  by  their  consulting  any  number  of  prior  translations  during 
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the  progress  of  their  work.  No  person  would  attempt  a  new  version, 
without  availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  former  interpreters,  unless  his 
discretion  was  altogether  overcome  by  self-conceit,  or  he  was  so  bad  a 
critic  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  comparison 
of  different  independent  translations.  Accordingly,  those  who  have  un- 
dertaken this  arduous  task  have  invariably  puid  the  greatest  deference 
to  their  learned  predecessors,  which  respect  has  generally  been  pro- 
portioned to  their  own  modesty,  and  has  therefore  been  most  shewn 
by  men  of  the  highest  attainments.  That  degree  of  confidence  in  his  own 
?icquirements,  which  leads  a  translator  to  neglect  or  underrate  those 
V^ho  have  gone  before  him,  usually  proceeds  from  vanity,  and  may  be 
esteemed  no  unsure  token  of  inconsiderate  rashness. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  utility  of  the  Old  Translations. 
There  are  many  passages,  particularly  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  such 
acknowledged  difficulty,  that  learned  men  never  did,  and  perhaps  never 
will,  agree  about  them.  In  these  cases,  if  a  translator  feel  any- uncer- 
tainty, his  object  ought  to  be  the  selection  of  that  interpretation  from 
former  versions,  which,  after  mature  consideration,  bethinks  the  best; 
nor  would  he  be  justified  in  forsaking  them,  unless  d  priori  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  th^r  authors  were  influenced  by  prejudice,  or  the 
desire  of  supporting  some  favourite  tenet.  If  in  translating  the  Old 
Testament  he  considers  none  of  the  versions  thus  employed  as  of  ulti- 
mate and  decisive  avilioritj/,  it  is  contended  that  his  translation  is  made 
jfroip  the  Original  Hebrew,  and  from  nothing  else.' — pp.  1 — 3. 

The  soundness  of  these  remarks  viill  be  appreciated  by  every 
reader.  They  shew  the  egregious  folly  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  boast  of 
translating  from  the  Hebrew  only,  in  the  sense  of  referring  to,  and 
consulting,  no  preceding  translation;  a  boast  which  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  produce  a  full  conviction  of  his  utter  incompetence  to 
the  office  he  has  undertaken.  Every  preceding  translation  conveys 
the  recorded  opinion  of  the  learned  persons  who  framed  it,  as  to 
the  sense  of  the  original ;  and,  where  several  independent  transla- 
tions agree,  a  concurrence  of  opinions  as  to  the  sense  is  aflbrded, 
"which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  By  declaring  that  he  translates 
from  the  Hebrew  only,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term, 
Mr.  Bellamy  declares  that  his  regular  plan  is  to  discard  the  most 
valuable  means  of  properly  performing  the  task  he  undertakes. 

Mr.  Whittaker  proceeds  to  consider  Bellamy's  bold  assertion 
that  Jerome  made  his  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  not 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  mentioned 
it  as  an  historical  fact,  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  any 
doubt,  that  Jerome  made  his  version  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and 
we  sanctioned  what  we  advanced  by  a  quotation  from  the  learned 
and  accurate  Brian  Walton.  Mr.  Whittaker  adopts  a  still  surer 
method  of  proving  it ;  for  he  refers  to  Jerome  himself,  and  shews, 
from  his  own  words,  that  he  did  translate  from  the  Hebrew.  In 
one  passage,  he  says  (Epist.49;  at  Pammachium)  Libros  sedecim 
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proplietarum  quos  in  Latinum  de  Hebreo  sermone  verti,  Sec.  la 
another,  in  answer  to  some  calumnies  heaped  upon  him  expressly 
on  account  of  his  translating  from  the  Hebrew,  and  thereby  de* 
parting  from  the  version  then  received — '  Certe  confidenter  dicam — 
me  nihil  duntaxat  de  llebruica  veritate  mut&sse.  Sicubi  ergo  edilio 
niea  a  veteribus  discrepat,  interroga  quemlibet  Hebraorum^  et 
liquid^  pervidebis  me  ab  aemulis  frustra  iacerari.' — (Apolog.  adv. 
RujBSn.)  We  have  ourselves  since  referred  to  Jerome's  own  decla- 
rations, and  find  proof  heaped  upon  proof  that  he  translated  from 
the  Hebrew.  Thus,  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustin,  v.  i.  p.  747-  Edit. 
Vallarsii,  1 734,)  he  affirms  that  his  object  in  translating  was  '  ut 
scirent  nostri  quid  Hebraica  Veritas  contineret.'  Again,  in  the 
same,  apparently  in  answer  to  doubts  expressed  on  the  fidelity  of 
his  version  to  the  Hebrew  original,  he  observes  that,  as  all  who 
understood  Greek  could  judge  what  he  had  done  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  Testament, '  eandem  integritatem  debueras  etiani  in  Veteri 
credere  Testamento,  quod  non  nostra  confinximus,  sed,  ut  apud 
Hebrteos  invenimus,  divina  traristulimus.'  Of  the  book  of  Jpb, 
he  says,  (Lib.  contra  Ruffin.  v.  ii.  p.  59,4)  *  quum  rursum  juxta 
ipsum  Hebraicum  verterem:'  of  the  Psalms  (p.  525.)  *  Psalterium 
rursum  juxta  Hebraicum  vertens,  praefatione  munivi:'  of  the  book» 
of  Solomon,  *  Solomonis  libros  ex  Hebraico  transferens.' 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  surely  been  said  to  place 
beyond  all  dispute  the  utter  falsehood  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  assertion 
respecting  Jerome :  yet,  incorrigible  in  error,  he  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  repeat  it,  word  for  word,  in  his  Second  Part ;  and  his 
champion,  (Sir  James  Burges,)  thus  steps  forward  to  confirm  it ! 
I  M'ill  produce,  he  says,  two  witnesses,  to  prove  diat  Jerome's 
version  was  not  a  new  version  from  the  Hebrew  original,  but  that 
it  was  little  more  than  a  translation,  aud  in  many  instances,  a  very 
close  one,  from  the  Septuagint,  or,  in  other  words,  from  (^rigen's 
Hexapla. — *  My  first  shall  be  Jerome  himself.'  He  then  states^ 
.that  a  violent  clamour  having  been  raised  against  Jerome,  on  the 
publication  of  his  version,  not  only  for  attempting  to  introduce 
Judaism  into  the  church,  but  for  having  entirely  changed  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  conducted  himself  in  his  translation  as  a  Jew  and  an 
apostate,  he  replied  in  the  following  terms  : — *  1  entertain  no  in- 
tention to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  which  I  acknow- 
ledge to  be  divine — I  have  undertaken  this  work  (his  own  version) 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  without  any  design  of  blaming 
the  ancient  version. — How  do  1  conlemn  the  ancient  translators  ? 
In  no  way;  but  1  labour  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  Who  went  before  me.' — pp.  106,  107^ 

Is  it  possible! — is  Sir  James  Bland  Burges'5  obtuse wss  of  under-* 
standing  so  great,  that  he  cannot  perceive  how  entirely  tliesn  words 
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6f  Jerome  prove  the  i)try  fad  which  he  brings  them  to  control 
tertf  Why  was  this  'clamour  raised  against  Jerome  f  Nbl 
surely  because  he  translated  from  the  Septuagint,  for  this  was  the 
Scripture  with  which  his  opponents  were  familiar ;  but  because 
he^  translated  from  the  Hebrew  directly^  and  thereby  incurred  the 
charge  of  conducting  himself  like  a  Jew,  and  changing  the  Scrip- 
tures (the  language  in  which  the  sense  of  Scripture  was  expressed) 
from  that  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed.  To  soften  this 
tlamour,  and  to  reconcile  the  prejudices  of  his  opponents,  he  de- 
clares in  the  words  just  cited,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  blaming 
the  ancient  translators,  or  lessening  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint; 
all  which  expressions  prove  still  more  conclusively,  that  he  did 
not  translate  from  the  Septuagint :  for  how  then  could  it  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  declare,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  lessening 
its  authority  ? 

Such  is  Sir  James  Burges's  '  first  witness.'  His  second  is  no 
less  extraordinary. 

*  I  beg  leave/  he  says,  (p.  108.)'  to  bring  forward  my  secopd  wit- 
ness, which  is  no  other  than  Jerome's  own  version,  which,  instead  of 
teing  a  new  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew,  is  little  more  thaii 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  Septuagint.  The  following  table  con- 
tains a  collection  of  sundry  portions  of  Jerome's  version,  with  the  cor- 
responding passages  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Hebrew  text  literal^ 
irandated;  which  will  shew,  with  their  accordance  with  the  former, 
and  their  disagreement  with  the  latter,  from  which  source  they  must 
have  been  derived.' 

To  this  ^  second  witness'  our  answer  shall  be  very  concise.  The 
Hebrew  text,  literally  translated ,  as  Sir  James  calls  it,  is  anything 
but  that  5  it  is  the  Hebrew  text  most  vilely  distorted  from  its  true 
meaning ;  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  Bellamy's  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  which  Sir  J.  Surges  has  the  confidence  here  also 
to  produce,  without  stating  whose  it  is,  as  a  literal  translation.  It 
would  indeed  be  surprising  if  Jerome's  or  any  other  version  should 
agree  with  this.  But  such  are  the  assertions  of  Sir  James  Burges^ 
and  such  is  his  mode  of  proving  their  truth ! 

We  now  follow  Mr.  Whittaker  in  his  investigation  of  Bellamy's 
affirmations  respecting  all  modern  European  translations  having 
been  made  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate ;  these,  it  will  be 
recollected,  are  as  bold  and  positive  as  they  can  possibly  be.  'The 
common  translations,  in  all  the  European  languages,  were  made 
from  the  modern  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.'—'  From  it  (the  Vulgate) 
ai^  the  Greek,  all  the  European  translations  have  been  made.'— 
'  From  the  copy  of  Jerome  the  Latin  Vulgate  made  its  appear- 
ance; and  from  this  contaminated  fountain  all  the  European 
translations  have  been  made.'    These  and  similar  assertions  ar6 
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scattered  dirough  every  part  of  his  book.  We  before  proved  thigif 
glaring  falsehood  by  producing,  out  of  the  long  list  of  foreign 
European  versions  which,  it  is  notorious,  were  made  from  the  I{e^ 
brew,  a  few  which  happened  to  occur  to  our  recollection,  Mr. 
Whittaker  has  extended  the  list,  and  produced  no  less  than  nineteett 
translations  which  have  been  made  from  the  original  Hebrew,  net 
to  mention  many  others  which  have  been  made  from  them,  and 
therefore  have  been  virtually  derived  also  from  the  original  Hebrew 
— rnot  from  either  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate.  Translations  of 
this  kind  (he  adds)  are  so  numerous,  that  a  perfect  catalogue,  ac- 
companied with  full  proofs  that  they  i^ert  not  made  from  the 
sources  alleged  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  but  directly  from  the  Hebrew, 
would  fill  a  volume  of  considerable  dimensions.  We  think  it  per^ 
fectly  superfluous  to  follotv  him  through  his  list ;  and  shall,  there^ 
fore,  content  ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  (if  there  be  yet  any 
reader  who  doubts  the  utter  falsehood  of  Bellamy's  assertion  otl 
this  subject)  to  the  work.  Meanwhile,  we  hasten  to  the  considehi* 
tion  of  the  different  English  versions,  and  especially  of  the  present 
authorized  translation:  a  subject  of  primary  importance  to  fbe 
English  reader,  and  in  which  the  good  faith  of  the  English  govehi- 
ment  and  church  towards  the  unlearned  part  of  the  public  is  con* 
cemed  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection,  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Bellamy  on  this  subject,  supported,  as  they  now 
are,  by  Sir  J.  Burges.  *  From  the  Latin  Vulgate,'  says  the  former, 
'  all  the  European  translations  (including  aU  made  in  Engiand) 
have  been  made,  thereby  perpetuating  all  the  errors  of  the  first  trans* 
lators.' — *  The  last  revision  was  undertaken  in  the  year  l60d,  when 
fifty-four  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  universities  were  ap« 
pointed:  bnt  it  appears  that  they  confined  themselves  to  the  Septua- 
gint and  Vulgate;  so  that  this  was  only  working,  in  the  harness  of 
the  first  translators.  Indeed,  U  is  well  known  that  there  was  not 
a  Hebrew  scholar  among  them ;  the  Hebrew  language,  so  indis^ 
pensably  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  work, 
having  been  most  shamefully  neglected  in  our  universities/  {Pref. 
ii.) — *•  Our  received  version,'  chiines  in  Sir  James  Bm^es,  *  i* 
little  more  than  a  servile  translation  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate.' 
{Reasons,  p.  124.) 

Our  readers  will  probably  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject, 
if  we  first  direct  their  attention  to  the  English  translations  of  the 
Bible,  antecedent  to  our  present  authorized  one,  which  are  referred 
to  in  King  James's  directions  to  his  translators. 

The  first  was  that  of  Tyndal. 

*  Tyndal  prii^ted  the  first  edition  of  bis  Translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  1526;  of  the  Pentateacb,  in  1530;  and  of  the  prophet 
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Jonafay  in  1531  •  Speaking  of  St.  Matthew's  Hebraisms,  be  has  said,  **  if 
ought  seme  chaunged,  or  not  altogether  agreynge  with  the  Greke,  let 
the  finder  of  the  faute  consider  the  Hebrue  phrase  or  maner  of  speache 
left  in  the  Greeke  words,  whose  preterperfect  tense  and  present  tense  is 
oft  both  one,  and  the  future  tense  is  the  optative  mode  also,  and  oft  the 
imperative  mode  in  the  active  voice  and  in  the  passive  ever.  Likewise 
person  for  person,  number  for  number,  and  interrogation  for  a  condi- 
tional, and  such  like,  is  Tvith  the  Hebrues  a  common  usage."  By  a  man 
explaining  his  labour  in  this  manner,  we  shall  hardly  be  slow  to  believe 
that  a  translation  of  the  "^xjc  Books  of  Moses  from  the  Hebrew  into  Eng- 
lish*' was  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  judiciously  preferring  the  original 
to  a  version  from  it.' — Todd*s  Vindication^  pp.  22,  23. 

The  next  is  that  of  Miles  Coverdale,  the  first  Protestant  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible,  published  in  lo35;  considered  as  the  joint 
production  of  Tyndal  and  Coverdale.  On  the  sources  from  which 
this  version  was  derived,  Mr.  Whittaker  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
discussion,  (pp.  49,  ^)  which  our- limits  forbid  us  to  insert; 
after  which  he  proceeds  to  a  still  surer  evidence  of  Coverdale's 
having  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  internal  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  version  itself.  He  produces  several  instances  in 
which  this  translator  conforms  closely  to  the  Hebrew,  and  differs 
both  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  so  as  to  shew  most 
clearly  to  what  source  he  referred ;  and  among  the  rest,  one  (Isai. 
Ivii.  5.)  in  which  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  Pagninusand  Luther, 
all  give  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  with  a  certain  degree  of  incorrect- 
ness ;  and  Coverdale  alone,  differing  from  all  these,  gives  it  most 
correctly ;  a  curious  and  striking  proof  both  of  the  fact  of  Cover- 
dale's  translating  from  the  original,  and  of  his  ability  to  do  so  with 
critical  and  learned  accuracy. — {Enq.  p.  52.) 

The  Bible,  called  Mattbews's  Bible,  published  in  1537,  was 
really  edited  by  John  Rogers,  who  had  assisted  Coverdale,  and 
been  his  corrector  of  the  press. 

*  In  consequence,'  says  Mr.  Whittaker,  *  of  Tyndal's  tragical  death, 
and  the  obloquy  now  thrown  upon  his  memory,  Rogers  published  this 
Bible  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthewe,  whom  Mr.  Bellamy  seems 
to  regard  as  a  real  personage.  It  was  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whit- 
church, at  Hamburgh,  as  is  supposed,  though  it  bears  date,  London, 
A.D.  15S7*  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  says  that  Rogers  translated  the 
whole  Scriptures,  and  that  he  used  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German 
and  English  Bibles.  Johnson  also  tells  us  that  Coverdale  revised  this 
translation  ^^from  the  Hebrew"  and  it  was  in  fact  a  mere  revision  of  the 
former  Bible  undertaken  by  Coverdale  and  Rogers  together.  It  ought 
to  be  considered  as  their  joint  production  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  Bible  is  regarded  as  the  work  of  Tyndal  and  Coverdale.' — Enquiry^ 
pp.  59,60. 

The  Bible  referred  to  in  King  James's  directions,  under  <he 
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name  of  Whitchurch's  Bible,  was  published  in  1539;  it  is  called 
Archbishop  Crantner's  Bible,  in  consequence  of  that  prelate  having 
written  the  preface,  and  the  Great  Bible,  as  being  of  larger  size  than 
any  before  published. 

*  The  title-page/  says  Mr.  Whittaker,  '  informs  us  that  it  was  trans- 
lated *'  after  the  reryte  of  the  Hebrue  and  Greke  textes  by  the  dylygent 
studye  of  dy verse  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  the  forsayd  tonges," 
These  learned  men  were  Tyndal,  Coverdale  arid  Rogers.  Previous  to 
republication,  A.D.  1541,  it  was  revised  by  Cuthbert  Tonstall,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  Nicholas  Heath,  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
Worcester,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  former  of  these  is  styled  by  Anthony  h  Wood  "  a  very  good 
Grecian  and  Hebritian;"  by  Bishop  Goodwin  not  only  "  a  profound  di- 
vine," but  "  "well  skilled  in  Hebrew;"  and  by  Erasmus,  in  one  of  his  epis- 
tles, '^  homo  vitse  inculpatissimae,  utriusque  literatures  ad  unguem  doctus, 
nee  ullius  disciplinaj  rudis."  ' — pp.  62,  63. 

Of  the  Geneva  version,  as  Mr.  Todd  accurately  states,  the  New 
Testament  was  published  in  1557 ,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1560. 
It  was  prepared  by  English  refugees,  resident  at  Geneva,  during 
Mary's  persecutions.  -  The  translators  were  Coverdale,  Goodman, 
Gilby,  Whittingham,  Sampson  and  Cole,  to  whom  some  add  John 
Knox,  John  Bodleigh  and  John  PuUein.  Of  these.  Archbishop 
Newcome  has  pronounced  Coverdale,  Gilby  and  Whittingham, 
the  chief  and  most  learned.  They  state  in  their  preface,  that  they 
had  been  for  two  years  and  more,  day  and  night,  occupied  in  this 
translation.  And,  as  they  chiefly  observed  the  sense,  and  laboured 
always  to  restore  it  to  integrity,  so  they  had  most  reverently 
kept  the  propriety  of  the  words,  and  had  in  many  places  reserved 
the  Hebrew  phrases.  To  a  charge  brought  against  them,  of  profess- 
ing to  translatjs  from  their  master  Beza,  their  defender.  Dr.  Fulke, 
replies, '  It  is  a  very  impudent  slander.  The  Geneva  Bibles  do  not 
profess  to  translate  out  of  Beza's  Latin  translation,  but  out  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek:  and,  if  they  agree  not  always  with  Beza,  what 
is  that  to  the  purpose,  if  they  agree  with  the  original  text?'  {Findi- 
cation,  p.  30,  31.) 

The  last  translation  of  the  Bible,  antecedent  to  that  of  King 
James,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  published 
under  Queen  Elizabeth's  authority  in  1568;  it  was  the  authorized 
version  till  the  present  was  formed. 

*  Archbishop  Parker  had  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  work, 
different  portions  of  which  were  assigned  to  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
realm.  These  seem  again  to  have  associated  others  with  them,  so  that 
we  frequently  hear  of  men,  unmentioned  in  the  Archbishop's  list,  who 
nevertheless  had  a  share  in  this  translation.  According  to  the  best  au- 
thorities the  following  arrangement  was  adopted  in  distributing  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  translation.    The  Pentateuch  was  committed  to 
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Williftm  Alley;  Joshua;  Judges  And  Ruth  to  Richard  Davies;  the  two 
Books  of  Samuel,  two  Books  of  Kings^  and  two  of  Chronicles  to  Edwyh 
Sandys;  Ezra,  Nehemiab,  Esther  and  Job  to  Andrew  Pearson;  the 
Book  of  Psalms  to  Thomas  Bentham;  Proverbs,  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  Ecclesiastes  and  Solomon's  Song  to  Andrew  Perne ;  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  to  Robert  Home ;  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  to 
Thomas  Cole,  and  the  lesser  Prophets  to  no  less  a  character  than  Ed- 
mund Grindall,  Bishop  of  London. 

*  Fortunately  we  are  not  left  in  ignorance  of  the  attainments  of  these 
learned  men^  and  the  names  of  some  of  them  would  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  care  with  which  this  translation  was  conducted.  Dr.  Alley, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  educated  at  King's  College,  from  which  place  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  there  wrote  a  Hebrew  Grammar.  Dr.  Davies, 
Bishop  of -St.  David's,  to  which  see  he  was  promoted  from  St.  Asaph, 
had  been  employed  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Welsh  in  conjunction 
with  one  Morgan,  which  employment  he  probably  forsook  when  the 
English  version  required  his  assistance.  Dr.  Sandys  was  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  afterwards  of  London,  and  ultimately  Archbishop  of  York. 
He,  as  well  as  Dr.  Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  received  his  education 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  Strype  says  that  "  he  was  a  man 
well  skilled  in  the  original  languages."  In  a  letter  which  he  wro\e  to 
the  Archbishop,  he  complains  that  the  Hebrew  had  not  every  wher6 
been  diligently  followed  in  the  Great  Bible,  and  that  too  great  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  Munster's  Latiii  translation.  Dr.  Bcnthami, 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  had  been  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col* 
lege  in  Oxford,  and  during  his  residence  there,  Anthony  k  Wood  says 
that  *'  he  did  solely  addict  his  mind  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  to 
the  learning  of  the  Hebrew  language."  Being  ejected  from  liis  fellow- 
ship in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  he  retired  to  foreign  countries  and  became 
a  preacher  at  Zurich  and  Basle,  but  returned  on  the  accession  of  Queeii 
Elizabeth.  The  Book  of  Psalms  passed  through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cox, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  persons.  Possibly  this  prelate 
may  have  bpen  originally  appointed  by  Parker,  since  Bentham  was  nol 
nominated  by  the  Archbishop,  but  by  the  Queen.  Dr.  Grindall  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  College  in  Cambridge,  and,  as  well  as  Bentham, 
resided  abroad  during  Queen  Mary's  reign.  On  his  return  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — 
His  literary  attainments  in  every  branch  of  theological  learning  have 
never  been  doubted,  and  have  been  so  well  described  by  his  biographer, 
Strype,  that  to  enlarge  here  upon  them  would  be  superfluous. — IFhit-' 
takers  Enquiry,  pp.  64 — 67» 

We  now  turn  to  our  present  authorized  version,  against  which 
the  calumnies  and  insults  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and  Sir  James  Burges  are 
principally  directed.  It  must  be  superfluous  to  dwell^  at  any  length, 
on  the  singular  care  and  pains  taken  in  the  formation  of  diis  great 
national  work.  The  King  addressed  a  letter  to  his  arebbi^ops  and 
bishops^  requiring  them  to  inform  themselves  of  all  such  learned 
meti  V^id!iin  their  severail  diot^s^^,  as  ketving  especial  skill  in  tkt  Hi- 
brew 
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brew  and  Greek  tongues^  have  taken -pains  in  their  private  studies 
of  the  Scriptures,  for  the  clearing  of  any  obscurities  either  in^Ae 
Jiebrew  or  in  the  Greek,  or  touching  any  difficulties  or  mistaking!! 
in  the  former  English  translation.  A  careful  selection  of  these  per- 
sons was  made  for  conducting  the  translation  of  th^  several  parts 
of  the  Bible,  and  regulations  were  made  by  which  each  book,  and 
each  division  of  the  Bible,  were  submitted  in  turn  to  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  body.  After  being  thus  prepared,  the  whole  underwent 
two  or  three  revisions  from  committees  specially  appointed  for 
tlie  purpose.  In  cases  of  difficulty  4etters  were  addressed  to  learned 
persons,  requesting  their  opinion.  More  than  three  years  were  spent 
in  preparing  the  work  in  this  laborious  manner.  Thus  it  had  the  be- 
nefit of  all  the  theological  learning  and  talent  to  be  found  at  that 
time  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  this,  not  hastily  applied,  but  with  the 
most  ample  time  for  due  investigation  and  deliberation.  It  is  oqr 
firm  opinion,  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record,  in  any  age,  or  ia 
any  nation,  of  a  great  public  work  of  a  literary  nature,  having  been 
conducted  with  such  anxious  care  to  guard  against  error,  as  the  pre- 
sent authorized  translation'of  the  Bible. 

But,  says  Mr.  Bellamy,  all  the  care  that  could  be  employed  in 
selecting  persons  for  the  task  was  of  no  avail,  for  no  persons  pro- 
perly qualified  could  be  found.  *  The  Hebrew  language  had  then 
been  most  shximejully  neglected  in  our  Universities.' — *  It  is  VDell 
known  that  there  was  not  a  critical  Hebrew  scholar  among  them/ 
(the  persons  employed  on  the  authorized  translation.)  We  know 
i^ot  that  we  ever  encountered  a  more  severe  trial  of  our  patience 
than  in  finding  a  person,  like  Mr.  Bellamy,  mean  in  talents,  devoid 
of  all  general  information,  without  a  particle  of  classical  educatioo, 
bred,  as  we  understand,  to  a  mechanic  trade,  and  who  has  deserted 
that  trade  to  pick  up  a  few  scraps  of  Hebrew,  daring  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  this  presumptuous  manner  on  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  their  own,  or  any  other 
age. 

Let  us  hear,  however,  Mr.  Whittaker. 

*  Had  this  gentleman  (meaning  Mr.  Bellamy)  consulted  any  histori- 
cal authority,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  investigated  the  characters  of 
our  translators,  he  would  have  found  that  many  of  them  were  cele- 
brated Hebrew  scholars,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  th^ 
sacred  language  was  at  that  time  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  extent  i^i 
England  than  it  has  ever  beensince.  We  have  already  seen  that  twelve 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  printed  before  the  year  1527)  four 
of  which  were  published  in  one  year.  Ever  since  the  firet  dawn  of  lite- 
rature in  Europe,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages 
had  been  an  object  of  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  The  turn  which  reli- 
gious controversy  took  at  the  birth  of  the  Reformation  compelled  all 
learned  men  to  take  their  authorities  from  the  inspired  text^  and  not 
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from  a  Romish  version. — In  the  year  1540,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ap- 
pointed regular  Hebrew  Professors,  and  the  consequences  of  this  measure 
tvere  instantaneous.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  no  person  who  pretended 
to  eminence  as  a  learned  man  was  ignorant  of  this  language,  and  so  very 
^Common  did  it  become,  that  the  ladies  of  noble  families  frequently  made 
it  one  of  their  accomplishments.  We  do  not  require  to  be  told  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that,  when  Capnio,  Luther,  Pagninus  and  Felix  Pra- 
tensis  flourished.  Christians  indeed  knew  vert;  little  of  Hebrew,  Neither 
must  the  public  he  informed  that,  in  the  age  which  produced  such  men 
as  Bellarmine,  Sixtus  Senensis,  ^jlontanus,  Buxtorf  and  Morinus,  and 
educated  scholars  like  Cappellus,  Walton  and  Pole,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land found  none  of  his  subjects  competent  to  translate  the  Scriptures 
from  the  original  Hebrew  only,  but  employed  men  who  had  not  a  a  single 
critical  Hebrew  scholar  among  thtm,  and  were  compelled  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  Does  Mr.  Bellamy  imagine  that 
the  dauntless  effrontery  with  which  he  makes^  these  assertions  will  pass 
as  a  guarantee  for  their  truth,  or  that  all  records  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  have  perished? 

*  Under  Qu^en  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  who  were  not  only  the 
patrons  of  learning  by  their  institutions,  but  examples  of  it  in  their  own 
persons,  Hebrew  literature  prospered  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  under 
the  last  of  these  monarchs  attained  its  greatest  splendour.  The  Univer- 
sities, and  all  public  bodies  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  flourished  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  and  at  this  happy  juncture  our  translation  was 
made.  Every  circumstance  had  been  conspiring  during  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  century  to  extend  the  study  of  Hebrew.  The  attempts  of 
the  Papists  to  check  the  circulation  of  the  translations,  the  zeal  of  the 
Protestants  to  expose  the  Vulgate  errors,  the  novelty  of  theological 
speculations  to  society  at  large,  and  even  the  disputes  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  gave  an  animated  vigour  to  the  study  of  the  original  Scrip- 
tures which  has  never  since  been  witnessed.' — Enquiry,  pp.  99 — 104. 

After  this  just  and  forcible  statement^  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  one  particular  testimony  to  the  literary  character  of  the  age, 
incidentally  adduced  by  Mr.  Todd.  It  comes  from  the  pen  of  a 
contemporary,  Dr.  George  Hakewill,  in  a  work  first  published  in 
1627. 

*  **  This  latter  age,"  he  says,  "  hath  herein  (in  grammar)  excelled  so 
farre,  that  all  the  great  learned  scollers,  who  have  of  late  risen,  spe- 
cially if  they  adhered  to  the  Reformed  churches,  have  been  by  the 
fryers,  and  such  like  people,  in  a  kinde  of  scorne,  termed  gramma- 
rians. But  these  grammarians — are  they  who  have  presented  us»with  so 
many  exact  translations  out  ofGreke  and  Hebrew  into  Latine,  and  again 
out  of  Latine  into  other  languages.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  ex- 
quisite helpe  of  dictionaries,  lexicons  and  grammars,  in  this  latter  age, 
beyond  the  precedent,  not  only  for  the  easier  learning  of  the  westerne 
languages,  Latine,  Italian,  Spanish  and  French  ;  but  especially  the 
Easterne,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriacke,  the  Arabique.  Of 
all  the  auncient  Fathers,  but  only  two  (among  the  LatinesSt.  Hierome^* 
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and  Origen  among  the  Grecians)  are  found  to  have  excelled  in  the 
Orientall  languages ;  this  last  century  having  afforded  more  skilfull  men 
that  way  than  the  other  fifteene  since  Christ." ' — Todd*s  Vindkalion^ 
p.  66. 

But  the  imputations  of  Mr.  Bellamy  are  not  confined  to  the 
age  in  which  th'^e  version  was  made ;  they  are  applied  also  to  the 
individuals  engaged  in  it. — *  It  is  well  known  (he  says)  that  there 
was  not  a  critical  Hebrew  scholar  among  them.'  Weil  known !  Is 
it  even  suspected  by  any  one,  whose  talents  or  acquirements  rank  a 
single  step  higher  than  his  own  ? 

In  order  to  confute  this  slanderous  imputation  on  the  venerable 
men,  to  whose  services  on  this  great  occasion  posterity  has  been 
so  much  indebted,  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Whittaker  have  taken 
pains  in  collecting  such  historical  notices  as  have  been  preserved 
respecting  them.  It  has  happened,  it  is  true,  that  many  of  them, 
persons  of  retired  habits  and  unassuming  learning,  respected  as 
they  were  in  their  immediate  sphere,  have  left  no  record  of  their 
talents  and  acquirements  to  posterity,  beyond  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  selected  to  assist  in  this  work.  But,  respecting  a 
large  portion  of  them,  sufficient  is  known  to  claim  for  them  a  very 
high  rank  of  eminence,  both  as  men  of  general  learning  and  as 
theologians,  and  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  extent  of  their  quali- 
fications as  translators  of  the  Bible  from' the  original  tongues. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  particular 
history  of  each  individual ;  but  we  deem  it  so  important  to  afford 
a  complete  confutation  of  the  calumnious  assertions  which  have 
been  made,  that  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  wholly  to  pass 
them  over. 

Among  the  learned  persons  then  employed  on  our  authorized 
translation  are  found  the  following  : — 

Lancelot  Andrews,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  man 
who  has  always  been  ranked  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  age, 
well  known  for  his  attainments  in  theology  and  other  branches  of 
learning,  and  declared  by  Bishop  Buckeridge,  who  preached  his 
funeral  sermon,  to  have  understood  fifteen  languages. 

John  Overal,  fiishop  of  Norwich,  author  of  several  wqJI  known 
works,  a  person  eminent  for  his  great  attainments  in  theological 
learning,  to  which  he  was  solely  indebted  for  his  advancement. 

Adrian  Saravia,  the  intimate  friend  of  Hooker  and  Whitgift,  who 
is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  been  educated  in  all  kinds  of 
literature,  in  his  younger  days ;  especially  in  several  languages. 

Robert  Teigh,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  called  by  Anthony 
Wood,  '  an  excellent  textuary',  and  a  profound  linguist,  and  there- 
fore employed  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.' 

William  Bedwell,  esteemed  the  first  Arabic  scholar  of  his  time, 
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and  author  of  several  works  connected  with  oriental  literature;  to 
him  the  learned  Dr.  E.  Pocock  and  Dr.  J^igbtfoot  ivere  indebted 
for  instruction  and  acquirements  in  that  language. 

Edward  Lively,  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  who 
is  said  tp  have  been  exceeded  by  none  of  that  age  in  oriental  lite^ 
rature*  The  translation  was  retarded  by  his  death^  which  occurred 
during  its  progress.  He  published,  among  other  works,  annotations 
oq  five  of  the  minor  prophets,  with  a  Latin  interpretation  ad  nor^ 
mam  Hebraica  veritatis. 

Laurence  Chaderton,  afterwards  Master  of  Emanuel  College, 
of  whom  it  is  stated,  in  a  life  of  him  published  by  Dillingham, 
that  he  was  '  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  a  diligent  investigator  of  the  Rabbinical  writings,  as 
ffir  as  they  were  useful  for  scriptural  interpretation.' 

Thomas  Harrison,  Vice-master  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge, 
who,  in  a  work  entitled  Harrisonus  honoratus,  &.c.  a  C.  Dale- 
champio  Cantab.  1632,  is  mentioned  as  very  distinguished  '  ob 
eximiam  Hebraei  Graecique  idiomatis  peritiam.' 

John  Reinolds,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Oxford, 
who  also  died  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  is  described 
by  Wood  as  '  most  prodigiously  seen  in  all  kinds  of  learning, 
most  excellent  in  all  tongues,'  a  living  library  and  a  third  Uni- 
versity; and  Hall  says  of  him,  that  '  the  memorie,  the  reading, 
of  tliat  man,  were  near  to  a  miracle.' 

Richard  Kilby,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  who  left,  among  the 
fruits  of  his  learning.  Commentaries  on  Exodus,  chiefly  formed 
from  the  monuments  of  the  Rabbins  and  Hebrew  interpreters. 

Miles  Smith,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who,  together 
Mfith  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  a  final  revisor  of  the  trans- 
lation. Anthony  Wood  says  of  him,  '  so  conversant  was  he  and 
expert,  in  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac  and  Arabic,  that  he  made  them  as 
familiar  to  him,  almost,  as  his  native  tongue.  Hebrew  also  he  had 
at  his  fingers'  ends.'     He  wrote  the  preface  to  this  translation. 

Willi^n[)  Dakins,  described  by  Ward  as  having  been  thought  fit 
to  be  employed  in  this  work  '  for  his  skill  in  the  original  tongues.' 

Henry  SavJI,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Savil,  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  Provost  of  Eton,  a  most  learned  man  as  well  as  a 
munificent  patron  of  learning ;  editor  of  Chrysostom's  works. 

John  Bois,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars 
of  the  age ;  described  also  as  extreii;ie\y  well  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  language,  of  which  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  at  a 
very  early  age. 

Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  final  revisors  of  the 
work,  of  whom  it  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood,  that  he  became  so 
complete  in  divinity,  so  well  skilled  in  languages,  so  read  in  the 
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Fathers  and  Schoolmen^  so  judicious  in  making  use  of  his  readings, 
that  at  length  he  was  found  to  be  no  longer ' a.  $oldier>  but  a  coni'^ 
mander  in  chief  in  the  spiritual  warfare. 

To  these  we  will  only  add  the  names  of  Harding,  King,  Spald* 
ing  and  Byng,  all  ofz^hom  held  the  situations  of  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  their  respective  universities. 

Such  are  a  few*  (and  but  a  few)  amongst  those  brilliant  lights 
of  learning,  the  illustrious  and  venerable  sons  of  our  church,  the 
champions  of  her  faith,  the  ornaments  of  the  nge  in  which  they 
lived,  of  whom  Mr*  Bellamy  has  dared  to  speak  with  contempt,  as 
mean  in  attainments,  and  01  qualified  for  the  office  committed  to 
tl^m.  The  only  excuse  that  can  possibly  be  framed  for  him  is, 
that  he  laboured  under  complete  ignorance  of  the  truth  :  but  who 
can  allow  the  validity  of  such  an  excuse,  in  a  case  where  this  foul 
defamation  of  the  illustrious  dead  is  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
injurious  consequences  among  those  who  have  been  taught  to  con- 
fide in  their  valuable  labours  ? 

Far  other  than  this  has  been  the  judgment  pronounced  on  our 
authorized  translators  and  their  work,  by  persons  really  competent 
to  decide  on  their  nierits.  Unwilling  as  we  are  to  enlarge  on  the 
testimonies  to  this  effect,  we  are  still  tempted  to  think  that  the 
chaste  and  simple  eloquence  of  the  following  passage,  written  by 
Dr.  Tield,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  soon  after  the  formation  of  our 
present  version,  will  find  pardon  with  our  readers  for  its  introduc- 
tion. 

'  "  Lest  either  the  strangeness  of  the  language  wherein  these  Holy 
books  were  written,  or  the  deepness  of  the  mysteries,  or  the  multi- 

•  Sir  J.  Burges,  in  his  Keplv  to  Mr.  Todd,  has  the  confidence  to  say  (p.  28)  that, 
on  examining  his  (Mr.  Todd's)  account  of  the  translators,  he  finds  onlj  nine  to  whom 
he  himself  ascribes  any  knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  and  that,  from  this  number,  two  are  to 
be  deducted,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  seven.  Tliis  statement  is  so  grossly  inac- 
curate, that  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  he  thought  of  giving  the  fact.  First,  the  two,  that 
he  mentions,  are  not  to  be  deducted :  for  one  of  them,  Bois,  though  specially  employed 
on  the  Apocrypha,  was  a  reviser  of  the  whole;  and  the  other,  Professor  Lively,  though 
he  died  before  the  work  was  completed,  lived  long  enough  to  render  material  assist* 
ance.  Secondly,  instead  of  nine,  Mr.  Todd  mentions  no  less  than  seventeen,  respecting 
whom  some  notice  is  produced  either  tJiat  they  were  professors  of  Hebrew,  or  specially 
versed  in  Hebrew,  or  generally  skilled  in  languages  so  as  manifestly  to  include  the  He- 
brew. But,  thirdly,  how  can  he  affirm  that  Mr.  Todd,  or  any  oneclse,  ascribes  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  only  to  those,  respecting  whom  some  particular  testimony  happens 
to  be  discovered  ?  No  doubt  is  entertained  by  any  one  who  understands  the  matter,  that 
they  were  all  well  skilled  in  the  original  tongues,  and  excellently  qualified  for  the  office 
to  which  they  were  appointed.  It  is  really  singular  that,  in  opposition  to  Bellamy  and 
Sir  J.  Burges,  who  pretend  to  dispute  their  competence,  (which  was  never  called  in 
question  before,)  there  should  be  at  this  late  period  the  means  of  bringing  positive 
testimony  to  the  qualifications  of  so  many  amongst  them.  The  inference  respec^ng  the 
rest  is,  that  they  were,  undoubtedly,  equally  well  qualified,  although  we  can  bring 
now  no  proof  of  it  besides  their  liaving  been  most  carefully  selected  in  a  learned  age 
for  this  important  task,  and  having  performed  it  so  well. 
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plicily  of  hidden  senses  contained  in  them,  should  any  way  hinder  us 
from  the  elear  view  and  pcrfeet  beholding  of  that  heavenly  brightness, 
God  hath  called  and  assemble*  into  his  church  out  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  out  of  all  people  that  dwell  under  the  arch  of  heaven, 
men  abmnding  in  all  secular  teaming  and  knowledge^  andjilled  with  the  un- 
derstandmg  of  hdy  things,  which  might  turn  these  Scriptures  and  Books  of 
God  into  the  tongues  of  every  nation;  and  might  unseed  this  book,  so  fast 
elasped  and  sealed,  and  manifest  and  open  the  mysteries  therein  contained^ 
not  only  by  lively  voice,  but  by  writings  to  be  carried  down  unto  afl  posterir 
fics» — From  hence,  as  from  the  pleasant  and  fruitful  fierds  warered  with 
the  silver  dew  of  Hermon,  the  people  of  God  are  nourished  with  all 
saving  food;  Hence  the  thiretof  languishing^  souls  is  restinguished,  as 
from  the  most  pure  fountains  of  living  water,  and  the  everlasting  rivers 
of  paradise^  Hence  the  wont  of  needy  souls  is  supplied  as  out  of  the 
best  and  richest  store-bouse  in  the  world.  Hence  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
are  armed,  as  out  of  the4>est  armoury,  that  they  may  be  able  to  over- 
^irow  the  madness  of  infidels  and  the  furies  of  hereticks.  From  hence, 
as  out  of  the  school  of  all  heavenly  virtues,  all  the  life,  manners  and 
duties  of  men  are  framed  and  fashioned  aright;  the  unlearned  are 
taught ;  the  learned  are  exercised ;  they  that  are  fallen  are  holpen  that 
'  they  may  be  able  to  rise  again ;  they  that  stand  are  preserved  from  the 
danger  o^failing.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  honest,  nothing  profitable, 
pleasant,  great  or  rare  and  excellent,  tending  either  to  instruction,  god- 
liness of  life,  or  the  attaining  of  endless  happiness,  but  here  it  may  he 
found." ' — l^odd^s  Vindication,  preface,  pp.  xi.  xii. 

From  the  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  this 
version  was  made,  and  of  the  individuals  employed  upon  it,  we  now 
turn  to  meet  another  objection  advanced  on  the  same  side  by  Mr. 
Bellamy's  coadjutor,  Sir  James  Bland  Burgee.  This  gentleman, 
referring  to  what  took  place  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference, 
quotes  the  King's  words  '  that  he  had  never  yet  seen  a  Bible  well 
translated  into  English,  though  he  thought  the  Geneva  the  worst  ;* 
and  thence  infers  '  that  the  sole  reason,  assigned  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  translation,  was,  the  notoriously  corrupted  state  of  all 
the  other  existing  versions.'  {Enquiry,  p.  1 18).  Now  we  beg  to 
ask,  where  does  he  find  this  complaint  of  the  notoriously  corrupted 
state  of  existing  versions  ?  James  merely  says  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  Bible  well  translated,  words,  which,  as  Mr.  Todd  justly  remarks, 
can  inriply  no  more,  than  that  as  yet  he  had  seen  no  English  Bible, 
in  which  there  were  not  passages  capable  of  improvement.  Had 
not  this  been  his  meaning,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  great  in- 
consistency, in  afterwards  directing  his  translators  to  follow  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  English  versions,  as  far  as  the  original  would  permit.' 

*  As  to  the  particular  censure,'  Mr.  Todd  proceeds,  *  of  the  Geneva 
Bibleji  it  was  probably  uttered  for  private  reasons,  unconnected  with 
its  merits  as  a  translation.  For,  indeed,  against  the  notes  annexed  to 
the  Geneva  translation  (and  not  the  version  itself)  his  Mftjesty  publicly 
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contended,  pronouncmg  some  of  them  very  partial,  untrue,  seditious, 
&c/ — p.  $1.  \  ^ 

Sir  James  Surges  quotes  the  King's  instructions  to  tte  translators, 
and  infers  from  them  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  that  they 
should  frame  a  new  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  only, 
a  collation  or  revision  of  the  existing  English  versions.  Now, 
even  if  this  were  the  case,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  there 
tvduld  be  any  ground  for  the  conclusion  at  vhich  he  aims,  that  our 
present  version  is  '  little  more  than  a  servile  translation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagmt  and  Vulgate.'  We  have  seen  that  the  previous  English  ver- 
sions, Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  the  Geneva^  &c.  were  all  made  by 
persons  well  skilled  in  Hebrew,  and  bear  internal  proofs  of  having 
been  drawn  from  the  original  tongue  as  the  sole  authority,  not 
from  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate.  U,  therefore,  it  were  true 
that  our  present  version  was  made  from  the  preceding,  without  any 
reference  to  the  original,  it  would  still  be  most  untrue  that  this  ver- 
aon  was  made  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Septuagint  or  the 
Vulgate.  But  his  inference  from  the  king's  instructions  is  so  con- 
trary to  their  true  and  obvious  meaning,  that  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
how  he  could  have  fallen  into  so  grievous  a  misapprehension.  The 
instructions,  to  which  he  refers  particularly,  are  the  Jst  and  the 
14th.     They  are  as- follows; 

1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church  commonly  called  '  the 
Bishops'  Bible,'  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  ori- 
ginal will  permit,* 

14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with 
the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thews's,  Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

Sir  James  omits  the  15th  instruction,  (probably  it  was  not  found 
in  his  copy,)  which  Mr.  Todd  (p.  i  I.)  supplies  from  Bishop 
Burnet's  copy  derived  from  Dr.  Ravis,  one  of  the  translators.  It 
directs  that  three  or  four  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in 
either  of  the  Universities,  not  employed  in  translating,  should  be 
^  overseers  of  the  translation  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek.* 

Now,  how  any  man  in  his  senses  could  understand  from  these 
directions,  that  the  translators  were  not  to  make  a  new  translation 
from  the  original,  is  to  u^  wholly  inconceivable.  The  Ist  instruc- 
tion says  that  the  ordinary  Bible  'then  in  use  was  to  be  as  little 
altered,  as  the  truth  of  the  original  would  permit.  What  was  this, 
but  to  imply  that  it  was  to  be  altered  wherever  the  original  re-  . 
quired  P  in  other  words,  that  the  original  was  always  to  be  assumed 
as  the  basis,  the  sole  standard  authority  to  which  reference  was  to 
be  made,  but  that  the  sense  of  the  original,  when  correctly  ascer- 

*  In  a  more  correct  copy  followed  b^  Mr.  Todd,  it  stands  '  as  the  truth  of  the 
original  will  permit.' 
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tained,  was  to  be  expressed,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  in  die  worda 
of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  Precisely  the  same  meaning  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  1 4th  instruction.  It  directs,  from  what  other 
translations  the  words  are  to  be  adopted  when  they  agree  better 
mth  the  text  than  those  of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  With  what  text  ? 
can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  meant,  with  the  original  text ;  and 
that  this  original  text  was  to  be  the  basb  of  the  whole  ?  Then 
a<'ain,  the  15th  instruction  expressly  mentions  the  '  translation  as 
well  Hebrew  as  Greek,'  implying  the  fullest  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  made  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 

Greek  of  the  New.  ^  ,      ,  -r     i-    .     ,  •     , 

It  is  clear,  then,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  drift  of  the  king  s 
instructions  is  this.  The  translators  were  to  ascertain,  with  their 
best  critical  skill,  the  sense  of  the  original  text,  and  to  make  that 
text  their  sole  autliority ;  in  expressing  the  sense  in  English, 
they  were  to  employ  in  the  first  instance  the  words  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  where  they  rightly  gave  the  meaning.  Where  the  Bishops' 
Bible  did  not  convey  the  sense,  they  were  to  apply  to  the  words  of 
Whitchurch's,  Matthews's,  &c. ;  where  none  of  these  correctly  gave 
the  sense^of  the  original,  they  were  of  course  to  express  it  in  words 
of  their  own.  The  king  wisely  considered  that  it  would  be  very 
injurious  needlessly  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  people  by  alter- 
ing the  words  of  the  Bibles  with  which  they  had  been  familiar,  where 
the  sense  did  not  require  it ;  and,  therefore,  ordered  that  those 
words  should  be  retained,  where,  in  justice  to  the  original,  this 
could  be  done. 

-  But  we  have  to  meet  Sir  James  Surges  on  another  point,  in 
which  he  has  fallen  into  error — we  use  tlie  mildest  word  that  our 
sense  of  duty  to  the  public  permits  us  to  employ  :  sincerely  regret- 
ting, at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  have  thought  proper,  in 
reference  to  what  we  stated  on  this  very  subject,  to  accuse  us  of 
a  gross  and  wilful  suppression  of  the  truth ;  as  if  he  were  anxious 
to  prove  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of  John  Bellamy,  as  well 
in  language,  as  in  knowledge  and  humility!  He  says  (p.  122.)  that 
the  translators  themselves  acknowledge,  in  their  preface,  that  they 
did  not  make  a  new  translation.  We  before  desired  the  reader 
to  recollect  that  they  entitle  their  work  *  The  Holy  Bible,  trans- 
lated out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  trans- 
lations diligently  compared  and  revised;'  and  quoted  a  passage 
from  the'ur  preface  in  which  tliey  say,  ^  if  you  ask  what  they  (the 
translators)  had  before  them,  truly  it  was  the  Hebrew  text  of  t/ie 
Old  Testament,  the  Greek  of  the  New.*  We  now  produce  ano- 
ther equally  to  the  purpose. '  *  The  scriptures  in  these  tongues,  (the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek,)  *  we  set  before  us  to  translate,  being  the 
tongues  wherein  God  was  pleased  to  speak  to  his  church  by  his 
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frophets  and  apostles.'  Ail  this  is  as  plain  as  language  can  be. 
f,  therefore,  they  did  not  translate  from  the  original  tongues, 
they  were  disingenuous  towards  the  public ;  and,  if  they  have 
any  where  stated  that  they  did  not,  they  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves.  How  then  does  Sir  J.  Burges  support  his  charge 
against  them  ?  He  quotes  a  passage  from  the  preface,  in  which  they 
say,  '  they  never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  they  should  need  to 
make  a^iew  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one ; 
but  tbeir  endeavour  and  mark  was,  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or, 
out  of  many  good  ones,  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be 
excepted  against.'  The  meaning  of  these  words,  especially  when 
coupled  with  those  before  quoted,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  the 
slightest  doubt.  The  translators  intended,  out  of  many  good  trans- 
lations, to  make  one  better :  how  ?  by  referring  to  the  original, 
ascertaining  critically  its  sense,  and  then  expressing  it  in  the  words 
of  one  of  those  translations,  if  they  would  suit,  and,  if  not,  in  a 
correcter  form.  This  they  were  instructed  to  do;  this  they  aflSroi 
that  they  did,  and  this  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  proved  by  internal 
evidence  that  they  did.  *  They  forgot  not  the  deference  due  to 
preceding  versions,  they  admitted  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
them,  yet  looked  to  nothing,  as  authorityy  but  the  original  tongtie.' 
— Toddy  p.  47.  So  much  ground  is  there  for  Sir  J.  Burges's  ca- 
lumnious imputation,  from  the  very 'words  which  he  adduces  to 
support  it. 

We  now  turn  to  accompany  Mr.  Whittaker  in  the  further 
consideration  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  merits  as  a  translator.  We  pro- 
duced, from  his  first  part,  such  glaring  proofs  of  his  ignorance  in 
the  plainest  principles  of  Hebrew,  as  we  thought  must  more  than 
suffice  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  reader,  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  should  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  multiplying 
them  to  any  extent  that  might  be  desired.  Mr.  Whittaker  has 
spared  us  the  trouble  of  any  further  investigation;  for  he  has  put 
his  patience  to  the  severe  trial  of  making  a  list  of  the  principal 
blunders,  and  produced  such  a  mass  as  must  be  perfectly  astonish- 
ing even  to  those  who  are  best  acqi^inted  with  our  former  articles 
on  the  subject. 

*  It  was  intended  (Mr.  Whittaker  says)  to  give  a  list  of  certain  pas- 
sages from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  accompanied  with  proofs  of  the  incor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Bellamy's  translation;  but,  upon  entering  into  a  calcu- 
lation of  their  number,  it  very  soon  appeared  that  they  would  increase 
the  bulk  of  this  volume  far  beyond  the  author's  intention.  A  selection 
of  about  half  their  .number  has  therefore  been  made,  and  it  was 
thought  proper  to  place  them  in  an  Appendix.  Those  mistakes  which 
have  arisen  from  giving  words  a  different  sense  from  that  which  they 
really  bear,  or  other  senses  which  they  may  in  some  cases  require, 
•    u  3  comprising 
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comprising  all  perversions  which  do  not  involve  the  chai'ge  of  gramma- 
tical ignorance,  will  not  be  noticed  at  aU.  Had  any  attempt  been 
made  to  collect  such  errors,  the  pile  would  have  been  gigantic.  By 
referring  to  the  Appendix  the  reader  will  find  that  our  author  has  made 
futures,  preterites;  active  verbs,  passive;  infinitive  verbs,  participles; 
and  confounded  all  the  conjugations  and  tehses  together  in  a  mass  of 
indescribable  confusion.  Nouns  are  made  verbs  and  verbs  nouns,  pro- 
nouns are  metamorphosed  into  conjunctions,  and  conjunctions  into  pro- 
nouns; in  short,  Mr.  Bellamy  has  used  all  the  parts  of  speecWndiscri- 
minately  for  one  another,  as  if  his  translation  had  been  the  effect  of 
blind  chance.  Had  not  this  gentleman  made  very  many  professions  of 
rendering  the  Hebrew  word  for  word,  and  in  the  most  literal  manner 
possible,  we  might  have  imagined  that  he  «bad  occasionally  made  an 
.  active  verb  passive,  or  vke  versdy  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  to  make  his 
periods  more  melodious  and  pleasing  to  English  ears;  but  his  own  Ian* 
guage  renders  this  supposition  impossible,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
his  ungrammatical  alterations  do  not  produce  this  effect,  but  always  ren- 
der the  sentences  more  harsh,  as  well  as  more  obscure,  than  they  are  in 
the  English  Bible.'-^Eiiquiry,  p.  282—284. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Whittaker's  '  Enquiry/  a  second 
part  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  new  translation  of  the  Bible  has  appeared. 
— He  has  himself  told  us  that,  when  he  published  his  first  part,  he 
had  devoted  not  less  than  twenty  years  to  this  work :  considering 
with  how  little  advantage  this  long  period  had  been  employed,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  addition  of  a  few  months  would  much 
affect  his  competence  as  a  translator.  Our  readers,  therefore,  will 
not  be  surprized  to  hear  that,  in  his  second  part,  he  is  still  himself; 
the  same  in  ignorance  both  of  Hebrew  and  of  English,  in  blunder- 
ing, in  carelessness,  in  arrogant  vaunting  of  his  own  opinion,  and  in 
insolent  contempt  of  that  of  all  others.  We  have  been  hesitating 
whether  it  could  be  worth  while  to  produce  any  specimens  of  his 
blunders  from  this  part,  and  we  only  determine  to  do  so  from  the 
recollection  that  there  is  one  person  (perhaps  two)  who  will  believe 
in  the  fidelity  and  correctness  of  his  translation. 

In  the  impossibility  of  producing  even  a  hundredth  part  of  those 
w^hich  are  to  be  found,  we  will,  for  the  present,  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus. 

V.  7.  ^  But  the  children  of  Israel  encreased,  thus  they  brought  forth 
and  multiplied,  for  they  became  exceedingly  mighty :  and  Jilled  the 
land  before  them.' 

To  say  nothing  of  his  rendering  the  copulative  1  in  this  one 
verse  by  four  different  words,  buty  thus,  and,  for,  he  translates 
K7l3J^1  '  and  filled,'  as  if  it  were  the  third  pers.  plur.  with  <  the 
children  of  Israel'  for  the  nominative.  Now  the  word  is  the  third 
pers.  fetn.  sing.  fut.  in  niph.  (with  •)  conversive)  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  impleta  est,  manifestly  agreeing  with  PKH,  irapleta  e^t 
'  '  ,  terra 
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terra  iis,  which  he  has  rendered,  through  sheer  ignorance,  as  if 
it  was  '  impleverunt  (illi)'.  In  addition  to  this,  he  translates 
the  preposition  JIK  *  before/  instead  of  *  with/  its  most  usual  and 
its  obvious  sense  in  this  place. 

V.  9.  Received  Translation — '  And  he  (the  king  of  Egypt)  said 
unto  his  people.  Behold,  the  people  of  thevchildren  of  l6rael  are 
more  and  mightier  than  weJ*  The  words  of  tlie  hitter  clause  are 
=15Dp  DlSjn  nn.  The  words  11  and  OUy  are  manifestly  ad- 
jectives,  and  being  followed  by  tlie  preposition  D  are  used,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  in  a  comparative  sense, 
*  more  (or  more  numerous)  and  mightier  than  we,'  the  verb  '  are* 
being  supplied  in  italics,  as  obviously  necessary  to  the  sense. 
Mr.  Bellamy  renders  the  latter  clause  '  a  multitude  which  will  be 
stronger  than  us.'  Andhecomplacently  adds,  *  This  (the  received 
translation)  does  not  agree  with  the  history ;  for,  had  the  Hebrews 
been  more  and  mightier  than  the  Egyptians,  they  might  have  de* 
livered  themselves  without  the  interference  of  the  divine  power. 
Tliere  is  no  authority  for  the  word  are;  and  the  word  oivari  reads 
and  will  be  stronga.'  Here  is  error  on  error!  1  st.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  his  assertion  that  (he  received  translation 
does  not  agree  with  the  history.  He  forgets  that  the  Egyptian  is 
speaking,  and,  in  his  fear,  represents  the  Israelites  as  become  more 
numerous  and  stronger  than  his  own  people ;  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  actually  were  so.     2.  He  renders  2*1  as  a  substantive, 

wlieceas  it  is  clearly  an  adjective.  3.  He  falsely  charges  the  trans- 
lators with  inserting  are  *  without  authority.'  They  insert  it,  <as 
he  himself  insects  words  continually,)  expressly  marking  it  initalics, 
to  shew  that  there  is  no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew^  but  that 
it  is  necessary  to  es&press  the  sense  in  English..  4.  He  renders  the 
copulative  ^  as  a  pronoun  relative  *  which.'  5.  He  makes  the 
tremendous  blunder  of  taking  Divy  for  a  verb  in  the  future  '  will 
be  stronger,'  whereas  it  is  a  noun  adjective,  as  his  own  words  mani- 
festly shew :  or  if  he  knew  0)20^  to  be  an  adjective,  but  inserts  *  will 
be'  to  complete  the  sense,  then  he  actually  commits  the  very  error 
which  he  falsely  charges  upon  the  translators. 

We  give  V.  10.  of  his  translation,  as  a  specimen  of  his  English, 
and  of  his  skill  in  punctuation,  the  latter  being  a  point  on  which,  as 
we  know,  he  particularly  prides  himself. 

*  Come,  we  will  do  wisely  with  him:  or  he  will  multiply,  for  it  will 
be,  when  ye  proclaim  war,  if  joining  also  himself  with  our  enemies; 
then  he  will  ight  against  us,  and  ascend  out  of  the  Jand/ 

V.  12.  R.  T.  '  Apd  they<the  Egyptians)  were  grieved  because 
of  ihe  children  of  Israel.'  The  meaning  is  clear;  the  Egyptians 
were  grieved  on  account  of  the  increase  and  strength  of  the  Is- 

u  4  raelites^ 
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raelites.  The  word  rendered  *  because  of/  is  »JB©,  which  fre- 
quently bears  this  sense.  See  Deut.  xxviii.  20.  Nehem.  v.  15,&c. 
If  ow  Mr.  Bellamy  translates  *  and  they  lamented  before  the  face 
of  the  children  of  Israel/  a  rendering  which,  even  if  tolerated  by 
the  Hebrew,  (which  is  doubtful,)  departs  most  widely  from  the 
sense;  since  it  expresses,  not  that  the  Israelites  were  the  cause  of 
their  lamenting,  but  that  they  lamented  in  their  presence,  which 
must  be  wrong. 

V,  13.  R.  T.  *  And  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
serve,  with  rigour.'  ITie  verb  laP,  it  is  known,  signifies  *  to  serve  / 
it  here  occurs  in  the  hiphtl  form,  third  plur.  fut.  with  ^  conversive, 
TTiy^  *  and  caused  to  served    Mr.  Bellamy  renders  it  as  if  it  were 

in  kal  not  in  hiphil,  ^T3sS!5 »  ^^^  *^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  confusion  of  all 
sense ;  for  the  whole  history  shews  that  the  Egyptians  inflicted  ri* 
gorous  servitude  on  the  Israelites,  not  that  they  endured  servitude 
from  them. 

V.  16.  R.  T.  *  When  ye  do  the  office  of  midwife  to  the  Hebrew 
women/  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words.  Mr.  Bellamy 
renders,  *  when  ye  deliver  the  Hebrews/  (the  original  is  femin. 
'  Hebrew  women/  and  ought  to  be  conveyed  in  English,') ;  and 
then  observes — *  The  words  "  do  llie  ofSce  of  a  midwife  to"  are 
supplied/  so  that  there  are  seven  words  in  the  '  common  version 
which  have  no  authority  in  the  Hebrew.'  He  here  affirms  a  positive 
falsehood;  there  is  not  a  single  word  inserted  without  authority 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  words  *  when  you  do  the  office  of  midwife 
to,'  are  given  as  the  literal  translation  of  ?9i^*i,  and  do  most  faitln 
fully  give  that  sense.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  he  slanders  our 
translators! 

V.  17.  R.  T.  *  But  saved  the  men  children  alive.'  The  verb  signi- 
fies '  to  live,'  in  hiphil,  '  to  cause  to  live/  and  therefore  is  most 
closely  rendered  by  our  translators.  On  this  Mr.  Bellamy,  with 
bis  wonted  sagacity,  remarks,  ^  If  they  were  saved,  they  were  saved 
alive ;  there  is  no  authority  for  "  s€tved  alive.'* '  Very  good.  Such 
is  his  decision  here.  But  only. five  verses  farther  on  (v.  22.)  the 
same  verb  recurs,  and  how  does  he  translate  it  i  *  Every  daughter 
ye  shall  save  alive/  the  very  expression  which  he  had  just  con* 
demned! 

V.  18.  R.  T.  *  And  have  saved  die  men  children  alive.*  Mr, 
Bellamy  renders  ^  and  Iwts)  saved  the  children.'  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Hebrew  for  '  how/  which  he  inserts  without  the  least 
authority.  Nor  is  there  any  possible  meaning  in  thie  insertioh : 
for  Pharaoh's  question  to  the  midwives  applies,  not  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  preserved  the  children,  but  to  the  fact  of  their  pre^ 
serving  them  at  all. 
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V.  19.  R.  T.  '  For  they  are  lively/  Mr.  Bellamy  retiders*  b^old 
they  recover/  without  the  most  distant  authority  from  the  originaK 
**^  is  a  causal,  '  because/  *  for.'    Sllil  the  pronoun  pltir.  fem. 

*  tliey  /  JIW  partic.  plur.  fem.  from  rTTT  '  to  live/  *  Are'  is  in- 
serted in  italics  by  our  translators  to  fill  up  the  sense.  Now  Mi'. 
Bellamy  entirely  omits  D^  inserts  ^  behold'  without  the  slightest  au- 
thority from  the  Hebrew,  and  converts  T^W  into  a  verb!  We 
have  no  doubt  that  he  mistook  T^^  (ilte)  for  Jl^  ecce,  and  there- 
fore inserted  *  behold.' 

V.  20.  R.  T.  '  And  waxed  very  mighty.'  On  these  words,  Mr. 
Bellamy  has  the  following  exquisite  note  : — 

*  There  is  no  authority  for  the  word  tuaxtd^  it  is  not  only  unmeaning, 
but  improper.  The  word  wax  means  a  thick  tenacious  matter ;  and  /o 
wax  means  to  smear,  or  join  with  wax.  But  certainly  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  be  assigned,  why  the  English  dictionary  compilers 
should  give  to  the  verb  the  sense  of  growing,  encreasing,  or  becoming 
bigger  or  more.' 

What  terms  of  admiration  will  Sir  J.  Burges  find  for  his 
great  master,  when  he  discovers  that  he  is  not  less  profoundly 
skilled  in  English  than  in  Hebrew ! — But  we  cannot  trifle  on  so 
serious  a  subject.  With  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  there  can 
only  be  one  example  more  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Bellamy  con- 
founds the  verb  neuter  '  to  wax,'  to  grow,  to  encrease,  (from 
peaxan.  Sax.  wachsen,  Germ*)  with  the  active  verb  signifying  to 
smear  or  join  with  wax ! 

V.  SI.  R.  T. — *  And  it  came  to  pass,  because  the  midwives 
feared  God.'  The  Hebrew  words  are  perfectly  clear,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  any  doubt.  M  r.  Bellamy  translates,  '  So  it  was, 
when  they  saw  the  midwives  feared  God,'  where  he  inserts  *  they 
saw,*  without  the  least  authority  from  the  Hebrew :  our  only  way 
of  accounting  for  it  is,  that  he  blundered  between  ^H*T  the  plur. 

fut.  of  rWl  to  see,  and  W1^  the  plur.  praet.  of  H"»^  to  fear;  and 
then,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  render  the  word,  made  sure 
of  the  matter,  by  translating  it  both  ways  tVi  the  same  sentence, 
/zUhough  the  word  itself  occurs  but  once! 

ibid.  R.  T. — *And  made  them  houses;'  'them'  being  in  the 
dative, '  for  them/  as  the  English  idiom  admits.  *  This/  says  Mr, 
Bellamy,  *  is  improper  as  to  expression;  and  the  ^  '  for,'  prefixed 
to  on  is  omitted.'  He  is  evidently  ignorant  that  '  them/  without 
the  preposition  expressed,  can  signify  the  dative ;  *  made  them 
houses/  and  '  made  houses  for  them,'  are  perfectly  synonimous. 

Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  that  the  foregoing  instances  (a  small 
part  only  of  those  that  might  be  produced)  of  egregious  blundering, 
of  gross  ignorance  both  of  Hebrew  and  of  English,  of  carelessness, 
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of  ihconsistencj  with  himself,  and  of  fake  imputations  on  our  au- 
thorized translators,  occur  in  the  very  first  chapter  in  his  book, 
where  the  language  is  as  plain,  as  unambiguous,  and  free  from  dif- 
ficulties as  any  chapter  in  the  Bible:  what  then  must  be  the  pro- 
bable aggregate  of  such  instances  in  the  whole  of  this  second 
part,  comprising  upwards  of  eighty  chapters,  most  of  them  of 
greater  length  than  this  which  we  have  examined  ?  But  we  need 
not  have  recourse  to  probabilities.  Blunders  and  absurdities  stare 
tis  in  the  face  in  every  page,  and  may  be  produced  usque  ad 
nauseam. 

Thus  at  Exodus  ii.  6,  he  renders  literally  Dpiyn  HTD  '  a  child 

of  the  Hebrews,'  mistaking  nV>»  for  a  noun  in  the  sing,  instead  of 
the  plur.,  with  a  preposition  prefixed. 

Ibid.  7.  ripJ»o  ntt^«,  '  a  woman  to  suckky  as  if  npj>o  were  a 
verb  in  the  infinitive,  instead  of  a  participle. 

Exodus  iii.  1.  |«t  n«  nyn  he  renders  literally  '  shepherd  of 
the  flock,'  as  if  npn  were  a  substantive,  and  n«  the  sign  of  the  ge- 
nitive case,  instead  of  the  accusative. 

Ibid.  2.    He  mistakes  KIJJ  pass,  visus  est,  apparuit,  for  K*V5 

act.  vidit,  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse,  and  renders  ^  saw,'  while 
the  true  sense  is  *  was  seen,'  *  appeared.' 

Ibid.  5.  He  renders  the  words  vhp  noir  nn«  ntt^^, '  where  thou 
standest  before  him.'  Independently  of  all  other  objections  to  this, 
as  it  is  the  Deity  who  speaks,  it  ought  to  be  ^  before  me'  in  the 
first  pers.  to  make  any  sense:  and  even  this  would  be  wrong. 

Exod.  ix.  2.  He  here  exceeds  his  ordinary  blundering  jargon. 
The  verse  is  thus  read  in  the  received  translation,  ^  For  if  thou  re- 
fuse to  let  them  go,  and  wilt  hold  them  still' — It  is  plain  that  the 
latter  clause  is  correctly  given;  it  stands  literally,  Qi  p»mD  "iiiri, 
Et  adhuc  tu  detinens  illos.  Now,  says  Mr.  Bellamy^  *  this  verse 
exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  barbarous  state  of  the  English  language 
when  the  Scriptures  were  translated.'  ^  pnnD,  is  rendered  hold  still; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  word  still  is  unnecessary ;  for,  if  he  held 
them,  he  held  them  still.'  Excellent  logician !  He  has  not  wit 
enough  to  see  that  still  is  adhuc,  the  translation  of  nip.  Again,  ^  The 
word  yv\V\  is,  in  the  common  version,  rendered  ^  and  wilt  J  It  is 
no  such  thing;  it  is  rendered  correctly  '  and  thou  still,'  et  tu  adhuc. 
But  let  us  observe  his  own  improved  translation.  '  But  if  thou  re- 
fuse to  send  them;  or  henceforth  thine  detained  them ;'  a  model 
of  elegance  !  The  pronoun  thine,  without  any  thing  conceivable  to 
agree  with  it ;  and  '  henceforth,^  an  adverb,  carrying  on  the  sense 
to  the  future,  with  the  verb  '  detained*  in  the  past!  And  all  this 
from  a  man  who  is  to  improve  on  the  received  translation !  and  who 
has  the  egregious   folly  to  talk  of  the  barbarous  state  of  the 
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English  /anguage,  at  a  time  when  it  was  far  more  rich,  more  per- 
fect, and  more  skilfully  and  harmoniously  modulated  than  it  is  at 
this  moment. 

The  following  instance  of  his  utter  deficiency  in  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  competent  translator  is  alarmingly  striking.  Every  per- 
son of  feeling  and  taste  must  have  observed  the  expressive  sublimity 
of  the  passage  (Exod.  iii.  14.)  where  the  Deity  announces  himself 
to  Moses  by  the  title  '  I  Am  that  I  Am/  a  title  conveying  the  most 
forcible  idea  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  Him,  to  whom  the  past  and 
the  future,  through  a  boundless  eternity,  are  always  present,  who  is, 
for  ever  and  ever,  the  same,  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  Mr 
Bellamy,  with  a  superior  insight  into  the  original  language,  trans- 
lates it  thus,  *  I  will  be  because  I  will  be' !  rendering  the  verbs  in 
die  future  sense,  and  the  pronoun  ntz^V9  who,  which,  that,  in  the  un- 
usual adverbial  sense,  ^  because.'  The  clause  in  the  common  trans- 
lation having  no  determinate  meaning,  he  is  constrained  (he  says) 
to  translate  it  as  it  is  in  the  original,  viz.  in  the  future  tense.  He 
labours  in  a  long  confused  note,  till  he  is  quite  lost  in  a  maze  of 
absurdity,  to  explain  what  he  conceives  to  be  meant  by  the  passage 
as  he  interprets  it|  and  he  seems  to  make  it  bear  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  Messiah,  when  all  types  and  sacrifices  should  be 
abolished!  With  respect  to  his  being  'constrained'  to  translate  the 
passage  in  the  future  tense,  he  elsewhere  broaches  the  preposterous 
notion  that,  because  there  is  no  regular  present  tense  in  the  He- 
brew tongue,  the  Hebrews  had  no  mode  of  expressing  a  present 
sense ;  while  it  is  known  to  every  reader  of  the  language  that  they 
had  various  modes  of  expressing  it,  sometimes  by  the  future  and  the 
praeterite,  sometimes  by  a  participle. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  professed  ob- 
jects in  his  new  translation,  is  to  remove  the  cavils  of  infidels  to  the 
Bible.  The  plan  pursued  in  his  First  Part  was  to  state  the  objec- 
tion to  a  passage  in  the  broadest  terms  of  exaggeration,  and  leave  the 
confutation  of  it  to  the  proof  he  was  able  to  adduce  that  it  had 
always  been  erroneously  interpreted,  and  that  his  new  translation 
established  a  sense  to  which  the  objection  did  not  apply.  In  his  Se- 
cond Part  he  proceeds  in  the  same  course,  and  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  success.     One  example  may  suffice. 

In  the  passage  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  in  which  it  is  related  that 
the  Almighty,  after  having  punished,  by  various  judgments,  Pha- 
raoh and  his  people  for  detaining  the  Israelites  in  opposition  to  his 
declared  will,  at  last  inflicted  a  more  signal  judgment  by  slaying  all 
their  first-born,  both  of  man  and  beast;  Mr.  Bellamy  contends  that 
this  meaning  has  been  derived  from  Scripture,  solely  through  the 
mistakes  of  all  interpreters  in  every  age;  and  that  the  real  sense  is, 
thaf  God  destroyed,  not  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast,  but  the 
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firstling  animals  which  were  (as  he  gratuitously  assumes)  the  idols 
then  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.  On  this  grand  discovery  he 
bursts  into  the  following  rhapsody. 

*  Now  for  the  credit  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  justification  of  the  unimpeachable  moral  justice  of  God, 
let  it  be  made  known  to  all  infidels,  and  published  in  all  Christian  na- 
tions, that  there  is  not  any  mention  made  in  the  original  Hebrew  text 
of  destroying  the  first-born  children  of  the  Egyptians,  but  only  every 
idol  which  was  the  firdtling  of  beasts.' 

The  question,  he  says,  has  often  been  asked  why  the  clei^y  ha^e 
not  given  the  world  the  important  information  of  so  gross  an  error 
having  been  committed  in  the  received  translations  of  the  Bible  P  and 
_he  is  kindly  and  considerately  pleased  to  apologize  for  them  by  inti- 
mating, that  the  important  work  of  a  national  revision  of  the  Bibk 
does  not  rest  with  the  clergy :  as  if  they  allowed  the  errors,  but  were 
prevented  by  authority  from  correcting  them. 

After  this  display  of  arrogance,  which  on  any  other  subject 
would  be  ludicrous,  let  us  see  how  he  supports  his  charge.  He 
begins,  after  his  usual  manner,  with  raking  out  from  the  oblivion 
in  which  they  have  long  slept,  the  oft  confuted  objections  of  a 
few  dull  infidels  who  have  inveighed  against  these  passages,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  merciful  character  of  the  Deity.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  answers  which  have  over  and 
over  been  given  to  this,  and  a  hundred  similar  objections ;  namely, 
that  man,  with  his  present  limited  faculties,  cannot  be  an  adequate 
judge  of  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty;  that  instances  of 
sweeping  destruction  by  famine  and  pestilence,  for  ends  wise  no 
doubt,  but  for  the  most  part  inscrutable  by  us,  are  continually  taking 
place  under  His  providential  government,  of  which  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  complain,  as  of  the  dispensations  of  destruction  re- 
corded in  holy  writ.  Mr.  Bellamy  then  produces  an  objection  to 
the  received  sense,  which  bears,  we  think,  internal  proof  of  being 
entirely  his  own.  He  quotes  a*  passage,  (Deut.  xxiv.  10.)  in  which 
it  is  said,  <  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers ;' 
and  sagaciously  infers  from  it,  that  the  Deity  must  have  contra- 
dicted his  own  command  if  he  really  destroyed  the  unoffending  first- 
born of  the  Egyptians.  Is  it  possible  he  can  suppose  there  is  a 
shadow  of  argument  in  this  ?  In  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy,  God 
is  manifestly  giving  laws  for  the  government  of  his  chosen  people, 
and  commancHng  that  the  civil  magistrate,  in  the  administration  of 
them,  should  not  put  the  children  to  death  for  the  sins  of  their  fa- 
thers. There  is  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  any  rules  prescribed 
to  himself  in  ordaining  his  own  dispensations;  among  which,  as  de- 
tailed both  in  the  book  of  revelation  and  in  llie  book  of  natCire^ 
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it  is  well  known  that  none  is  more  common  than  the  suflfering  of 
children  for  their  parents'  sins. 

The  passage  which  he  so  marvellously  distorts  from  its  true 
meaning,  occurs  at  Exod.  xii.  12.  ^  I  will  pass  through  the  lamd 
of  Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast ;  and  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
I  will  execute  judgment.'  The  words  translated,  ^  both  man  and 
beast,'  are  riDni  i]ri  dimo,  literally  ^  from  man  even  unto  beast,'  ab 
homine  usque  ad  bestiam,  in  Greek  oro  Avipayjra  ea$  xt1|v«^  It  is  a 
well  known  Hebrew  idiom  for  expressing  the  inclusion  of  two  or 
more  individuals  or  kinds,  precisely  corresponding  to  the  English 
phrase  *  both  man  and  beast,'  or  the  Latin,  cum  honiinis  turn  bes- 
tiae;  or  more  closely  answering  to  the  English  expression  ^frotn  the" 
highest  to  the  lowest,'  *  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.'  The  two  pre- 
positions D  and  '^p  occur  very  frequently  in  this  corresponding  form 
in  different  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  we  may  say  with  confidence  that 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  they  do  not  express  the  same 
sense — the  inclusion  of  kinds  or  individuals  mentioned.  Thus,  Gen. 
xix.  11,^  Both  small  and  great.'  1  Sam.  xv.  3,  *  Bvtk  man  and 
woman,' &c.  Now  for  Mr.  Bellamy ;  *  I  will  smite  every  firstling 
— before  man  even  to  a  beast.'  To  such  a  translation  there  are  the 
following  insuperable  objections :  lst«  It  is  contrary  to  the  acknow- 
ledged use  of  the  language  generally,  as  well  as  to  every  recorded 
opinion  of  this  individual  passage  in  particular.  2d.  The  preposi- 
tion D,  even  if  it  were  not  used,  as  here,  in  correspondence  with  *ip, 
does  not  signify  ^  before.'  We  do  not  assert  that  no  solitary  instance 
occurs  in  which  it  may  be  so  rendered  in  a  sense  allied  to  its  usual 
sense,  '  from,'  but  we  freely  affirm  that,  to  render  it  *  before,'  as  if 
it  meant  ^  in  the  presence  of/  which  is  the  sense  he  affixes  here,  is 
decidedly  contrary  to  every  known  use  of  the  language.  3d.  It  is 
perfectly  nonsensical.  We  suppose  he  intends,  by  this  uncouth 
jargon,  that  every  firstling  was  to  be  destroyed  ^  before  man,  in  the 
presence  of  man';  what  follows,  however,  ^  even  to  a  beast,'  can 
have  no  conceivable  meaning. 

But  we'have  not  yet  done  with  him  respecting  this  phrase.  In 
the  very  next  chapter,  where  God  is  ordaining  the  consecration 
of  the  first-born  of  the  Israelites,  in  commemoration  of  their  signal 
deliverance,  the  same  form  of  words  again  occurs.  '  The  Lord 
slew  all  the  first-bom — both  the  first-born  of  man  and  the  first- bom 
of  beast,'  in— o.  Here  the  word  *  first-born'  being  repeated,  the 
same  mode  of  perverting  the  sense  will  not  avail  him :  accordingly 
he  is  driven  to  another  shift  of  translating  '  not  the  first-born  of  man, 
but/  &c.  Thus  he  actually  renders  the  two  prepositions  »  and  'tjr  by  ' 
the  two  adverbs  ^  not'  and  *  but,^  without  the  slightest  authority 
from  the  use  of  the  language,  in  defiance  of  every  known  opinion, 
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nay,  even  in  defiance  of  his  own  opinion,  expressed  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter ! 

We  had  prepared  these  remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  Second  Part, 
when  Mr.  Whittaker's  Supplement  was  put  into  our  hands.  Here, 
as  before,  this  gentleman  applies  his  profound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  the  investigation  of  Bellamy's 
merits.  *  This  selection  (he  says)  of  his  blunders  is  considerably 
more  compressed  than  the  former,  as  none  but  the  more  flagrant 
instances  of  ignorance  and  negligence  have  been  recorded :  whole 
classes  of  them  also  have  been  discarded  on  account  of  their  alarm- 
ing number.' — (p.  2.)  Still,  those  which  appear  in  his  list  are  in 
Exodus  99,  in  Leviticus  63,  in  Numbers  (only  fifteen  chapters  of 
which  occur  in  the  Second  Part)  27 ;  total  189-  We  before  stated 
that  we  discovered  no  symptoms  of  improvement  in  Mr.  Bellamy 
since  the  publication  of  his  First  Part;  we  now  begin  to  think  that 
we  ought  to  correct  our  statement  by  saying  that  he  appears  to  have 
actually  retrograded:  his  blunders  in  the  Second  Part  being  more 
in  number,  and  not  less  atrocious  in  character,  than  in  the  First. 

But  Mr.  Whiltaker  traces  his  proceedings  in  another  depart- 
ment, in  a  manner  which  is  highly  illustrative  of  his  principles. 
Mr.  Bellamy  makes  it  every  where  his  peculiar  boast  that  he 
translates  solely  from  the  Hebrew  without  consulting  any  6ther 
version.  Mr,  Whittaker  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  freely 
copies  from  other  versions,  and  in  particular  from  the  Latin;  for 
in  several  instances  he  deviates  from  the  Hebrew  in  common  with 
that  version,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  he  should 
have  done,  unless  he  had  copied  it. — {Supplement,  p.  5 — 8.)  But 
what  is  still  more  astonishing,  Mr.  Whittaker  traces  him  actually 
copying  from  that  very  version,  which  he  takes  every  opportunity  of 
insulting  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms.  One  instance  of  it  is 
too  striking  to  be  omitted.  At  Leviticus  i.  6,  the  received  trans- 
lation has  ^  and  he  shall  flay  the  burnt  offering.'  The  word  trans- 
lated *  he  shall  ftay^  is  »D»tt^Bn.  '  This  verb  in  kal  means  "  to  put 
off,"  or  to  strip;  m  -liiphil  "  to  cause  another  to  strip,"  viz.  either 
clothes  or  skin,  and  therefore,  in  the  present  instance,  means  '^  to 
flay*^  any  animal.'  Now  Mr.  Bellamy  renders,  *  Thus  he  shall 
cause  the  offering  to  be  slain  J  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  have 
derived  the  sense  of  slaying  from  any  lexicon,  or  from  any  autho- 
rized use  of  the  word,  for  no  such  sense  was  ever  given  to  it.  The 
fact  evidently  is, — he  mistook  the  received  version,  and  read  *  he  shall 
slay'  instead  of '  he  shall^oy,'  from  the  similarity  of  fl  (si)  and  fl  (fl); 
and  then,  observing  the  word  to  be  in  the  hiphil  form,  thought 
that  he  should  make  a  grand  improvement  by  rendering  '  he  shall 
cause--to  be  slain'  His  ridiculous  blunder  would  not  have  be- 
trayed itself  if  he  had  not  (for  the  sake  of  concealing  his  obligation) 
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altered  the  turn  of  the  expression,  so  as  to  use  the  past  participle, 
when  to  *  flay*  and  to  *  slay'  assume  a  different  form.* 

The  reader,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own  feelings,  has  by  this 
time  had  quite  enough  of  Mr.  John  Bellamy ;  we  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  those  parts  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges's  ^  Rea- 
sons for  a  new  translation,'  which,  though  they  have  no  bearing 
whatever  on  any  such  reasons,  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  public 
on  some  important  points.  We  do  this,  as  well  injustice  to  ourselves 
as  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  for  he  has  attacked  us  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner, and  misrepresented  our  meaning  to  a  degree  which  cannot  well 
be  conceived. 

In  the  outset  of  his  pamphlet,  the  Baronet  affirms  that  he  has 
been  unaccustomed  to  give  a  blind  and  implicit  faith  to  assertions 
militating  against  his  preconceived  opinions,  merely  because  they 
are  confidently  pronounced ;  (p.  2,)  and  that,  consequently,  when 
the  strictures  of  the  Quarterly  Review  on  Bellamy's  translation  first 
appeared,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  bestow  upon  them  considerable 
attention.  The  result,  he  adds,  was,  that  of  eighteen  distinct  pro- 
positions, dogmatically  laid  down  by  the  critic,  every  one  is  either 
positively  false,  or  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  truth.  He  then 
modestly  hints  that,  such  being  his  conviction,  he  entertained  the 
hope  that  some  person  ^  more  especially  qualified  by  his  station 
and  his  studies'  would  have  condescended  to  confute  these  as- 
sertions, and  that,  finding  no  such  person  came  forward,  he  had 
presumed  to  enter  on  the  undertaking.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
him  if  the  same  modesty  had  carried  him  one  step  farther;  had  in^ 
duced  him  to  doubt  the  justice  of  his  conviction  on  the  ground  that 
he  found  no  one  convinced  besides  himself ;  and  had  led  him  to  re- 
flect that  the  true  reason  why  no  person  better  qualified  came  for- 
ward, might  be,  because  no  one  better  qualified  thought  as  he  did. 

He  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  eighteen  propositions,  on  which, 
as  he  affirms,  *  the  critic  rests  his  cause.'  Our  readers  will 
be  surprized  at  hearing  that  we  laid  down  eighteen  distinct  pro- 
positions; for  they  may  search  the  strictures  alluded  to  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  find  no  regular  statement  whatever  of  proposi- 
tions. The  whole  Article  consisted,  in  fact,  of  general  argument  and 
discussion;  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir  James  B urges  discovers 
his  eighteen  propositions,  he  might,  with  equal  facility,  have  dis- 
covered eighteen  hundred ;  for  he  takes  sometimes  a  whole  sen- 
tence, which  we  used  in  our  general  argument,  sometimes  half  a 
one,  sometimes  a  quarter  of  one;  and  then  calls  each  of  these, 
exactly  as  suits  his  purpose,  a  distinct  proposition  laid  down  by  us. 
^\t  the  conclusion  of  his  list,  he  says,  *  from  these  propositions,  as 

»■  '  

*  Sapplem€nt>  Appendix,  p.  27. 
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from  preffiUes  not  to  be  controverted^  the  critic,  boldly  draws  his 
conclusion,  that  any  .attempt  to  make  a  new  translation  from  the 
original  Hebrew  is  unnecessary  and  reprehensible/ — p.  5. 

If  Sir  James  really  meant  to  state  the  truth,  he  has  a  most  per- 
plexed and  tangled  uuderstanding.  We  did  not  lay  down  eigliteen^ 
^or  any  number  of  propositions,  '  as  premises  not  to  be  contro^ 
verted/  and  assuredly  never  came,  and  never  thought  of  coming,  to 
tlie  conclusion,  ^  that  any  attempt  to  make  a  new  translation  from 
the  original  Hebrew  is  unnecessary  and  reprehensible/ 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  actually  did  come  in  that  Article, 
which  we  have  further  established  in  this,  and  which  we  defy  Sir 
James  Bland  Burges  and  Mr.  Bellamy  to  shake,  are  these.  1st. 
That  our  present  authorized  version  was  formed  with  the  greatest 
care,  by  persons  admirably  qualified  for  the  task ;  that  it  was  made 
directly  from  the  original  tongues,  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
conveys  the  meaning  of  the  original  with  great  accuracy,  and  great 
propriety  of  language.  2d.  That  Mr.  Bellamy  is  completely  des- 
titute of  every  qualification,  as  to  ability,  judgment,  knowledge  of 
the  original  tongues,  and  of  general  principles  of  criticism,  which 
can  give  him  the  slightest  pretension  to  improve  on  our  received 
translation.  We  never  considered  that  translation  as  a  work  which 
admitted  of  no  improvement,  or  which  it  was  reprehensible  to  at- 
tempt to  improve.  On  the  contrary,  we  spoke  with  great  commen- 
dation of  the  many  learned  persons  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  and  only  endeavoured  to  re- 
press the  crude  attempts  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons,  who 
degrade  it  by  their  wild  and  capricious  interpretations.  But  to 
proceed. 

When  we  found  Sir  J.  B.  Burges  drawing  up  in  regular  array  our 
*  eighteen  propositions,'  we  naturally  expected  that  he  was  going, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  knight-errantry,  to  attack  them  seriatim.  But 
no  such  thing.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  his  book,  he  forgets 
that  he  has  ever  marshalled  these  propositions,  passes  over  the 
greater  part  of  them  without  the  most  distant  allusion,  and  enters 
on  a  long  discussion  (occupying  about  two-thirds  of  his  whole 
volume)  respecting  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  Septi^agint  version, 
in  a  pretended  answer  to  whpt  he  calls  our  defence  of  it. 

Our  readers  may  recollect,  that  Mr.  Bellamy  had  pretended  that 
th^  version  now  called  the  Septuagint  is  different  from  that  which 
originally  bore  the  name,  full  of  enormous  errors,  and  of  no  real 
value  in  assisting  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  In 
answer  to  these  gross  misstatements,  we  affirmed  that  it  was  made 
about  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  at  a 
time  when  far  greater  advantages  for  interpreting  the  original  ei^ 
isted  than  at  present;  that  from  the  first  it  was  highly  prized  by 
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those  whose  opinions,  deserve  the  greatest  weight ;  that  it  was  gene- 
rally used  in  the  synagogues  of  all  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; and  that  it  is  often  quoted  as  Scripture,  as  well  by  the  in- 
spired writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  by  other  early  writers.  We 
stated  further  that  there  is  no  room  for  suspicion  that  the  version 
which  we  now  possess  under  the  name  of  the  Septuagint  is  not 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  originally  bore  the  name.  We 
never  meant,  of  course,  to  affirm  that  it  had  not  shared  the  com- 
mon fate  of  all  writings  of  antiquity;  that  errors  arising  from 
various  causes  had  not  here  and  there  crept  in,  or  that,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  partial  discrepancies  had  not  taken  place  among 
the  different  manuscripts. 

Now  for  Sir  James  Burges.  He  opens  his  discussion  respecting 
the  Septuagint  with  a  long  dissertation  to  disprove  the  well  known 
Story  of  seventy- two  interpreters  having  each  independently  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible  in  separate  cells,  and  finding  at  last  that 
they  agreed  in  every  single  word.  Is  Sir  James  so  ignorant  of 
the  subject  into  which  he  has  plunged,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
miraculous  origin  of  the  Septuagint  has  long  been  given  up  by  all 
judicious  critics !  We  never  affirmed,  nor  thought  of  affirming  its 
truth.  But  though  this  ridiculous  discussion  is  of  no  possible  use 
to  any  argument,  it  anwers  one  very  important  purpose  in  Sir  James 
Burges*s  estimation — that  of  enabling  him  to  astonish  the  unlearned 
reader,  by  a  juggling  display  of  erudition.  He  traces  with  much 
appearance  of  original  research,  the  history  of  this  wonderful  nar- 
rative from  Aristeas,  (the  person  from  whom  it  is  primarily  de- 
rived,) through  Aristobulus,  Philo,  Josephus,  Eusebius,-  Justin 
Martyr  and  others.  He  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
numerous  other  persons  who  have  produced  the  same  quotations 
from  those  early  writers,  but  refers  to  their  works,  as  if  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to 
inform  his  readers,  and  ours,  that  the  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
the  story  related  by  Aristeas  is  one  of  the  most  stale  and  hackneyed 
subjects  of  theological  discussion  ;  that  every  thing  which  is  worth 
saying  respecting  it  has  been  said  centuries  ago;  and  that,  if  they 
will  turn  to  such  a  common,  book  as  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connection 
(vol.  ii.  lib.  i.)  they  will  find  there,  at  full  length,  the  quotations  and 
references  so  pompously  advanced  by  the  baronet,  nearly  in  the 
same  order  and  the  same  words ;  Dr.  Prideaux  himself  not  pre- 
tending to  produce  it  as  new  matter,  but  referring.to  Hody,  Dupin, 
and  other  preceding  writers*  True  it  is,  that  Sir  James,  by  mixing 
up  some  of  his  own  bad  reasoning  with  the  good  reasoning  of 
others,  does  what  he  can  to  injure  the  cause  which*  he.  supports. 
Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  however^  we  feel  not  the  least 
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disposition  to  4^f(?nd  the  story  of  the  miraculous  origin  of  the- 
Septuagint. 

After  this  trite  and  useless  discussion,  which  has  little  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  Septua^int  version,  and  nothing  whatever  with : 
what  we  advanced  respecting  it,  he  proceeds  to  deliver  his  own; 
opinion  of  its  origin  with  a  degree  of  solemnity  that  in  such  a  per- 
son is  truly  ludicrous.  It  is  (what  he  finds,  in  fact,  maintained  by 
almost  every  writer  who  has  touched  upon  the  subject,) — that, 
without  attributing  any  sort  of  weight  to  the  tale  of  its  miraculous, 
origin,  this  version  was  framed  for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
about  the  second  or  third  centuries,  before  Christ,  either  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  having  been  prepared  at  once,  or,  as  some 
think,  first  the  Pentateuch,  and  subsequently  the  other  books.  He 
then  proudly  adds — 

'  Such  being  the  fair  statement  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
origin  of  the Septuagint  version — I  leave  it  to  the  intelligent  and  impartial 
reader  to  decide  on  the  bold  assertions  of  our  masterly  critic,  that "  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version 
possessed  the  means  of  making  it  faithful  to  the  original ;  and  that  trans« 
lations  were  made  when  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew  was  vernacular."'— 
p.  64. 

There  has  seldom,  we  conceive,  been  displayed  a  more  striking 
instance  of  a  person  being  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  conducting  a  plain  argument,  as  to  suppose  that  he  is  invali-^ 
dating  an  opponent's  affirmations  at  the  very  time  he  is  confirming 
them. 

Sir  James  is  unable  (he  says)  to  comprehend  what  we  meant 
when  we  spoke  of  the  general  reception  of  the  Septuagint  among 
the  Jews  from  the  Jir^t,  (p.  65.)  We  will  assist  him  a  little; 
We  meant  that,  according  to  all  historical  evidence,  to  the  united 
testimony  both  of  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the  full  belief  of  all 
competent  judges,  the  Septuagint  version,  as  it  was  carefully  made 
for  the  use  of  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  was,  from  its 
first  formation,  generally  received  by  them,  and  publicly  read  in 
their  synagogues,  as  a  true,  faithful,  and  accurate  version  of  Scrip* 
ture«  To  produce  proofs  of  this  must  be  quite  superfluous :  no 
Writer  on  the  subject  entertains  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  Scaliger^ 
among  others,  says  that  it  was  read  in  the  syns^ogues  through  the 
whole  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  *  All  persons/  says  Walton^ 
*  agree  in  this,  that  it  was  used,  especially  among  the  Hellenistie 
Jews,  ab  uHima  antiquitate,  'both  in  public  and  in  private,  whence 
R.  Azarias  assures  us  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Greeks  was 
confirmed  by  the  whole  assembly  of  the  Israelites.'  The  inspired 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  often  quoted  from  the  Septuagint;  this 
filct  akme>  if  every  other  testimony  were  wanting,  proves  incontes* 
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tably  not  only  that  they  believed  and  knew  it  to  represent  Scripture 
faithfully^  but  also  that  it  was  familiarly  used  and  received  by  the 
Jews  as  Scripture,  at  that  time.  Here,  then,  is  what. we  meant, 
when  we  said  that  it  was  so  generally  received  *  from  the  first/  that 
is,  during  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  its  formation.  Is 
Sir  James  now  able  to  comprehend  it  ? 

We  have  next  a  number  of  pages  filled  with  statements  of 
the  practices  adopted^  by  the  Jews,  about  a  century  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  the 
evidence  which  the  Old  Testament  bore  to  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel,  such  as  tampering  with  particular  passages  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  procuring  persons  of  their  own  persuasion  to  translate 
•new  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  purposely  distorting  all  the 
texts  which  were  favourable  to  Christianity ;  together  with  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  Origen  in  correcting  the  copies  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  of  the  different  editions  of  that  version  which  have 
since  appeared.  Every  thing  that  is  at. all  valuable  in  this  dis-* 
cussion  Sir  James  copies,  not  only  in  substance,  but  almost  word 
for  word,  from  Dr.  Owen's  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the 
Septuagint  version ;  without,  however,  making  the  slightest  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  quarter  from  which  he  derives  it.  He  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  wholesale  but  artful  plagiarists  we  have  ever 
known :  for  he  studiously  assumes,  in  every  part,  the  air  of  an 
original  investigator,  and  carefully  places  at  the  bottom  of  his  page 
all  the  references  which  he  finds  in  his  author,  so  as  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  they  result  from  his  own  learned  investigations. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  him  over  this  beaten 
ground;  nor  indeed  would  any  reasonable  limits  suffice  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  the  fulness  with  which  it  ought  to  be  treated,  if 
once  entered  upon.  After  all,  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
utmost  that  can  be  urged  against  the  integrity  of  the  Septuagint  f  It 
is  allowed  that  this  version  has  occasionally  suffered  from  the  de- 
signs of  wilful  corrupters,  and  from  the  errors  unavoidably  incidental 
to  frequent  transcriptions.  It  is  also  allowed  by  every  judicious 
critic  that  the  Hebrew  original  has  partially  suffered  from  both 
these  causes,  for  no  cause  has  operated  to  affect  the  one,  which 
has  not  equally  affected  the  other;  but,  in  neither,  have  thes6 
causes  operated  to  an  extent  sufficieot  to  affect  their  general  purity 
and  integrity.  *  Take,'  says  Dr.  Kennicott, '  the  most  faulty  MS. 
now  extant  in  the  world,  and,  I  humbly  presume,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  same  Bible  in  the  main,  and  to  teach  the  same 
great  doctrines  and  duties  as  are  taught  at  present.'  Th^  learned 
Origen,  it  is  true,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  errors  which  had  in 
his  time  crept  into  the  Septuagint ;  errors  of  which  some,  no  doubt, 
affected  the  sense,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  were  variations  of 
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single  letters  or  words  of  minor  imjportance;  sUcti  as  iire  found  in 
M  ancient  manuscripU.  This  venjerable  Father,  it  is  known,  took 
incredible  pains  in  collating  the  different  MSS.  so  as  lo  restore  the 
text  to  its  original  purity ;  and  it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  hi* 
services  in  this  department  were  most  valuable.  In  what  degree 
he  succeeded,  and  to  what,  extent  partial  discrepancies  aiFeCting 
{^articular  passages  have  crept  into  the  MSS.  subsequently  to  his 
time,  is  a  question  which  would  be  important  in  a  critical  discus'* 
sion  of  the  Septuagint  version,  but  does  not  bear  upon  the  subject 
before  us.  What  we  before  affirmed,  and  what  we  continue  to 
affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Septuagint  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  to 
make  it  a  very  valuable  mean  of  guiding  us  to  the  interpretation 
<6f  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

..  As  to  the  assertion  that  our  present  Septuagint  is  not  substan-^ 
tially  the  same  with  that  originally  designated  by  the  name^ 
it  is  borne  down  by  such  overwhelming  proofs  to  th^  contrary,  that 
it  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  any  one  could  dare  to  make  lU  The 
general  historical  evidence  of  its  identity  may  probably  of  itself 
be  deemed  sufficient;  but  this  evidence  applies  with  much  greater 
force  in  the  case  of  the  Septuagint  than  in  that  of  the  works  of 
any  ancient  author,  from  its  having  been  publicly  read  as  Scripture 
in  many  ancient  churches,  and  therefore  guarded  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  the  most  sacred  reverence.  Nor  is  this  all.  '^Fhe 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  undoubtedly  quoted  in  many  passages 
from  different  parts  of  the  Septuagint;  and  the  very  passages  which 
they  quoted  from  the  version  as  it  existed  in  their  day,  remain  in 
that  version  as  it  exists  in  ours.  Again,  maqy  of  the  ancient  Fa- 
thers, whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  have  written  commen- 
taries on  different  books  of  Scripture  which  they  read  according  to 
the  Septuagint;  for  instance,  Augustin  on  the  Psalms,  Cyril  on 
Isaiah,  with  many  others :  and  any  person  comparing  their  com- 
mentaries with  the  text  we  now  possess,  must  immediately  perceive 
:that  it  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  which  they  illustrated. 
Many  of  the  early  Fathers  again  have  made  direct  quotations  ffom 
the  Septuagint,  which  appear  in  our  present  copies  of  that  version ; 
some  have  even  incidentally  remarked  on  passages  in  it,  to  which 
there  are  none  corresponding  jn  the  Hebrew,  and  vice  vers& ;  and 
the  very  same  discrepancies  which  are  noted  by  them  are  found 
at  the  present  day.* 

Before  we  finally  dismiss  Sir  J.  Burges's  publication,  we  think  it 
right,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  advert  to  one  passage,  in  which  he 
.has  even  outgone  himself  in  a  scandalous  misrepresentation  of  our 

♦  See  Walton's  Prolegomena,  ix.  37,  ct  seq, 
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meaning.  In  animadverting  on  Bellamy's  absurd  pretension  of 
discovering^  in  plain  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  sense 
Mrhich  had  never  been  thought  of  before,  we  remarked  how 
strongly  the  folly  of  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  entire  concurrence 
of  all  translators,  ancient  and  modem,  as  to  the  received  sense.  In 
particular,  we  stated  that,  besides  many  other  versions,  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  the  Septuagint,  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Tlieodotion,  as  far  as  they  remained,  were  entitled  to  consider- 
ation in  removing  doubts  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  as  they 
were  made  at  a  time  when  many  advantages  for  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  that  language  probably  existed,  which  we  do  not  now  pos- 
sess. It  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  reader,  that,  in  stating 
this,  we  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  pledging  ourselves  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  versions  to  which  we  alluded,  in  every  part; 
we  merely  meant  to  say,  that,  in  passages  similar  to  those  to  which 
we  then  referred,  (we  were  speaking  of  a  passage  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,)  if  the  received  sense  could  be  deemed  at  all  doubtful, 
the  concurrence  of  these  several  versions  must  make  it  completely 
certain.  Yet  Sir  J.  Burges,  after  observing  that  Aquila  translated 
the  Bible  with  the  insidious  design  of  perverting  passages  bearing 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  quotes  (copying  from  Dr. 
Owen)  a  particular  text  (Isaiah  xiv.  7-)  which  he  perverts  from  its 
true  sense  of  prophetically  alluding  to  our  Saviour's  miraculousi 
birth;  and  most  unwarrantably  insinuates  that  we  approved  of 
Aquila's  version  in  such  passages  as  this;  and  thence  infers  that, 
as  Reviewers,  we  have  deserted  the  cause,  and  sanctioned  a  pas* 
fiage  *  directly  contrary  to  our  avowed  principles  and  to  the  whole 
(enor  of  our  orthodox  and  enlightened  publicsiiion'-^ Enquiry, 
p.  74.^ — ^This  gentleman  must  already  have  discovered  that  we 
entertain  no  very  extraordinary  respect  for  his  talents  and  under- 
standing: but  we  really  do  not  rate  him  so  very  low  as  to  think 
that  he  did  not,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  alluded,  know 
that  our  meaning  was  not  that  which  he  has  represented. 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  Baronet.  The  duty  of  guarding  the 
public  against  the  errors  into  which  he  would  lead  them,  has  been 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  greatly  regret  that  he  should 
have  adopted  a  proceeding  which  has  imposed  it  upon  us.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  it  is  far  from  his  views  to  impair  the  credk 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  we  therefore  lament  the  more  that 
weakness  of  judgment  which  could  lead  him  to  act  as  if  he  had  the 
worst  intentions.  It  has  often  happened,  that  an  injudicious  friend 
has  -proved  more  prejudicial  than  an  avowed  foe;  but  never,  surely, 
was  there  a  stronger  instance  of  it,  than  this  before  us ;  where  a 
person  wishing  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  pursues  a 
coarse  by  which  weapons  of  the  most  fatal  kind  are  supplied  to  its 
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enemies.  We  easily  see  that  be  has  been  carried  avay  by  the 
dangerous  vanity  of  seeking  to  display  his  erudition  in  matters  of 
theology ;  and  the  stimulant  power  of  the  same  busy  feeling,  pro- 
bably,  induced  him  to  obtrude  himself  into  a  discussion  foreign  to 
his  pursuits,  and  to  which  he  is  wholly  incompetent.  We  believe 
too  (and  we  grieve  while  we  make  the  humiliating  admission)  that 
,he  is  really  the  dupe  of  Mr.  Bellamy;  and  that,  imposed  upon 
by  his  bold  and  confident  asseverations,  he  verily  conceives  him  qua- 
lified to  improve  the  present  translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures! 
On  these  accounts,  we  could  have  looked  widi  some  indulgence 
on  the  part  he  has  taken,  if  he  had  not  assumed  a  tone  of  arrogance 
and  invective,  which,  in  a  person-  of  his  rate  of  understanding*  is 
perfectly  intolerable.  For  the  part  of  his  proceedings  which  we  no- 
ticed in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  cannot  possibly  frame  any 
adequate  excuse ;  we  allude  to  his  production  of  Bellamy's  trans- 
lation through  many  pages  of  his  book,  under  the  name  of  '  a  literal 
.translation  from  the  Hebrew,'  with  a  studious  concealment  of  Bel- 
lamy's name,  in  a  manner  which  must  lead  every  reader  to  sup- 
ipose  that  it  is  a  literal  translation  which  he  has  carefully  made 
himself,  or  one,  at  least,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  is  prepared 
solemnly  to  vouch.  This  bears,  as  we  have  said,  every  appearance 
of  a  direct  and  intentional  imposition  on  the  public.  Our  rea- 
ders have  the  facts  before  them,  and  must  judge  for  themselves. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  really  grow  more  convinced,  as 
,we  become  more  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  is  perfectly  incorri- 
gible. Since  the  preceding  observations  were  written,  he  has  pub- 
lished what  he  calls  '  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Objections 
,made  to  the  New  Translation :'  in  which  he  again  puffs  off  himself 
and  his  performances*  in  the  most  extravagant  strain ;  scatters  in 
•the  wildest  profusion  opprobrious  epithets  on  all  his  opponents; 
pretends  to  ai^ue  while  he  only  gratuitously  asserts;  and  asserts 
under  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  every  thing  on  which  assertion 
ought  to  be  founded.  In  fact,  it  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  this  writer 
in  his  vain  endeavours  to  evince  his  learning  and  competence,  only 
to  redouble  the  proofs  of  his  incapacity.  But  the  worst  part  of 
his  proceeding  (and  it  is  a  feature  of  peculiar  blackness)  is  his 
repeated  and  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  intention  of  those  who 
object  to  his  translation.  He  affirms,  in  the  preface  of  this  last  pub- 
lication, (p.  iv.)  that  *  the  design  of  a  few  objectors  to  a  new  revi- 
sion of  the  authorized  translation  is  to  shew  that  errors  are  conse- 
crated by  time^  to  put  a  stop  to  any  amendment  of  the  present 
version,  however  contradictory  to  tb^j^cred  originaj,  however  it 

•  He  especially  eulogizes  a  work  which  lie  has  recently  published  under  the  name  of 
*  The  Antideist,'  in  which  he  surrenders  to  the  infidel  the  Bible  as  it  stands  in  our  pre- 
sent Tersion,  and  considers  it  to  be  only  defensible,  as  represented  in  his  translation. 
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nfa;  impeach  the  moral  justice  of  God,  &c/'    Was  there  ever  a 

more  impudent  statement  of  a  palpable  untruth  I rHow  often 

must  we  repeat  that  the  sole  design  of  those  who  object  to  his  tnnis- 
lation  18^  to  maintain  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  and  to  prevent 
lis  being  grossly  perverted  and  misrepresented?  What  to  say 
more  we  hardly  know : — but  we  are  almost  tempted  by  this  invele- 
rate  persistance  in  detected  falsehood,  to  suspect  (and  we  speak  it 
with  equal  seriousness  and  sorrow)  that  Mr.  Bellamy  labours  under 
some  deficiency  of  understanding ;  that  he  has  not,  in  short,  suf- 
ficient matter  for  reason  and  ai^ument  to  work  upon,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  human  means  must  fail  to  produce  in  him  any  con- 
viction of  his  error,  or  to  turn  him  from  the  evil  of  his  proceeding. 


I 


Art.  II. —  1.  Jn  Essay  on  certain  Points  of  Resemblance  he- 
.  tween  the  Jncient  and  Modern  Greeks.  By  the  Hon.  Fre- 
;  derick  Sylv.  North  Douglas. 

2-  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Ssc. 
.  during  the  Years  18 i2  and  1813.  By  Henry  Holland,  M.D. 
,  F.R.S.&C.     1819. 

3.  Greece,  a   Poem;   with   Notes,   Classical  Illustrations  and 
Sketches  of  the  Scenery.     By  William  Haygarth,  Esq.  A.M. 

T  is  a  remark  of  Lord  Byron,  that  '  of  the  ancient  Greeks  we 
know  more  than  enough — of  the  modems  we  are  perhaps  more 
neglectful  than  they  deserve/  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  first 
part  of  his  lordship's  proposition,  for  we  think  Uiat  we  have  still 
much  to  learn  respecting  them.  leaving  this,  however,  we  readily 
admit  that  a  multitude  of '  classical*  volumes  on  Greece  has  issued 
from  the  press  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century :  nor 
ought  we  perhaps  tO  wonder  that  a  portion  of  the  globe  so  in- 
tensely  interesting  to  the  scholar,  the  artist,  and  the  antiquary, 
should,  by  reviving  ancient  recollections  and  associations,  exert 
an  influence  on  the  feelings,  and  so  completely  absorb  the  eye  and 
the  mind  of  the  traveller  as  to  leave  him  unconscious  almost  of 
the  present  race  of  mortals,  and  careless  of  the  existing  state  of 
Greece. 

*  Yet  are  her  skies  as  blue,  her  crags  as  wild, 
Sweet  are  her  groves  and  verdant  are  her  fields,  - 
Her  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields  ; 
There  the  blytfae  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  free-born  wanderer  of  her  mountain  air ; 
Apollo  still  her  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli*s  marbles  glare. 
Art,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  nature  still  is  fair.' 
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It  is  true  tbaty  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  w^ 
find,  mixed  jup  with  the  *  remains  of  ancient  glory,'  incidental 
noticefs  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  condition  of  the  present  de-  ■ 
graded  race  of  Greeks,  more  especially  in  those  of  our  own 
countrymen.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  two  maps  of 
Greece  are  found  to  agree,  nor  is  there  one  that  is  not  shame-, 
fully  defective  in  all  the  great  features  of  a  country — the  moun- 
tains, promontories,  bays,harbours,  creeks,  and  rivers.  We  may 
be  allowed,  indeed,  to  notice  it  as  a  proof,  if  not  of  ignorance,  at: 
least  of  want  of  taste  and  feeling,  in  the  compiler  of  a  modem  sys- 
tem of  geography  (Pinkerton)  that  he  has  deemed  one  of  the  2665 
pages  of  his  three  huge  quarto  volumes  suiScient  for  all  Greece/ 
about  half  a  dozen  Tines  for  Attica,  and  half  a  line  for  Athens, 
just  to  inform  the  simple  reader  that  *  Atini,  the  ancient  Athens, 
is  of  small  population.' 

In  the  cursory  view  which  it  is  our  intention  to  take  of  this 
interesting  country,  we  have  no  design  to  swell  our  pages  with 
notices  of  ruined  cities,  temples  and  tombs ;  of  sacred  fountains, 
hallowed  groves,  and  mysterious  cavems;  or  to  seek  for  coinci- 
dences with  what  Homer  and  Herodotus  may  have  said,  or  Strabo 
and  Pausanias  described.  The  task  we  propose  to  ourselves  is 
the  more  humble,  though  perhaps  not  the  less  instructive  endea- 
vour of  looking  at  Greece  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  now  exist; 
and  of  exhibiting,  from  personal  acquaintance,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  writers  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in. 
conjunction  with  the  valuable  collections  of  Mr.  Walpole,  a  gene- 
ral, though  necessarily  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  present  condition 
and  state  of  society  among  the  Greeks. 

The  peninsula  of  Greece,  properly  so  called,  is  a  tongue  of 
land  jutting  into  the  Mediterranean,  like  the  peninsula  of  Italy, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  west,  and  from 
Asia  Minor  by  the  Archipelago  on  the  east.  In  the  former  sea 
are  situated  the  Seven  Islands  constituting  the  Ionian  Republic, 
which  may  strictly  be  considered  as  a  component  part  of  Greece ; 
in  the  latter,  about  one  hundred  islands  of  various  size.  All  these, 
together  with  the  peninsula  lying  between  them,  compose  a  terri- 
tory whose  chief  population  consists  of  the  legitimate  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Assuming  the  peninsula  to  commence  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Salonica  on  the  east,  and  at  that  of  Avlona  on  the  west,  or, 
about  the  parallel  of  40j°  of  north  latitude,  we  shall  find  it  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of  S.S.E.  to  Cape  Colonna  (the  ancient 
Sunium)  in  latitude  37 J°  N.  being  about  (^00  English  miles  in 
length,  and  100  in  mean  breadth,  and  containing  an  area  of  about 
20,000  square  miles.     Connected  with  it  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
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narrow  isthmus  of  Corintb,  is  the  sub-peninsula  of  the  Morea 
(the  ancient  Peloponnesus^  containing  a  surface  somewhat  less 
than  half  the  former  country.  The  islands  may  be  estimated 
roughly  as  equal  in  extent  to  the  Morea ;  and  thus  the  whole 
will  amount  to  about  4O,0(X>  square  miles.  The  population  is 
more  difficult  to  be  ascertained ;  but  by  taking  an  average  of  that 
which  is  stated  by  various  writers,  we  may  assume  the  following 
estimate. 

The  Peninsula  of  Greece SiOOO^OOO 

The  Morea  and  Negropont 1,000,000 

The  Islands ,     .  1,000,000 

Making  a  total  of 4,000,000 

Of  these  the  Greeks  may  be  computed  at  not  less  than  three 
millions ;  the  rest  being  composed  of  Turks,  Mussel/han  Alba* 
nians,  Jews,  and  the  mixed  descendants  of  Romans,  Venetians, 
Neapolitans,  and  other  Europeans  known  generally  by  the  name 
of  Franks.*  What  may  be  the  number  of  Greek  families  spread 
over  the  inland  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  it  would  be  idle  to  offer  any  conjecture. 
They  have  been  stated  as  high  as  80,000. 

The  population  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands,  now  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  estimated  at  ISOO/XX), 
of  a  very  mixed  race,  but  the  majority  of  them  Greeks.  Of  these 
Corfu  may  contain  from  60  to  70,000 ;  Cephalonia  60,000 ; 
Zante  40,000;  Santa  Maura  18,000;  Ithaca  and  Ceri^o,  each 
8,000 ;  and  Paxo  3  or  4,000.  Of  these  islands  Zante  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile,  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  con- 
sisting of  an  immense  plain  of  one  continued  vineyard,  interspersed 
and  broken  by  groves  of  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruit  trees; 
but  the  other  islands  are  also  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
beautiful. 

Down  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and  parallel  nearly  to  its 
two  coasts,  runs  a  continuous  range  of  lofty  mountains,  varying 
in  height  from  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  in  the  northern  and 
central  part,  to  as  many  hundred  feet  about  the  southern  extre- 
mity. Of  the  former  height  may  be  reckoned  the  loftiest  ridge 
of  Pindus  and  Parnassus;  while  Pames,  Pentelicus,  and  Hy- 
mettus,  in  Attica,  do  not  exceed  the  latter.  Other  branches 
are  thrown  off  towards  either  coast  from  this  central  chain ;  to 
the  eastward  the  celebrated  Olympus,  rising  near  the  head  of  the 

*  Professor  Carljle  reckons  the  proportion  of  the  Greeks  in  Earope  to  the  Turks  w 
'  three  or  four  to  one ;  and  the  former  to  amount  to  three  and  a  half  millions. 
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gulph  «f  Saloniea  to  the  beigbt  of  6,000  ieet,  forms  th'^  nordtem 
exti^mity  of  an  inferior  chain,  consistmg  of  Ossa  and  Pelion, 
CEta  andOthrjs,  and  continuing  through  the  island  of  Negropont, 
of  which  Mount  Delphis  is  the  most  remarkable.  To  the  west- 
ward are  the  rugged  and  mountainous  countries  of  Epirus,  .^olia, 
and  Acharnania,  forming  that  part  of  Greece  now  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Albania.  The  highest  mountains  of  the  Morea 
are  the  Cyllenian  range  near  the  western  coast,  and  the  Taygetus 
near  the  southern  extremity. 

Extensive  plains  of  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  are  encircled  by  the  mountain  ranges.  Of  these,  Thessaly, 
Boeotia,  and  Arcadia,  still  preserve  their  ancient  character.  The 
rivers  by  which  these  plains  are  watered  are  little  more  than 
mountain  streams,  with  the  exception  of  the  Peneus  or  Salympria, 
whose  numerous  branches,  after  intersecting  the  plain  of  Thessaly, 
unite  and  discharge  themselves  through  the  celebrated  defile  of 
Tempe  into  the  gulf  of  Salonica;  and  the  Alpheus,*  which  waters 
the  verdant  plains  of  Arcadia  and  Elis  and  Achaia.  The  Sper- 
cheius,  or  Hellada,  the  Cephisus,  the  Asopus,  the  Ilyssus,  and 
many  other  streams  celebrated  in  ancient  story,  would  scarcely  be 
deemed  worthy  of  notice  in  any  country  but  Greece — ^where  every 
rivulet^  and  rill,  as  well  as  every  stone,  have  their  verse — for,  as 
Spon  has  justly  observed,  these  smaller  rivers  make  more  noise 
*  dans  les  livres,  que  dans  leurs  lits.' 

■  The  climate  of  Greece  might  be  supposed,  from  its  situation 
with  regard  to  latitude  and  its  surroundmg  sea,  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  south  of  Italy.  It  is,  however,  much  more  severe  in 
'winter,  and  in  many  parts  warmer  in  summer.  The  plain  of 
loannina,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  at  an  equal  distance  nearly  from  the  central  chain  of  mountains 
end  the  western  coast,  though  in  the  latitude  of  39^°,  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Holland  to  experience  a  degree  of  cold  in  winter  not  less  on 
the  average  than  that  of  the  western  parts  of  England.  On  the  ele- 
vated plains  of  the  Morea,  in  a  latitude  yet  more  southerly,  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  is  still  greater,  and  snow  sometimes  covers 
the  plain  of  Tripolitza  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  '  I  had 
little  expected,'  says  Dr.  Holland,  *  that  Arcadia,  which  fancy  and 
poetry  picture  as  the  abode  of  spring,  of  softness,  and  of  beauty, 
would  have  presented  a  scenery  of  this  description  ;  nor  did  I,  in 
the  instant  of  surprize,  recollect  that  Pausanias  speaks  of  its 
cold  dense  air,  and  of  the  eifect  it  has  in  giving  austerity  to  the 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  noticed  by  several  travellers,  that  not  a  year  passes 
in  which  several  andent  helmets  are  not  floated  down  the  Alpheus  -,  from  whence,  re- 
, mains  yet  to  be  discovered. 
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manners  of  the  inhabitaots/  At  no  great  distance  from  Tripolitza 
(the  capital)  he  found  the  temperature,  at  six  in  the  morning,  down 
to  16^  of  Fahrenheit.  *  In  short,'  he  adds, '  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  cold  were  such  as  I  scarcely  recollect  to  have  :ex- 
perienced  in  England,  and  this  in  the  very  centre  of  Arcadia ;' — 
but  this  was  in  1813,  a  winter  remarkable  for  its  severity  over 
.every  part  of  Europe.  In  summer,  however, '  the  blooming  vales 
of  Arcady'  assume  a  very  different  aspect,  and  *  present  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  scenery  equal  to  any  thing  which  has  been  de- 
scribed or  imagined  in  poetic  song.  Luxuriance  and  beauty  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  general  characteristics ;  flowering  vallies, 
winding  streams,  and  hills  shrouded  nearly  to  their  summits  with 
wood,  are  the  objects  which  commonly  awaken  our  admiration.'* 

In  the  lower  region  of  Attica  the  atmosphere  is  more  moderate 
and  equable  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  the  air  being  ge- 
nerally clear,  dry,  and  temperate ;  the  cold  less  severe,  the  heat 
less  oppressive,  and  the  fall  of  rain  less  copious.  To  this  diffe- 
rence in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  ascribed,  as  we  all  know, 
the  difference  of  character  between  thd  Boeotian  and  the  Athenian. 
The  temperature  of  Athens  seldom  exceeds  88°  or  90*^,  and  as 
seldom  descends  to  the  freezing  point.  Athens  is  generally 
healthy ;  many  parts  of  Greece  are  just  the  reverse  during  tlie 
beat  of  summer,  especially  the  marshy  grounds  and  rice-flelds. 
'  The  whole  coast  of  Achaia,'  says  Mr.  Haygarth, '  ia  very  un- 
wholesome, abounding  in  marshes  ;  and  the  sickly  appearance  of 
the  natives  whom  I  met  is  very  striking.  It  is  the  most  depopi^ 
lated  part  of  Greece.' 

The  peaked  summits  of  the  central  chain  of  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  in  the  caverns 
and  Recesses  of  some  of  them  patches  of  snow  may  always  be 
discovered.  The  ascent  of  Parnassus  was  supposed  to  be  inw 
practicable  on  account  of  its  perennial  snow ;  but  Dr.  Sibthorp 
crossed  the  summit  in  the  month  of  July,  when  he  found  it  per- 
fectly free.+ 

"^ The 

*  Haygarth.     Notes,  p.  352. 

t  Dr.  Clarke,  who  asserts  that  he  reached  the  saminit  of  this  mountain  at  the  winter- 
solstice,  most  assuredly  labours  under  some  mistake.  We  find  it  as  difficult  to  follow 
him  here  as  in  his  discovery  of  the  Corcyrian  cave  which  he  did  and  did  not  see.  This 
celebrated  cave,  however,  was  explored  by  Col.  Leake  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Raikes.  'The  narrow  and  low  entrance  spreads  at  once  into  a 
chamber  of  330  feet  long  by  nearly  200  wide ;  the  stalactites  from  the  top  hung  in  the 
most  graceful  forms  the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  and  fell,  like  drapery,  down  the  sides. 
The  depth  of  the  folds  was  so  vast,  and  the  masses  thus  suspended  in  the  air  were  so 
great,  that  the  relief  and  fulness  of  these  natural  hangings  were  as  complete  as  the  fancy 
could  have  wished.    They  were  not  like  concretions  or  iacrastatlons,  mere  coveringk  of 
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The  general  produce  of  the  plains  of  Greece  is  wheats  barley, 
rice,  maize,  millet,  and  tobacco.  Of  wheat,  eight  different  kinds 
are  cultivated.  Mr.  Hawkins  found  that  the  mavrogano  or 
black-bearded  wheat,  in  the  plains  of  Argos,  gave  ten  for  one ; 
in  the  best  parts  of  Megara  and  Eleusis,  twelve  ;  and  near 
Corinth,  fifteen.  Another  sort  of  wheat,  called  greneas,  in  the 
rich  plain  of  Pheneus  in  Arcadia,  yields  twelve  for  one,  and  the 
devedeshif  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  in  extraordinary  seasons, 
fifteen  for  one.  '  Upon  the  whole,'  says  Mr.  Hawkins,  *  I  am 
disposed  to  estimate  the  produce  of  good  soils  in  Greece,  in 
iisiTOttrable  seasons,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  for  one,  and  in  the  very 
best  soils  and  remarkably  favourable  years,  at  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  for  one.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  wheat  in  Greece 
is  generally  sown  in  unmanured  ground.' 

In  Boeotia  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  produces  wheat,  Indian 
com,  barley,  kidney  beans,  rice,  and  sesamum,  all  of  excellent 
•quality,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton.  The  lakes  of 
Boeotia  still  supply,  as  formerly,  Athens  and  various  parts  of 
Greece  with  eels,  water-fowl,  rush-baskets,  mats,  and  lamp- 
wicks. 

On  the  plains  of  Thessaly  are  cultivated  extensive  groves  of 
mulberry-trees  for  the  silk-worm,  which  is  there  an  object  of  con- 
siderable attention  ;  the  trees  are  cut  down  to  pollards,  carefully 
watered  and  hoed.  But  the  Morea  (supposed  to  derive  its 
modem  name  from  the  Mulberry),  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  silks ;  and  all  the  accounts  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  of 
the  fertility  of  Messenia  are  realized  at  this  day  in  every  Gipecies 
of  produce,  more  especially  in  com,  wine,  and  figs ;  wheat  being 
said  to  yield  here  thirty  fold,  and  two  crops  a  year.  The  plan- 
tations are  frequently  fenced  in  with  the  Indian  fig  (cactus), 
whose  thorny  coats  form  an  impenetrable  barrier.     Yet  with  all 

the  rock ;  they  were  the  gradoal  growth  of  ages,  disposed  in  (he  most  simple  and  ma- 
jestic forms,  and  so  rich  and  large  as  to  accord  with  the  size  and  loftiness  of  the  cavern. 
The  stalagmites  below,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  were  still  more  fantastic  in 
their  forms  than  the  pendants  above,  and  struck  the  eve  with  the  fancied  resemblance 
of  vast  human  figures.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  leading  into  a  deep  vault  at  the 
end  of  this  chamber,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  stalagmitic  formations  were  as  wild  as 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness;  a  fancy  less  lively  thau 
that  of  the  Greeks  might  assign  this  beautiful  grotto  as  a  residence  for  the  nymphs. 
*  The  stillness/  adds  Mr.  Raikes, '  which  reigns  through  it,  only  broken  by  the  gentle 
sound  of  the  ^ater,  which  drops  from  the  point  of  the  stalactites,  the  vhtr  itvawra  of 
the  grotto  of  the  nymphs  in  the  Odyssey,  the  dim  lights  admitted  by  its  narrow 
entrance,  and  reflected  by  tlie  white  ribs  of  the  roof,  with  all  the  miraculous  decorations 
of  the  interior,  would  impress  the  most  insensible  with  feelings  of  awe,  and  lead  him  to 
attribute  the  influence  of  the  scene  to  the  presence  of  some  supernatural  being.*—? 
W9lpoU*s  Memoirs  en  Turkm), 
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th^  fertility  of  the  Morea^  Dr.  Sibthorp  says,  '  a  face  furrowed 
with  care^  a  body  lean  with  hard  labour  and  scanty  diet,  represent 
the  portrait  of  a  modem  Arcadian.  The  residence  of  a  number 
of  hungry  Turks,  the  vermin  of  the  Pasha's  court,  continually 
oppress  this  hapless  people  ;  and  they  seem  to  exist  only  to  fur« 
nish  food  for  their  lazy  masters/  This  melancholy  picture,  we 
presume,  applies  only  to  the  agriculturists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  ;  for,  from  another  author,  we  have  a  very  different  ac- 
count of  the  shepherd  peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

*  Every  thing  presented  the  appearance  of  pastoral  ti'anquillity.  The 
peasants,  habited  in  their  picturesque  dress,  a  coloured  turban,  a  linen 
jacket  and  petticoat  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  a 
wooden  crook,  were  quietly  employed  in  following  their  large  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep ;  or  watched  them  as  they  fed,  reclining  under  the 
shade  of  an  ancient  tree,  and  playing  on  their  pipe  of  reed  the  rude  airs 
of  their  country.  The  scenes  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  the  passage* 
of  the  poets  who  have  celebrated  the  beauties  of  Arcadia,  and  I  ackhow« 
ledged  at  every  step  the  justness  of  the  taste  which  fixed  upon  it  as  the 
residence  of  rural  happiness,  and  the  abode  of  the  sylvan  gods.'* 

The  cotton  plant  is  in  general  cultivation.  The  plains  of 
Trikala  in  Thessaly  alone  are  said  to  produce  600,000  pounds  of 
cotton  wool.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  and  especially  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  or  large  villages,  are  planted  with  vineyards  and 
olive  groves ;  and  the  fig-tree  and  the  orange  are  every  where 
common  and  abundant.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
culture  of  the  fig-tree.  The  flowers  of  the  wild  fig-tree  (eptvof) 
are  still  used  for  the  caprification  of  the  cultivated  fig  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  *  At  Athens,'  says  Mr.  Hawkins,  '  they  take 
the  wild  figs  in  June,  when  the  insect  shews  itself  in  them,  string 
a  few,  and  suspend  them  on  the  branches  of  the  domestic  fig- 
tree,  without  which  it  is  believed  all  the  fruit  would  drop/ 

The  lands  in  Greece  are  generally  open;  inclosed,  however,  in 
some  parts  with  hedges  of  the  cactus  opuntia,  and  sometimes 
separated  by  trenches.  The  plough  is  a  rude  and  simple  machine, 
A  wheel-carriage  of  any  kind  is  unknown  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Greece ;  but  in  Thessaly  they  have  a  sort  of  cart  which  Mr. 
Haygarth  says  is  '  truly  Homeric.  It  has  two  wheels,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  one  piece  of  wood ;  it  is  open  behind,  and 
supported  in  front  by  a  pole  yoked  to  the  necks  of  two  oxen.'  A 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  Greece  is  appropriated  for  the 
pasture  of  sheep,  goats,  and  horses.  Cows  are  not  much 
esteemed  except  for  the  breeding  of  oxen  ;  their  milk  is  not  used, 

•Htygarth.    Notes,  p.  954. 
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atut  that  of  goats  and  sheep  serves  only  for  making  a  poor  saltish* 
ehees^  or  a  little  bad  butter. 

Greece  may  be  considered  as  the  country  of  the  vine.  Thirty- 
nine  different  sorts  of  grapes^  besides  the  currant-vine,  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Sibthorp;  but  none  of  the  Wme^  produced  from  them 
can  be  called  good,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  is  made 
on  a  few  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  modem  Greeks,  in 
imitation  of  their  ancestors,  mix  turpentine  (drawn  from  that 
particular  species  of  fir  called  by  botanists  pinus  marttima,) 
with  all  their  wines ;  a  practice  which  Lord  Aberdeen  thinks 
may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  connection  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  Thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus.*  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  of  Greece,  [t  not  only  serves 
to  preserve  their  wine  from  becoming  acid,  but  with  the  IIitw^ 
(pinus  pinea)  furnishes  the  tar  and  pitch  for  all  maritime  and  do- 
mestic purposes.  '^ITie  resinous  parts  being  cut  into  small  pieces 
serve  for  candles,  and  the  cones  are  put  into  the  wine  casks  ;  the 
wood  is  employed  by  carpenters,  and  the  bark  by  tanners. 

The  richest  produce  of  Attica,  however,  is  that  of  the  olive. 
Of  this  fruit  Greece  can  boast  of  not  fewer  than  eight  or  ten 
different  sorts.  Those  intended  for  food  are  preserved  either  in 
salt  and  water,  in  oil  and  vinegar,  or  in  the  juice  of  the  grape 
boiled  to  a  syrup.  From  the  rest  the  oil  extracted  is  computed 
at  20,000  measures,  or  about  30,000  gallons.  The  plain  of 
Athens,  if  we  except  the  olive  tree,  is  extremely  destitute  of 
wood  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  character  of  Greece. . 

Hymettus  has  for  time  immemorial  been  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  honey.  It  is  still  in  such  esteem  that  presents 
of  it  are  aimually  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  satureia  capitata 
and  the  satureia  thymbra  are  the  favourite  plants  of  the  bees,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  the  honey  of  Hymettus  owes  its  celebrity .f 
Fourmont,  who  however  is  not  implicitly  to  be  trusted,  asserts 
that  the  honey  of  Hymettus  produces  on  those  who  eat  it  the 
same  effect  as  wine  ;  and  Dr.  Chandler  pretends  that  its  odour  of 
thyme  prevents  flies  from  settling  upon  it.  The  Athenians  are 
particularly  fond  of  honey ;  they  use  it  in  most  of  their  dishes, 
and,  like  their  ancestors,  conceive  that  it  renders  them  healthy 
and  long  lived. 

The  mountains  of  Greece,  being  chiefly  of  limestone  forma- 
tion, have   nothing   remarkably    grand  or  picturesque   in  their 

•  Walpole's  Memoirs  on  Turkey. 

f  Bj  a  strange  perversion  the  modern  name  is  TfiXXo/Sowo,  or  *  the  mad  mountain. 
From  Hymettus  came  the  Venetian  appellation  of  Monte  Imetto,  and  the  further  cor- 
ruption of  Mmitt  Matto,  which  retranslated  into  Romaic  gives  the  present  name. 
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shapes,  but  many  of  them  are  well  wooded  and  yield  abundance^ 
of  timber  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building  and  carpentry;  and' 
few  countries,  in  its  milder  features,  exhibit  a  more  choice  col^ 
lection  of  elegant  flowering  shrubs*  The  laurus  nobilis  {Z^^),-, 
whose  berry  supplies  the  Greeks  with  an  aromatic  oil  to  anoint  r 
the  hair,  fringes  the  skirts  of  every  hill.  The  n^rium  oleander 
(xix^Safyij)  borders  the  banks  of  the  Uyssus  and  every  torrent 
bed;  its  flowers  are  used  to  deck  the  hair,  and  at  Athens  its- 
branches  to  cover  the  Bazar.  The  arbutus  u/ieJoCxo/Mtpic^)  abounds  t 
on  the  mountains  of  Peudeli,  and  its  fruit  is  esteemed  a  delicacy :' 
of  its  wood  are  made  the  fP^vgM,  or  flutes  of  the  Greek  shep- 
herds; and  in  Zante  a  spirit  is  drawn  from  it,  and  a  vinegar  of 
a  bright  gold  colour.  The  arbutus  andrachne  is  everywhere 
abundant.  The  vitex  agnus  castus  (xawoLvrlrroi)  the  constant  com- 
paiiion  of  the  oleander,  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  Ilyssus  and 
the  margins  of  mountain  torrents ;  baskets  and  beehives  are  made 
of  the  twigs,  and  the  leaves  give  out  a  yellow  dye.  *  It  is  reported,' 
says  old  Gerard  in  his  Herbal, '  that  if  such  as  journey  or  travel  do. 
carry  with  them  a  branch  or  rod  of  agnus  castus  in  their  hand,  it 
will  keep  them  from  merrygals  and  weariness.'  So  thought  the- 
ancient,  and  so  still  think  the  modem  Greeks.  The  cistus  ere* 
ticus  yields  the  ladanum,  an  aromatic  substance  whose  fragrance 
is  considered  as  a  preservative  from  the  plague.  The  pistachia 
ientiscus  furnishes  gum-mastic ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  wood  are 
used  by  the  soap-boilers.  The  common  myrtle  and  the  many* 
flowering  heath  are  everywhere  met  with  on  the  hills.  The  Ae- 
dera  helix  hangs  like  a  curtain  in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
marble  caves  of  Pendeli,  where  also  grows  wild  the  beautiful 
salvia  arborea.  The  wild  olive,  the  phyllyrea  and  carob  tree,; 
the  flowering  ash  and  the  fraxinella^  the  coronilla^  the  colutea 
and  the  Spanish  broom,  adorn  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Most  of  the  plants  of  Greece,  whether  useful  or  ornamental^' 
still  retain  their  ancient  names  with  more  or  less  of  purity.  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  in  relating  his  ascent  of  Parnassus,  observes,  '  After 
dinner,  I  walked  out  with  a  shepherd's  boy  to  herborize;  my 

fastoral  botanist  surprized  me  not  a  little  with  his  nomenclature; 
traced  the  names  of  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus,  corrupted 
indeed  in  some  degree  by  prpnunciation  and  by  the  long  series 
annorum  which  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  these  philosophers ;. 
but  many  of  them  were  unmutilated,  and  their  virtues  faithfully 
handed  down  in  the  oral  traditions  of  the  country.'* 

The  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  various  products  of  Greece,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  may  be  considered  as  superior  to  those  of  most 


•  Walpolc's  Memoirs  on  Turkey. 
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countries  in  Europe  of  equal  extent ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  in 
no  condition  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  its  natural  advantages^ 
at  the  same  time  they  are  negligent  of  those  which  are  within 
their  reach.  They  might,  for  instance,  easily  derive  very  great 
resources  firom  their  extensive  line  of  sea-coast,  abounding  with  a 
great  variety  of  excellent  fish,  as  mackerel,  soles,  turbot,  red  and 
grey  mullet,  lobsters,  oysters,  scollops,  &c.  but  they  are,  as  they 
always  appear  to  have  been,  very  inexpert  fishermen.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  multitude  of  fast  days,  exceeding  half  the 
whole  year,  if  it  did  not  give  them  dexterity  in  their  employment, 
would,  at  least,  give  them  encouragement:  on  the  more  rigid 
fasts,  however,  the  people  are  forbidden  the  use  of  fresh  fish,  and 
Aey  prefer,  on  all  of  them,  the  salt  cod  and  caviar,  which  they 
purchase  from  foreigners. 

The  little  towns  and  villages  scattered  over  the  valleys  and  the 
declivities  of  the  Pindus  range  of  mountains  and  its  numerous  off- 
sets, and  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Wal- 
lachians,  mostly  Christians,  form,  according  to  Dr,  Holland,  the 
most  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  population  of  these  ele- 
vated regions.  Among  these  the  Flaki  (supposed  from  Wallachia) 
are  particularly  distinguished  as  a  hardy  and  active  people,  regular 
in  their  habits,  and  less  ferocious  in  their  disposition  than  the  Alba- 
nians. During  the  summer  months  they  dwell  with  their  flocks 
in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pindus,  and  in  the  winter  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains  under  tents  or  temporary  huts.  A  commu- 
nity of  these  migratory  shepherds  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Hoi- 
land. 

*  The  cavalcade  we  now  passed  through  was  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  with  few  interruptions.  The  number  of  horses  with  the  emi- 
grants might  exceed  a  thousand ;  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  moveable  habitations,  and  the  various  goods  of  the  community, 
which  were  packed  with  remarkable  neatness  and  uniformity.  The  in- 
fants and  smaller  children  were  variously  attached  to  the  luggage, 
while  the  men,  women,  and  elder  children  travelled  for  the  most  part 
on  foot ;  a  healthy  and  masculine  race  of  people,  but  strongly  marked 
by  the  wild  and  uncouth  exterior  connected  with  their  manner  of  life. 
The  greater  part  of  the  men  were  clad  in  coarse  white  woollen  garments ; 
the  females  in  the  same  material,  but  more  variously  coloured,  and  ge- 
nerally with  some  ornamented  lacing  about  the  breast.  Their  petticoats 
scarcely  reached  below  the  knee,  showing  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  stockings,  which  were  made  of  woollen  threadsof  different  colours, 
red,  orange,  white  and  yellow.  Almost  all  the  young  women  and 
children  wore  upon  the  head  a  sort  of  chaplet,  composed  of  piastres, 
paras,  and  other  silver  coins,  strung  together,  and  often  suspended  in 
kuccessive  rows,  so  as  to  form  something  like  a  cap.    The  same  coins 
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were  attached  to  other  parts  of  the  garments,  and  occasionally  with 
some  degree  of  taste.  Two  priests  of  the  Greek  church  were  with  the 
emigrants;  and  closed  the  long  line  of  their  procession/— vol.  i.  p.  132, 

The  numerous  gulfs^  creeks,  bays  and  harbours  with  which 
all  the  sea-coasts  of  continental  Greece^  and  most  of  her  islands^ 
are  indented,  afford  both  convenience  and  security  for  shippmg. 
The  circumstances  under  which  Europe  was  lately  placed  were 
favourable  to  the  commerce  of  Greece,  and  many  of  her  sea-port 
towns  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  prosperity  unknown  since  the  conquest 
of  Mahomet  11.  The  town  of  Salonica,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  became  the  deposit  of  English  cargoes  of 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cottoij-twist  and  various  other  articles, 
which  were  conveyed  thence  by  land-carriage  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  A  cavalcade,  of  a  thousand  horses  at 
a  time,  sometimes  started  with  merchandize  from  that  city. 

From  Livadia  a  very  active  commerce  is  carried  on,  cluefly  by 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  in  grain  of  different  kinds,  pulse^  cotton, 
wool,  honey,  8cc.  The  merchants  are  wealthy  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  live  in  all  the  pomp  of  grandees,  surrounded  by  dependants, 
and  in  large  houses  magnificently  furnished :  as  the  power  of  Ali 
Pasha  extends  to  livadia  only  in  his  capacity  of  Derveni  Pasha, 
or  guardian  of  the  passes,  it  is  here  of  a  more  niodified  kind  than 
in  Albania  or  Thessaly. 

The  disposition  of  the  modem  Greeks  for  active  and  enter- 
prising exertion  gives  them  a  strong  bias  towards  commercial 
pursuits.  This  propensity  was  particularly  evinced  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  a  little  colony  planted  on  the  barren  rock  of  Hydra, 
of  which*  we  have  the  following  account  from  Dr.  Holland. 

*  In  the  distance,  and  neal^  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Argolis,  is  seen 
the  small  isle  of  Hydra ;  a  spot  which,  of  late,  has  become  very  in- 
teresting from  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  commerce.  Only  a 
few  miles  in  circumference ;  with  a  surface  so  rocky  as  scarcely  to 
yield  the  common  vegetables  ;  and  even  without  any  other  water  than 
that  collected  in  cisterns,  this  little  islet  has  an  active  and  wealthy 
population  of  more  than  25,000  souls ;  and  a  property  in  shipping, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  300  trading  vessels,  many  of  them  of 
large  tonnage  and  well  armed.  I  have  heard,  and  have  some  reason 
to  believe  the  statement,  that  there  is  a  merchant  in  Hydra,  whose 
acquired  property  amounts  to  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  many 
others  with  a  trading  capital,  bearing  proportion  to  this  sum.' — v.ii.p.!202. 

A  very  considerable  and  increasing  commerce  is  carried  on  in 
the  Ionian  Islands.  Their  exports  consist  chiefly  of  oil,  wiufe, 
and  currants.  Of  the  laist  article  Zante  alone  exports,  chiefly 
toEtiglaiid,  7fiOOfiOO  lbs.;  of  oil  60,000  barrels;  and 4000  casks 
of  wine.    Cephalonia  experts  nearly  the  same  quantities.    The 

VOL.  XXIII.  NO.  xLvi.  Y  mixed 
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mixed  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  said  to  be  generally  '  quick 
and  ingenious  in  their  conceptions ;  cunning  as  well  as  active  in 
their  affairs;  in  their  manner  bustlmg,  loquacious  and  verbose; 
and  with  a  temper  disponed  to  litigation  and  intrigue/  Deeply 
tainted  with  the  lax  manners  and  vices  of  the  Venetians,  who 
traded  in  crime,  and  sold  impunity  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  state 
of  morality  and  religion  among  them  was  deplorable.  Murders 
wiere  frequent,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  was  depraved  and  corrupt.  The  late  change  in  the 
government  has  already  somewhat  improved  their  condition;  the 
factions  are  suppressed,  if  not  extinguished ;  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully and  rigidly  executed,  and  assassinations  have  become  rare. 

The  Greeks  of  the  continent  have  preserved  more  of  their  ori- 
ginal character,  than  the  islanders,  which  is  still  as  various 
as  it  was  at  any  period  of  their  history.  It  varies  also  accord- 
ing to  the  portion  of  Roman,  Gothic,  Catalan,  Venetian,  and 
Turkish  blood  which  they  may  have  imbibed.  To  form  a  correct 
estimate,  therefore,  of  the  Greek  character,  the  people  should  be 
looked  at  in  detail ;  at  the  same  time  every  allowance  should  be 
made  in  their  favour,  as  they  act  under  Turkish  influence,  and 
their  conduct  is  swayed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  by  the  personal 
character  of  the  Pasha  or  Aga  by  whom  they  are  governed.  On 
continental  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Megaris,  Attica,  and 
the  Morea,  the  influence  of  Ali  Pasha  and  his  two  sons  is  para- 
mount, and  at  present,  we  believe,  nearly  beyond  the  controul  of 
the  Porte.  The  character  of  Ali,  as  given  by  Dr.  Holland,  is 
not  unlike  that  of  another  extraordinary  man,  whose  powers  of 
mischief,  happily  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  have  been  annulled : 
'  quick  thought,  singular  acuteness  of  observation,  a  conjunction 
of  vigour  and  firmness  in  action,  are  Ct^nnected  with  an  uncom- 
mon faculty  of  artifice,  an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge,  and  the 
utter  disregard  of  every  principle  interfering  with  that  active 
movement  of  ambition,  which  is  the  main  spring  and  master-feel- 
ing of  his  mind.*  This  man  too,  like  the  other,  has  the  power  of 
fascinating  those  around  him  by  an  open,  placid,  and  even  gentle 
exterior,  which  is  well  characterized  by  Dr.  Holland  as  ^  the  fire 
of  a  stove  burning  fiercely  under  a  smooth  and  polished  surface/ 

Ali,  however,  is  not  without  some  lighter  tmts  to  relieve  the 
sombre  hue  of  his  general  character. 

'  It  is  pleasant/  says  the  intelligent  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  *  to 
be  able  to  allege,  as  one  proof  of  his  superior  understanding,  a  degree 
of  freedom  from  national  aud  religious  prejudices  rarely  to  be  found 
among  Turkish  rulers.  He  has  studiously  adopted  into  his  territory  se- 
veral of  the  improvements  of  more  cultivated  nations;  he  has  destroyed  ^ 
the  numerous  bands  of  robbers  who  infested  the  peaceful  inhabitants  .of  , 
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the  country ;  by  his  direction,  rOads  have  been  ibacfe,  bHdges  Coh- 
structed,  and  agricultural  improvements  attempted.  This  laudable 
spirit  has  added  respect  to  the  terror  inspired  by  his  governtlient ;  and 
even  those  who,  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  his  power,  can  Venture 
to  express  hatred  of  his  tyranny,  are  obliged  to  allow  that  Albania  is 
more  happy  and  prosperous  under  this  single  and  stern  dominion,  thati 
when  divided  among  numerous  chieftains,  and  harassed  by  incessant 
wars.  From  this  opinion,  no  deference  to  the  principles  of  despotism 
can  be  inferred.  The  experience  of  history  has  proved  that  a  single 
tyrant  is  less  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  than  tyranny  di- 
vided among  many ;  and  the  Vizier  of  Albania  has  himself  become  a 
despot,  only  by  the  annihilation  of  the  numerous  despots  who  preyed  on 
that  heretofore  distracted  and  divided  country.' 

The  mountaineers  of  Albania  have  always  been  described  as 
brave,  resolute,  enterprizing  and  indefatigable.  From  them  are 
taken  the  most  faithful  guards  and  soldiers  of  Ali  Pasha* 

*  The  Albanian  peasant  or  soldier,  words  which  in  this  country  seem 
to  be  almost  synonimous,  is  here  seep  in  the  completeness  of  his  national 
character  and  costume.  Generally  masculine  in  his  person,  having 
features  which  shew  him  not  subdued  into  the  tameness  of  slavery,  and 
"with  a  singular  stateliness  of  his  walk  and  carriage,  the  manner  of  his 
dress  adds  to  these  peculiarities,  and  renders  the  whole  figure  more 
striking  and  picturesque  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  To 
an  eye  not  yet  accustomed  to  note  minute  differences,  where  all  was 
new  and*  imposing,  the  most  remarkable  appearances  in  this  costume 
were  the  external  mantle,  falling  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  and  reach- 
ing down  behind  as  far  as  the  knees,  made  of  a  coarse  brown  woollen- 
stufF,  but  bordered  and  variously  figured  with  red-coloured  threads ; — 
the  two  vests,  the  outer  one  open,  descending  to  the  waist,  and  occa- 
sionally made  of  green  or  purple  velvet ;  the  inner  vest  laced  in  the 
middle,  and  richly  figured  ; — a  broad  sash  or  belt  around  the  waist,  in 
which  are  fixed  one,  or  sometimes  two,r  blunderbusses,  and  a  large  knife ; 
the  handles  of  these  blunderbusses  of\en  of  great  length,  and  curiously 
worked  in  silver; — a  coarse  cotton  shirt  coming  from  beneath  the  belt, 
and  falling  down  a  short  way  below  the  knees,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Scotch  kilt,  covering  the  drawers  which  are  also  of  cotton; — the  long 
sabre ; — the  circular  greaves  of  worked  metal  protecting  the  knees  and 
ancles  ; — the  variously  coloured  stockings  and  sandals  ; — the  small  red 
cap,  which  just  covers  the  crown  of  the  head,  from  underneath  which 
the  hair  flows  in  great  profusion  behiq^  while  in  front  it  is  shaved  off,  so 
as  to  leave  the  forehead  and  temples  entirely  bare.  To  this  general 
description  may  be  added  the  capot^,  or  great  cloak,  one  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  Albanese  dress, — a  coarse,  shaggy,  woollen 
garment,  with  open  sleeves,  and  a  square  flap  behind,  which  serves  oc- 
casionally as  a  hood,  the  colour  sometimes  grey  or  white,  so  as  to  give 
the  resemblance  to  a  goat-skin  thrown  over  the  back.  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  say  whether  this  is  the  sagum  of  the  ancients ;  but  unquestion- 
ably there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the  Albanian  costume  to 
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tbat  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  soldier.  In  comparing  the  outlines  of 
this  national  dress  with  those  of  other  countries,  I  find  none  to  resemble- 
it  so  much  as  that  of  the  Sardinian  peasantry.  But  the  comparison  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  Albanian ;  and  the  half-naked  Sard,  as  he  is 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Cagliari,  is  but  a  meagre  representative  of  the  ma- 
jestic figures  which  keep  guard  round  the  palaces  of  Ali  Pasha.' — Dr, 
Holland,  vol.  i.  pp.  98, 99- 

Very  similar  in  their  character  to  the  Albanians  in  the  north 
of  Greece  are  the  Mainiotes  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mo- 
rea.  These  people,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  ancient 
Sparta,  were  as  daring  and  resolute  by  sea  as  the  Epirotes  by 
land;  but  their  piracies  of  late  years  have  been  greatly  checked 
by  habits  of  industry  and  an  increasing  commerce.  When 
Guilletiere  visited  Greece  in  l66y,  it  was  not  safe  for  ships  to  ap- 
proach the  southern  promontory  of  Maina.  Rows  of  grottos  in 
the  rock  facing  the  sea  served  as  the  cells  or  hermitages  of  the 
caloyers  or  priests,  who  were  always  on  the  look  out  to  give  the 
signal  on  the  appearance  of  ships,  receiving  as  their  reward  a 
tythe  of  the  plunder  for  the  use  of  the  church.  Turks  and 
Christians  were  indiscriminately  seized  and  sold  as  slaves — the 
Turks  to  the  Christians  and  the  Christians  to  the  Turks.  They 
even  seized  and  sold  one  another.  A  pleasant  occurrence,  he 
tells  us,  took  place  a  few  days  before  his  arrival  on  this  coast. 
Two  pirates  having  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the 
spoil  of  a  Venetian  prize,  one  of  them  took  the  opportunity 
of  carrying  off  his  friend's  wife  to  sell  her  to  the  captain  of  a 
Maltese  corsair  then  in  the  road.  The  captain  not  agreeing  to 
the  price  demanded,  assured  him  that  he  had  just  purchased  a 
much  handsomer  woman  for  half  the  money,  as  he  should  him- 
self judge.  The  woman  was  brought  up,  when  to  the  great  sur- 
prize of  the  Mainiote,  he  saw  his  own  wife,  his  brother  pirate 
having  got  the  start  of  him.  Nothing  was  now  left  but  to  let  the 
master  of  the  corsair  have  the  second  woman  at  his  own  price  : 
and  the  two  husbands,*  thinking  it  best  to  shake  hands,  joined 
their  efforts  to  recover  their  wives,  and  to  prevent  their  country- 
men from  making  them  the  subject  of  perpetual  laughter. 

Very  few  travellers  have  ventured  to  trust  themselves  among 
the  Mainiotes ;  but  the  terror  lUhich  these  people  have  inspired 
appears  to  be  more  imaginary  t^n  real,  and  to  proceed  from 
their  deep-rooted  inveteracy  against  the  Turks.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
and  Mr.  Morrit,  who  traversed  the  territory  of  Maina  in  the  year 
1 795,  found  the  character  of  the  people  just  the  reverse  of  that 
which  had  been  represented.  They  were  every  where  treated 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  kindness.  HoM^ev^r  treacherous 
and  cruel  their  hostility  might  be,  they  had  every  reason  to  be- 
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lieve  that  their  friendship  was  inviolable ;  and  that  a  stranger 
within  their  gates  bore  a  title  no  less  sacred  than  among  the 
Arabs.  Not  only  did  every  chief  receive  the  travellers  with  the 
highest  marks  of  friendship  and  hospitality^  but^  on  their  depar- 
ture, invariably  conducted  them  in  safety  to  the  next  neighbouring 
chief;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  country:  and  so  desirous 
were  all  to  entertain  the  strangers,  that  they  found  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  an  insult  to  pass  the  dwelling  of  any  one 
without  paying  him  a  visit. 

These  Mainiote  chiefs,  who  are  very  numerous,  dwell  in  square 
towers  strongly  fortified;  their  government  resembles  in  many  re- 
spects that  of  the  Highland  clans  in  Scotland,  being  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  and  very  frequently  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties among  themselves.  Judges  of  their  people  at  home,  they  are 
their  leaders  when  they  take  the  field.  The  most  powerful  is  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  Bey ;  he  negociates  with  the  Turks,  and 
settles  the  annual  contribution  ;  for  no  Turk  is  suffered  to  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Maina.  '  Here,'  says  Dr.  Sibthorp, 
'  the  nature  of  man  seemed  to  recover  its  erect  form ;  we  no 
longer  observed  the  servility  of  mind  and  body,  which  distinguishes 
the  Greeks  subjugated  by  the  Turks.'  Every  man  carries  his  rifle, 
and  every  woman  is  trained  to  arms ;  near  every  village  is  a  piece 
of  ground  where  the  boys  practise  at  a  target,  and  even  the  girls 
and  women  take  their  part  in  this  martial  amusement.  Dances  on 
the  village  green  invariably  succeed  to  these  gymnastics.  The 
figures  of  the  fenmles  are  light  and  active,  and  their  features 
beautiful;  advantages  which,  it  appears,  are  not  lost  on  their 
counti^men;  as  their  chief  assured  the  travellers  that,  in  their 
petty  wars,  they  had  more  than  once  followed  their  fathers  and 
brothers  to  the  field,  and  that  the  men  were  always  more  eager  to 
distinguish  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  their  female  compa- 
nions, and  partakers  in  the  danger. 

A  feature  in  the  national  character,  not  less  pleasing,  is  the 
firank  and  familiar  intercourse  which  appears  to  take  place  be« 
tween  the  sexes.  Women  here  partake  of  the  confidence  of  their 
husbands,  th^  education  of  their  children,  and  the  management 
of  their  families.  They  also  share  in  the  labours  of  domestic 
life,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  the  dangers  of  the  field — ^in 
short,  they  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  liberty,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  unworthy  of  it;  for  instances  of  conjugal  in- 
fidelity are  stated  to  be  very  rare.  The  preceding  year  a  poor 
German  fiddler,  in  attempting  the  chastity  of  a  pretty  Maiiiiote 
"rl,  had  given  her  such  offence,  that  she  drew  a  pistol  and  shot 
iim  dead  on  the  spot. 

Maina  is  a  very  populous  district;  the  natives  are  Christians  of 
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the  Greek  church,  and  the  places  of  worship  are  nunieFOuSy  neat 
and  well  attended.  The  country  is  in  general  barren  and  stony; 
but  the  earth,  which  is  washed  down  by  the  rains  and  torrents 
from  th^  higher  parts,  is  retained  and  supported  on  a  thousand 
pla^fprms  and  terraces  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  inha- 
bitants :  these  terraces  are  covered  with  com,  paaize,  olives,  and 
mulberry  trees  growing  apparently  out  of  the  rock  itself.  On 
almost  all  the  hills  are  apiaries,  the  honey  of  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  Hymettus,  but  of  a  paler  colour.  The  pastures  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ancient  Gythiumare  even  now  famous  for  their 
cheeses,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Spartan  government,  were  ap 
^ticle  of  tffi4e  ropch  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  Greece.* 

It  might  be  tliQught  that  Athens  would  afford  the  best  specimen 
of  the  modern  Greek;  ^ut  this  is  not  the  case.  The  men  of  this 
celebrated  city  are  represented  as  being  less  moral,  and  the  women 
more  hpmely,  than  in  other  to^ns  of  Greece.  The  population  is 
still  divided,  as  of  old,  into  four  classes— cultivators  of  the  9oil, 
craftsmen,  soldiers  and  priests ;  the  fir9t  comprizes  the  Albanians; 
the  Greeks  engage  in  commerce  and  mechanics ;  the  Turks  garr 
rison  the  city,  and  smoke — the  priests  do  nothing. 

Most  of  the  early  travellers  in  the  Levant  speak  of  the  Athe- 
nians as  remarks^ble  for  their  cqnf^ing ;  and  there  isj  an  ancient 
proverb  which  classes  jlie  lower  orders  pf  Attica  with  ^  the  Jews 
oif  Salpnica  and  the  Ti^rks  of  the  Negropont.'  Matters  are  appar 
rently  not  much  mended  at  present.  *  Sir,'  said  a  French  nier- 
chant  of  the  name  of  Roque  to  Lord  Byron,  with  the  mpst  amus- 
ing gravity — *  they  are  the  same  canaille  that  existed  in  the  days  . 
pf  Themistocles !'  Opinions  of  this  sweeping  kind  are  little  worth. 
Doctor  Spon,  a  sedate  and  sefisible  man,  whose  intercourse  with 
^h^  Greeks  was  considerable,  describes  them  as  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  a  love  of  industry,  frugality,  chastity,  and  patience 
under  oppression ; — these,  we  suppose,  are  their  good  qualities ; 
r— their  bad  ones  seem  to  be  pretty  much  th^  same  as  those 
ascribed  to  their  ancestors  by  Thucydides,  vanity,  affectation,  in- 
ponstancy,  greediness  of  gain,  thirst  of  novelty,  and  a  proneness 
{o  breaking  their  paths.  If,  as  almosi  fvery  writer  has  asserted, 
a  (disregard  of  veracity  has  in  all  ages  been  applicable  to  the 
Greeks,  any  amendment,  in  that  respect,  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  them  under  their  present  circuriistances.  f  Their  life,*  as 
Lord  Byrpn  observes,  *  is  a  struggle  against  truth;  and  they  are 
vicious  in  their  own  defence.  They  are  sq  unused  to  kindness, 
that  when  they  occasionally,  meet  with  it  they  look  upon  it  with 
suspicion,  as  a  dog  often  beaten,  snaps  at  your  fingers  if  you  at- 

^pmpt  to  caress  him.* 

^  •  Morrit,— WaZjwitf**  Memoirs  ou  Turkey* 
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One  good  trait  among  the  present  race  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. The  clergy  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  receive  the 
stranger  with  open  arms  into  their  habitations ;  the  peasantry  are 
always  willing  to  share  their  humble  dwelling  and  coarse  fare  with 
him;  and  the  door  of  the  wealthy  merchant  is  never  shut  against 
the  European  of  decent  appearance.  '  The  traveller  in  Attica/ 
says  Mr.  Dodwell,  *  is  perfectly  secure;  the  inhabitants  are  kind 
and  hospitable  to  strangers  ;  and  I  never  experienced  either  inci- 
vility or  extortion. — The  ancient  hospitality  which  the  Greeks 
considered  so  sacred  and  inviolable^  is  still  partially  preserved. 
When  the  traveller  makes  a  second  tour  through  the  country,  he 
can  hardly  do  any  thing  more  offensive  to  the  person  by  whom  he 
was  entertained  in  his  first  journey,  than  by  not  again  having  re- 
course to  the  kindness  of  his  former  host.**  The  Protogeroi,  or 
primates,  ate  enjoined  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  travellers,  and 
either  to  lodge  them  in  their  own  houses,  which  they  generally  do, 
or  to  procure  them  lodgings  and  provisions  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms. 

Every  liberal  minded  traveller,  who  has  been  able  to  converse 
with  the  Greeks,  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that,  among  the 
higher  class  of  citizens,  there  prevails  a  very  acute  feeling  at  their 
present  degraded  state,  and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  venera- 
tion for  their  ancient  heroes,  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen, 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  nation.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
measure  the  national  feeling  by  the  standard  of  those  who,  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Douglas,  *  after  the  most  frantic  exclamations  of 
pity  for  their  country  and  hatred  to  its  oppressors,  will  retire  to 
join  in  the  intrigues  of  a  Vaivode's  antichamber,  and  to  buy 
some  miserable  ofiice  about  his  person  by  the  blackest  calumnies 
and  accusations  against  their  fellow  slaves.'  Doctor  Holland, 
whom,  on  many  accounts,  we  consider  a  sounder  judge  of  the  Greek 
character  than  Mr.  Douglas,  has  given  many  splendid  examples  of 
a  feeling  and  conduct  jiist  the  reverse  of  that  ascribed  to  those 
intriguers  of  Athens.  Vellara,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Veli 
Pasha,  at  Larissa,  when  conversing  on  his  favourite  subject  of 
the  liberation  of  his  countrymen,  *  shewed',  says  our  author,  ^  an  ac- 
curate understanding  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  a  powerful  feel- 
ing of  enthusiasm  for  the  former  glories  of  his  country;  and  his 
occasional  references,  from  these  topics  to  the  present  degrada- 
tion of  Greece,  were  made  with  a  mixed  tone  of  melancholy  and 
satire,  which  illustrated  the  character  of  the  man,  and  did  not  ill  ' 
accord  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.' 

The  character  of  a  civilized  nation  will  always  take  its  strongest 
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bias  from  the  principles  and  practice  of  its  religious  tenets.  All 
the  Greek  population^  i/vith  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Alba- 
piansy  chiefly  those  who  have  enlisted  into  the  service  of  All 
Pasha,  are,  as  we  have  said,  Christians.  It  is  true  the  purity  of 
Christianity  has  been  sullied,  and  its  simplicity  disfigured,  by 
the  multitude  of  pagan  superstitions  which  inveterate  prejudices 
have  engrafted  upon  its  rites.  It  would,  perhaps,  he,  too  much 
to  expect  that  a  people  who  had  consecrated  ev^ry  spot  of 
their  country,  should  at  once  abandon  those  sacred  haunts  en- 
deared by  so  many  recollections  of  ancient  glory.  It  was  quite 
natural,  in  the  early  stages  of  Christianity,  that  churches  should 
arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  heathen  temples,  and  that  painted 
saints  should  usurp  the  place  of  sculptured  gods;  that  the  hills, 
the  groves,  the  fountains  and  caverns,  should  each  possess  its 
little  church ;  and,  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  at  this  day  places 
of  superstitious  resort,  where,  on  certain  occasions,  votive  offer- 
ings to  the  protecting  saint  are  carefully  deposited,  to  depre- 
cate some  threatened  evil  or  secure  some  expected  good.  In 
this  respect  the  modem  Greeks  are  nothing  changed.  Such  as 
their  religion  is,  they  scrupulously  adhere  to  its  established  rites. 
'  A  Greek  of  the  present  day,'  says  Mr.  Douglas,  ^  is  generally  en- 
gaged either  in  a  festival  or  a  fast ;  and  the  crowd  I  once  saw 
roasting  two  hundred  sheep  in  the  open  air,  round  the  citadel 
of  Zante,  might  have  led  me  to  fancy  that  Jupiter,  and  not  the 
Panagia,  (the  Virgin,)  was  the  patron  of  the  day.' 

It  would  be  well  for  Greece,  even  while  under  the  yoke  of 
Turkish  tyranny,  if  some  reform  could  be  brought  about  in  her 
religious  establishment.  The  number  of  fast  days  and  festivals 
consumes  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  the  multitude  of  inferior 
clergy,  poor  as  they  are,  and  many  of  them  engaged  in  manual 
labour,  may  be  considered  to  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  labour  of  the  community.  The  caloyers  or  monks  swarm 
in  the  monasteries,  and  the  pap&s  or  parish  priests  in  every 
village.  The  smallness  of  their  stipends  occasions  their  being 
taken  generally  from  the  inferior  class  of  society ;  they  are  all,  in 
fact,  children  of  the  poor,  and  have  no  higher  education  than 
that  of  reading  and  writing  the  Romaic,  or  vulgar  language; 
except  that  they  are  taught  to  repeat,  without  understanding  it, 
the  Church  Liturgy  in  the  Hellenic  or  ancient  Greek.  The 
bishops,  who  appear  to  be  numerous  in  propor^on  to  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  are,  m  general,  but  poorly  provided  for.  Nothing  could 
be  more  miserable  than  the  whole  establishment  of  the  bishop  of 
Salona,  as  described  by  Mr.  Dodwell.  ^  There  was  nothing  to 
eat,'  he  says,  ^  except  rice  and  bad  cheese ;  the  wine  was  execrable, 
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and  80  impfegnated  with  rosin  lliat  it  almost  took  the  skin  from 
our  lips/ 

From  this  state  of  poverty  the  archbishops  seem  to  be  the  onlj 
dignitaries  of  the  church  who  are  exempt ;  but  their  situations 
are  purchased  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  himself 
purchases  the  supremacy  from  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Polycarp,  the 
Archbishop  of  Larissa,  has  nine  bishoprics  under  his  charge,  and  a 
gross  revenue  of  about  ^'gOOO  a  year.  This  prelate  has  no  leamiog, 
nor  knowledge  of  any  other  langaage  than  the  R<Mnaic  and  AUa- 
nian,  mixed  up  with  a  few  phrases  of  broken  Italian ;  yet,  in  per- 
forming die  service  of  the  metropolitan  church,  says  Dr.  Holland, 
*  his  manner  was  dignified  and  imposing ;  and  when,  at  intervals  in 
the  service,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  spreading  his  hands  in  be- 
nediction over  the  people,  pronounced  the  simple  and  beautiful 
words  £ip)]V)]  mcKTi,  peace  be  to  all,  there  was  an  effect  of  mingled 
solemnity  and  benevolence  which  could  not  easily  be  surpassed.' 
The  hood  of  black  silk  thrown  over  his  square  hat,  and  full 
purple  robes  richly  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  set  off  by  a  loi^ 
black,  beardygave  hima  venerable  and  princely  appearance.  The  de^ 
corations  of  his  robes  and  mitre  worn  on  days  of  festival,  are  stated 
to  be  singularly  splendid  and  gorgeous  ;  and  *  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve  worked  in  gold  lace  with  pearls,  gave  rise,'  says  Dr. 
Holland, '  to  one  or  two  comments  on  this  subject  from  the  arch- 
bishop, which  a  little  surprized  me  from  their  freedom.' 

The  '  comments'  of  this  man  were  probably  the  result  of  igno- 
rance ;  but  we  regret  to  find  that  the  travelled  Greeks  have  iin- 
ported,  together  with  their  literary  acquirements,  very  lax  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  morals  from  the  Italian  universities;  and  ^llie 
tone  of  satirical  scepticism'  of  Vellara,  the  companion  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  physicians  of 
Greece,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Holland. 

The  caloyers  or  monks  are  unquestionably  the  most  useless 
ministers  of  thie  Greek  religion,  if  they  may  be  so  classed.  A 
singular  establishment  of  them  (pre-eminently  unprofitable)  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Salympria  or  Peneus. 
Out  of  this  vale  rise  several  groups  of  insulated  masses  of  naked 
rock,  in  the  shape  of  truncated  cones  or  pyramids,  from  a  husH 
dred  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  the  tops  of  these  rocks, 
sometimes  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  vertex,  are  perched  a 
number  of  monasteries,  like  so  many  dove-cots  on  pillars.  These 
aerial  monuments  of  vanity  and  superstition  are  accessible  only  by 
ropes,  or  by  ladders  fixed  to  the  rocks  in  those  parts  where  the 
surface  affords  any  point  to  fest  on.  Ten  only  of  the  original 
number  of  twenty-four  remain,  the  rest  having  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  rock,  and  the  decay  of  the 
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buildings.  Dr.  Holland,  who  visited  that  of  Aios  Stephanos,  which 
is  upwards  of  180  feet  io  height,  gives  the  following  mteresdng  ac- 
count of  his  asirput 

*  Passing  through  the  ravine  just  mentioned,  we  wound  round  the 
hase  of  the  rock,  gradually  ascending  till  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  per- 
pendicular line  of  cliff,  and  looking  up,  saw  the  buildings  of  the  monas- 
tery immediately  above  our  heads.  A  small  wooden  shed  projected 
heyond  the  plane  of  the  cliff,  from  which  a  rope,  passing  over  a  pulley 
at  the  top,  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  A  man  was  seen  looking 
down  from  above,  to  whom  our  Tartar  shouted  loudly,  ordering  him  to 
receive  us  into  the  monastery;  but  ajt  this  time  the  monks  were  en- 
gaged in  their  chapel,  and  it  was  ten  minutes  before  we  could  receive 
an  answer  to  his  order,  and  our  request.  At  length  we  saw  a  thicker 
rope  coming  down  from  the  pulley,  and  attached  to  the  end  of  it  a 
small  rope  net,  which  we  found  was  intended  for  our  conveyance  to 
this  aerial  habitation.  The  pet  reached  the  ground ;  our  Tartar,  and 
a  peasant  whom  we  had  with  us  from  Kalabaka,  spread  it  open,  covered 
the  lower  part  with  an  Albanese  capote,  and  my  friend  and  I  seated 
ourselves  upon  this  slender  vehicle.  As  we  began  to  ascend,  our 
weight  drew  close  the  upper  aperture  of  the  net,  and  we  lay  crouching 
together,  scarcely  able,  and  little  willing,  to  stir  either  band  or  foot^ 
Vfe  rose  with  considerable  rapidity ;  and  the  projection  of  the  shed  and 
pulley  beyond  the  line  of  the  cliff  was  sufficient  to  secure  us  against 
injury  from  striking  upon  the  rock.  Yet  the  ascent  had  something  in 
it  that  was  formidable,  and  the  impression  it  made  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  descent  into  a  mine,  where  the  depth  is  not  seen,  and 
the  sides  of  the  shaft  give  a  sort  of  seeming  security  against  danger. 
Here  we  were  absolutely  suspended  in  the  air ;  our  only  support  was 
the  thin  cordage  of  a  net,  and  we  were  even  ignorant  of  the  machinery, 
whether  secure  or  not,  which  was  thus  drawing  us  rapidly  upwards.  We 
finbhed  the  ascent,  however,  in  safety,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes 
of  time.  When  opposite  the  door  of  the  wooden  shed,  several  monks 
and  other  people  appeared,  who  dragged  the  net  into  the  apartment, 
and  released  us  from  our  cramped  and  uncomfortable  situation.  We 
found,  on  Ipoking  round  us,  that  these  men  had  been  employed  in 
working  the  windlass,  which  raised  us  fron>  the  ground ;  and  in  ob« 
serving  some  of  their  feeble  and  decayed  figures,  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  danger  of  our  ascent  had  been  one  of  appearance 
alone.  Our  servant  Demetrius,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  a  still 
more  difficult  progress  upwards,  by  ladders  fixed  to  the  ledges  of  the 
tock,  conducting  to  a  subterranean  passage,  which  opens  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  monastery.— r pp.  340 — 342. 

The  huildings  exhibited  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  wretch- 
edness and  decay,  and  were  well  suited  to  that  of  their  miserable 
tenants.  A  few  old  volumes  of  Greek  homUies,  and  some  pieces 
of  ecclesiastical  history^  seemed  to  constitute  their  libraries ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  date  or  origin  of  their  singular  habitations, 
and  could  only  answer  no?JMvaXeuct  theu, '  they  are  veiy  ancient/ 
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— ■'  an  expression/  says  Dr.  Hblland, '  i/vhich  was  often  repeated 
to  me,  in  a  manner  that  almost  savoured  of  idiotcy/  Though 
women  are  strictly  forbidden  entrance,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
convent,  a  few.  are  said  to  be  retained  as  part  of  the  household. 

This,  indulgence,  however,  is  not  extended  to  another  of  those 
institutions  still  more  remarkable,  in  some  points  of  view,  than  the 
serial  buildings  on  the  pinnacles  of  Aios  Stephanos ;  we  allude  to 
the  celebrated  seat  of  monastic  seclusion  on  Mount  Athos.  Of 
this  we  have  a  very  interesting  account  by  Dr.  Hunt,  who  accom- 
panied Professor  Carlyle  thither  in  the  search  for  Greek  manu- 
scripts, which  occupied  them  about  three  weeks. 

Athos,  the  Monte  Santo,  or  Holy  Mountain,  rises  out  of  a 
large  peninsula  jutting  into  the  iEgean  sea  to  the  height  of  about 
5000  feet,  the  summit  of  which,  for  several  months  in  the  year, 
is  capped  with  snow.  The  isthmus  which  connects  this  peninsula 
with  the  continent  is  contracted  to  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land 
by  the  Singetic  gulf  on  the  west  and  the  Strymonic  (now  Contesa) 
on  the  east.  Around  the  base,  and  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
mountain,  are  situated  twenty-two  monasteries,  varying  in  their 
dimension,  construction,  add  situation,  but  all  of  them,  either 
strikingly  beautiful  or  strikingly  magnificent ;  and  each  designed 
either  to  soothe  the  tedium  of  solitude,  or  to  awaken  the  fervours 
of  devotion.  Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  scenery  of  Mount  Athos.  '  Romance,'  says  Dr.  Sibthorp,  *  has 
pot  found  a  situation  more  wild  and  picturesque :  here  was  a  sub- 
limity beyond  what  I  ever  recollected  to  have  seen.'  Immense 
trees  of  oak,  of  platan  us  and  chesnut  adorn  the  ravines  and  sloping 
sides  of  the  mountain,  whose  upper  regions  are  clothed  with  pines. 
The  laurel,  the  myrtle,  the  daphne,  and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
and  fragrant  shrubs  wildly  luxuriate  among  the  rocks ;  and  groves 
of  oranges,  lemons  and  fig-trees  surround  the  convents  and  the 
cells  of  the  hermit^.  The  nightingale,  and  other  feathered  song- 
sters, fill  the  air  with  their  wafblings,  which  continue  to  be  heard 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

Each  convent  has  its  abbot,  with  a  pu^nber  of  monks  and  lay 
labourers  proportioned  to  its  size,  whp  plant  vineyards,  and  make 
wine,  raise  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  pi^rform  all  the  necessary 
labours  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  total  number  of  re^ 
sident  inhabitants  are  about  six  thousand;  but  they  are  excusively 
of  the  male  species.  No  M'oipan  is  perpiitted  to  enter  the  holy 
precincts  of  Mpupt  Athos.  Eyen  the  Turkish  Vaivode,  stationed 
pn  the  isthmus  to  collect  the  taxes,  is  not  allowed  to  bring  his 
harem  with  him ;  and  sees  no  woman  during  his  tedious  govern- 
ment of  three  years.  Like  the  Therapeutas  of  Pliny,  the  inhabi- 
faiit9  of  the  Holy  Mountain  are  ^  gens  setema,  in  qua  nemo  nas- 
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citiir/  But  not  only  are  women  excluded,  but  the  female  of  erety 
domestic  suiimal;  not  a  cow,  an  ewe,  a  sbe-cat,  or  even  a  hen  is  to 
be  found  here;  the  consequence  of  which  judicious  arrangement 
is,  that  milk  and  butter  and  eggs  (the  chief  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
inhabitants)  are  brought  from  the  main  land  at  about  ten  times  the 
cost  for  which  they  might  be  produced  on  the  spot.  The  monks, 
however,  gravely  assert  that  no  female  animal  could  exist  for  three 
days  on  the  holy  ground ;  and  this  too,  while  the  turtle  doves  are 
cooing  around  them,  the  birds  building  their  nests  on  the  trees, 
the  swallows  hatching  their  young  under  the  roofs,  and  vermin 
multiplying  their  species  in  the  c&rty  cells,  and  on  the  persons  of 
the  monks  themselves ! 

Those  who  are  not  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground 
usually  occupy  their  leisure  time  in  knitting  stockmgs,  making 
oils  and  essences,  painting  rude  pictures  of  their  saints,  or  writing 
out  psalters,  which  they  sell  or  exchange  at  the  town  of  Chariesa, 
.  on  the  peninsula,  for  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cordials. 
These  are  certainly  very  innocent,  if  not  very  important  occupa* 
tions,  and  may  tend,  as  Dr.  Hunt  candidly  observes,  to  justify 
the  poor  caloyers,  individually,  from  the  general  imputation  of 
indolent  and  vicious  habits,  so  generally  brought  against  them  : 
whether  his  estimate  of  their  utility  as  a  body  be  as  sound  and 
judicious  may,  we  think,  admit  of  some  doubt« 

*  Defects  (he  says)  there  certainly  are  in  this  religious  republic :  but 
even  in  its  present  oppressed  and  degraded  state  the  establishment  is  an 
useful  one.  It  contributes  to  preserve  the  language  of  Greece  from  being 
corrupted,  or  superseded  by  that  of  its  conquerors ;  it  checks,  or  rather 
entirely  prevents,  the  defection  of  Christians  to  Mahometanisin,  not 
only  in  £uropean,  but  Asiatic  Turkey ;  almost  all  the  Greek  didascaloi 
or  school-masters,  and  the  higher  orders  of  their  clergy  are  selected 
from  this  place.  If  it  sometimes  hides  a  culprit  who  has  fled  from 
public  justice,  ytt  that  criminal  most  probably  reforms  his  life  in  a  re- 
sidence 8o  well  calculated  to  bring  his  mind  to  reflection.  The  oath  of 
a  p^erson  who  becomes  caloyer  on  Mount  Athos  is  very  solemn  and 
simple ;  it  implies  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  world,  enjoining  the 
person  who  makes  it  to  consider  himself  as  quite  dead  to  its  concerns. 
Some  are  so  conscientiously  observant  of  this  vow  that  they  never  after- 
wards use  their  family  names,  never  correspond  with  any  of  their  rela- 
tives or  former  friends,  and  decline  informing  strangers  from  what 
country  or  situation  of  life  they  have  retired.'* 

We  suspect  that  this  conscientious  and  uncommunicative  class 
is  not  very  numerous.  We  could  furnish  more  than  one  excep- 
tion from  our  own  knowledge ;  but  we  prefer  the  following,  from 

'•'"'»  ■  .  ■         I  ...■...■■■  ■ 

*  Memoirs  of  £aropean  and  Asiatic  Tarkej. 
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Dr.  Sibtborp,  which  we  know  to  be  fact,  and  which  is  bodi  cha- 
racteraUc  and  amusing. 

*  In  one  of  the  hermitages  (he  says)  belonging  to  St.  Paul,  we  found 
a  caloyer  that  had  been  four  and  twenty  years  on  Athos,  who  addressed 
us  with  a  rapture  of  joy  in  English ;  he  was  a  native  of  Epirus ;  had 
been  seven  years  a  sailor  in  our  fleet :  tired  with  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
ger of  the  stm  he  sought  a  retreat  on  this  delightful  spot ;  he  was  not, 
however,  consuming  his  time  in  the  indolence  of  monastic  life;  we  found 
him  very  busy  in  manufacturing  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloak,  for 
which  Athos  is  famous.  His  hermitage  was  exceedingly  neat,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  hail  and  two  rooms;  before  his  door  was  an  arbour  entwined 
by  a  vine,  from  which  hung  rich  clusters  of  purple  grapes:  a  garden 
formed  on  the  pending  rock  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  kitchen  herbs, 
and  excellent  fruits.  With  a  gratified  look  he  said,  "  This  is  all  mine.*" 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  together  with  the  practice  of  their 
new  faith,  the  modem  Greeks  retain  many  of  the  customs  and  su- 
peratitious  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors.  Every  fountain  within 
the  precincts  of  a  romantic  and  solitary  grove  or  cavern  is  an 
ayiourfMi.  *  To  these  fountains/  says  Mr.  Douglas,  ^  multitudes 
will  flock  at  certain  intervals  to  invoke  the  saint  (the  genius  loci) 
whose  protection  they  are  peculiarly  thought  to  enjoy,  and,  by. 
their  son^s  and  dances,  to  express  the  gay  and  joyous  feelings 
which  such  situations  have  ever  excited  in  ^  glowing  constitutions 
of  the  Greeks.'  The  sick  are  brought  to  them  and  healed ;  and  a 
lock  of  hair  or  a  strip  >  of  linen  is  fixed  near  the  spot,  as  the 
'  votiva  tabella'  which  at  once  records  the  power  of  the  saint 
and  the  piely  of  his  votary.  No  Athenian  quits  the  Piraeus  with- 
out presenting  a  taper  to  St.  Spiridion  on  the  very  spot  where 
Diana  Munychia  formerly  received  her  offerings;  indeed  no 
voyage  is  begun^  no  business  undertaken,  without  some  offering 
at  the  favourite  shrine;  even  the  papas  sacrifice  on  the  altar  a 
lock  of  their  hair.  On  the  first  of  May  every  door  is  crowned 
with  a  garland/  and  nothing  but  music  and  dancing  and  gaity  are 
seen  and  heard  throughout  Greece.  The  same  fondness  for 
flowers,  and  the  same  mystic  and  symbolic  meaning  of  particular 
plants,  prevail  in  modem  as  in  ancient  times.  ^  I  have  been 
shewn,'  says  the  writer  last  quoted,  *  a  language  of  which  the 
cypher  is  expressed  by  flowers ;  elopements  have  been  planned 
and  accomphshed  solely  by  means  of  this  invention  ;  and  one  of 
the  great  amusements  of  the  Greek  girls  is  to  drop  these  symbols 
of  their  benevolence  or  scom  upon  the  various  passengers  who 
pass  under  their  latticed  windows.' 

An  old  batcbelor  is  rarely  found  in  modem  Greece;  yet,  with  a 
strange  inconsistency,  no  country  is  so  infested  with  monks,  who 
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always  incur  disgrace  by  marriage.  Among  the  villagers,  marriage 
is  codtracted  as  among  Europeans  from  mutual  knowledge  and  at- 
tachment :  but  in  towns  and  among  the  higher  orders,  the  match 
is  generally  made  up  by  the  parents  or  friends,  without  the  par- 
ties seeing  each  other ;  or  by  some  matron  or  go-between  who, 
like  the  ancient  Proxenete,  manages  the  courtship  and  concludes 
the  treaty :  the  young  couple  are  then  at  liberty  to  see  each  other, 
and  to  (y>nverse  freely  together.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case ;  instances  occur  in  which  the  first  glimpse  which  the 
bridegroom  is  permitted  to  take  of  his  future  wife  is  on  the  day  of 
marriage. 

One  of  the  chief  occupations  of  a  bride  is  that  of  working  her 
wedding  garments ;  these  being  finished,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  marriage,  she  is  conducted  by  her  young  female 
friends  in  splendid  procession  to  the  bath.  The  following  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  the  bridegroom  proceeds  to  the  house  of  her 
parents,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  young  men,  singing  and  dancing, 
and  bawling  out  the  perfections  and  virtues  of  the  young  couple. 
The  bride  is  led  forth  loaded  with  bracelets  and  necklaces,  and, 
supported  by  her  father  and  her  bridemaid,  (vagavvfi^,)  slowly 
moves  along  with  measured  steps  and  downcast  eyes;  as  srhe 
proceeds,  showers  of  nuts,  and  cakes  and  nosegays,  are  poured 
out  of  the  windows  of  her  friends,  with  prayers  and  wishes  for  her 
prosperity.    The  mother  and  the  matrons  close  the  procession. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  absurd 
mummery  and  but  little  solemnity.  On  the  heads  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  placed,  alternately,  by  one  of  the  priests,  chap- 
lets  or  crowns  of  flowers,  among  which,  if  they  are  to  be  had, 
are  lilies  and  ears  of  com — emblems  of  purity  and  abundance — 
two  rings  of  gold  or  silver  are  interchanged  several  times  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  ceremony  concludes  by  their  drinking 
wine  out  of  the  same  cup. 

The  bride  is  now  conducted  to  her  husband's  abode  with  the 
same  mirthful  assemblage;  and  as  she  passes  the  threshold  (sacred 
still  as  of  old)  she  is  carefully  lifted  over  by  her  parents;  if 
the  husband  entertain  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  wife's  honour, 
she  is  made  to  tread  on  a  sieve  covered  with  a  skin ;  and  should 
it  not  yield  to  the  pressure,  na  explanation  whatever  will  induce 
him  to  take,  as  his  wife,  one  whose  character  has  not  been  able  to 
stand  so  infallible  a  test. 

Among  the  peasantry,  the  bride,  accompanied  by  her  bride- 
maids  and  husband's  relations,  goes  from  house  to  house,  and  re- 
ceives from  each  male  inhabitant  a  few  paras  or  piastres.  Dr. 
Hunt  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  one  who  solicited  the  cus- 
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tomary  present  from  him.  '  Small  pieces  of  c(Mn  were  strung  to 
the  braids  of  her  hair,  which  hung  down  her  back  and  over  her 
shoulders,  nearly  reaching  the  ground ;  the  skuU-cap  was  covered 
with  larger  coins,  among  these  were  many  ancient  medals  which 
we  in  vain  attempted  to  purchase  at  a  high  offer.  We  were  told 
that  the  cap  she  wore  was  considered  as  a  family  treasure,  and 
that  it  descended  as  an  heir-loom,  receiving  occasional  additions ; 
but  was  never  suffered  to  lose  any  of  its  former  ornaments.'* — In 
the  more  secluded  parts  of  Greece  it  is  customary  to  collect  these 
presents  preparatory  to  marriage.  At  a  village  called  Mazee,  not 
far  from  Livadia,  Mr.  Hobhouse  entered  into  conversation  with 
some  peasant  girls ;  *  they  told  us,'  he  says,  *  that  the  males  were 
scarce  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  therefore,  contrary  to 
common  custom,  no  woman  could  get  married  without  bringing 
about  a  thousand  piastres  to  her  husband.  Accordingly,  several 
of  those  whom  we  saw,  were  collecting  their  portion  on  their 
hair ;  and  the  tresses  of  a  pretty  young  girl  amongst  them  hung 
down  nearly  to  her  feet  entirely  strung  with  paras  from  top  to  . 
bottom.  Yet,  though  in  a  starving  condition,  and  passing,  as 
they  assured  us  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  whole  days  without  food, 
neither  the  mothers  nor  the  daughters  will  strip  off  any  of  the 
ornamental  com  which  has  been  once  assigned  for  the  portion- 
money  .'f 

Most  of  the  ancient  funeral  ceremonies,  expressive  of  venera- 
tion for  the  dead,  are  still  preserved  among  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  deceased  is  dressed  in  his  best  apparel,  crowned  with  a  gar- 
land of  flowers,  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  grave,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  hired  mourners,  uttering  such  howls  as  are 
heard,  on  like  occasions,  among  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland.  The 
relations  of  the  deceased,  at  certain  periods,  plant  or  strew  dowers 
on  the  grave,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Wales.  At 
particular  seasons,  groups  of  women  may  be  seen  sitting  upon  the 
grave  of  some  relation  covering  it  with  flowers,  and  watering 
.  those  which  had  taken  root.  *  Nor,'  says  Mr.  Douglas,  *  are 
flowers  the  only  offerings  placed  by  the  simple  piety  of  the  Greek 
women  upon  the  tomb.  Cakes  made  of  honey,  flour,  and  oil,  or 
the  colyva,  a  pudding  formed  with  boiled  wheat,  honey,  and 
almonds,  still  unmeaningly  occupy  the  room  of  the  ^^  mellitum 
far,"  the  propitiatory  repast  of  Cerberus ;  or  the  cake  vskxvos, 
used  by  the  ancients  on  the  same  occasion.' 

The  Greeks,  like  their  ancestors,  personify  the  plague.  They 
represent  it  under  the  figure  of  an  old  woman  clothed  in  black, 
who,  from  her  lips,  breathes  a  mortal  poison  during  the  night  on 

*  Walpole's  Memoirs  on  Turkey.  ^f-  Jouniftl  through  Albania*  &c.. 
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every  bouse  which  she  happens  to  pass.  But  th^y  hav^  the  hap^ 
piness  of  possessing  amulets  and  charms  and  philtres  against  every 
misfortune  that  threatens  them ;  and  the  failure  is  not  considered 
as  any  want  of  virtue  in  the  antidote^  but  of  some  necessary  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  those  who  made  use  of  it.  In  follies  of 
this  kind  they  are,  in  fact,  as  they  always  were,  ^  children  of  a 
larger  growth,'  in  their  creed  and  their  practice  If  the  eye  should 
give  an  involuntary  motion,  a  Greek  will  say  that  an  acquaintance 
approaches ;  if  the  ear  tingles,  he  will  give  three  snaps  with  the  fin- 
ger close  to  it,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  good  omen.  If  a  crow  perches 
on  the  roof,  a  friend  is  coming.  If  a  person  happens  to  sneeze 
in  company,  every  face  is  turned  immediately  towards  him,  and 
every  one  calls  out  *  T/eia — *  health !'  '  Their  dreams,'  says  Mr. 
Haygarth,  *  they  explain  by  contraries ;  if  they  see  a  Turk,  they 
expect  an  angel ;  if  a  priest,  the  devil.'  The  shadow  of  a  person 
falling  on  another  in  certain  situations  is  of  most  ominous  import; 
but  the  influence  of  an  evil  eye  is  dreaded  as  much  as  the  plague. 
Coral,  amber,  and  other  amulets  are  used  against  the  fascination 
of  the  xaxo  Mori ;  and  certain  sentences  of  Scripture,  enclosed  in 
a  bag,  and  hung  round  a  child's  neck,  are  an  infallible  preventive 
of  the  spell.  Should  a  stranger  take  particular  notice  of  a  child,  * 
or  praise  its  beauty,  the  parents  would  not  be  easy  until  he  had 
spit  in  its  face  to  counteract  the  fascination. 

Amidst  all  their  oppressions,  not  an  evening  passes,  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  in  which  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  of  the  . 
islands  or  continental  villages,  do  not  assemble  near  some  favourite 
fountain  or  grove,  adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  their 
hair  loosely  floating  on  the  neck,  to  indulge  in  their  favourite 
Romaica,  or  circular  dance ;  which,  lively,  changeful  and  rieplete 
with  grace,  is  well  fitted  to  display  the  beauty  of  attitude  in  the 
human  form.  The  Ariadne  of  the  dance  is  selected  either  in  ro- 
tation, or  from  some  habitual  deference  to  youth  and  beauty.  She 
holds  in  her  left  hand  a  white  handkerchief,  the  clue  to  Theseus, 
who  follows  next  in  the  dance,  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  other 
end  of  the  handkerchief,  and  giving  his  left  to  a  second  female. 
The  alternation  of  the  sexes,  hand  in  hand,  then  goes  on  to  any  , 
number. 

*  The  chief  action  of  ihe  dance  devolves  upon  the  two  leader^,  the 
others  merely  following  their  movements,  generally  in  a  sort  of  circular 
outline.,  and  with  a  step  alternately  advancing  and  receding  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  music.  The  leading  female,  with  an  action  of  the  arms  and 
figure  directed  by  her  own  choice,  conducts  her  lover,  as  he  may  be 
supposed,  in  a  winding  and  labyrrnthrc  course ;  each  of  them  constantly 
varying  their  movements,  partly  in  obedience  to  the  music,  which  is 
either  slow  and  measured,  or  more  lively  and  impetuous ;  partlj"  from 
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the  spirit  of  the  moment,  and  the  suggestion  of  their  own  taste.  This 
rapid  and  frequent  change  of  figure,  together  with  the  power  of  giving 
expression  and  creating  noveity,  renders  the  Roraaika  a  very  pleasing 
dance,  and  perhaps  among  the  best  of  those  which  have  become  na- 
tional, since  the  plan  of  its  movement  allows  scope  both  to  the  learned 
and  unlearned  in  the  art.  In  a  ball-room  at  Athens,  I  have  seen  it  per- 
formed with  great  effect.  Still  more  I  have  enjoyed  its  exhibition  in 
some  Arcadian  villages  ;  where  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
whole  country  was  glowing  with  beauty,  groupes  of  youth  of  both  sexes 
.were  assembled  amidst  their  habitations,  circling  round  in  the  mazes 
of  this  dance  ;  with  flowing  hair,  and  a  dress  picturesque  enough,  even 
ifor  the  outline  which  fancy  frames  of  Arcadian  scenery.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  upon  the  Romaika  without  the  suggestion  of  antiquity  ;  as 
"well  in  the  representation  we  have  upon  marbles  and  vases,  as  in  the 
description  of  similar  movements  by  the  poets  of  that  age.' — Dr.  Holland^ 
vol.  i.  p.  242,  243. 

*  I  never  shall  forget,'  says  Mr.  Douglas,  *  the  first  time  I  saw  this 
dance;  I  had  landed  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening,  in  the  island  of  Scio, 
after  three  months  spent  amidst  Turkish  despotism,  and  I  found  most  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town  strolling  upon  the  shore,  and  the  rich 
absent  at  their  farms  ;  but  in  riding  three  miles  along  the  coast  to  visit 
what  is  falsely  called  the  school  of  Homer,  I  saw  about  thirty  parties 
engaged  in  dancing  the  Romaika  upon  the  sand ;  in  some  of  these 
groups,  the  girl  who  led  them,  chaced  the  retreating  wave,  and  it  was 
.in  vain  that  her  followers  hurried  their  steps,  some  of  them  were  gene- 
rally caught  by  the  returning  sea,  and  all  would  court  the  laugh  rather 
than  break  the  indissoluble  chain.  Near  each  party  were  seated  a 
group  of  parents  and  elder  friends  who  (''  rtmyt^ff^v  lorKoli^")  rekindled 
the  last  spark  of  their  expiring  gaiety  and  vigour^  in  the  happiness  they 
saw  around  them,' — p.  121. 

In  Albania  the  common  dance^  even  among  the  Greeks^  is  the 
i\1banitiko,  of  a  character  very  different  from  the  Romaica, 
and  abounding  in  strange  gestures.  This  barbarous  dance  has 
also  been  dignified  by  travellers  with  a  supposed  resemblance  to 
the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  almost  exclusively  per- 
formed by  men^  who  display  strength  and  activity,  but  without 
grace.     It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Holland : 

'  An  Albanian  dance  followed,  exceeding  in  strange  uncouthness 
what  might  be  expected  from  a  North  American  savage :  it  was  per- 
formed by  a  single  person,  the  pipe  and  tambourine  accompanying  his 
movements.  He  threw  back  his  long  hair  in  wild  disorder,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  unceasingly  for  ten  minutes  went  through  all  the  most  violent 
and  unnatural  postures  ;  sometimes  strongly  contorting  his  body  to  one 
side,  then  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  for  a  few  seconds ;  sometimes 
whirling  rapidly  round,  at  other  times  again  casting  his  arms  violently 
about  his  head.  If  at  any  moment  his  efforts  appeared  to  languish,  the 
'  increiising  loudness  of  the  pipe  summoned  him  to  fre^h  exertion,  and 
•  he  did  not  cease  till  apparently  exhausted' by  fatigue .'-^voL  i.  p.  114. 
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These  scenes  of  occasional  gaiety,  however,  9T^  but  little 
enjoyed  by  the  females  of  the  towns,  except  perhaps  at  Aithens, 
wnere  the  state  of  society  is  distinguished  from  that  of  other  parts 
of  Greece,  by  its  greater  vivacity  and  freedom  from  restraint; 
owing  in  part  to  the  feebleness  of  the  Turkish  government-, 
and  partly  to  the  frequent  visits  of  foreigners.  Yet  even  here,  when 
the  Greeks  are  inclined  to  have  a  ball,  they  must  ask  the  vaivode's 
permission.  Our  countrymen  have  contributed  much  to  bring  the 
Athenian  ladies  into  company,  and  to  encourage  social  inter- 
course, and  none  more  than  Lord  Guilford :  by  numerous  acts  of 
Jkindness  and  generosity,  this  nobleman  so  completely  gained 
the  affection  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  induce  them  to  forego  some 
of  their  most  inveterate  habits  to  afford  him  pleasure.  Dr.  Holland 
mentions  a  ball  given  by  his  lordship  at  which  were  between  thirty 
and  forty  ladies,  all  habited  in  the  Greek  fashion^  and  many  of 
them  with  great  richness  of  decoration. 

The  bath  has  in  all  ages  been  the  favourite  resort  of  both  sexes 
for  health  and  recreation ;  but  its  too  frequent  and  protracted  in- 
dulgence has  been  the  chief  cause  of  that  early  decay  of  beauty 
and  elegance  of  form,  which  renders  the  women,  after  being,  as 
Dr.  Holland  observes, '  for  a  few  years  the  play  things  of  man,  the 
objects  of  his  contempt  and  disregard.'  Whole  days  are  spent 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bath ;  and  the  scenes  which  take  place, 
where  no  restraint  is  laid  on  the  loquacity  still  distinguishing 
the  Grecian  fair,  equal,  we  are  told,  the  strongest  paintings  of 
the  Ecclesiazuzae  and  the  Lysistrata.  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  picture  as  drawn  by  Aristophanes,  what 
transient  traveller,  we  would  ask,  is  likely  to  know  what  passes  in 
the  female  bath  at  Athens  ?  The  very  attempt  to  break  in  upon 
its  sacred  privacy,  would  subject  a  man  to  the  risk  of  losing  his 
life.  Of  this  we  have  a  curious  instance  before  us.  The  disdar, 
or  governor  of  the  Acropolis,  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  female  bath,  *  and,  like  another  Actason,  (says 
Mr.  Dodwell,)  to  feast  his  unhallowed  eyes  on  the  forbidden 
charms  of  the  young  females  who  were  unconsciously  exposed  to 
his  view.  The  rash  intruder  was  soon  discovered ;  a  scream  of 
terror  resounded  through  the  vaulted  chamber  of  the  bath ;  the 
inexpiable  insult  was  soon  known  to  the  infuriated  husbands,  and 
the  trembling  disdar  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Acro- 
polis.* This  was  not  all ;  he  found  it  necessary  to  fly  to  iEgina, 
from  thence  to  Hydra,  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  months  con- 
cealment in  a  catholic  convent  in  Athens,  that  he  was  able  to 
make  his  peace  and  resume  his  command. 

There  are  other  causes,  however,  besides  the  immoderate  use 
of  the  bath,  which  hasten  the  commencement  of  decay  in  the  fe- 
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naales  olGre^e ;;  thej  seldom  exceed  the  age  of  fifteen  vrhen  majTt 
Tied,  and  frequently  do  not  even  reach  that  age ;  they  lead  a  seden* 
tary  and  confined  life;  and  the  climate  itself  is  relaxing.  *  It 
shmtens/  says  Dr.  Holland,  ^  the  bloom  of  youth  and  the  beauty 
of  adult  age,  takes  firom  the  period  of  mental  education,  and 
thereby  renders  the  long  latter  stage  of  life  more  burdensome  in 
itself  and  less  graceful  and  dignified  in  the  eyes  of  others.'  Their 
general  character  is  thus  given  : —  , 

*  Their  conversation,  though  cowtnonly  lively,  yet  is  deficient  in 
variety  ;  they  read  but  little,  and  are  enslaved  to  many  superstitious 
feelings,  and  practices.  There  is  an  air  of  indolence  in  the  carriage  of 
a  Greek  lady,  which,  though  alluring  perhaps  to  the  stranger  from 
attitude,  dress,  and  a  reference  to  oriental  custom,  would  soon  lose  its 
charm  in  the  fatigue  of  uniformity.  All  the  movements  are  slow  and 
languid,  and  the  occupations  which  occur  are  performed  with  a  sort  of 
listlessness,  that  seems  ever  passing  again  into  a  state  of  inaction.  Yet 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is  in  these  women  a  feminine  softness 
of  manner,  which  wins  admiration  ;  as  there  is  also  in  their  habit  and 
style  of  dress,  something  which  gains  upon  the  fancy,  in  it&  relation  to 
the  costume  and  magnificence  of  the  East.  Their  address  is  usually 
graceful  and  engaging ;  and  both  in  the  course  of  medical  practice  and 
otherwise,  I  have  met  with  Greek  females  of  the  higher  class  at 
loannina,  whose  propriety  of  demeanour  might  have  fitted  them  for 
most  European  circles/ — vol.  i.  p*  223. 

The  female  peasantry,  as  in  other  countries,  are  exposed  to 
labour  on  the  land,  frequently  with  a  child  fastened  on  their 
back.  '  In  going  from  place  to  place/  says  Dr.  Hunt,  *  they  no<; 
only  carry  their  infants  m  this  manner,  but  have  often  a  lofty  jar 
or  pitcher  on  their  heads,  and  a  rock  and  spindle  in  their  hands^ 
with  which  they  spin  as  they  walk  ;'*  yet  there  is  in  their  appear^ 
ance  a  degree  of  elegance  and  beauty  not  commonly  to  be  met 
with  out  of  Greece.  In  Boeotia  more  particularly,  the  features  of 
the  young  girls  are  said  to  approach  more  to  the  bean  ideal  of 
ancient  sculpture  than  elsewhere;  and  the  traveller  who  will 
watch  the  Hercynian  fountain  at  Livadia,  or  that  of  Dirce  at 
Thebes,  will  find  this  confirmed  even  by  the  appearance  of  the 
common  vyasher-women  who  frequent  these  fountains.  Their 
profiles  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  statues,  or  of  the  figures 
r^resented  on  vases.  The  face  is  oval,  the  nose  in  general  form^ 
nearly  a  straijght  line  with  the  forehead,  and  the  eyes  are,  large, 
dark  and  brilliant.  * 

.  It  is  due  to  the  modem  Greeks  to  mention  that  drunkenness  id 
a  vice  almost  unknown  to  them.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
essentially  from  their  ancestors.     In  their  eating  too,  they  ?ire  fair 
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more  simple.  Fish,  poultry  and  rice,  served  up  in  ffifferent  ways, 
coDstitttte  the  principal  articles  in  the  cookery  of  the  rich ;  and 
salted  olives,  coarse  bread,  honey  and  onions  are  now,  as  they 
always  appear  to  have  been,  the  food  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
peasantry  of  the  rich  vale  of  Thessaly,  and  from  the  defile  of 
Tempe  along  the  eastern  coast  as  for  as  Attica,  are  probably  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  those  in  any  other  part  of  Greece ;  yet  the 
most  substantial  of  them  is  content  with  what  we  should  call  a 
mei*e  hovel,  the  principal  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  few  im- 
plementflT  of  cookery,  and  a  large  jar,  about  five  feet  high,  of 
wicker-work,  coated  with  mud  and  filled  with  com.  The  dress 
of  the  female  peasantry  in  this  line  of  country  consists  of  a  coarse 
woollen  petticoat,  a  short  gown,  a  belt  round  the  waist,  fastened 
in  front  by  two  enormous  metal  clasps,  a  band  round  the  head, 
and  the  hair  plaited  in  two  wreaths  behind,  and  descending  to  the 
ancles. 

The  habitations  and  the  domestic  economy  of  the  superior 
classes  of  Greeks  are  accurately  and  minutely  described  by  Dr. 
Holland  from  a  residence  of  some  weeks  in  the  bouse  of  a  Greek  of 
Idanhina,— a  man  of  a  generous  and  affectionate  temper,  whose 
wif(&,  with  much  vivacity  and  beauty,  possessed  the  same  excel- 
lent qualities  of  heart,  and  whose  domestic  connections  were  of  the 
most  exemplary  kind.  The  family  consisted  of  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  and  an  elderly  lady,  a  near  relation  of  the  husband. 

*  The  habitation  of  our  host  resembled  those  which  are  common  in 
the  country.  Externally  to  thi3  street  nothing  is  seen  but  a  high  stone 
Ivall,  wttb  the  sun^tfiit  of  a  small  part  of  the  inner  building.  Large 
double  gates  conduct  you  into  an  outer  area,  from  which  you  pass 
through  other  gates  into  an  inner  square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  buildings  of  the  house.  The  basement  story  ifs  constructed  of  stoue^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  structure  almost  entirely  of  wood.  A  broad  gal-p 
lery  passes  along  two  sides  of  the  area,  open  in  front,  and  shaded  over* 
head  by  the  roof  of  the  building.  To  this  gallery  you  ascend  by  a  flight 
of  stairs,  the  doorsof  which  conduct  to  the  different  living  rooms  of  the 
house,  all  going  from  it.  In  this  country,  it  is  uncommon,  except  with 
the  lower  classes^  to  live  upon  the  ground- Hoor,  which  is  therefore  ge- 
nerally occupied  as  out-buildings,  the  first  floor  being  that  always  in- 
habited by  the  family.  In  the  house  of  our  host  there  were  four  or  five 
living  rooms,  furnished  t^ith  couches,  carpets,  and  looking-glasses^ 
.which,  with  the  decorations  of  the  ceiling  and  walls,  may  be  considered 
as  almost  the  only  appendages  to  a  Grecian  apartment.  The  principal 
Toom  (or  what  with  us  would  be  the  drawing-room)  was  large,  lofty, 
and  decorated  with  much  richness.  Its  height  was  sufiiicient  for  a  dou- 
ble row  of  windows  along  three  sides  of  the  apartment;  all  these  win- 
dows however  being  small,  and  so  situated  as  merely  to  admit  light 
without  allowing  any  external  view.  The  ceiling  was  profusely  orna- 
mented with  painting  and  gilding  vipon  carved  wood,  the  walls  divided 
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ifvia  panneliy  and  decorated  in  the  same  way,  with  tlie  addition,  of  <eve- 
rai  pier-glasses.  A  couch  or  divan,  lilce  those  described  in  the  seraglio, 
passed  along  three  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  superseded  equally  the 
use  of  chairs  and  tables,  which  are  but  rarely  found  in  a  Greek  house. 

*  The  dining-room  was  also  large,  but  furnished  with  less  decoration; 
and  the  same  with  the  other  living  apartments.  The  kitchen  and  ser- 
vants' rooms  were  connected  by  a  passage  with  the  great  gallery;  but 
this  gallery  itself  formed  a  privileged  place  to  all  the  memtiers  of  the 
family,  and  it  was  seldom  that  some  of  the  domestics  might  not  be  seen 
here  partaking  in  the  sports  of  the  children,  and  using  a  familiarity 
with  their  superiors,,  which  is  sufficiently  common  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, but  very  unusual  in  England.  Bed-chambers  are  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  Greek  or  Turkish  habitations.  .  The  sofas  of  their  living  apart- 
ments are  the  place  of  nightly  repose  with  the  higher  classes;  the  door 
with  those  of  inferior  rank.  Upon  the  sofas  are  spread  their  cotton  or 
woollen  raattrasses,  cotton  sheets,  sometimes  with  worked  muslin  trim- 
mings, and  ornamented  quilts.  Neither  men  nor  women  take  off  more 
than  a  small  part  of  their  dress;  and  the  lower  classes  seldom  make  any 
change  whatever  before  throwing  themselves  down  among  the  coarse 
woollen  cloaks  which  form  their  nightly  covering.  In  this  point  the 
oriental  customs  are  much  more  simple  than  those  of  civilized  Europe. 

*  The  separate  comitiunication  of  the  rooms  with  an  open  gallery  ren- 
ders the  Greek^houses  very  cold  in  winter,  of  which  I  had  reason  to  be 
convinced  during  l)Oth  my  residences  at  loannina.  The  higher  class  of 
Greeks  seldom  use  any  other  means  of  artificial  warmth  than  a  brazier 
of  charcoal  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  trusting  to  their  pelisses 
and  thick  clothing  for  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  brazier  is  placed  under 
a  table,  covered  with  a  thick  rug  cloth  which  falls  down  to  the  floor. 
The  heat  is  thus  confined^  and  the  feet  of  those  sitting  round  the  table 
acquire  an  agreeable  warmth,  which  is  diffused  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

*  The  family  of  Metzou  generally  rose  before  eight  o'clock.  Their 
breakfast  consisted  simply  of  one  or  two  cups  of  coffee,  served  up  %Tith 
a  salver  of  sweetmeats,  but  without  aay  more  substantial  food.  In  con- 
sideration to  our  grosser  morning  appetites,  bread,  honey,  and  rice-milk 
wens  added  to  the  repast  which  was  set  before  us.  Our  host,  who  was 
always  addressed  with  the  epithet  of  Affendi  by  his  children  ^nd  dom^es- 
tics,  passed  much  of  the  morning  in  smoking,  in  walking  up  and  down 
the  gallery,  or  in  talking  with  his  friends  who  called  upon  him.  Not 
being  engaged  in  commerce,  and  influenced  perhaps  by  his  natural  ti- 
midity, be  rarely  quitted  the  house;  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seenhim  more  than  five  or  six  times  beyond  the  gates  of  the  area  of  his 
dwelling.  His  lady  meanwhile  was  engaged  either  in  directing  her 
household  aftairs,  in  working  embroidery,  or  in  weaving  silk  thread. 
The  boys  were  occupied  during  a  part  of  the  morning  in  learning  to 
read  and  write  the  Romaic  with  a  young  man  who  officiated  as  tutor^ 
the  mode  of  instruction  not  differing  much  from  that  common  else- 
where. 

'  The  dinner  hour  of  the  family  was  usually  between  twelve  and  one, 
)but  from  complaisance  to  us  they  delayed  it  till  two  o'clock.     Sum- 
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Aoned  to  the  dinbg-voom,  a  femide  domestic,  in  the  ungeof  the  East, 
.prescDted  to  each  person  in  succession  a  large  bason  with  soap,  and 
poured  tepid  water  upon  the  hands  from  a  brazen  ewer.     This  finished, 
.we  seated  ourselves  at  the  table,  which  was  simply  a  circular  pewter 
,tray,  still  called  Trapeza,  placed  upon  a  stool,  and  without  cloih  or 
other  appendage.    The  dinner  consisted  generally  of  ten  or  twelve 
dishes,  presented  singly  at  the  table  by  an  Albanian  servant,  habited  in 
bis  national  costume.    The  dishes  afforded  some,  though  not  great 
variety ;  and  the  enumeration  of  those  at  one  dinner  may  suffice  as  a 
general  example  of  the  common  style  of  this  repast  in  a  Greek  family 
of  the  higher  class : — First,  a  dish  of  boiled  rice  flavoured  with  lemon 
juice;  then  a  plate  of  mutton  boiled  to  rags;  another  plate  of  mutton 
-cooked  with  spinach  or  onions,  and  rich  sauces;  a  Turkish  dish  com- 
posed of  force-meat  with  vegetables,  made  into  balls;  another  Turkish 
dish,  which  appears  as  a  large  flat  cake,  the  outside  of  a  rich  and  greasy 
paste,  the  inside  composed  of  eggs,  vegetables,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
meat:  following  this,  a  plate  of  baked  mutton,  with  raisins  and  al- 
monds, boiled  rice  with  oil,  omelet  balls,  a  dish  of  thin  cakes  made  of 
Hour,  e^s  and  honey;  or  sometimes  in  lieu  of  these,  small  cdke»  made 
of  flour,  coffee,  and  eggs ;  and  the  repast  finished  by  a  desert  of  grapes, 
raisins  and  chesnuts.     But  for  the  presence  of  strangers  the  faumily  would 
have  eat  in  common  from  the  dishes  successively  brought  to  the  table, 
and  even  with  separate  plates  before  them  this  was  frequently  done« 
The  thin  wine  of  the  country  was  drunk  during  the  repast;  but  neither 
in  eating  or  drinking  is  it  common  for  the  Greeks  to  indulge  in  excess. 
'  The  dinner  tray  removed,  the  basin  and  ewer  were  again  carried 
round — a  practice  which  is  seldom  omitted  even  among  the  inferior 
classes  in  this  country.     After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  a  glass  of 
liquor  and  coffee  were  handed  to  us,  and  a  Turkish  pipe  presented  to 
any  one  who  desired  it.     In  summer  a  short  siesta  is  generally  taken  at 
this  hour,  but  now  it  was  not  considered  necessary.     After  passing  an 
hour  or  two  on  the  conches  of  the  apartment  some  visitors  generally 
arrived,  and  the  family  moved  to  the  larger  room  before  described. 
These  visitors  were  Greeks  of  the  city,  some  of  them  relations,  others 
friends  of  the  family,  who  did  not  come  on  formal  invitation,  but  in  an 
.unreserved  way,  to  pass  the  evening  in  conversation.     This  mode  of  so- 
ciety is  common  in  loannina,  and,  but  that  the  women  take  little  part  in 
it,  might  be  considered  extremely  pleasant.     When  a  visitor  enters  the 
.apartment,  he  salutes,  and  is  saluted,  by  the  right  hand  placed  on  the 
Jeft  breast— a  method  of  address  at  once  simple  and  dignified.     Seated 
on  the  couch,  sweetmeats,  coffee  and  a  pipe  are  presented  to  him ;  and 
these  form  in  fact  the  only  articles  of  entertainment.' — vol.  L  pp.  227 
—232. 

In  the  present  degraded  state  of  Greece  we  should  look  in  vain 
for  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture ;  these  can 
flourish  only  in  a  wealthy  and  enlightened  nation.  It  is,  however, 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  modems  should  have  so  com- 
pletely lost  all  traces  of  those  dramatic  exhibitions  of  which  the 
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anciei^  were  so  fond:  not  a  vestige  of  thete  are  left;  nor  hate 
they  either  tast^  or  skill  for  music.  Mr.  Hajgarth  heard  at  Athens 
'-songa  exactly  such  as  an  admirer  of  anttquity  would  wish  for'— 
that  is  to  say^  as  indifferent  as  can  well  be  imagined.  As  far,  in* 
deed,  as  the  most  careful  inquiries  have  been  carried  into  the  state 
of  music  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  appears  that  their  scale 
waa  always  imperfect;  that  they  were  ignorant  of  singing  or  play- 
ing in  parts,  and  that  their  powers,  both  of  voice  and  instruments, 
were  exceedingly  limited.  In  the  same  state  diey  still  remain. 
The  beauty  and  expression  of  Greek  and  Turkish  music,  so 
rapturously  applauded  by  M.  Guys,  have  no  existence. 

However  disheartening  the  comparison  may  be,  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  Greeks,  we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  latter  is  not  an  impracticable 
event.     One  thing  is  at  least  certain — ^they  have  begun,  of  late 
years,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.    'After 
an  interval  of  twelve  centuries,'  says  Haygarth,  '  their   harp  is 
again   strung,  and  though  the  hand  that  sweeps  the  chords  ia 
miskilful,  and  the  spirit  that  inspires  the  composition  weak,  yet 
the  rudest  efforts  of  the  descendants  of  so  illustrious  an  ancestry 
must  always  be  interesting.'    These  efforts  in  intellectual  improve- 
ment, however,  are  not  rude,  nor  have  they  been  unsuccessfuL 
The  progress  made,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  ancient  Greek 
language,  and  in  general  literature,  is  very  considerable;  and  in  the 
ssune  period  the  Romaic,  or  vulgar  language,  has  made  approaches 
towards  the  Hellenic.     That  language,  in  its  worst  state,  may  be 
considered  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  ancient  Greek, 
as  the  old  Italian  to  the  Ijatin;  perhaps  somewhat  closi^;  the  a{>- 
proximation,  therefore,  to  the  anci^it  Greek  standard  may  not  be 
attended  with  those  inconveniences  which  have  been  apprehended 
from  the  recent  amended  editions  of  their  standard  books,  while 
it  must  necessarily  tend  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  authors. 

The  Greeks  of  loannina,  in  particular,  are  celebrated  among 
their  countrymen  for  their  literal  acquirements.  Hitherto  they 
have  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  translations  of  the  best  mo- 
dem works,  which,  through  the  liberality  of  their  merchants,  have 
been  executed  abroad — and  they  have  done  wisely.  loannina  haa 
two  academies ;  one  of  them  kept  by  Athanasius  Psalida,  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  literature  of  modem  GreecjC ; 
the  other,  devoted  to  a  younger  class  of  scholars,  is  conducted 
by  Valano,  whose  father,  the  author  of  some  mathematical  trea- 
tises, preceded  him.  The  physician  Sakallarius  has  produced  se- 
veral original  works  as  well  as  translations.  Koletti,  another  phy- 
sician, has  published  a  chemical  treatise  in  the  Romaic  languagOg 
chiefly  on  the  modem  doctrines  of  beat,  and  translated  the  Geo^ 
metry  of  iiegendre,  and  the  Arithmetic  of  Biot. 
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In  the  flonriihing  town  of  Volo,  situated  at  the  kead  of  the  . 
gulf  of  the  same  name^  and  containing  about  seven  hundred ; 
houses  built  of  stone ;  in  the  large  and  populous  town  of  Makri- 
nitza/  and  the  group  of  villages  called  Zagora^  and  indeed  in 
the  whole  region  of  Thessaly,  from  the .  vale  of  Temp6  to  the 
gulf  of  Volo,  the  Greeks  enjoy  certain  advantages  in  situation 
and  commerce^  which  afford  them  more  liberty  and  greater  scope 
for  exertion  than  are  common  to  most  of  their  countrymen. 
*  Much  of  the  literature  of  modem  Greece/  says  Dr.  HoJland, 
'  has  come  from  this  quarter.'  The  authors  of  the  *  Modem 
Greek  Geography/  were  natives  of  Melies,  and  so  is  Gazi,  the . 
conductor  of  the  Egjxij^  o  Aoyiog,  at  Vienna.  Philipidi,  another  na- 
tive of  Melies,  has  published  translations  of  La  Lande's  Astro- 
nomy and  of  the  Logic  of  Condillac;  and  Kavra,  of  Ampelachia, 
has  translated  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  of  £uler^  and  the  Abb6 
Millot's  Elements  of  History. 

The  Hellenic  language  is  now  extensively  cultivated  both  in  and 
out  of  Greece.  In  Constantinople  are  two  schools :  one  for  an- 
cient Greek ;  the  other  for  logic,  physics,  and  mathematics.  At 
Smyrna  there  is  a  Greek  college  in  which  the  Hellenic  language 
is  taught,  two  on  the  island  of  Scio,  and  one  on  Patmos ;  two  at 
loannina,  and  two  at  Athens  ;  and  several  in  the  Ionian  islands. 
In  Venice,  in  Vienna,  and  many  towns  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
are  free  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Greeks  in  their  ancient 
language,  and  the  universities  of  Padua,  Pisa,  and  Bologna,  are 
open  to  them.  To  what  extent  it  is  intended  to  carry  the  university 
of  Cephallonia,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Guilford  has  been  appointed 
Chancellor,  we  know  not ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if 
the  money  to  be  expended  upon  it  were  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  the  Grecian  youths  at  our  own  universities,  they 
would  have  a  fairer  chance  of  becoming  better  scholars,  better 
men,  and  consequently  better  patriots,  than  by  receiving  their  edu- 
cation in  the  Ionian  inlands. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  Greeks  may  be  considered  as  in  a 
progressive  state  of  improvement ;  and,  with  their  literary  improve- 
ment, will  necessarily  be  increased  that  desire  for  the  restoration 
of  their  independence,  which  they  have  never  wholly  lost  sight  of, 
and  of  which  every  lover  of  freedom  must  wish  to  see  the  accom- 
plishment. There  is  much,  however,  to  be  done  before  they  can 
be  considered  ripe  for  such  an  event.  In  their  present  divided 
and  dispersed  condition,  without  the  means  of  conimunication, 
without  military  skill  or  military  resources,  ignorant  besides  as 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are,  and  low  in  morals,  they  are  not  fit  to 

fovera  themselves.     In  such  a  state,  the  sudden  removal  of  the 
"urkish  power  would  prove  an  evil  instead  of  a  good.  If  from  the 
Acii^ao  league  to  the  present  day,  the  states  of  Greece  never 
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united  in  any  general  object,  it  will  hardly  be  expected  of  them 
ivhen  they  are  more  separated  by  their  character,  and  more  di* 
vided  in  their  views,  that  they  shoald  agree  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  and  the  same  object.  Let  it  be  recoHected  also,  that 
the  circomstances  of  the  world  are  totally  changed  since  they  were 
an  independent  people.  Greece,  which  was  a  civilized  and  po- 
lished nation  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  is  now,  compared  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  herself  barbarous ;  and  the  eternal  warfare 
and  disputes  .which,  in  her  most  flourishing  periods,  prevailed 
among  her  petty  states,  could  not  now  be  tolerated.  Mere  nomi- 
nal freedom,  therefore,  in  her  present  state  of  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion and  disunion,  would  prove  a  greater  evil  than  the  yoke  of  the 
Turks.  It  is  peiiecdy  idle  to  talk,  with  Sonnini  and  others  of  his 
description,  of  the  restoration  of  Greece  to  independence,  and  of 
the  sacred  duty  of  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  unite  and  form 
another  crusade  for  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks.  The  first  victims 
of  any  war  undertaken  for  their  freedom  would  be  the  Greeks 
themselves.  Of  this  they  had  fatal  experience  in  the  Russian 
crusade  for  the  liberation  of  the  Morea.  '  While  we  hoped,'  says 
one  of  them,  *  that  the  day^  of  our  ancient  liberty  were  about  to 
regain  their  splendour,  our  houses  were  set  on  fire,  our  daughters 
were  ravished,  by  the  very  soldiers  who  came  to  defend  our  coun- 
try, and  unhappy  Greece  felt  only  the  weight  of  her  chains  en- 
creased.' — But  on  this  subject  we  have  already  stated  our  senti-' 
ments  at  large,  (No.  Xa.  Art.  VII.)  and  circumstances  have 
not  materially  changed  since  that  time. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  that '  the  seeds  of 
rational  liberty  will  never  prosper  in  a  soil  not  antecedently  pre- 
pared by  proper  cultivation  to  receive  them.'  The  Greeks  are 
accordingly  preparing  their  soil  by  extending  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  they  have  only  yet  commenced  their  formidable  task. 
Education  must  become  much  more  general ;  true  religion  and 
morality  must  be  far  more  widely  disseminated  among  the  lower 
orders ;  the  idle  ceremonies,  the  numerous  fast  days,  the  multitude 
of  pap^s  and  caloyers  must  be  greatly  abridged;  the  land  culti- 
vated with  more  care;  roads  of  communication  opened;  the 
fisheries  encouraged ;  commerce  extended ;  the  oriental  custom^  of 
shutting  up  their  women  and  denying  them  the  blessings  of  an  en- 
lightened education  must  be  abolished ;  and,  above  all,  those  who 
are  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  and  those  who,* 
from  their  wealth  or  power,  have  any  sway  over  the  people,  must 
be  more  than  ordinarily  careful  not  to  sufl^er  the  poisonous  dogmas 
of  infidelity  imported  from  the  Universities  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
to  be  spread  among  their  youth,  before  they  can  rationally  aspire 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  of  which  they  will  only  then  be 
truly  worthy. 
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Art.  llh-^A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Qu4uterh/  Review^ 
By  Wm.  Pamell,  Esq.    Dublin.    1820. 

WE  genen^  have  the  charity  to  reiniii  from  noticing  the 
answers  which  angry  authors  make  to  our  crkicigDK ;  but 
we  have  departed  from  diis  rule  on  special  occasions;  and  we  are 
induced  tx>  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  because  we  conceive 
that,  amidst  a  good  deal  of  petty  dispute,  Mr.  Paneil  has  in»* 
inc^ved  in  the  controversy  some  topics  of  general  interest. 
•  The  *  Letter'  before  us  is  a  protest  against  the  justice  of  our 
opinion  of  ^  Maurice  and  Berghetta,  or  the  Priest  of  Rahary/  the 
review  of  which  has,  we  have  reason  to  know,  amused  not  a  few 
readers  who  had  thrown  away  the  work  itself  in  disgust. — We  in- 
timaied  that  Mr.  Pamell,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Wicklow,  was 
the  supposed  author  of  this  strange  novel;  he  here  avows  it,  and 
defends  his  offspring  with  even  more  than  parental  partiality.  But 
as  be  affects  to  write  calmly,  (though  we  can  perceive  that  he  fan- 
Qtes  he  has  levelled  some  sly  and  stinging  personalities  at  us,)  we 
shall  examine  his  Reply  without  any  other  objects  than  tbcMeof 
correcting  error  and  establishing  truth. 

Any  one  who  reads  the  novel,  the  review,  and  the  reply,  will 
be  satisfied  that  even  if  all  Mr.  Parneirs  recriminations  were  well 
founded,  they  would  affect  but  little,  if  at  all,  the  real  question — 
'  the  merit  of  his  work.'  He  might  have  corrected  us  on  points  of 
agricultural  or  genealogical  detail  (such  as  hi^  pamphlet  dwells 
upon)  without  disproving  the  substantial  charges :  but,  in  truth, 
even  that  paltry  victory  we  cannot  allow  him;  he  is  wrong 
throughout — his  novel  was  as  dull  as  an  argumentation,  and  now 
his  argument  is  as  flimsy  as  a  novel. 

.  Mr.  Pamell's  *Jirst  ground  of  complaint*  is,  that  the  person  se- 
lected to  review  his  work  should  ^  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  most 
ordinary  facts  of  farming.' — p.  4. 
.  Some  may  incline  to  think  that  if  we  had  amongst  us  one  person 
ignorant  of  the  most  ordinary  facts  of  farming,'  he  was  just  the 
person  to  whom  might  be  committed,  without  any  great  impro- 
priety, the  examination  of  a  novel.  But  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  of  this 
opinion,  nor  indeed  were  we.  We  can  assure  this  gentleman  that 
we  are  so  far  from  being  ^  totally  ignorant'  on  that  subject,  that  we 
have  entertained  many  practical  farmers  by  our  accurate  and  judi- 
cious accounts  of  his  discoveries.  To  prove  our  ignorance,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Pamell  employs  three  pages  in  abusing  the  fac  (the  long 
handled  spade),  with  which  he  says  ^  an  Irish  labourer  always 
^orks  as  tinjidly  as  a  lady  tuning  her  harp-strings :'  but  when  did 
t«7e  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  fac  ?  M  r.  Pamell  recommended 
the  sh^rt  hancUed  spade,  the  use  of  \v.hiph  opcs(9ioned  ^  a  great 
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'  stoop y  and  he  bIbo  recooimeBAed  the  use  of  a  scythe  whfa  a  bent 
handle^  Mrhich  preoented  the  necessity  of  ^  Uooping.*  It  was  upoti 
the  inconsistency  of  these  reasons,  apparent  vre  think  even  to 
tkcuse  who  may' be  ^  ignorant  of  farming/  that  we  observed,  and 
not  at  all  upon  die  real  value  of  the  respective  implements :  nay, 
uretlid  not. disagree  with  Mr.  Pamell,  for  our  eicpression  was  '  tke 
ichange  may  be  desirabiey  but  not  assuredly  for  the  reasons  a»- 
signed  by  the  author/ — No.  XLII.  p.  485. 

We  had  smiled  at  Mr.  PameU's  developing  wilb  great  solem- 

^Oiity,  '  that  recondite  mystery  iu  the  art  of  mowing,  that  damp 

-grass  is  cut  more  easily  than  dry,  and  that  it  is  less  fetiguing  to 

,mow  in  the  morning  aiod  evaung  than  under  the  meridian  sun,' 

p.  473.    To  this  he  replies  c 

*  It  is  also  no  discovery,  as  your  Reviewer  states,  nor  is  it  a  very  im- 
-portant  fact  in  England,  to  shew  that  grass  may  be  mown  easier  when 
full  of  sap  and  wet  with  the  morning  and  evening  dew  ;  but  it  is  of  Im- 
portance to  urge  this  fact  in  Ireland,  where,  if  known,  it  is  not  attended 
to ;  and  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed,  as  I  have  done  during  the  last 
hot  summer,  the  mowers  of  the  country  workiag  through  the  heat  of 
the  day  on  task-xixirk,  with  no  diet  but  pptatoesj  and  actually  with  no 
drink  but  water,  an  attempt  to  lighten  this  severe  labour,  by  transferring 
it  from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  to  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing, would  not  be  esteemed  a  fit  topic  for  ridicule/ — pp.  7>  8. 

What  we  '  ridiculed'  was — not  the  fact,  which  we  asserted  to 
be  notorious,  but — Mr.  PamelFs  pompous  e^chibition  of  it  as  valu- 
able information,  to  acquire  which,  his  hero  was  obliged  to  make 
a  tour  into  England,  When  it  was  mentioned  that  Goldsmith  in- 
tended to  travel  in  quest  of  useful  inventions.  Doctor  Johnson 
thought  there  was  danger  of  his  going  to  Constantinople,  and 
bringing  back  a  wheelbarrow  as  a  wonderful  discovery.  Did  the 
doctor  by  this  phrase  ridicule  either  travelling  or  wheelbarrows  ? 
or  is  not  the  smile  excited  at  the  simple  Irishman  painfully  Jour- 
neying into  foreign  parts  to  make  a  discovery  which  every  peasant 
in  the  country  was  already  acquainted  with? — And  does  Mr.  Par- 
nell  really  believe  that  J  risk  i^iowers  do  not  work  in  the  evening 
and  morning,  and  that  English  mowers  do  not  work  in  the  mid- 
day ?  and  does  he  know  what  task^work  means  ? — We  doubt  it — 
if  he  did,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  in  England,  as  in  Ireland 
and  every  other  country,  when  men  work  iy  the  day,  they  will 
gladly  accept  permission  not  to  work  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  bif  t 
that  when  they  work  by  task  they  will  choose  their  own  time,  and 
work  only  at  such  hours  as  they  please.  If  there  be  any  class  of 
the  Irish  who  less  than  another  want  Mr.  Pamell's  advice,  it  i3 
probably  the  mowers;  for  it  may  surprise  this  worthy  gentleman  to 
be  informed  that  many  of  those  admirable  mowers,  whom  he  sees 
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with  bent  scythes  cutting  the  swathe  of  this  favoured  counirj^  ane 
no  other  than  Jrishmeny  who  migrate  hither  during  the  harvest,  and 
return  to  Ireland  in  the  autumn  with  the  profits  of  their  labour;  and 
we  scarcely  suppose  that  they  leave  all  their  experience  behind. 

Having  made  such  exquisite  observations  «a  these  two  points 
and  these  only — on  one  of  which  we  gave  no  opmion,  and  on  the 
other,  agreed  with  him — Mr.  Paniell  proudly  exclaims^  ^  So  much 
for  your  Reviewer's  knowledge  of  agriculture !' 

The"royal  descent  and  noble  names  and  titles  which  Mr.  Par- 
nell  chose  to  lavish  upon  two  Irish-  peasants  struck  us  as  su- 
premely absurd ;  and  we  incidentally  observed,  ^  that  he  chris- 
tened the  girl  Geraldine,  thereby  intimating  that  the  Fitzgerakis, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Geraldine  is  appropriate,  were  of  the  ancient 
house  of  O'Neal  or  O'Toole.'— p.  476. 

On  this  Mr.  Parnell  is  very  angry  and  very  triumphant;  he  as- 
serts, that '  if  we  had  known  any  thing  of  Irish  history,  we  w&uld 
have  known  that  the  illustrious  House  of  Fitzgerald  never  dis- 
dained alliance  with  the  Irish  families ;'  and  he  reminds  us  that 
Walter  Scott  tells  us  in  poetry  and  prose,  that  the  Fitzgeralds 
and  O'Neals  intermarried.  This  Mr.  Paniell  might  have  proved 
without  Sir  Walter's  assistance,  from  Collins's  Peerage,  a  venera- 
ble authority  with  which  we  are  not  wholly  unacquainted;  but 
jiyJiat  we  were  disposed  a  little  to  doubt  (and  what  Mr.  Parnell 
ought  to  have  proved)  was  that  Geraldine  was  a  popular  Christian 
name,  or  likely  to  be  one,  amongst  the  O'Neals  and  O'Tooles  of 
our  day: — and  surely  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  so  curious  in  the  se- 
lection of  appropriate  and  septic  names  as  to  call  the  hero  Muir- 
cheartach,  and  the  heroine  Berghetta,  it  was  not  quite  congruous 
to  give  their  child  the  Anglo-Italian  name  of  Geraldine :  but  upon 
this  hintf  for  it  was  no  more,  Mr.  Parnell  speaks  thus — 

*  Indeed,  sir,  I  begin  to  blush  at  the  supposition  that  your  Reviewer 
should  be  an  Irishman ;  all  the  watei*s  of  the  Shannon  will  not  wash  out 
the  scandal  of  such  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  of  bis 
country,  accompanied  with  so  much  pretension,  and  contrasted  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  Scottish  bard/ — p.  10.  . 

On  this  we  will  just  observe,  for  Mr.  Pamell's  sake,  that  the 
effect  of  an  immersion  in  the  Shannon  is  not,  in  the  vulgar  notion 
to  which  he  alludes,  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  ignorance  or  to 
clear  the  understanding,  but  the  very  reverse ;  and  we  shall  not 
be  greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  himself  taken  a 
dip  m  this  celebrated  stream  before  he  began  his  pamphlet. 

The  next  reproach  may  appear  somewhat  trivial,  but  as  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  it  to  be  well  foiinded^  we  cannot,  in  candour, 
suppress  it.    . 

Mr.  Parnell  had  been  celebrating  the  glories  of  a  certain  king, 
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Tnatha!;  Tual,  or  Toole,  who  reigned  over  the  county  of  which 
Mr;  Pamell  is  now  a  simple  Knight-of-the-Shire;  and  in  com- 
pliment to  the  placable  disposition  ^f  the  present  dynast  {to  bor- 
row Mr.  Pameirs  expression)  of  the  county,  we  contrasted  it 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  old  potentate,  by  exclaiming  somewhat 
loosely,  '  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hectore  !*  This  unlucky  quo- 
tation, says  Mr.  Pamell,  '  betrays  the  reviewer's  ignorance  of 
Latin,  an  ignorance  which  should  at  once  disqualify  him  for  the 
department  in  which  he  has  been  strangely  misplaced/  This  sen- 
tence, however  just  in  itself,  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the  distri- 
bution of  duty  which  Mr.  Pamell  was  so  good  as  to  make  for  us 
in  the  outset,  when  he  hinted  that  his  novel  ought  to  have  been 
handed  over  to  some  gentleman  in  the  farming  line !  The  words, 
Mr.  Pamell  says,  are  in  Virgil,  but  he  carefully  and  candidly  as- 
sures us,  that  he  entirely  acquits  that  admired  writer  of  the  blun- 
der which  he  has  detected,  for  Virgil  (says  he)  uses  the  expres- 
sion '  with  great  propriety,'  inasmuch  as  the  Hector  *  who  ap- 
peared to  ^neas  was,  "  mutatus,"  changed  from  the  Hector  who 
set  fire  to  the  Grecian  ships;  whereas  the  present  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  Wicklow  can  by  no  strain  of  the  word  be  said  to  be 
mutatus  from  King  Tual,  with  whom  he  had  never  any  personal 
identity.' 

No,  seriously,  not  the  least!  Mr.  Parnell  not  only  is  not, 
but  never  was,  King  O'Toole ;  and  he  is  so  touchy  on  the  subject 
of  his  personal  identity,  that  we  hasten  to  confess  our  error,  and 
to  assure  him  that  we  did  not  mean  to  confound  him  personally 
with  either  King  O'Toole,  or  with  that  Hector  who  set  fire  to 
the  Grecian  ships  ;  we  merely  meant  to  express  our  dutiful  joy, 
that  the  dynasty  of  Wicklow  had  been  so  much  *  mutatus,  changed,* 
for  the  better. 

*  Before  we  part  with  king  OTual  (continues  Mr.  Parnell),  I  must 
redress  a  wrong  done  to  him  by  the  ignorance o( the  reviewer.     This  king 

NEVER    HAD    SO    VULGAR  AN  APPELLATION  AS  ToOLE.       His  name    IS 

written Tuathal,  but  the  middle  consonants  being  mute  in  the  Irish  pro- 
nunciation, it  is  pronounced  Tual,  with  a  broad  accent  on  the  a." — 
p.  11. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  meddle  with 
what  an  Irish  gentleman  calls  '  a  broad  accent  on  the  a;' — passing 
this  however  for  the  moment,  we  cannot  forbear  saying  that  Mr. 
Pamell  has  touched  us  in  a  tender  point.  We  prided  ourselves 
a  little  on  our  acquaintance  with  this  subject ;  and,  to  speak  mo- 
destly, should  have  received  with  more  thankfulness  than  surprise 
a  honorary  adscription  into  the  quiet  ranks  of  the  Irish  Society  of 
i\ntiquaries,  for. the  extent  and  accuracy  of  our  researches  into 
the  archives  of  this  illustrious  race. — And  ta  be  charged  with 
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<  ^nrdQgi^  the  bead  of  it  i-^tfaia  we  did  not  eipect  Mr  deaenre; 
Bnt  ive. forgive  Mr.  Pamell;  and^  in  return  for  bis  charge  of 
'jlipioraipce)'  sliall  simply  recommend  the  following  authorities  ta 
bis  knowledge. 

In  that  part  of  Dr.  Ledwicb's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  (a  book 
of  the  greatest  authority  on  such  subjects,)  which  treats  of  the 
very  scene  where  Mr.  Pamell  has  laid  this  part  of  his  novel,  and- 
of  the  very  tomb  of  the  ancient  Dynasts  of  Wicklow,  in  which 
hi&  descendant  Berghetta  is  buried,  we  read — *  The  valley  derive*, 
its  name  from  its  first  Tirbolgian  possessors  the  Totilas,  Tnathals^ 
or  Tools;^ — and  again,  *  the  sept  of  the  Tuathals  or  Tools  were 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  this  district;' — and  again,  '  the  Refeart* 
(where  Berghetta  was  buried)  *  is  literally  the  sepulchre  of  kings, 
being  the  burial  place  of  the  O'Tooles/ — Edit.  1790,  pp.  33.  40. 
And  Archdall  says  '  the  Refeart,  literally  the  sepulchre  of  kings,  is. 
the  tomb  of  M*Uthiel  or  O' Toole,  an  ancient  chieftain;' — and, 
again,  ^  Laurence  Cy  Toole  was  descended  from  the  princely 
founders  of  the  abbey;' — and  again,  '  a  monastery  was  founded 
here  by  the  O'Tooles.'—Monast.  Hibern.  pp.  769.  774.  778. 
Mr.  Pamell  sees  by  this  time  that  the  ^  appellation,'  whether 
*  vulgar'  or  not,  is  and  ever  was  written  and  pronounced  Toole; 
and  we  can  further  assure  him  that  several  worthy  constituents  o£ 
his  own,  who  derive  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Tuathals,  will 
be  wonderfully  astonished  to  learn  from  their  Knight  of  the  Shire, 
that  they  have  an  a,  whether  broad  or  slender,  in  their  names. 

*  The  reviewer  next  charges  me  (Mr.  Pamell  says)  with  fulsome  flat-^ 
tery  towards  the  Catholic  Clergy.  It  might  at  least  be  termed  praise, 
not  flattery,  till  the  truth  of  the  praise  is  denied.  Fulsome  flattery,  I 
imagine,  is  when  questionable  eulogy  is  bestowed  upon  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  patronage,  and  who  having  the  power  to  reward,  the  motive 
of  the  eulogist  must  be  considered,  at  least,  equivocal.' — p.  11,  12. 

We  might  refer  this  erudite  word-catcher  to  his  dictionary,  in, 
which  he  would  find  that  his  only  interpretation  of  the  word  ^  to 
praise  falsely/  is  bat  its  secondary  meaning :  but  we  will  grant 
him  his  meaning,  and  we  will  go  still  further  and  avow  it  for  our 
own.  We  meant  to  charge  him  with  fulsome  flattery  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  sense  which  he  gives  to  the  words,  and  his 
sole  answer  to  this  is,  How  can  those  be  flattered  who  have  no 
patronage  to  bestow? — A  mob  then  is  never  flattered! — the  base 
passions  of  the  populace  are  never  pandered  to! — popularity 
IS  never  sought  by  gross  and  unblushing  deviations  from  truth 
and  principle !  Alas,  of  all  flatteries,  that  which  Mr.  Pamell 
excludes  by  his  definition  is  the  most  dangerous.  We  Have 
seen  it  in  France,  we  now  see  it  in  England ;  and  yet  Mr.  Par- 
nell  with  a  grave  face  tells  us,  that  there  can  be  no  flattery  but 
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hi^  definition — have  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  nq  i^trott^gei 
no  power  ?  Will  Mr.  Pamell  venture  as  a  nian  of  honour  to^  s^iy^ 
that  he,  or  his  brother,  or  several  o^  his  friends,  could  hold  theiir 
seats  in  parliament  in  spite  of  the  Catholic  clergy  i — But  y9^ 
called  the  flattery  fulsome;  Mr.  Pamell  obliges  us  now  to  shew 
that  it  is  false ;  this  is  easily  done.  Notwith^anding  the  efftra^ 
Vagant  praise  of  his  dedication,  the  priest  of  Rahery  (Mr.  Par- 
nell's  representative  of  the  body  at  large,)  confesses  that  he  waq 
little  fitted  to  benefit  his  flock — that  he  had  no  religion  in  his  heari 
till  he  began  to  read  Protestant  writers — thui  the  priests  arq 
generally  religious  impostors,  and  practise  impious  impositions  on 
the  ignorant  people! 

Mr.  Pamell's  next  complaint  is,  that,  *  in  wondering  how  he 
could  swear  at  the  table  of  the  House,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  holds  doctrines  impious  and  idolatrous,  when  he  asseits 
in  his  dedication,  that  that  church  in  Ireland  possesses  talents, 
simplicity,  piety f  and  purity,  far  beyond  that  of  the  Protestanf  or 
any  other  church/ — we  accuse  him  of  perjury;  but  we  beg  Mrj. 
Pamell's  pardon,  it  is  he  who  accuses  himself.  We  offered  him 
an  alternative,  *  if  (we  said)  he  sincerely  believed  the  Churct 
of  Rome  to  be  purer  than  that  of  England,  we  wonder  why  he 
does  not  embrace  the  former — why  at  least  he  does  not  tell  us  how 
he  reconciles  those  sentiments  with  the  epithets  superstitious  an^ 
idolatrous;'  but  'if,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pamell  b^ 
really  a  Protestant,  and  that  these  praises  of  the  Popish  church  be 
the  mere  flattery  of  a  dedicator,  we  cannot  praise  his  good  t^ste  (^jf^ 
sincerity.' — p.  479- 

Against  our  charge,  (which  involved  a  dilemma,)  he  has  made 
no  defence,  and  he  has  given  occasion  to  a  new  charge — which 
we  make  without  dilemma  or  alternative — of  the  suppressio  veri^ 
by  withdrawing  the  second  member  of  our  sentence,  and  of  the 
suggestio  falsi,  by  saying  that  we  directly  charged  him  with  per^ 
jury.  Of  the  cap  which  Mr.  Pamell  has  thus  forced  upon  hiiSf  own 
head,  he  is  naturally  very  impatient ;  and  complains  grievously  of 
making  the  deficiencies  of  an  author 

*  a  pretext  for  censuring  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  parliament,  but  more 
particularly  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  And  if  it  be  answered  that  this 
evil  results  from  members  of  parliament  writing  novels,  we  mo}^  repjy 
that  greater  evil  results  from  members  of  parliament  turning  reviewer*. 
'And  the  former  class  have  this  plain  advantage,  that  they  "  shun  secrcjcy 
and  talk  in  open  sight,"  whereas  the  latter  are  always  exposed  to  ll^e 
odium  that  rests  upon  safe  malignity.'— p.  18.  '^^; 

This  is  very  fine !  but  who  that  reads  only  this  passage  woulji 

^ believe  that  Maurice  and  Berghbtta  was,  in  fi^ct,  an  anonymous 
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publkatioii?  When  the  bonotlrable  member  chose  to  avow  it 
— ^whether  before  our  remarks  appeared  or  since,  we  really  do 
not  know,  and  have  no  great  reason  to  care :  the  bravado  about 
shunning  secrecy  could  only  have  been  justified  by  his  having, 
at  the  outset,  put  his  name  to  his  book,  and  he  will  allow  us  to 
say  that  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  saved  us  more  than 
half  the  pains  we  took  in  reviewing  it. 

"  He  next  tells  us  that  *  we  proceed  to  what  is  fair  ground  of  re- 
mark, the  supposed  seditious  tendency  of  the  work* — but  does  he 
deny  this?  No;  '  all  he  can  say  is  that  his  design  was  to  discou- 
rage sedition.'  This  is  no  more  than  we  ourselves  said  of  him : 
we  never  said  nor  thought  that  he  meant  to  promote  sedition ;  we 
clearly  acquitted  him  of  any  kind  of  meaning ;  we  expressly  declared 
*  that  Mr.  Pamell  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying' — that  *  he 
was  a  child  playing  with  fire-arms ;  an  innocent  who,  by  way  of 
giving  light  to  his  neighbours,  sticks  his  farthing  candle  into  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder.' — p.  48.5. 

The  true  question,  however,  is,  whether,  in  substance,  our  opi- 
nion of  the  seditious  tendency  of  the  work  was  correct  or  not; 
and  to  this,  our  most  serious,  indeed  our  only  serious  charge, 
Mr.  Pamell,  after  abusing  us  for  the  accusation,  pleads  guilty : — 
'  As  this  representation  of  a  rebellious  and  infidel  spirit,'  he  says, 
'  has  given  offence  to  those  whose  opinion  I  regard,  I  have  altered 
the  work  so  that  the  hero  camiot  be  exposed  to  a  verdict  either 
of  high  treason  or  offelo  de  se.' — p.  19. 

His  next  complaint  is,  *  that  in  ridiculing  the  respect  paid  by 
the  Spanish  Court  to  the  Irish  dynasts  we  continue  to  shew  our 
ignorance.'  We  certainly  continue  our  course,  whatever  it  may 
be ;  and  Mr.  Pamell,  our  readers  will  find,  continues  his. 

In  support  of  the  probability  of  this  part  of  his  narration,  he 
tells  us  that  the  O'Donnells  and  O'Neils  have  been  received  with 
cordiality,  and  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  Spanish  service.  This,  like 
the  alliance  between  the  Fitzgeralds  and  O'Neils,  is  very  true ; 
but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  object  of  our  ridicule?  what  we  ex- 
posed to  the  wonder,  or,  if  Mr.  Pamell  pleases,  the  ridicule  of  the 
world,  were  the  following  extracts  from  his  work,  which  we  quoted 
without  adding  a  single  observation.* 

*  "  When  we  reached  the  circle  where  the  queen  sat,  I  made  a  slen- 
der curtsey y  (a  slender  Curtsey  ! J  preserving  myself  from  that  mean  as- 
siduousness which  characterises  courtiers  both  male  and  female. — She 
said,  in  Spanish,  *^  we  are  obliged  to  the  princess  Hi  Sullivan  for  the 
honour  she  does  our  court"  and  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  said  more, 
but  was  restrained  by  the  forms  of  this  most  formal  court;  but  these 
few  words  were  accompanied  by  a  smile  of  great  sweetness." ' 

*  The  boys,  in  right  of  their  father ^  had  th?  title  of  Prince  acknow- 
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lodged^  and  the  rank  of  Grandees  of  Spain  superadded.     And  tfeey  and 
Geraldine  received  much  courtesy  from  the  Spanish  court/— p.  477. 

The  title  of  Prince — in  right  of  their  father — Maurice  the 
mower  lately  hanged  for  felony!  and  Mr.  Pamell  tells  us  that  in 
wondering  at  this,  we  *  continue  to  betray  our  ignorance.'  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  proof  of  it ;: — we  had  obsei*ved — 

*  The  Queen  of  Spain  took  as  great  a  fancy  to  Geraldine  as  she  had 
done  to  her  Highness  of  Hi  Sullivan;  and  having  resolved  to  see  her 
well  married,  her  majesty,  with  a  delicacy^of  sentiment  and  an  easy 
familiarity  peculiar  to  the  court  of  Spain,  had  a  Hst  of  all  the  unmar- 
ried grandees  made  out,  and  the  grandees  hereupon  were  drawn  up  in 
a  line  in  the  drawing-room,  in  order  that  Geraldine  might  pick  out  a 
husband  for  herself,* — p.  477. 

To  thi«  Mr.  Pamell  glorioosly  replies. 

*  The  reviewer  ridicules  the  circumstance  of  a  young  lady  being  dis- 
posed of  in  marriage,  without  freedom  of  choice,  by  a  Queen  of  Spain. 
But  many  things,  which  are  not  so,  appear  ridiculous  to  ignorance.  The 
reviewer  might  have  known  that  the  Spanish  court,  in  common  with 
other  despotic  courts,  exercises  that  most  revolting  prerogative  of  ty- 
ranny, the  disposal  of  the  hands  of  its  noble  subjects  m  marriage.  That 
It  exists  at  the  present  day,  the  following  article,  inserted  last  year, 
from  Madrid,  testifies. 

*  "  The  beautiful  Duchess  de  la  Roca  has,  after  three  months,  been 
liberated  from  her  confinement,  to  which  she  was  subjected  for  having 
expressed  her  intention  of  marrying  the  Marquis  del  Valle  de  La  Pa- 
lermo. She  has  been  pardoned  only  in  consequence  of  the  pregnancy 
of  the  queen,  and  remains  single."  * — p.  22. 

We  smiled  at  the  picture  of  all  the  nobility  of  Spain  being 
drawn  up  in  file,  and  an  Irish  peasant  girl  being  desired  to  make  a 
free  choice  of  which  of  them  she  pleased  for  a  husband ;  and  Mr. 
Pamell  defends  himself  with  a  newspaper  story  of  a  Spanish  lady 
who  was  not  allowed  to  choose  a  husband  for  herself.  But  this  tale 
(which  we  disbelieve  altogether)  only  makes  the  matter  worse,  by 
shewing  how  unlikely  it  is  that  the  Irish  peasant  girl  should  be 
treated  with  an  attention  which  even  the  grandees  of  Spain  do  not 
receive. — If  Mr.  Pamell  had  said  that  the  queen  had  ybrced  his 
Princess  Hi  Nial  to  a  match  with  some  particular  individual,  we 
should  not  have  wondered — that  would  be  in  the  character  of 
this  formal  court ;  but  the  whole  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  sub- 
jected to  her  choice ! — that,  indeed,  is  somewhat  a  different  case ! 

And  so  Mr.  Pamell  himself  now  begins  to  think ;  '  he  has,'  he 
says, '  prepared  an  edition  of  his  work  adapted  to  Ireland,  and  ano- 
ther adapted  to  England :' — in  the  former  he  has  preserved  the 
Spanish  scenes,  because,  without  some,  qualification  of  this  kind 
(namely,  the  prospect  of  being  made  grandees  of  Spain),  so  much 
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censure  on  their  old  habits  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Irish 
peasantry.' — p.  23. 

This  is  a  precious  avowal  One  edition  is  prepared  for  people 
of  common  sense ;  but  for  the  Irish,  the  nonsense,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  being  made  Spanish  princes,  are  necessary  to  render  it  pa- 
latable ;  and  yet  Mr.  Parnell  goes  on  abusing  us  for  ignorance  and 
malignity,  in  animadverting  on  this  very  trash  which,  in  conse- 
quence of'  our  advice,  he  has  now  expunged, 

Mr.  rarnell  next  prot^ts  against  our  remarks  on  the  potatoe 
diet  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Parnell  seems 
to  us  to  be  stark  mad — he  was  bad  enough  in  his  Novel,  but  he 
is  ten  times  worse  in  his  Letter.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
this  judicious  philanthrophist  proposed,  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
should,  from  and  after  the  day  of  publishing  his  novel,  eat  cold 
meat  and  bread,  as  a  cheaper  food  than  potatoes  and  milk,  their 
ordinary  diet.  Upon  this  proposition,  which,  absurd  as  it  is,  was 
supported  by  arguments  still  more  ridiculous,  we  observed,  with, 
we  think,  singular  forbearance,  *  that  we  wished  the  food  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  could  be  improved ;  but  that  none  but  a  visionary 
could  think  of  changing  it  all  together,  and,  above  all,  changing 
it  for  such  reasons  of  economy  as  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Parnell.* 
p.  484. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  defend  ourselves  from  Mr.  Pamell's  impu-* 
tation  of  advocating  the  use  of  the  potatoe  as  the  sole  diet  of  the 
Irish — we  have  expressly  stated,  in  the  strongest  manner,  an  op- 
posite wish;  we  only  took  the  liberty  of  calling  visionary  the 
means  by  which  Mr.  Parnell  would  overturn,  by  a  single  stroke 
of  his  pen,  the  habits  of  a  nation,  and  the  reasons  by  which  he 
would  justify  the  attempt.  We  think  for  instance,  that  it  is  nearly 
as  advantageous  to  the  English  poor  to  have  a  mixture  of  potatoes 
with  their  meat,  as  it  would  be  to  the  Irish  to  have  meat  with  their 
potatoes ;  but  what  would  be  thought  of  the  man  who  should  pre- 
tend to  commence  a  reform  of  the  diet  of  England  by  proscribing 
at  once  both  bread  and  meat,  and  insisting  on  the  immediate  and 
exclusive  use  of  cold  potatoes !  Mr.  Parnell  seems  to  think  that 
whenever  he  can  raise  himself  above  what  he  calls  a  prejudice,  he 
has  a  right  to  abuse  every  one  who  doubts  whether  a  whole  peo- 
ple, bigoted  to  that  very  prejudice,  could,  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
upon  his  ipse  dixit,  get  nd  of  it.  The  following  is  part  of  his 
tirade  against  potatoes,  and  is  really  comparable  to  nothing  but 
good  King  James's  *  Counter  blast'  against  tobacco. 

*  This  dirty  crop  is  first  to  be  clawed  out  of  the  ground  by  the  wo- 
mens  hands,  then  when  pitted  it  must  be  perpetually  turned  and  the 
shoots  rubbed  off  to  prevent  spoiling ;  before  it  is  cooked  the  women 
must  take  the  potatoes  to  some  stream  of  water  to  wash,  no  very  short 
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operation,  ds  any  one  that  has  observed  it  knows ;  three  times  a  day  she 
has  to  cook,  and  often  to  collect  the  fuel  from  the  hedges,  and  twice 
she  must  walk,  through  all  weathers,  to  carry  this  sorry  meal  to  the 
man,  let  him  work  at  ever  so  great  a  distance.  But  the  evil  does  not 
end  here — this  unwholesome  food  produces  a  whole  tribe  of  stomach 
complaints,  besides  the  constant  attendant  on  insufficient  nourishment, 
scrophula;  and  there  probably  does  not  exist  in  any  part  of  Europe  so 
sicklya  peasantry  as  the  Irish.' — p.  24. 

In  his  concluding  sentence  Mr.  Pamell  has  unluckily  run  his 
head  against  more  formidable  opponents  than  he  probably  consi- 
ders us*  Adam  Smith,  after  some  observation  on  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish,  observes  *  that  no  food  can 
afford  a  riiore  decisive  proof  of  its  rwurishittgqudMty,  or  of  its  be- 
ing pecufiar/t/  suited  to  (he  human  constitution.*  And  Arthur 
Young  says,  *  w  hen  I  see  the  people  of  a  country  (he  is  speaking 
of  Ireland)  with  well  formed  vigorous  bodies,  and  their  cottages 
swarming  with  children ;  when  I  see  the  men  athletic  and  the  wo- 
men beautiful,  I  know  not  how  to  believe  them  subsisting  on  un- 
wholesome food.'  But  Mr.  Pamell  seems  to  think  that  we  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  potatoe,  and  that  while  he  abuses  it 
he  abuses  us.  There  is,  as  our  readers  know,  one  deleterious  effect 
which  is  sometimes  jocularly  attributed  to  the  Irish  potatoe;  if 
there  were  no  other  ground  for  rejecting  this  vulgar  notion  Mr. 
Pamell  affords  a  strong  one ;  the  most  potatoe-eating  of  his  coun- 
trymen could  not  exhibit  a  more  inveterate  disposition  to  blunder 
than  this  swom  enemy,  of  the  national  root. — ^We  will  now,  as  on 
former  points,  not  only  avow  all  that  we  have  said,  but  go  a  little 
further  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  tell  him  that  the  reasons  he  brings 
against  the  potatoe  die^t  are  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  in 
truth  can  be  alleged  against  it.  He  charges  it  with  being  expensive 
and  unwholesome — the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  experience 
of  ages,  contradict  these  assertions: — and,  in  truth,  the  evils  which 
the  use  of  this  food  is  supposed  to  aggravate  are  connected  with  its 
cheapness  and  ptmers  of  nutrition.  Indolence  and  want  of  foresight 
and  economy  are  the  chief  defects  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  and  these  dispositions  are  fostered  by  the  ease,  the  cer- 
tainty, the  cheapness  with  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes, 
may  be  produced  and  cooked  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  by 
the  effective  nature  of  that  sustenance,  which  renders  any  higher 
industry,  or  any  more  costly  nourishment,  unnecessary. 

Human  wants  are  the  first,  and,  with  the  lower  orders,  the  only 
stimulants  of  human  industry,  and  when  we  concurred  with  Mr. 
Parnell  in  wishing  that  the  Irish  peasantry  could  be  brought  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  food,  we  did  so  because  we  disagreed 
altogether  from  his  reasoning,  and  because  we  know  from  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  whole  humaB  race,  and  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
distributions  of  Divine  Providence,  that  our  duties  and  our  wants 
operate  upon  each  other,  that  the  morals  of  a  people  must  be 
founded  in  its  industry,  and  that  in  proportion  as  man  is  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  labour  he  is  debased  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

But  Mr.  Pamell  maintains  that  bread  and  meat  are  cheaper 
than  potatoes ;  potatoes,  he  says,  must  be  dug,  and  taken  to  a 
river  and  cleaned,  and  boiled,  &c. — whereas  br^ad  and  meat  cost 
no  time  or  trouble. — This  strange  fallacy  we  have  already  exposed, 
()ut  Mr.  Parnell  repeats  it  in  his  Letter,  and  enforces  it  with  this 
grave  argument  that  beef  may  generally  be  killed  at  Christmas  for 
about  2ld.  a  pound,  while  potatoes  at  that  season  are  6^.  a  stone, 
so  that  six  pounds  of  potatoes  are  about  the  price  of  a  pound  of 
meat.  Now  observe  the  accuracy  of  our  economist ! — be  takes  the 
cheapest  season  of  beef  and  the  dearest  of  potatoes,  and  then  makes 
his  comparison; — and  again — he  .reckons  beef  at  the  price  it 
Bears  when,  according  to  his  own  account,  more  than  half  the  Irish 
nation  never  taste  it,  and  he  reckons  that  potatoes,  when  more 
than  half  the  demand  is  diminished,  will  contmue  to  bear  their  pre- 
sent prices.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parnell's 
works  will  scarcely  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  absurdity. 

Mr.  Pamell's  final  attack  upon  us  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
sentences — 

*  The  last  hazardous  assertion  made  by  the  reviewer,  "  that  the 
Jrish  have  always  governed  themselves/'  after  exciting  general  surprize, 
must,  I  believe,  have  excited  a  general  smile.    ' 

*  This  writer  seems  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  explain  clearly  his  own 
ideas.  If  he  means,  as  he  certainly  must  do^  that  the  Irish  have  beep  the 
instruments  of  governing  each  other,  he  is  perfectly  correct,  and  nothing  is 
more  easy  and  common.  India  may  be  kept  in  subjection  by  seapoys, 
and  the  African  slaves  are  best  managed  by  African  drivers.* — p.  29. 

Mr.  Pamell  '  seems  to  us  not  to  be  able  to  explain  clearly  his 
own  ideas  f  for,  accusing  us,  in  the  first  line  of  his  sentence,  of  this 
confusion  and  incapacity,  he  in  the  very  next  retracts  his  assertion, 
and  admits  that  we  do  understand  and  clearly  explain  our  own 
meaning,  and  moreover  that  we  are  quite  correct  in  the  inference. — 
'  If  he  means,  as  he  certainly  must,  th^n  he  is  perfectly  correct,* 
and  this  is  what  Mr.  Pamell  calls  not  being  able  clearly  to  ex- 
plain one's  own  ideas ! 

But  let  us  examine  the  substance  of  our  difference:  Mr.  Pamell 
accused  the  Irish  of  being  *  filthy,' '  lazy,* '  tricky,*  *  fraudulent,* 
'  thoughtless,*  *  extravagant,*  *  drunken,' '  base,'  '  cowardly,'  and 
'treacherous  ;'  and  he  imputes  these  scandalous  vices  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  English,  whoin  be  represents  as  cleanly,  active, 
open,  honest,  prudent,  temperate,  loyal,  bold,  and  generous ; — 
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and  we  naturally  asked  him  how  any  man  with  a  grain  of  logic  or 
common  sense  could  attribute  these  vices  in  one  people  to  its  in- 
tercourse with  another  which  possesses  all  the  opposite  virtues  ? 
— -Oh  !  replied  Mr.  Pamell,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. Nay,  we  rejoined,  but  *  Ireland  for  the  last  century  has, 
in  every  thing  that  related  to  morals,  manners,  and  domestic 
economy,  (the  points  in  which  she  is  most  deficient,)  been  go- 
verned by  herself.* — p.  481.  And  to  this  Mr.  Pamell  replies  by 
the  passage'  just  quoted; — first  of  all  inserting  the  word  alwajfs 
instead  of  *  for  the  last  century,*  and  omitting  the  important  limita- 
tion upon  which  the  whole  argument  hinges, '  in  morals,  manners 
and  domestic  economy.'  A  bolder  (not  to  use  a  harsher  term) 
attempt  at  falsification  we  have  never  seen — and  trivial  as  the  dif- 
ference, between  alwaysy  and  for  the  last  century^  may  appear, 
it  was  not  insignificant  to  Mr.  PamelFs  mind  nor  unimportant  to 
his  argument ;  for  he  had  stated  in  the  very  preceding  sentence, 
*  that  to  govern  men  ill  is  to  make  them  slaves,  is  a  clear  process 
of  reasoning  held  from  Terence  down  to  Sir  John  Davis,  by  whom 
it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Irish,'  p.  29.  Now  we  admit  that 
in  Sir  John  Davis's  time  Ireland  was  not  governed  by  herself; 
but  Sir  John  Davis  did  not  live  within  the  last  century,  he 
having  died,  we  mention  it  for  Mr.  Pamell's  information,  about 
S()0  years  ago. 

The  suppression  is  of  yet  more  importance;  because  un*- 
doubtedly  in  great  political  measures,  which  are  usually  understood 
by  the  word  government,  the  English  cabinet  may  be  said  to  have 
governed  Ireland: — but  we  repeat  it,  (and  Mr.  Pamell,  by  calling 
his  countrymen  seapoys  and  slave-drivers,  cannot  refute  us,)  that 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Privy  Council,  the  ma- 
gistracy, the  parochial  clergy,  being  all  Iri^h,  the  Irish  must  have 
govemed  themselves  in  *  morals,  manners  and  domestic  economy,^ 

If  Mr.  Pamell  means  that  all  those  authorities  basely  sold 
themselves  to  England,  and  misruled  their  native  country  under 
the  corruption  of  England — he  would  only  impute  to  his  un- 
happy country  one  class  of  depravity  more  than  he  has  already 
accused  her  of,  but  he  would  not  overthrow  our  argument : — the 
Irish  parliament  may  have  been  corrupt,  and  may  have  sold 
themselves,  and  may  have  betrayed  the  people  thatHhey  governed ; 
but  they  did  govern  that  people,  and  they  were  Irish,  and  that 
was  the  whole  of  our  assertion. 

But,  we  totally  deny  his  fact,  to  the  extent,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  states  it :  that  there  has  been  considerable 
misgovern ment  in  Ireland  we  ourselves  admitted; — but  that  the 
whole  aristocracy  of  that  country  has  for  the  last  century  de- 
served to  be  treated  as  African  slave-drivers,  we  totally  and  in- 
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dignantly  deny.  Mr.  Paraell's  own  father  was,  for  the  most  im- 
portant quarter  of  that  century,  a  public  man  in  Ireland,  for  a 
great  while  a  minister — ^no  less  than  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
was  he  a  slave-driver?  was  he  sold  to  English  corruption?  did  he 
do  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  the  manners,  morals  and  in- 
temal  economy  of  Ireland?  We  could  go  through  a  long  list  of 
names  as  pure  and  still  more  illustrious,  but  it  is  idle  to  put  even 
the  plainest  questions  to  a  person  of  Mr.  Pamell's  obliquity  of 
understanding. 

Mr.  Pamell  having  censured  our  learning  and  approved  his 
own,  by  defending  FirgiCs  propriety,  and  coupling  Terence  with 
Sir  John  Davis,  as  Lingo  does  Heliogabalus  with  Jack  the 
Painter,  crowns  his  scholarship  by  finding  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  are  Brutus  and  Cassius. — He  accuses 
us  of  omitting  the  names  of  these  noblemen  in  our  list  of  the  vice- 
roys of  Ireland,  in  these  gentle  words  : 

'  '  And,  to  make  the  inversion  of  all  moral  and  political  judgment 
more  striking,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
are  omitted.  Has  the  reviewer  never  heard  of  the  memory  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  being  more  forcibly  recalled  by  xhe  absence  of  their  statues?' 
—p.  32. 

We  forgive  Mr.  Pamell  his  zeal  for  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  as  we 
were  inclined  to  do  his  praise  of  the  Catholic  priests,  as  a  good 
electioneering  manauvre;  but  no  electioneering  or  any  other 
zeal,  should  induce  a  writer  to  suppress  the  words  of  his  anta- 
gonist, and  upon  such  suppression,  to  found  a  charge  of  the 
inversion  of  all  moral  judgment  (by  which  we  believe,  he  means 
justice).  We  confess  that  in  our  list  of  Irish  viceroys  we  omitted 
these  two  noblemen,  but  we  omitted  also  several  others — Lords 
Buckingham,  VVestniorland,  Camden,  Hardvvick,  Whitworth,  &c. 
— and  we  stated  expressly,  that  in  our  list,  we  *  selected  only  a 
few,'  and  selected  those  *  who  were  note  no  more^ — and  this  we 
did  to  avoid  all  pretence  for  the  very  imputation,  which  Mr. 
Pamell  has  now  made,  of  undue  partiality. 

We  have  now  gone  through  every  one  of  Mr.  Pamell's  charges 
as  fully  as  our  limits  would  allow ;  and  now  we  ask  has  he  sub- 
stantiated one  of  them — grave  or  gay,  light  or  serious — always 
excepting  that  unhappy  error  of  mistaking  him  for  King  O'Tool  ? 
And  has  he  given  any  thing  like  a  defence  of  any  one  of  that 
series  of  absurdities  which  has  made  his  Maurice  and  Berghett?. 
the  jest  book  of  the  united  kingdom  wherever  it  has  been  read  or 
heard  of? 

Having  thus  replied  to  our  Critic,  we  think  it  right  to  add, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  his  electioneering  flatteries,  we  really 
believe  that  Mr.  Parneirs  motives  are  sincerely  honest — that 
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he  would  do  good  if  he  knew  how — and  that  any  blame  which 
his  works  may  incur  should  be  attributed  to  his  capacity  or  rather 
his  incapacity.  But  he  is  certainly  singularly  disqualified  by  his 
mind  and  character  from  being  a  useful  public  man;  as  we  could 
easily  shew,  were  this  the  place  for  it,  by  the  history  of  the  three 
Bills  (for  we  believe  they  never  grew  into  Acts)  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  House  during  the  last  and  present  parliament. — In 
a  word,  whether  advanced  in  a  bill  or  in  a  novel,  in  sad  reality  or 
fantastic  fiction,  his  theories  are  the  wildest  and  yet  the  meanest, — 
the  most  impracticable,  and  the  most  idle  even  if  they  could  be 
put  in  practice,-^that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  For  these  reasons^ 
and  because  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  very  likely  person  to  go  on  writings 
and  very  unlikely  to  discern  the  tendency  of  what  he  may  write, 
we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  endeavour,  once  for  all,  to  render 
his  follies  innocuous,  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  what  they  may  expect  from  any  future  attempt  at  do- 
mestic or  general  reform  by  this  amiable  but  weak,  this  well-in- 
tentioned but  extravagant  gentleman,  who  hoped  by  the  agency  of 
a  novel  to  eradicate  sedition  and  potatoes  out  of  Ireland,  and  who 
thinks  that  the  example  of  his  hero  is,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to 
his  countrymen,  because,  with  the  little  faults  of  high  treason  and 
suicide,  he  combined  a  high  and  ardent  love  for  short  handled 
spades  and  long  handled  scythes. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Facts  and  Observations  respecting  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America;  affording  a  Comparative  View  of 
the  inducements  to  Emigration  presented  in  those  Countries :  to 
which  is  added  an  Appendix  of  Practical  Instructions  to  Emi^ 
grant  Settlers  in  the  British  Colonies.  By  Charles  F.  Grece, 
Member  of  the  Montreal  and  Quebec  Agricultural  Societies  ; 
and  Author  of  Essays  on  Husbandry,  addressed  to  the  Canadian 
Farmers.     8vo.  pp.  172,     London.     1819. 

9,,  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Upper  Canada;  or^  Sketches  of  the 
Present  State  of  that  Provinccy  collected  from  a  Residence 
therein  during  the  Years  18 1 7,  1818,  18  ly.  Interspersed  with 
Reflections,  By  C.  Stuart,  Esq.  Retired  Captain  of  the  Honour- 
able the  East  India  Company's  Service,  and  one  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Western  District  of  Upper 
Canada.     12mo.  pp.  335.     London.     1820. 

3.  A  Visit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  IS\ 9.  By  James 
Strachan.     8vo.    pp.  224.     Aberdeen.     1820. 

1[^E  had  occasion  in  a  late  Number  to  discuss  generally  the 
^^m  subject  of  emigration ;  but  it  is  too  important  a  topic  to 

be  speedily  exhausted  of  its  interest :  and  the  public  attention  has 
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been  of  late  so  particularly  directed  to  the  Cape«  tbi^  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  prevent,  as  far  as  our  influence  extends,  an  undue  neglect 
of  our  North  American  colonies. 

In  fact,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Cape  and  of  Canada^ 
do  not  necessarily  interfere  with  each  other :  both  are  well  deserv* 
ing  the  most  careful  attention  of  eovernraent,  and  both  hold  out 
great  advantages  to  individual  emigrants ;  while  these  advantages 
are  in  many  respects  so  different  in  the  two  colonies,  as  very 
materially  to  lessen  the  rivalship  between  them.  Those  whom 
health  or  inclination  leads  to  prefer  a  much  warmer  climate 
than  our  own,  will  naturally  prefer  the  Cape  :  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  ^yish  fur  a  climate  and  soil,  and  produce,  and  culture, 
the  most  nearly  approaching  that  to  which  they  have  been  accus-> 
tomed,  will  be  more  nearly  suited,  we  apprehend,  in  Upper 
Canada,  than  in  any  other  spot  they  can  fix  upon.  The  comparative 
shortness  of  the  voyage  also,  will  be  likely  to  influence  the  decision 
of  many  emigrants ;  and  the  number  of  colonists  of  British  origin 
already  fixed  there,  will  be  an  inducement  to  others,  especially  to 
such  as  have  connexions  or  friends  among  the  number. 

Of  those,  however,  who  resolve  to  settle  in  North  America,  a 
very  large  proportion  fix  on  some  part  or  other  (the  western  ter- 
ritory especially)  of  the  United  States,  in  preference  to  our  own 
provinces ;  a  preference  which,  in  many  instances  at  least,  arises, 
as  we  are  convinced  on  the  best  authority,  partly  from  the  exag- 
gerated descriptions  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  and  others,  of  the  superior 
advantages  held  out  by  the  United  States,  and  partly  from  the 
misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  which  prevail  respecting 
Canada.  Qf  the  effect  produced  by  those  exaggerations,  a  re- 
markable instance  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  most  respectable 
correspondent  in  Upper  Canada.  A  person  went  from  the  district 
of  Newcastle,  (selling  his  farm  there,)  and  another,  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinty,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  better  success  in  the  United 
States  ;  one  of  them  looked  about  for  an  eligible  spot  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Washington;  the  other  in  the  western  territory:  but 
both  ultimately  returned,  and  fixed  themselves  in  the  settlepients 
which  they  had  quitted. 

The  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  also  with  respect  to  our 
own  provinces  are  astonishingly  great  and  wide-spread:  Loi!<rer 
and  Upper  Canada  are  perpetually,  even  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better,  confounded  in  a  great  degree  in  what  regards  their 
climate,  productions  and  inhabitants.  Many  persons  have  a  vague 
general  idea  of  Canada  as  a  cold  uncomfortable  region,  inhabited 
by  people  of  French  extraction :  but  even  those  M'hom  a  glance 
at  the  map  has  satisfied  of  the  wide  interval  between  the  extre- 
mities of  Lower  and  of  Upper  Canada,  may  aot  be  prepared  to. 
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expect  (and  indeed  the  interval  of  latitude  is  not  sufficient  to  Iem:-' 
count  for  it)  so  great  a  difference  as  between  five  months  of 
winter  and  three ;  or  to  believe  that  the  Upper  Province  enjoys, 
on  the  whole,  a  much  warmer  climate  than  this  island. 

We  need  not  indeed  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  erroneous 
opinions  on  thb  subject  among  the  mass  of  the  community,  when 
we  find  even  of&cial  persons  stating  in  general  terms,  that '  our  North 
American  colonies  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  barren  soil, 
and  an  ungenial  climate!'  How  remote  this  representation  is 
from  the  truth  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  remarkable  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  utter  worth- 
lessness,  in  most  cases,  of  timber,  the  settler  not  only  can  always 
find  persons  willing  to  clear  his  land  for  him,  on  condition  of  having 
the  first  crop  from  it,  but  is  considered  as  havrag  niade,  if  he 
resorts  to  this  method,  a  very  disadvantageous  bargain,  and  much 
overpaid  the  labour.  Nor  can  that  be  called  an  ungenial  climate 
which  brings  to  perfection,  not  only  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
which  this  country  can  boast,  but  others,  which  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  cultivating.  We  need  only  mention  the  maize  or 
Indian-corn,  which  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the 
British  agriculturist,  if  our  ordinary  summers  were  sufficient  to 
ripen  it,  from  its  producing  on  moderate  soils  an  immense  return, 
frequently  above  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  of  a  grain  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  feeding  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  poultry,  and  furnishing 
several  nutritious  and  not  unpalatable  articles  of  diet  for  man. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  our  Canadian  pos- 
sessions, and  the  desirableness  of  having  some  authentic  and  prac- 
tical information  respecting  them  as  widely  diffused  as  possible, 
we  were  much  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the  works  whose 
titles  are  prefixed  to  this  Article. 

Mjr.  Grece's  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  plain,  sensible, 
practical  man.  He  has  manifestly  no  great  skill  or  experience  in 
authorship ;  but,  what  is  much  more  important,  he  seems  to  possess 
those  requisites  in  the  subject  of  which  he  treats;  and  it  is  no  slight 
recommendation  to  the  greater  part  of  his  readers,  and  we  may  add, 
to  his  reviewers,  that  he  seems  altogether  exempt  from  the  ambition. 
of  making  a  book,  and  conveys  his  hiformation  briefly  and  plainly, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  writes,  not  because  he  wants  to  say  some-r 
thing,  but  because  he  has  something  to  fay. 

As  a  Canadian,  bis  statement  of  the  comparative  advantages  o^ 
settling  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  United  States,  will  natu-^ 
rally  be  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality :  but  those  who  will 
judge  for  themselves  by  a  perusal  of  his  book,  cannot  fail,  we 
think,  to  be  impressed  with  an  appearance  of  candour  and  veracity; 
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and  where  he  expresses  himself  the  most  strongly,  he  is  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  unexceptionable  witnesses. 

*  And  now  let  us  pursue  our  comparison  of  these  and  other  advan- 
tages of  the  Canadas  with  those  which  are  so  pompously  held  out  to 
settlers  in  the  western  territories  of  the  United  States. 

*  The  difference  as  to  distance,  and  the  consequent  expense  of  travel- 
ling, by  sea  and  land,  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed ;  as  also 
have  the  relative  situations  of  the  respective  markets  from  the  abodes 
of  the  growers  in  Canada  and  in  the  Ohio  States,  by  which  it  has  been 
shewn  that  in  a  much  less  time  than  a  boat  can  pass  between  the  Ohio 
country  to  the  Orleans  depot,  and  return,  might  a  ship  make  a  voyage 
from  Quebec  to  Europe  or  the  West  Indies,  and  return  again  to  the 
Canadian  port. 

*  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  an  emigrant  has  surmounted  the 
perilous  and  expensive  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  western  territory ; 
on  his  arrival  there  what  a  host  of  difficulties,  expenses,  and  inconve- 
niences has  he  got  to  combat. 

*  Perhaps,  with  a  delicate  wife  and  a  family  of  children,  he  finds 
himself  seated  under  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  trackless  region,, 
where  not  a  single  human  face  besides  those  of  his  own  retinue  can  be 
seen  ;  not  a  hut  or  a  cabin  can  he  behold  ;  and  the  alluring  stories  he 
had  been  told  about  luxuriant  natuial  meadows,  called  prairiesy  waiting 
only  for  the  hand  of  the  mower  and  a  day's  sun  to  be  converted  into 
food  for  his  horses  and  cattle,  turn  out  to  have  been  lavished  upon  wide 
open  fields  of  grass,  towering  as  high  as  the  first  floor  window  of  the 
comfortable  house  he  has  forsaken  in  Europe,  and  penetrating  with  its 
tough  fibrous  roots  into  the  earth  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ploughshare, 
requiring  the  operation  of  fire  ere  the  land  can  be  converted  to  any 
useful  purpose. 

^  Under  a  burning  sun,  and  with  but  little  shelter  from  the  foliage 
of  trees,  or  the  retreats  of  the  forest,  he  has  to  dig  wells  ere  he  can 
quench  his  thirst,  there  being  no  cooling  and  refreshing  springs !  and 
although  he  may  still  hope  that  time  will  enable  him  to  surmount  all 
his  difficulties,  and  reconcile  his  complaining,  perhaps  upbraiding, 
family  to  their  isolated  condition,  his  heart  will  be  apt  to  sicken  within 
him,  especially  when  he  finds  that  he  must  wander  many  miles  in 
search  of  some  one  to  assist  him  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  ope- 
rations. At  length,  however,  that  assistance  is  procured  ;  but  of  what 
species  of  beings  does  it  consist  ? — Alas  !  alas !  they  are  those  very  un- 
fortunate wretches  whose  degraded  condition  he  has,  while  in  Europe, 
learnt  most  humanely  to  <fommiserate.' — pp.  62 — 64. 

There  is  much  practical  detail  in  Mr.  Grece's  book,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  emigrants;  the  chief  obstacle  to 
whose  success  appears  to  be  either  the  misapplication  of  theijr 
little  capital,  or  the  consumption  of  it  in  fruitless  delays,  while 
they  are  hesitating  what  spot  to  fix  on,  and  what  measures  to 
adopt. 

*  Emigrants  intending  to  proceed  to  Upper  Canada  take  their  de- 
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parlure  from  Montreal  to  La  Chine,  a  distance  of  nine  miles*  From 
thence  they  go  to  Prescot  in  boats.  111  miles.  From  thence  there  is  a 
steam  boat  to  Kingston,  where  there  are  other  steam  boats  proceeding 
to  York,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  for  the  Upper  Province. 
After  landing  passengers,  the  boat  proceeds  to  Queenstown,  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  Between  Queenstown  and  lake  Erie  there  is  a 
portage  of  eighteen  miles.  The  total  expense  from  Montreal  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  amount  to  about  five  pounds  each  person. 

*  Those  who  proceed  farther  take  carriage  past  the  portage,  to  avoid 
the  Niagara  falls,  and  embark  in  vessels  on  lake  Erie  for  Amhurstburgh 
on  the  Detroit  river.  Few  people,  however,  proceed  that  distance, 
except  for  curiosity:  they  generally  concentrate  themselves  near  mar^ 
ket  towns,  where  labourers  are  plentiful,  and  artificers  are  to  be  found 
to  perform  the  different  kinds  of  work  that  may  be  required.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  many  extensive  settlements  in  the  Erie  country. 

*  Those  persons  who  wish  to  proceed  to  the  Ottowa  river  will  find  a 
packet  boat  at  La  Chine,  which  leaves  that  place  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, from  May  to  November,  for  St.  Andrew's  and  Carillion,  being  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  on  that  river,  extending  about  nine  miles.  A  steam 
boat  is  expected  to  ply  between  the  head  of  these  rapids  and  the  river  Ri- 
deau,  the  present  summer,  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  to  the  Perth 
and  Richmond  settlements,  where,  during  the  summer  of  1818,  a  road 
was  made  to  communicate  with  the  Ottowa.  Another  road  has  been 
made  through  the  townships  of  Chatham,  Grenville,  the  seigniory  of 
the  Petit  Nation,  the  townships  of  Norfolk,  Templeton,  and  Hull,  form- 
ing a  regular  communication  by  land  from  the  above  settlement  to 
Montreal  and  Kingston  in  Upper  Canada. — pp.  51,  53, 

*  As  every  article  of  real  utility,  and  even  of  luxury,  can  be  easily 
procured  in  the  Canadian  cities,  and  that  too  at  nearly  as  easy  a  rate  as 
in  London,  emigrants  need  not  expend  their  cash  in  goods  for  sale,  but 
preserve  as  much  specie  as  possible.  The  emigrant  may,  however, 
provide  himself  with  such  articles  of  clothing  as  are  suitable  to  the  cli- 
mate :  viz.  coarse  Yorkshire  cloth  trowsers  and  round  jacket,  a  long 
great  coat,  striped  cotton  shirts,  and  worsted  stockings,  with  boots  or 
high  shoes.  For  the  summer  dress  he  may  provide  Russia-duck  trow- 
sers, and  smock  frock.  He  may  also  take  out  bed  and  bedding. 
Kitchen  furniture  may  or  may  not  be  taken  out;  he  might,  however, 
include  a  few  rough  carpenters'  tools.  Axes,  chains,  hoes,  and  ploughs 
for  new  land,  are  made  in  Canada,  better  adapted  to  the  work  than 
can  be  had  in  any  part  of  Europe.' — pp.  58 — 60. 

The  system  of  husbandry  pursued  in  both  the  Canadas  appears 
to  be  still  very  defective  ;  a  circumstance  vihich  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  estimate  the  quality  of  the  land  from  re- 
ports of  the  produce.  We  mean  defective  iu  comparison  of  what 
It  might  and  should  be  under  actual  circumstances ;  for  we  are  well 
aware  that  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  case  of  a  new  colony  to 
draw  our  notions  of  a  perfect  system  of  husbandry  from  what  is 
considered  such  iu  Great  Britain.    The  ratios  of  the  price  of 
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at)  acre  of  land  in  a  state  of  nature  to  that  of  a  day's  wages  to  a 
common  labourer,  tn  the  two  countries,  may  be  taken  on  a  rough 
estimate,  in  the  one  case,  as  more  than  two  hundred  to  one,  in  the 
other,  as  something  less  than  five  to  one  ;  a  diiFerence  which  must 
in  many  points  occasion  a  material  distinction  in  the  mode  of  agri- 
culture which  prudence  would  suggest  in  each.  The  want  of  ca- 
pital also,  under  which  most  of  the  colonists  labour,  is  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  many  improvements  which  would  answer 
abundantly  if  they  could  be  carried  into  effect :  but  there  appears 
to  be  also,  a  great  deficiency  of  skill;  which  indeed  to  any  one 
M'ho  considers  the  materials  of  which  colonies  are  generally  com- 
posed, will  by  no  means  be  matter  of  wonder, 

Mr.  Grece  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  very  laudably,  and  not 
altogether  unsuccessfully,  for  the  improvement  of  his  countrymen 
in  this  respect ;  his  agricultural  essays  having  attracted  great  and 
deserved  attention. 

How  much  the  progress  of  Canadian  agriculture  would  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  if  not  among 
the  whole  body  of  the  farmers,  at  least  among  their  leaders  and 
instructors,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  appendix  to  Mr.  Grece's  work,  under  the  head  *  Plaster  of 
Paris.' 

*  This  valuable  manure,  almost  unknown,  though  very  easy  to  Cc 
obtained,  merits  the  attention  of  every  farmer ;  there  is  scarcely  a  farm 
in  the  Provinces  but  it  might  be  applied  to  with  advantage.  The  practice 
of  nine  years  on  the  following  soils  and  crops  may  suffice  to  prove  its 
quality.  On  a  piece  of  poor  yellow  loam,  1  tried  three  grain  crops 
without  success ;  with  the  last,  which  followed  a  hoe  crop,  I  laid  it 
down  with  barley :  the  return  was  little  more  than  the  seed.  The 
grass  seed  took  very  well.  In  the  month  of  May  the  following  year,  I 
strewed  powder  of  plaster,  at  the  rate  of  one  minot  and  one  peck  to 
the  arpent.  In  July,  the  piece  of  land  being  mowed,  the  quantity  of 
grass  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  possible  to  find  room  to  dry  it  on  the 
land  where  it  grew.  The  produce  was  five  large  loads  of  hay  to  the 
arpent.  It  continued  good  for  five  years.  A  trial  was  made  with 
plaster  on  a  piece  of  white. clay  laid  down  with  clover  and  timothy — 
the  grass  was  very  thin.  After  the  plaster  was  strewed,  it  improved  so 
much  as  to  be  distinguished  from  any  other  part  of  the  field  ;  the  sixth 
year  after,  the  field  was  broke  up  in  the  spring,  and  sowed  with  pease: 
the  spot  where  the  plaster  had  been  put  produced  twice  as  much  as 
any  other  part  of  the  field.  The  haulm  was  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
nor  were  they  affiected  with  the  drought,  like  the  others  on  the  part  oif 
the  field  where  no  plaster  had  been  put.  A  trial  was  made  on  a  strong 
loam ;  the  crop,  Indian  corn,  manured  in  the  hills  with  old  stable 
dung,  lime,  and  plaster:  the  stable  dung  surpassed  the  other  two,  the 
Indian  corn  being  finest  where  that  was,  applied.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  the  field  was  ploughed  and  sowed  with  pease ;  where  the 
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plaster  and  lime  had  been  the  year  More,  the  pease  were  as  strong 
4gain  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  field.  I  tried  plaster  on  cabbages  and 
turnips,  but  did  not  perceive  any  good  effect.  From  the  frequent 
trials  of  this  manure  on  various  soils,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  applicable 
to  both  strong  and  light  soils  for  top  dressings  of  succulent  plants. 

*  Method  of' reducing  it. — Take  an  axe  and  break  the  stone  to  the  size 
of  a  nut ;  then  take  a  flat  stone  two  feet  diameter,  and  break  it  into 
powder  with  a  wooden  mallet.  It  must  be  reduced  very  fine ;  those 
that  have  an  iron  pestle  and  mortar  can  pound  it  expeditiously  that 
way.  Should  plaster  meet  its  deserved  attention,  it  might  give  employ- 
ment to  people  in  the  houses  of  correction  to  reduce  it  to  powder  for 
the  use  of  the  farmers,  when  no  other  objects  of  industry  present  them- 
selves. 

*  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  measure  of  a  ton  of  plaster  in  stone, 
it  will  measure  three  feet  square  on  the  base  and  two  feet  two  inches 
high,  English  measure.  This  is  cited  in  order  to  assist  persons  that 
may  wish  to  buy  from  the  vessels  going  up  the  river,  where  weights 
cannot  be  had  to  weigh.  That  which  is  taken  from  the  mine  is  best, 
and  is  of  a  silver  grey  colour  ;  that  from  off  the  surface  is  red,  and  is  of 
less  value.  A  ton  will  produce  fourteen  minots  of  powder  when  broke ; 
a  man  can  break  eighty  pounds  in  one  day,  in  a  mortar  of  six  inches 
diameter,  in  its  natural  state.  Having  a  great  deal  to  prepare  for  the 
spring  of  1817,  I  had  it  broke  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  and  then 
put  into  the  oven  of  a  double  stove ;  it  remained  about  half  an  hour, 

*after  which  a  man  could  reduce  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  twelve 
hours,  with  a  sledge  hammer,  pounding  it  on  a  flat  stone.  As  this  is 
an  experiment,  time  must  determine  whether  the  Jieat  diminishes  its  quaUty. 
—Facts,  Sfc.  pp.  147,  150. 

A  very  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  have  decided  this 
important  question,  and  led  the  Canadian  farmers  at  once  to  the 
result  which  they  will  probably  arrive  at  gradually  by  experiments, 
viz.  that  beat,  abstracting  nothing  from  the  sulphate  of  lime>  ex- 
cept its  water,  cannot  lessen  its  value  as  a  manure ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  its  complete  calcination^  which  renders  it  so  friable 
as  almost  entirely  to  supersede  the  laborious  process  just  described, 
would  be  the  fittest  preparation.*  To  any  one  who  considers  the 
great  value  of  this  manure,  together  with  the  high  price  of  labour, 
and  the  cheapness  of  fuel  in  the  newly  settled  districts,  this  single 
improvement  will  appear  of  incalculable  importance. 

Captain  Stuart's  book  is  in  some  respects  recommended  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  not  being  written  by  a  Canadian.  One  who 
is  familiar  with  a  different  state  of  society  is  at  least  the  better 
qualified  to  convey  to  those  similarly  circumstanced  a  clear  idea 
of  the  state  of  a  new  colony ;  besides  that  he  may  be  expected,  by 

*  Sir  II.  Davy  is  of  opinion,  that  tbis  substance  is  essential  as  a  component  part  of 
many  vegetables  of  the  description  which  are  usually  called  grass  crops ;  and  hence 
accounts  for  tb«  extraordinary  effects  which  in  many  cases  it  has  produced. 
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taking  more  enlai^ed  views,  to  foirn  a  better  estiniate  of  it.  Both 
kinds  of  authority,  however,  have  their  respective  advantages ;  and 
it  18  therefore  most  desirable  to  be  enabled,  as  in  the  present  case^ 
t^  have  recourse  to  both. 

There  is  much  interesting  information  in  this  book  ;  and  it  con- 
veys an  impression  of  the  author's  sincerity  and  good  intentions. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  is  deeply  smitten  with  the  ambition  of 
being  an  eloquent  writer:  a  character  for  which  he  is  so  little 
qualified,  that  we  cannot  forbear  applying  to  him  the  celebrated 
precept  which  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  some  austere  critic  to 
a  young  author  ;  viz.  *  whenever  he  had  written  any  thing  that  he 
thought  particularly  fine,  to  scratch  it  out.'  Captain  Stuart  has  not 
yet  attained  even  correctness  in  the  use  of  his  language ;  (an  ac- 
quisition which  should  precede  every  attempt  at  ornament ;)  and 
in  good  taste  he  is  lamentably  deficient.  % 

We  refrain  from  giving  any  specimens  of  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  sublimity,  because  we  think  too  well  of  the  design 
and  of  the  probable  utility  of  the  work,  to  have  any  pleasure  in 
drawing  ridicule  upon  it :  but  in  case  the  author  should  have  any 
thoughts  of  re-casting  it  in  a  second  edition,  or  of  publishing  any  thing 
further  on  the  subject,  we  would  beg  leave  to  advise  him  to  omit 
all  extraneous  matter,  and  say  what  he  has  to  say. on  the  subject 
in  a  plain  way ;  leaving  solid  arguments  and  statements  of  facts  to 
plead  their  own  cause,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  high-flown  de- 
clamation. Let  him  absolutely  forswear  the  use  of  notes  of  admi- 
ration; and  let  him  express  his  religious  sentiments  in  their  proper 
place^  boldly  and  strongly,  but  undebased  by  the  cant-language  of 
a  religious  party.  It  is,  indeed,  most  consolatory  to  find  a  settler 
and  promoter  of  settlements  in  Canada,  strongly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  religion.  To  a  layman,  and 
not  least  to  a  military  man,  this  is  peculiarly  creditable ;  and  we 
fear  that  such  a  spirit  is  in  few  places  more  wanted :  but  great 
disservice  is  done  to  the  cause  by  those  injudicious  friends  of  it, 
who,  setting  calm  discretion  and  good  taste  at  defiance,  by  their 
manner  of  introducing  and  discussing  religious  topics,  and  by  the 
style  which  they  employ,  tend  to  excite  disgust  and  contempt  in  the 
less  serious  minds,  and  in  those  of  more  sober  reflection  suspicion 
of  themselves  as  enthusiasts ; 

* Haud  illud  quaerentes  num  sine  sensu, 

Tempore  num  faciant  alieno.' — 
We  must  in  justice  however  assure  our  readers,  that  they  will 
find  Captain  Stuart,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  Canadian  affairs, 
deserving  of  much  greater  confidence ;  many  of  his  remarks  are  just 
and  important,  and  in  his  statements  of  facts  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  most  satisfactory  means  of  verifying  his  accuracy. 
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On  the  whole,  there  is  more  good  sense  and  candour  in  his  work 
than  one  would  at  first  sight  expect  to  find. 

On  the  subject  of  the  deeded  lands,  (a  most  important  one,) 
Captain  Stuart  has  a  passage  which  is  very  much  to  the  purpose : 

*  The  province,  originally  an  immense  wilderness,  yet  possessed  of 
a  soil  and  climate  which  promised  everything,  presented  attractions  to 
its  first  visitors  which  naturally  produced  a  corresponding  effect.  They 
(as  other  men  would  have  been)  were  at  once  desirous  of  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  most  fertile  tracts,  and  of  avoiding  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  rendering  them  productive.  They  necessarily  foresaw  that 
in  the  course  of  3^ears  the  country  would  be  peopled;  that  as  popula- 
tion increased,  the  fertile  tracts,  in  this  manner  secureJ,  would  be  en- 
hanced in  value;  and  that  thus  at  length  an  important  property  would 
be  obtained  for  their  posterity  without  any  exertion  or  care  of  their 
own.  They  probably  foresaw  not  the  evils  necessarily  resulting  from 
such  property  so  abandoned  to  nature.  Let  every  man,  before  he  con- 
demns others  for  this  conduct,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  ask 
himself,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  not  have  done  the 
same.  There  doubtlessly  may  be  men  who  would  not  have  done  so ; 
but,  for  my  part,  though  1  now  irresistibly  perceive  its  pernicious  con- 
sequences, and  lament  them,  and  earnestly  desire,  as  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  justice,  to  have  them  rectified  ;  yet  I  have  po  hesita- 
tion in  acknowledging,  that  in  every  probability  such  would  have  been 
my  own  conduct;  and  1  blush  thus  to  find  in  myself,  amidst  a  thousand 
others,  this  new  corroboration  of  the  darkness  and  guilt  of  my  nature. 

'  Under  this  influence,  however,  blind,  and  selfish,  and  base  as  it  is, 
immense  tracts  of  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  province  have  been  se- 
cured by  possessors,  who  either  no  longer  form  even  a  nominal  part  of 
its  population,  or  who,  dwelling  amidst  its  plains,  revel  in  anticipation 
upon  the  benefits  which  their  sloth  shall  derive  from  the  labours  of 
others.  Having  obtained  the  grant,  they  are  gone  whither  their  more 
immediate  interests  or  affections  have  led  them  (as  others  would  have 
done),  leaving  their  possessions  here  to  improve  in  value  by  the  toils 
^nd  exertions  of  others ;  to  whom,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  they 
yield  not  only  no  reciprocation  of  benefit,  but  produce  even  a  most  po- 
sitive and  glaring  disadvantage  ;  or  they  reside  in  the  province,  keeping 
back  their  fertile  possessions  from  more  industrious  hands,  and  leaving 
them  in  the  wildness  of  nature,  to  become  eventually  valuable  by  that 
very  industry  which  they  counteract  and  chill. 

*  Thus  wherever  you  go,  wastes  of  deeded  land,  sometimes  the  re- 
ward of  merit  or  of  service,  as  often  the  fruit  of  falsehood  and  intrigue, 
glare  in  your  face,  and  withstand  you  under  the  mighty  barrier  of  law, 
which  protects  them,  while,  with  all  the  stupidity  and  sordidness  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  they  abuse  it.' — p.  176 — 179* 

To  illustrate  more  strongly  what  the  author  has  here  said,  we 
will  mention  a  fact  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  settlement  of  Perth,  first  inserting  his  description  of  that  set- 
tlement. 
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*  Struck  by  events  of  the  last  war  with  the  risks  ioctdent  to  the  na* 
vigation  of  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  case  of  contest  with  the  United 
States,  it  became  an  anxious  object  with  the  government  to  provide  for 
the  public  service  another  route  more  sheltered  from  those  risks  ;  and 
the  result  of  the  research  produced  by  this  desire  was  the  choice  of 
Perth,  as  an  original  port,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

*  At  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Brockviile,  the  nearest  and 
most  favourable  frontier  to  it,  and  far  out  of  the  route  of  common  ob- 
servation, this  place  would  probably  have  slumbered  unknown,  beneath 
the  retired  wildness  of  its  native  forests  for  another  half  century,  had 
not  this  circumstance  called  it  forth ;  and  its  remoteness,  even  when 
thus  produced,  required  for  it  a  fostering  hand  to  support  what  had  been 
founded.  The  assistance  of  government  was  liberally  advanced ;  a  fine 
soil,  with  a  salubrious  climate,  corroborated  the  effort ;  the  unusual 
impulse  produced  a  corresponding  effect;  and  Perth,  though  com- 
menced but  the  other  day  (that  is,  about  four  years  ago),  already  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  flourishing  colony.  The  extension  of  the 
settlement  is  continuing  both  towards  Kingston  and  the  Ottawas;  and 
the  spirit  which  planned  and  supports  it  sees  this  great  object  of  public 
utility  apparently  approaching  to  a  favourable  conclusion/ — pp.  42,  43. 

Now  it  was  originally  intended  that  Perth  should  be  fixed  on  the 
River  Rideau^  (not  Radeau^  as  Capt.  Stuart  calls  it^)  but  this  was 
fbund  impracticable^  from  the  government  lands  not  extending  far 
enough  in  the  requisite  direction,  but  being  interrupted  by  a  tract  of 
land  (left  in  a  state  of  nature  and  waiting  to  become  valuable)  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  heirs  of  General  Arnold  ;  in  the  rear  of 
which  tract  (on  the  banks  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  stream) 
the  settlement  was  ultimately  placed,  and  through  which  a  road 
was  necessarily  cut,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
province^  at  a  heavy  public  expense^  and  to  the  incalculable  profit 
of  the  owners  of  that  grant. 

The  subject  of  the  government  and  clergy-reserves  also  deserves 
consideration  in  many  points  of  view.  The  obstacle  to  improve^ 
ment  which  they  present^  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  private 
grants  above  noticed^  and  ought^  if  possible^  to  be  removed.  But 
a  more  serious  and  urgent  evil  is  the  inadequate  present  provision 
for  the  clergy.  We  are  far  from  agreeing  with  Captain  Stuart  in  his 
apprehensions  of  evil  hereafter^  from  a  liberal  independent  provi- 
sion for  the  clergy ;  or,  in  his  *  indifference  as  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  protestantSy  on  which  the  support  of  government  should 
be  bestowed^*  but  we  heartily  sympathise  in  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  spiritual  state  of  Canada  in  the  mean  time.  It  matters  little 
that  we  have  a  prospect  at  some  remote  period  of  having  a  nume- 

*  This  indifference  does  not  extend  to  the  Roman  CaihoUcs  ;  so  that  we  presume  he 
believes  that  there  is  a  kind  of  charm  in  the  name  of  Protestant,  which  secures  those 
who  bear  it  from  all  essential  errors. 
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rons  and  well-supported  clergy  in  the  province^  if  its  present  in* 
habitants  are  suffered  to  remain  in  a  state  of  heathenism  ;  for^  be- 
sides that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  their  posterity, 
what  chance  of  success  will  the  clergy  have  who  are  appointed  to 
superintend  parishes  in  which  religion  shall  have  been  for  a  long 
time  wholly  unthought  of  ? — in  which  several  generations,  reckon- 
ing back  to  the  present  time,  (we  speak  advisedly^)  shall  have  suc- 
cessively grown  up  mthout  baptism  ?  We  do  not  impute  blame  to 
any  particular  parties ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  this  state  of 
things  be  suffered  to  go  on  without  redress  in  a  part  of  an  empire 
cdling  itself  Christian,  a  heavy  responsibility  must  attach  some- 
where.— If  we  slumber,  we  must  expect  that  anabaptists,  metfao^ 
dists,  and  sectaries  of  all  descriptions  from  the  United  States,  who 
are  already  making  great  progress  in  Canada,  will  completely  sup- 
plant the  church.  Their  exertions  cannot  be  blamed,  since  they 
are,  in  many  instances  at  least,  not  sowing  divisions  among  Chris- 
tians, but  making  Christians;  nor  is  their  success  even  to  be  depre- 
cated, unless  we  exert  ourselves,  since  any  form  of  Christianity  is 
better  than  none. 

*  There  are  at  pi'esent  in  Upper  Canada  twelve  or  fifteen  clergymen 
of  the  established  church,  and  not  quite  so  many  churches.  These  are 
supported  partly  by  the  government  and  partly  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel.  I  need  not  add  (stationary  as  they  are,  or  at  least 
confined  to  narrow  circuits,)  how  totally  insufficient  such  a  provision 
must  be  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  secluded  population,  scattered 
over  a  frontier  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles.  To  the  mass  of  the  people 
it  is  almost  as  nothing. 

*  Yet  the  province  has  not  been  left  entirely  thus  destitute.  The 
spirit  of  the  establishment  seems  improving;  and  the  Baptists,  Me- 
thodists, and  Presbyterians,  have  concurred  in  keeping  alive  in  it  the 
worship  of  God.  Of  these,  the  most  active  and  the  most  successful  are 
the  Methodists.'— pp.  11 1,  112. 

We  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Captain  Stuart's  opinion 
of  the  American  methodists  is  far  too  favourable :  they  are  for  the 
most  part  gross  and  ignorant  enthusiasts,  and  actuated  ^y  a  spirit 
of  bitter  hostility  against  the  English  methodists,  who  are  a 
far  more  respectable  body  of  men.  The  existence  of  a  national 
jealousy,  so  strong  as  thus  to  prevail  over  religious  agreement,  h 
well  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  may  hereafter  lead  to  important 
consequences. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  it  is  surely 
incumbent  on  those  who,  as  individuals,  profess  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  a  community,  acknow- 
ledge that  church  as  an  ally  of  the  state  and  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  its 
principles. 

VOL.  xxiii.  NO.  XLvi.  B  B  Among 
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Adaeng  the  measures  which  appear  to  be  calleii  for,  with  »  view 
Io  this  oi^ect,  one  of  the  most  obvious  seems  to  be,  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  an  archdeacon,  or  some  other  functionary,  to  exercise,  in 
the  Upper  Province,  (unless  incieed  it  were  constituted  a  distinct 
see,)  Uiose  ecclesiastical  duties  which  cannot  possibly  be  adequately 
peHbrmed  in  person  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  an  office  of  no  small  labour,  to  afford  the  requisite  superior 
tendence  to  the  affairs  of  Upper  Canada,  such  is  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory, the  difficulty  of  travelling,  and  the  number  of  new  demands 
continually  arising  for  pastors  and  for  [daces  of  worship. 

Mr.  Strachan's  book  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  that  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  for  foil  information  respecting  Upper  Canada,, 
compressed  into  a  very  moderate  compass,  and  conveyed  in  an  u»- 

fretending  and  yet  agreeable  form.  The  author  presents  us  with 
is  own  first  impressions  as  a  stranger,  together  with  the  accurate 
local  knowledge  obtained  from  his  brother,  a  settler  of  long  stand- 
ing, who  has  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infDrmation :  and  accord- 
ingly he  appears  to  have  fully  made  good  the  profession  of  lu» 
preface,  *  that  almost  eveiy  tfain^  which  an  emigrant  goii^  to 
U^oer  Canada  wishes  to  know,  wdl  be  found  in  his  small  volume/ 
His  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  province  (a  subject 
which  he  treats  of  like  a  sincere,  but  sober-minded  Christian)  is 
such  as  fully  to  bear  out  the  remarks  which  we  have  alreaidy  made: 
it  is  such  as  ought  to  encourage,  but  not  to  satisfy  us.  The  baptism 
of  some  adults  by  his  brother,  at  a  chapel  which  was  indebted  for 
its  existence  to  his  exertions,  is  well  described :  the  fact  which  he 
subjoins  may  create  surprise  in  die  minds  of  some  of  our  readers, 
and  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  attention.  *  On  our  return  home, 
he  says,  *  1  inquired  of  my  brother  whether  such  occurrences  fre- 
quently happened.'  '  Since  the  building  of  this  church,'  be  repiie^i^ 
^  I  have  baptized  nearly  400  pjersons,  half  of  them  gromn  t^.'. 

Mr.  Strachan  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  conversation 
at  which  he  was  present,  between  two  American  citizens  on  the 
subject  of  their  grand  canal :  (of  which  a  detailed  description  may 
be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Grece's  Book,  No.  I,  p.  8].)  one 
of  them  he  represents  as  appearing  by  no  means  convinced  of  the 
commercial  advantages  which  others  anticipated  from  the  scheme  ; 
^  It  is  so  easy,  (turning  to  us,)  gentlemen,  to  improve,  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  all  our  efforts  to  divert  the  trade  will  prove  in 
vain.  And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so;  for  the  produce  of  the  vast 
cbuntries  which  surround  us  will  be  enough  for  both.  It  is  not  as  an  in- 
strument of  commerce  that  I  admire  the  canal  which  we  are  diggings 
but  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  Had  we  not  despaired  of  conquering  the 
Canadas,  the  hope  of  which  produced  the  late  war,  thii  great  work  had 
never  been  commenced.' — p.  107. 
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The  information  which  the  author  subjoins  respecting  the  pro^ 
posed  improvements  in  the  inland  navigation  of  Canada^  is  the 
more  valuable  from  the  circumstance  of  his  brother  beings  if  we 
are  not  misinformed^  the  person  to  whom  the  province  is  princi^ 
pally  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  the  plan. 

*  Ships  can  come  up  to  Montreal  j  but  here  dangerous  rapids  cont- 
inence, and  continue  nine  miles.  The  canal,  to  avoid  them,  may  re* 
qaire  a  length  of  ten  miles ;  and  is  now  beginning  under  an  incorpo* 
tated  company.  It  is  to  pass  behind  Montreal,  and  have  a  lateral  cut 
him  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  The  ground  is 
easy  of  excavation,  and  the  supply  of  water  inexhaustible:  in  two  or 
three  years  it  will  be  open  for  transport.  The  whole  expense  is  not  ex- 
^>ected  to  exceed  80,000/.;  and  such  is  the  trade  that  must  pass 
through  it,  that  the  stock-holders  will,  in  two  or  three  years  after  it  is  in 
operation,  share  their  maximum,  or  15  per  cent. 

*  Lake  Ontario  is  reckoned  200  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal, which  may  be  divided  into  three  unequal  parts.  From  the  head 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  leaves  the  Lake,  to  the  Rapid  Plat,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety  miles,  there  is  not  more  than  forty  feet  fall ;  from  the 
Rapid  Plat  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  there  is  a  fall 
of  nfty-Gve ;  the  next  twenty-six  miles,  called  Lake  St.  Francis,  shew 
somcf  current,  and  may  give  a  declivity  of  six  feet.  From  the  Coteau 
du  Lac  to  Lake  St.  Lewis,  nearly  twenty-two  miles,  the  fall  may  be  es- 
timated at  fifty-seven  feet;  and  the  Lachine  Rapids  forty-two  feet,  in  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  conjecture  enters 
into  this  calculation ;  but  it  will  not  be  found  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

'  To  allow  sloops  and  steam-boats  to  go  from  Montreal  to  Lake  St. 
Francis,  two  canals  are  necessary  of  about  equal  difHculty-^the  La- 
chine  canal  just  begun,  and  the  Cedar  canal  of  much  the  same  length. 
This  canal  commences  near  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa,  or  Grand 
River,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  enters  Lake  St.  Francb  near  the  east 
end.  The  estimated  expense  75,000/. ;  so  that  155,000/.  would  cure  afi 
the  defects  of  the  St.  Lawrence  within  the  limits  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
impediment»  in  Upper  Canada  are  less  considerable;  it  is  not  thought 
a  greater  sum  than  oO,000/.  would  be  necessary  to  remove  every  impe- 
diment. But  the  provincial  revenue  is  too  limited  at  present  to  admit 
the  disbursement  of  this  sum,  small  as  it  is,  and  great  as  the  advantages 
must  be  to  the  colony.  The  House  of  Assembly,  in  conjunction  with 
the  legislative  council,  sensible  of  these  advantages  and  their  present 
rnabijity,  have  petitioned  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
through  his  excellency  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  for  a  grant  of  100,000 
acres  of  land,  to  assist  in  such  improvements;  and  as  the  request  goes 
home  favoured  by  his  excellency,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  fa^ 
vourably  received. 

*  Kow  this  quantity  of  land,  if  located  in  a  favourable  situation,  will 
sell  for  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  acre;  that  is,  62,500/.  for  the  whole, 
or  2500/.  beyond  our  estimate  of  the  necessary  improvements.  But 
should  the  sum  wanted  exceed  this  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds,  no 
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impediment  would  arise,  for  the  legislature  would  very  witlingly  pro* 
vide  for  this  contingency. 

^  Having  thus,  at  a  small  expense,  opened  a  direct  communication 
between  Niagara  and  the  ocean,  the  next  great  object  is  the  junction 
of  the  two  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  which  may  be  more  easily  effected 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  several  parts  of  the  Chippawa 
where  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  reasonable  size  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  For  thirty  miles  the  Chippawa  resembles  a 
canal :  the  current  almost  imperceptible,  and  very  little  affected  by 
rains;  the  channel  deep  and  without  obstruction.  A  canal  of  fourteen 
miles  would  reach  to  the  head  of  the  ;nr)untain,  close  on  Lake  Onti^ 
rio,  in  several  places;  four  locks  would  be  sufficient  in  this  distance.-** 
The  height  of  the  hill  within  a  distance  of  two  miles  of  Lake  Ontario 
is  250  feet,  requiring  upwards  of  thirty  locks,  all  very  near  one  ano- 
ther. The  great  expense  of  so  many  locks,  and  the  time  lost  in  passing 
and  repassing  them,  seem  to  point  out  a  rail- way  as  more  advantage^ 
ous.  The  basin  at  the  end  of  the  canal  should  be  formed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  top  of  the  hill,  making  the  rail-way,  with  its  windings, 
about  four  miles  before  it  reached  the  wharfs  on  Lake  Ontario.  The 
distribution  of  the  height  of  250  feet  would  hardly  be  perceptible  in 
this  distance.  The  canal,  fourteen  miles  long,  will  cost  40,000/. ;  and 
the  rail-way,  four  miles,  10,000/.;  and  10,000/.  for  stores  and  wharfs — 
forming  an  aggregate  of  60,000/.  for  joining  the  two  Lakes. 

'  After  passing  into  Lake  Erie,  to  which  there  is  no  difficulty,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Chippawa,  except  a  mile  of  rapid  water  at  Black 
Rock,  the  navigation  is  open  through  Lakes  Sinclair,  Huron,  and  Mi- 
chigan; and  a  trifling  expense  at  the  Strait  of  St.  Mary  will  enable  ves- 
sels to  proceed  into  Lake  Superior. 

'  There  is  one  other  improvement  connected  with  this  line  which  I 
consider  of  great  importance  to  a  large  and  wealthy  section  of  the  pro^ 
vince,  namely,  a  communication  between  the  Grand  River  and  Chip- 
pawa. The  Grand  River  is  navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distance  from 
its  mouth.  It  abounds  in  mill  seats  of  the  best  description,  capable  of 
turning  any  machinery  whatever;  and  the  country  through  which  it 
runs  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  must  in  a  short  time  become  rich  in  the 
production  of  grain.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  posr 
sess  a  water  communication  to  Lake  Ontario,  which  may  be  effected 
by  a  canal  of  five  miles  in  length  ;  for  so  near  do  the  Grand  River  and 
Chippawa  approach  to  one  another.  This  would  complete  the  main 
]ine  of  internal  navigation,  and  bring  the  greater  part  of  the  province 
close  to  the  ocean.  What  is  peculiarly  encouraging,  there  is  no  expense 
to  be  incurred  which  can  be  considered  beyond  our  reach.  The  com* 
munication  between  the  two  lakes  will  not  be  required  for  a  few  years, 
as  the  surplus  produce  for  some  time  will  find  an  immediate  market 
among  the  new  settlers,  who  are  flocking  in  great  numbers  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Western  districts ;  and  before  that  period  elapses  the  provincial 
treasury  will  enable  the  legislature  to  appropriate,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  capital  laid  out  in 
making  the  canMs,  rail-ways,  &c.' — pp.  108 — 112. 
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Of  the  whole  process  by  which  lands  are  cleared,  settled/ and 
improved,  Mr.  Strachan  gives,  in  an  unaffected  style,  the  most  dis* 
tinct  and  graphic  descriptions  we  have  met  with  in  any  of  the  nu- 
merous publications  on  the  subject :  and  his  book  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  safely  recommended  as  the  best  calculated,  not  only  to 
amuse  the  curious,  but  also  to  afford  to  those  who  have  thoughts 
of  emigrating,  clear  notions  (which  in  such  a  case  is  a  matter  some- 
what difficult  as  well  as  important)  of  the  very  novel  state  of  things 
ihey  have  to  expect. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  noticing  a  little  more 
fully  than  we  have  yet  done  some  prevailing  objections  both  against 
emigration  in  general  and  emigration  in  the  direction  of  Canada  in 
particular ;  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  point  out,  as  we  proceed, 
the  nature  of  the  advantages  it  promises. 

It  is  objected,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  hopes  of  counteracting 
by  emigration  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population  must  be  utterly 
illusory  ;  since  the  necessary  expense  of  the  voyage  and  outfit  would 
place  the  remedy  beyond  the  reach  of  those  very  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  proposed.  Mr.  Mai  thus,  therefore,  concludes,  from  his 
review  of  the  history  of  several  settlements,  *  that  the  reason  why  the 
resource  of  emigration  has  so  long  continued  to  be  held  out  as  a 
remedy  to  redundant  population  is,  because,  from  the  natural  un- 
willingness of  people  to  desert  their  native  country,  and  the  difficulty 
of  clearing  and  cultivating  fresh  soil,  it  never  is,  nor  can  be,  ade- 
quately adopted.' — B.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  301.  8vo. 

And,  accordingly,  when  it  is  proposed  to  afford,  either  at  the 
expense  of  government,  or  from  charitable  contributions,  such  assist- 
ance to  persons  willing  to  emigrate  as  may  enable  them  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  opposed  to  them,  it  is  not  unfrequently  an- 
swered that  their  maintenance  at  home  would  be  less  expensive: 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  those  who  have  such  a 
capital  as  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  with  advantage,  though  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  prohibit  them  from  taking  that  step,  yet 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged  in  it,  because  the  capital 
which  they  withdraw  is  so  much  loss  to  the  mother-country.  These 
objections,  however,  though  undoubtedly  sound  apd  weighty  under 
certain  modifications,  will  not  bear  to  be  pushed  to  the  utmost  ex- 
treme ;  and  no  one  has  been  more  ready  to  admit  this  than  the 
candid  and  able  writer  already  cited.  In  a  passage  almost  imme- 
diately following  the  one  we  have  given,  he  says, '  it  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  with  any  view  of  making  room  for  an  unrestricted  in- 
crease of  population,  emigration  is  perfectly  inadequate;  but  as  a 
partial  and  temporary  expedient,  and  with  a  view  to  the  more 
general  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the  wider  extension  of  civi- 
lization, it  seems  to  be  both  useful  and  proper.'    And  in  the  supple- 
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ment  to  his  great  work,  which  was  published  ib  18 1 7^  ^  expresses 
himself  strongly  as  to  die  occasional  expediency  of  emigration : 

^  If,  from  a  combination  of  external  and  internal  causes,  a  very 
great  stimulus  should  be  given  to  the  population  of  a  country  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  together,  and  it  should  then  comparatively  cease,  it  is 
clear  that  labour  will  continue  flowing  into  the  market,  with  almost 
undiminished  rapidity,  while  the  means  of  employing  and  paying  it 
have  been  essentially  contracted.  It  is  precisely  under  these  circum* 
stances  that  emigration  is  most  useful  as  a  temporary  relief;  and  it  is 
in  these  circumstances  that  Great  Britain  finds  herself  placed  at  pre- 
sent. Though  no  emigration  should  take  place,  the  population  will  bj 
degrees  conform  itself  to  the  state  of  the  demand  for  labour ;  but  the 
interval  must  be  marked  by  the  most  severe  distress,  the  amount  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  reduced  by  any  human  efforts ;  because,  though 
it  may  be  mitigated  at  particular  periods,  and  as  it  affects  particular 
classes,  it  will  be  proportionably  extended  over  a  larger  space  of  time 
and  a  greater  number  of  people.  The  only  real  relief  in  such  a  case  is 
emigration ;  and  the  subject  at  the  present  moment  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  government,  both  as  a  matter  of  humanity  and  policy/ 
On  Popidation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  305. 

In  fact,  the  expediency  of  resorting  to  emigration  for  the  relief 
of  a  distressed  population  must  always  depend  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  which  are  to  be  distinctly  considered  in  each  parti- 
cular case.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  that  mode  of  relief  might  be  suggested  by  the  wisest  economy, 
even  when  the  immediate  support  of  the  individuals  in  question 
might  cost  less  at  home :  if,  at  a  somewhat  heavier  expense,  we 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  a  permanent,  and  perhaps  (as 
in  the  case  of  an  increasing  family)  a  growing  burden; — ^if  we  can, 
by  such  an  expedient,  not  only  provide  for  £e  individuals  in  ques- 
tion, but  benefit  others  of  the  same  class,  by  lessening  the  injurious 
competition  in  an  overstocked  market  of  labourers, — we  may  attain 
advantages  which  would  have  entirely  escaped  the  view  of  a  mor« 
short-sighted  calculator. 

As  for  the  apprehensions  of  impoverishment  ^o  this  country  by 
the  transfer  of  her  capital  to  the  odier  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
convinced  that  they  are  altogether  visionary.  In  the  first  place,  wi; 
may  be  sure  that  whatever  inducements  we  may  hold  out,  few, 
after  all,  will  be  found  willing  to  carry  their  capital  to  Canada,  who 
have  a  reasonable  assurance  of  deriving  from  it  the  means  of  living 
in  independence  and  pros4[>erity  at  home ;  and  those  who  have  not 
such  a  prospect,  are  probably  consulting  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try, as  well  as  their  own,  by  emigrating.  A  man,  who  in  the  vigoiu: 
of  life,  may  have  acquired  a  little  capital  of  200  or  300/.,  may  fee), 
under  many  circumstances^  a  very  reasonable  doubt  whether  he 
shall  bt  enabled  so  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  nuintrous  family, 
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Aod  for  iIm  infirmities  of  old  age,  as  to  be  seciise  e^nst  becomiiiif 
dependent,  for  his  children  or  himself,  on  parochial  orelief  tir  pri- 
vate charity.  Surely,  in  this  case,  bis  emigration  to  a  country  where 
such  a  capital,  with  conunon  prudence  and  industry,  will  ensure  an 
independent  competence  to  himself,  and  comparative  affluence  to 
bis  posterity,  is  rather  a  relief  than  a  loss  to  his  own« 

In  the  second  place,  since,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
^^spectiog  this  loss  of  capital,  it  is  quite  certain  ibat  men  wili 
transfer  it  from  one  country,  or  one  employment,  to  another,  when 
they  find  their  advantage  in  so  doing,  it  should  be  the  ol^t  of  the 
politician  to  direct  that  stream  which  it  would  not  be  possible^ 
even  were  it  desirable,  to  dam  up.  We  would  be  the  last  t« 
encourage  an  illiberal  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  or  to  grudge 
&em  the  advantages  they  may  derive  from  this  country;  but  it  it 
not  going  too  far  to  feel  a  preference,  at  least,  for  our  own  colonies; 
-*^to  wish  that  they  should  receive  that  accession  of  numbers  and  of 
capital  from  English  emigration,  which  has  hitherto^  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  been  intercepted  by  a  foreign  power^ 

Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  commercial  countiy,  like 
this,  should  not  consider  all  the  capital  carried  out  of  it  as  so  muck 
loss :  the^  market  for  our  commodities,  which  is  afforded  by  a 
flourishing  and  increasing  colony,  is  a  source  of  wealtb  to  die 
mother  country  far  exceeding  probably  what  would  have  been  pro* 
duced  by  the  amount  of  the  cafHtal  bestowed  on  it,  if  retained  at 
home.  It  is  speaking,  we  are  persuaded,  far  within  compass,  to 
say  that  for  every  1000/.  carried  out  to  Upper  Canada,  500  acres 
of  fertile  land,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  an  nnprofito 
^ble  desert,  will  have  been  within  twenty  years  brought  under  culti* 
nation.  Let  any  one  calculate  the  supplies  of  corn  and  other  pro* 
duce  which  these  500  acres  will  afford  us,  and  the  demand  far  our 
various  manufactures  which  they  will  create  in  return.  Mr.  Malthut 
speaks  indeed  of  the  impolicy  of  ^  founding  a  great  empire  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a  people  of  customers;'  but  neither  th^ 
means  n<^  the  end  to  which  his  remarks  apply  are  the  same  m 
those  now  under  consideration :  it  is  not  proposed  to  lay  out  the 
national  capiud  in  founding  a  colony  at  the  public  expense ;  but 
merely  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  enterprize  of  those  indivi^ 
duals  who  are  willing  so  to  employ  their  own  capital.  It  is  imposai* 
ble  indeed  to  contemplate  attentively  the  present  state  of  the  conti* 
nent-*^the  extreme  iealousy  of  this  country  which  prevails  in  most 
parts  of  it — ^the  zeal  for  improving  their  own  manufactures, — toge* 
ther  with  the  superior  cheapness  of  labour, — without  anticipating, 
as  at  least  probable,  a  great  and  progressive  diminution  of  that 
enrnmous  demand  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  Europe  for  tbe 
prochictioas  of  British  enterprize  and  skill.    IVitb  such  an  expected 
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tion  before  v»f  nothing  can  be  more  consoIatOTy  than  the  pro^oect 
of  that  boundless  market  for  our  commodities  which  seems  to  be 
opening  in  the  new  worlds  from  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
even  should  they  hereafter  become  our  rivals  there,  can  never  hope 
to  exclude  us.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  revolution  in  Spanish 
America  is  likely  to  prove  of  incalculable  importance  to  us :  but 
our  own  colonies  are  on  many  accounts  calculated  to  offer  greater 
advantages  to  our  commerce  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  our 
own  countrymen  possess  in  a  peculiar  degree,  and  are  likely  to  trans- 
mit to  their  descendants,  both  a  taste  for  that  description  of  luxuries 
which  commerce  and  manufactures  furnish,  and  a  persevering  in- 
dustry in  acquiring  the  means  of  commanding  them :  not  to  men- 
tion the  preference  generated  by  habit,  for  such  articles  in  particu- 
lar as  are  most  in  use  in  the  oiother-country. 
'  There  are  many,  however,  who,  though  friendly  to  emigration 
in  general,  entertain  certain  objections  to  our  North  American 
colonies,  in  particular :  one  of  these,  the  supposed  '  barren  soil 
and  ungenial  climate,^  we  have  already  noticed;  but  there  is 
another,  which  is  not  unfrequently  acknowledged,  and  probably 
atill  more  frequently  felt,  viz.  a  conviction  that  Canada  must  at  no 
<iistant  period  fall  into  the  (isinds  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
consequently  while  we  are  aiding  to  colonize  and  improve  it,  we 
are  in  effect  labouring  for  the  advantage  of  a  formidable  rival. 

Now,  without  professing  to  '  look  into  the  womb  of  time'  quite 
so  far  as  some  transatlantic  politicians,  we  cannot  forbear  suggest- 
ing a  dotibt  whether  the  probability  here  supposed  is  altogether 
well  established :  we  suspect  that  the  confident  boasts  of  some 
American  writers  on  this  subject  have  produced  an  undue  effect, 
not  only  on  their  own  countrymen,  but  on  ours.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  how  fully  and  how  arrogantly  they  anticipated  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  American  war. 
The. parent  state  was  indeed  at  that  time  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty ;  exhausted  by  the  length,  and  embarrassed  by 
the  continuance,  of  a  most  desperate  struggle  in  Europe.  Yet  the 
Canadians,  amidst  all  these  disadvantages,  amidst  the  imbecility 
and  despondency  of  their  own  commander,  made  good  the  defence 
of  their  country  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Americans.  They 
appear  indeed  to  come  short  of  no  British  subjects  throughout  the 
world  in  devoted  attachment  to  our  government  and  (what  to  them 
is  a  necessary  part  of  that  attachment)  in  a  rooted  aversion  to  that 
of  the  United  States, 

,    But  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  Atnericans  were  not  able  to  sub 
due  Canada  quite  so  early  ^s  they  expected,  their  power  is  increas* 
ing  so  rapidly  that  they  must.ultimately  accomplish  it.     Now  to  any 
ope  wbQ  .^sf^mines  the  i^ap,  it  will  be  plain  that  ^e  resources  of 
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Canada^  in  iniprovable  territory ^  are  pFacticaNy  inexhaustibk^  no 
less  than  those  of  the  United  States.  Why  then,  we  would  ask,  if  a 
proper  use  is  made  of  these  advantages,  should  not  Canada,  we  do 
not  say  overtake  the  United  States,  but  at  least  preserve  the  same 
tomparative  strength  which  she  has  ^t  present  ?  If  in  her  infancy 
she  has  strangled  the  smaller  serpents  that  assailed  her,  why  may  she 
not,  in  roaturer  strength,  successfully  encounter  the  Hydra  ? 

In  fact,  however,  such  are  the  circumstances  of  aggressive  war, 
that  its  .success  or  failure  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  relative, 
but  partly  also  on  the  absolute,  strength  of  the  parties  engaged; 
and  the  greater  this  is,  the  less  is  the  advantage  of  the  assailant : 
10,000  men  can  make  a  far  better  defence  against  50,000  invaders, 
than  10  could  against  50 ;  and  if  the  wealth  and  population  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  ^ach  increased  exactly  tenfold, 
the  former  would  be  in  much  less  danger  of  subjugation  than  at 
present.  We  have  not,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  adverted  at  all 
to  the  probability  of  a  separation  of  the  United  States ;  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  rash,  confidently  to  foretell,  but  which  those  who 
speculate  so  freely  on  future  contingencies  ought  certainly  to  take 
into  their  account.  Nor  have  we  taken  any  notice  of  the  superior 
advantages  possessed  by  Canada  in  many  points,  especially  its 
greater  facilities  of  inland  navigation,  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate. 

Nevertheless  we  are  far  from  maintaining  that  Canada  is  certain 
of  being  a  part  of  the  British  empire  to  the  end  of  time,  or  even 
for  the  next  three  or  four  centuries :  but  what  worldly  events  art 
certain,  or  what  possessions  eternal  ?  Our  empire  in  India  has  been 
long  since  described  as  precarious ;  but  the  certainty  of  its  dowtifal, 
and  the  precise  limits  of  its  duration,  have  not  yet  been  made  suf>- 
iiciently  clear  by  any  of  our  political  seers,  to  occasion  the  removal 
of  that  immense  capital  whose  security  depends  on  its  continuance. 
The  events  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  have  so  baffled  all  calculations,  that  we  are  hardly  authorized 
to  call  any  political  change  impossible.  It  is  unreasonable,  there* 
fore,  to  depreciate  our  Canadian  possessions  on  the  ground  of  an 
uncertain  tenure,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  they  are  exposed  to 
very  peculiar  and  imminent  danger :  and  this  we  profess  our  ina* 
bility  to  perceive,  at  least  to  any  thing  like  the  degree  in  which  some 
seem  to  apprehend  it.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  prophe- 
cies frequently  cause  their  own  fulfilment :  the  patient  hardly  stands 
a  fair  chance  for  his  life,  if  he  is  left  to  the  care  of  a  physician  who 
is  convinced  that  he  cannot  possibly  recover;  and  if  our  govern- 
ment were  unfortunately  to  act  with  respect  to  Canada,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  must  inevitably  in  a  few  years  be  wrested  from 
us,  the  event  would  probably  confirm  their  expectations.    If  no 
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\  of  ediica^bD  were  ppovided  tttber  in  Engbnd  or  ui  Cwwik, 
90  that  tbote  intended  for  the  churchy*  and  all  others  who  were 
desireos  of  education,  should  resort  for  it  (as  is  too  gemoMy  the 
cese  at  present)  to  the  colleges  i^the  United  States,  from  which 
students  return  deeply  imbu^  with  prejudices  against  our  constitiH 
tion  both  in  church  and  state,—- if  no  impediment  were  offered  to 
the  retention  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
not  improve  them,  but  wait  for  their  increasing  in  value  by  the  In- 
bours  of  others, — if  no  measures  were  taken  for  fadlitatag  inland 
navigation, — if,  in  short,  a  general  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the 
cokoy  prevailed,  and  abuse  and  mismanagement  were  allowed  to 
creep  into  all  departments  of  the  government, — then  indeed  it  is 
probable  that  the  Canadians  would  not  l<»g  have  either  the  power 
or  the  inclination  to  maintain  their  connection  with  this  country. 
And  yet,  sbce  no  one  will  suspect  that  Great  Britam  would  resign 
the  possession  of  the  colony  without  a  blow,  we  should  still  have  to 
look  forward  to  a  contest  for  it  with  the  United  States  more  expen* 
sive  in  blood  and  treasure  than  any  former  one. 

Such,  indeed,  as  the  Canadians  have  shewn  themselves  in  the  late 
contest,  it  would  be  a  degradation  of  the  British  character  toaban 
don  or  to  neglect  them :  but  eveiy  motive  of  policy,  as  weU  as  of 
honour,  concurs  m  recommendiw  that  Canada  should,  with  the  ut^ 
most  dil^ence,  be  cherished  and  rortified.  Should  a  line  of  conduct 
be  adopted  in  all  respects  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  abovse 
sketched  out  as  tending  to  its  decay,  we  see  no  reason  to  dodbC 
that  the  result  would  be  altogether  opposite  likewise:  and  udiefe 
else  diall  we  find  so  strong  a  barrier  to  the  boundless  increase  of 
tibat  power  which  threatens  to  prove  the  most  formidable  rival  that 
Great  Britain  has  ever  encountered  ? 

Let  any  one  but  carefully  inspect  the  map,  and  he  will  aee  that 
Canada  is,  as  it  were,  the  bridle  of  the  United  States ;  while  at 
Ae  same  time  it  is  the  less  likely  ev^  to  throw  off  its  allegiance  to 
this  country,  from  the  appreh€»isions  which  it  reciprocally  entef^ 
tains  of  its  powerful  neighbour.    We  are  hr  from  sanctioning  the 

*  A  idwaie  was  jpropoted,  iiot  kmg  nice,  of  estabfishing  four  or  ive  tatfakif&am^i 
aboot  S002.  each,  for  the  edocatioii,  at  one  of  the  English  univeisitiest  of  native  Cana- 
dians designed  for  the  chnrch :  snch  persons  would  be  in  many  respects  better  qaalified 
lor  the  ministrj  in -that  province  than  natives  of  this  ooantry;  (not  to  mention  die 
diftcnl^  of  finding  respectable  persons  wilfing  to  emigrate  in  that  capacilj ;)  and  tfacr 
woold  have  a  better  and  ufer  education  than  they  now  get  in  the  United  Stat^  to  whl^ 
they  are  principally  driven  by  the  want  of  means  to  bear  the  expense  of  education  in 
Sn|Iand.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  exhibitions  is  too  trifling  to  deserve  a  moment^ 
iMpUtion,  when  compared  with  the  sum  total  of  what  Canada  cost  bs»  and  with  tim 
greatness  of  the  proposed  benefit.  We  are  aware  diat  it  is  in  oonlemplatiQn  to 
establish  a  college  m  Canada :  and  this  may  be  a  ground  for  withholding  the  exhibi- 
lioiis  when  the  college  shall  be  m  fuU  aetmhf,  but  s  merely  coDteafTated  ooOega 
'^-    ' lont. 
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polky  of  those  who  make .  the  fear  of  remote  danger  a  plea  for 
immediate  warfare^  or  for  hostile  precautions ;  but  such  measures 
cannot  surely  be  censured  as  tend  at  once  both  to  diminish  the 
probability  of  a  contest,  and  to  strengthen  us  in  the  event  of  its  oc-> 
currence ;  both  which  effects,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
would  result  from  a  timely  attention  to  our  Canadian  possessions. 
The  requbite  measures  to  be  adopted  for  advancing  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  and  for  deriving  from  it  t^e  advantages  it  offers 
both  to  the  state  and  to  individuals,  are  many  and  various ;  some 
of  them  fall  entirely  within  the  province  of  government ;  others 
depend  principally  on  individuals:  we  have  already  noticed  several 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  many  more  will  be  suggested  bj 
a  perusal  of  the  works  reviewed.  But  if  we  were  asked  what  is  the 
principal  thing  wanted,  we  should  r.eply,  (as  Demosthenes  did,  con- 
cerning action  in  oratory,)  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite 
is  Information.  Information  as  to  where  Canada  is  situated,  and 
how  It  is  to  be  reached : — ^information  as  to  the  capital  required, — 
the  articles  to  be  provided, — the  spot  to  be  fixed  on  for  settling ; — 
and,  in  short,  as  to  every  step  to  be  taken.  With  a  view,  principally, 
to  this  object,  societies  have  lately  been  established  in  different  parts 
of  Canada,  which  have  also  raisai  liberal  subscrif^ons  for  the  relief 
of  those  multitudes  of  our  countrymen  who,  from  having  emigrated 
without  knowledge  of  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence,  or  from 
having  wasted  their  little  store  in  idle  schemes,  have  been  reduced 
to  utter  destitution.*  A  society  is  also,  we  understand,  just  esta- 
blished in  London,  whose  object  is  to  correspond  with,  and  further 
the  views  of  those  in  Canada.  We  heartily  wish  success  to  their 
benevolent  exertions;  and  with  a  view  to  this  object,  beseech  them 
not  to  attempt  too  much  at  the  commencement.  Let  them  content 
themselves  in  the  first  instance  with  communicating  information,  by 
handbills  and  pamphlets,  and  opening  offices  at  the  ports  whence 
the  greatest  number  of  embarkations  take  place,  at  which  the  appli- 
cants might  receive  such  instructions  as  would  secure  them  from 
being  grossly  imposed  upon  with  respect  to  their  passage,  or  at  leasl 
from  being  left  at  New  Brunswick  instead  of  Quebec.  Afterwards 
it  might  be  thought  desirable  to  make  some  little  addition  to  the 
store  of  those  who  bore  a  good  character,  as  likely  to  prove  indus- 
trious and  useful  settlers,  and  who  had  collected  nearly  enough  of 
their  own  to  defray  their  expenses,  but  needed  some  small  addi- 
tional aid. 

It  has  been  proposed,  we  understand,  to  form  a  company  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  Canada,  on  a  plan  which  promises  greatly  to 

*  We  are  assDred,  on  the  best  aathority,  thftt  not  lesi  thsa  13,000  emignniti  anivtd 
m  th<  c9«rM  of  tke  iMt  stsioa  st  QiMb«c« 
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promote  its  colonization,  and  which  it  is  supposed  might  be  earned 
itito  effect,  not  only  without  ultimately  diminishing  the  funds  em- 
ployed, but  so  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  considerable 
profit.  Any  such  scheme^  if  only  so  far  successful  as  to  cover  ex- 
penses, would  have  this  decided  advantage,  that  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion might  continue  indefinitely ;  whereas  mere  charitable  contri- 
butions are  continually  tending  to  exhaust  their  source.  The 
proposed  plan  is  said  to  have  for  its  object  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  are  competent  to  the  management  of  a  Canadian 
farm^  but  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
voyage  and  outfit:  persons  so  situated  would  in  general  accept 
with  eagerness  the  offer  of  having  these  previous  expenses  (in- 
cluding the  stock,  provisions,  &c.  requisite  to  enable  them  to  begin 
farming)  advanced  to  them,  on  condition  of  occupying  as  tenants 
a  portion  of  uncleared  land,  from  100  to  200  acres,  for  a  term  of 
years  (say  21)  at  a  very  low  rent,  such  as  \vould  return  on  the 
average  about  one  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  land  and  stock  ad- 
vanced ;  and  of  receiving,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  provided  they 
then  replaced  the  stock  originally  advanced,  one-third  or  a  half  of 
the  land  as  freehold  property.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  from 
the  immense  increase  in  value  of  land  brought  into  cultivation, 
the  portion  remaining  to  the  proprietor,  would,  together  with  the 
stock  replaced,  be  worth  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  capital 
originally  advanced.  The  success  of  any  such  scheme  as  this  must 
evidently  depend  on  the  obtaining  of  proper  agents  resident  on  the 
spot.  The  task  of  such  an  agent  indeed  would  not  require  either 
great  labour  or  remarkable  ability ;  but  vigilant  attention,  and  per- 
fect integrity,  would  be  indispensable.  We  earnestly  hope,  how- 
ever, that  no  schemes  of  this  nature  will  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  that  which  ought  to  be  the  primary  object — the  diffusion  of 
information. 

The  subjoined  estimate  of  expenses,  drawn  up  by  a  person  of 
undoubted  knowledge  and  judgement,  is  well  calculated  to  further 
this  object,  and  may  be  interesting  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  chanced  to  meet  with  it: 

/  1.  Ships  sail  for  Quebec  from  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Glasgow 
and  Cork  ;  the  passage  (usually  about  six  weeks  or  two  months)  cost^ 
from  ^7.  to  ^12.  per  head,  passengers  finding  their  own  provisions. 

'  2.  Emigrants  will  do  well  to  take  out  with  them  (besides  clothes) 
bedding,  handsaws,  hammers,  chissels  and  planes.  All  other  tools,  fur- 
niture, &c.  they  can  procure  in  the  country  itself. 

^  3.  If  they  mean  to  settle  in  the  Upper  Canada,  (which  is  far  pre- 
ferable, as  the  climate  is  much  milder,  and  the  language  and  society 
are  English,)  they  will  proceed  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  (180  miles) 
by  steam-boat;  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  (180  miles)  partly  by  open 
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boats  and,  partly  by  steam-boats:  from  Kingston  there  is  a  steetm-boat 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  On  their  route  they  will  find  different 
Emigrant  Societies,  which  will  furnish  them  with  any  information  they 
may  require  respecting  obtaining  grants  of  land,  &c. 

*  4.  The  following  may  be  given  as  a  rough  Estimate  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  emigration,  in  the  case  of  a  married  man,  with  four 
children ; — 
*  Travelling  expenses,  (including  both  the  passage  by  sea  £,  s,    dL 

and  on  the  river,  together  with  provisions,)  say  .  .  »  .  70  0  0 
Materials  and  labour  for  erecting  a  log-house  .  .  .  .  •  l6  10  0 
Fees  paid  on  receiving  a  grant  of  land,  (usually  100  acres)      5    0    0 

For  a  cow,  tools,  &c 30    0    0 

Subsistence  for  one  year. — N.  B.  Provisions  are  cheaper 

than  in  England 4000 

141  10     0 


^  It  would  answer  for  a  farmer  who  has  some  capital,  to  take  out 
with  him  a  few  steady,  industrious  men,  paying  their  passage,  &c. 
on  condition  of  their  working  for  him  the  first  year  for  their  board 
and  lodging  only,  and  afterwards  for  such  wages  as  might  be  agreed 
upon. 

'  5.  The  soil  of  Upper  Canada  is  generally  good  ;  when  first  cleared 
it  will  produce  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  climate  is  healthy;  the  winters  are,  indeed,  more  severe,  and  the 
summers  are  hotter  than  in  this  country ;  but  no  great  inconvenience  is 
experienced  therefrom.  The  harvest  season  is  usually  extremely  dry 
and  fine  :  the  hay  crops  are  got  in  with  very  little  trouble.  Wood  fuel 
is,  of  course,  very  abundant.' 

The  communication  of  such  hints  as  these  cannot  but  be  de- 
sirable, even  if  it  should  produce  no  other  effect  than  that  of  de- 
terring from  the  enterprise  those  who  have  not  the  requisite  means, 
and  securing  them  from  the  misery  which  may  ensue  from  the 
failure  of  their  hopes.  When,  however,  emigration  is  recommended 
as  in  any  case  desirable,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  kind  of  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  such  a  step.  This  question  is  indeed 
sometimes  brought  forward  as  an  objection,  in  the  formiof  a  most 
treniendous  dilemma :  '  Would  you,'  says  the  querist, '  send  out  the 
idle  and  profligate,  who  can  do  no  good  at  home  ?  you  would  then 
do  the  colony  more  harm  than  good.  Or  would  you  send  out  the 
best  and  most  industrious  men  you  could  find  ?  this  would  indeed 
be  a  benefit  to  the  colony,  but  a  loss  to  the  mother-country,  and 
would  be  holding  out,  as  a  reward  for  superior  merit,  a  perpetual 
exile.'  This  kind  of  argument  well  deserves  to  have  been  honoured 
with  a  distinct  name  by  the  ancient  schools  of  dialectics ;  for  it  is 
applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  all  subjects,  and  may  be  employed 
to  prove  any  thing  whatever.  The  principle  indeed,  on  the  assump- 
tion 
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tioti  of  \9bkh  it  proceeds,  viz.  that  the  two  extremes  of  each  dass 
comprcfhend  the  whole  of  it,  is  one  which  could  not  conveniently 
be  acted  on ;  if  it  had  been,  in  the  case  of  Bias's  argument  for  in-* 
stance,  (which  is  a  fine  antique  specimen  of  it,)  the  human  race 
would  probably  have  long  since  been  extinct ;  for  he  contended 
that  marriage  altogether  was  to  be  avoided,  because  an  eminently 
beautiful  wife  might  be  a  source  of  jealousy,  and  a  hideously  ugly 
one^of  disgust ;.  but  still  the  ai^ument  is  found  serviceable  for  the 
purposed  of  an  argument;  i.  e.  to  perplex  an  opponent.  We  shall 
eodcfavour  to  pass  between  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  by  replying, 
that  it  is  neither  by  the  very  best,  nor  the  worst,  of  our  countrymen, 
that  we  would  see  our  colonies  stocked ;  and  as  nine-tenths  belong 
neither  to  the  one  descriptiob  nor  the  Oth^r,  this  exception  pro- 
duces no  great  difficulty :  the  former  class,  indeed,  are  not  likely 
to  be  induced  to  emigrate,  as  they  generally  thrive  very  well  at 
home ;  and  the  latter  are  not  likely  to  thrive  anywhere. 

But  in  an  improved  and  fully  peopled  country,  and  especially  in 
times  like  the  present,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  great  numbers  of  per-* 
aons  not  deficient  in  industry  and  good  conduct,  who,  from  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  markets,  from  excessive  coyipetition  ii» 
every  profession  atid  branch  of  labour,  or  from  casual  misfortunes, 
find  themselves  either  at  a  loss  to  obtain  a  comfortable  indepen* 
dent  maintenance  f6r  themselves  or  their  families,  or  excluded  from 
the  prospect  of  some  respectable  situation  in  life,  or  perhaps  of 
some  matrimonial  union,  on  which  their  hopes  had  been  fixed.  To 
persons  so  situated,  emigration  seems  to  be  precisely  the  appropri- 
ate resource.  It  need  not  be  apprehended  that  all  the  facilities  and 
encouragement,  or  even  all  the  persuasion  and  assistance,  that  can 
be  bestowed,  will  ever  induce  those  to  emigrate  who  are  so  circum- 
stanced, and  so  disposed,  as  to  be  contented  with  their  lot  at  home ; 
and  if  they  are  not,  their  departure  is  not  to  be  regretted  :  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  such  are  of  so  restless  and  dissatisfied  a 
temper,  that  they  will  never  be  steady  and  contented  any  where : 
e.  g.  suppose  a  strong  attachment  to  exist  between  a  young  couple, 
who  are,  perhaps,  secure  from  indigeiice  in  a  single  state,  but  have 
no  prospect  of  decently  bringing  up  and  providing  for  a  family ; 
if  tney  are  uneasy  at  being  compelled  to  renounce  an  object,  the 
desire  of  which  is  so  natural,  and,  in  itself,  so  blameless,  are  they 
therefore  to  be  reckoned  among  those  restless  characters,  who  are 
impatient  of  every  hardship  and  privation,  and  unfit  for  any  settled 
and  regular  course  of  life?  If,  indeed,  the  violence  of  a  romantic 
passion  prompts  them  to  set  at  defiance  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
and  to  marry  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  supporting  their 
ofispring,  they  are  much  to  be  blamed;  though  even  in  that  case 
they  are  generally  prepared  and  willing  to  undergo  much  toil  and 
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primtioD^  tboogli  they  amy  bav^  over-rated  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess* Now  t^re  is  no  reason  why  persons  so  situated  may  not 
prove  industrious  and  prosperous  settlers.  They  will  have  difficult* 
ties  and  bardships  to  eneoiinterr---for  tbese  we  have  supposed 
them  prepared ; — ^but  tbese  difficulties  and  bardsbi()s  are  all  at  the 
b^inning  of  their  course.  Instead  of  having  to  look  forward  to  a 
continual  increase  of  them^  as  their  family  increaseSy-^to  r^et  the 
past,  and  dread  the  future,  more  and  more,  each  succeeding  season, 
they  will  find  their  prospects  growing  continually  brighter,  and  their 
resources  more  abundant.  Year  after  year  the  forest  recedes  before 
the  persevering  cultivator:  fresh  fields  are  clothed  with  com  ot 
herbage  ;  bis  cattle  multiply ;  his  increasing  produce  enables  Mm 
to  proceed  with  still  greater  rapidity  in  extending  his  improve^ 
ments;  the  log-hut  is  enlarged  into  a  convenient  dwelling,  and  fitted 
up  with  those  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  which  perhaps  he  had 
at  first  been  compelled  to  forego ;  and  hb  children  inherit,  in  the 
j^ace  of  an  unproductive  thicket>  a  fertile  and  well  stocked  farm. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  degree  of  industry,  frugality, 
and  temperance,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  ^able  a  person 
in  the  middling  or  lower  orders,  in  this  country,  to  maintain  his  sta^ 
tioii  in  society,  and  preserve  himself  from  want,  are  in  Canada, 
sufficient  to  raise  him  to  comparative  wealth.  We  know  from 
most  respec.table  authority,  that  one  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  of 
a  considerable  town  of  Upper  Canada  arrived  in  that  country  as 
an  emigrant,  widi  no  other  property  than  the  axe  with  which  he  w^ 
'  to  labour.  And  though  several  fortunate  circumstances  must  have 
concurred  to  produce  such  an  extraordinary  d^ree  of  success,  there 
is  no  presumption  in  calculating,  in  the  case  of  every  settler,  on  an 
independent  competence,  as  the  natural  result  of  steadiness  und  good 
conduct. 

It  is  not,  however,  generally  speaking,  desirable,  that  men  should 
be  encoaraged  to  go  out  as  mere  labourers,  without  having  either 
more  money  than  just  enough  to  pay  their  passage,  or  any  pre- 
concerted arrangement  for  obtaining  employment  when  they  arrive ; 
and  especially  is  such  a  step  to  be  deprecated  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  families :  much  severe  distress  has  been  the  consequence 
of  such  imprudence ;  for  though  there  are  perhaps  many  settlers 
who  would  be  glad  to  hire  diem,  yet  from  their  remote  and  scat- 
tered situations,  and  the  difficulties  of  communication,  much  time 
may  elapse  before  their  mutual  wants  are  made  known  to  Ae 
parties,  so  that  the  demand  and  supply  may  be  brought  to 
balance  each  other ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  emigrant  is  perhaps 
starving  in  a  strange  country.  It  was  for  the  relief  of  this  distress, 
the  amount  of  wUch  has  been  very  great,  that  the  societies  to 
which  we  have  already  idtuded  were  first  established  in  Canada* 
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The  best  plan  perhaps  would  be  that  wUcb  is  hinted  at  in  the 
printed. statement ;  viz.  that  those  who  are  emigrating  as  fanners, 
should^  either  at  their  own  expense  or  otherwise,  take  out  with  them 
such  labourers  as  they  might  personally  know,  or  have  good  as- 
surance of,  as  honesty  steady,  and  skilful;  making  some  bargain 
with  them  beforehand,  as  to  the  time  and  terms  of  the  engagement. 
Arrangements  might  also  be  made  through  the  medium  of  sucb 
societies  as  those  already  established  in  Canada  and  in  London,  for 
supplying  with  labourers  the  settlers  already  established  there, 
many  of  whom  probably  would  be  glad  to  receive  men  bringing 
from  this  country  testimonials  as  to  character. 

One  description  of  workmen,  who  would  be  especially  well- 
suited  to  the  colony,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  frequent  in  this  country 
now,  as  formerly,  viz.  a  J ack-of -all-trades :  in  some  remote  dis^ 
tricts,  such  artisans  are  still  prized ;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  labour, 
they  fall  into  disrepute.  As  Plato  remarks  of  a  certain  class  of  phi- 
losophers, (who,  notwitlistanding  the  lofty  appellation  bestowed  on 
them,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  artists  of  this  description,) 
no  one  chuses  to  employ  the  one  man  who  can  do  many  things 
tolerably,  when  he  can  have  access  to  several  who  can  do  each  of 
them  excellently :  and  hence,  though  in  general  men  of  superior 
ingenuity,  their  poverty  is  become  proverbial.  They  have  accord- 
ingly the  more  reason  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  young  settlement,* 
wbich  is  exactly  their  proper  field.  A  scattered  population,  bad 
roads,  remoteness  from  towns,  and  a  novel  situation,  leave  in  a  most 
helpless  condition  the  man  who  has  concentrated  all  his  powers  in 
learning  to  perform  some  one  operation  very  skilfully,  and  who  has 
no  resources. 

It  would  appear  indeed  that  from  this  cause  a  nation  like  our 
own,  in  which  the  subdivision  of  labour  has  been  brought  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  is  less  fitted  for  furnishing  colonists  than  one 
which  has  made  far  less  progress  in  the  arts.  To  illustrate  this  by 
a  single  instance — no  one  can  doiibt  that  the  querns,  or  hand-mills^ 
which  were  in  use  not  long  since  in  the  Highlands,  as  well  as 
among  the  ancients,  occasioned  much  waste  of  labour,  and  that  a 
great  accession  of  wealth  has  been  gained  by  the  powerful  machi^ 
nery  which  is  now  employed :  but  if  we  look  to  the  case  of  a  new 
settlement,  the  picture  is  reversed  ;  we  find,  in  the  Illinois  district, 
the  farmer  obliged  sometimes  to  carry  his  com  fifty  miles,  through 
bad  roads,  to  the  nearest  mill,  and  to  wait  when  he  comes  there, 
perhaps  a  week,  before  his  turn  comes  to  have  it  ground  ;  yet  he 
submits  to  this  evil  as  utterly  irremediable.  What  a  prodigious 
saving  of  labour  would  a  colony  of  highlanders  with  their  querns 
have  in  this  case  obtained !  We  reallv  think  that  the  manufacture 
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of  baocUinillS)  or  of  soiaQ  horso-mills  for  this  purpose^  would  be 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  in  tho 
prosperity  of  the  Canadian  settlers. 

Perhaps  too  the  society  we  have  been  speaking  (S  may  hereafter 
be  led  to  adopt  the  plan  of  establishing  a  kind  of  mechanical  school 
in  this  country,  for  communicating  a  sli^t  degree  of  instruction  in 
several  of  the  most  necessary  arts :  it  would  take  but  a  very  short 
time  to  make  a  man  a  tolerable  carpenter,  smith,  &c.  and  the  acqui->> 
sition  wonld  be,  in  a  new  settlement,  invaliQible.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  combined  activity  of  intelligent  indivi- 
duals on  both  sides  of  the.  Atlantic,  guided  by  local  knowledge,  and 
stimulated  by  benevolent  zeal,  will  in  time,  if  their  numbers  and 
funds  should  become  considerable,  devise  and  bring  into  practice 
every  expedient,  as  far  as  the  power  of  individuals  extends,  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  may  be  promoted ;  and  if  the 
fostering  hand  of  government  is  extended,  to  afford  free  scope  for 
tlieir  exertions, — to  co-operate  with  them,  where  its  aid  is  indis^ 
pensable, — and  to  rectify  from  time  to  time  the  various  abuses 
which  must  be  expected  to  creep  in, — ^we  see  every  reason  to  an- 
ticipate both  a  valuable  resource  to  the  redundant  population  of 
this  country,  and  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  our  transatlantic 
dominions,  by  the  diversion  thither  of  the  better  part  of  that  tide 
of  emigrants  which  is  now  poured  into  the  territories  of  the  United 
States;  we  say,  the  better  part,  because  there  are  doubtless  many 
emigrants  of  a  character  which  would  not  promise  much  benefit 
to  the  colony ;  and  one  of  the  chief  advantages  perhaps  which 
would  result  from  the  labours  of  a  welUconstituled  society  for  pro- 
moting emigration,  wouljd  be  the  careful  selection  of  proper  per- 
sons on  whom  to  bestow  Uieir  encouragement  and  assistance.  Those 
in  whom  a  rooted  aversion  to  our  constitution  in  church  and  state 
is  one  of  the  principal  inducements  for  emigrating  to  republican 
America,  it  would  neither  be  easy  nor  desirable  to  divert  from  their 
purpose.  That  is  the  best  place  for  them.  If  they  are  disap* 
pointed  in  finding  that  a  democratical  government  and  the  absence 
efa  church  establishment  do  UQt  imply  freedom  from  taxes,  and  the 
universal  diffasi(»i  of  virtue  and  happiness ;  though  their  hopes  are 
not  gratified,  their  complaints,  at  least,  will  be  silenced,  or  at  any 
rate  will  cease  to  disturb  our  government.  There  may  neverthe- 
less be  many,  who,  though  not  rctdicallff  corrupt  in  their  notions^ 
Boi^  altogether  hostile  to  our  government  and  religion,  may  have 
hieeu  goaded  by  the  pressure,  of  distress,  combined  with  the  in-^ 
flamntatory  declamations  of  designing  men,  to  feel  a  great  de- 
gree of  impatience  of  the  burden  of  taxes,  tithes,  and  poor-rates ; 
and  such  men  may  become,  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  their 
irritation,  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  in  that  part. of  the  empire 
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vfhUik  is  entirely  exempt  from  those  burdens*  At  least  their  ai^ry 
feelings  will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  subside,  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  tumultuous  meetings  in  populous  towns  of  un- 
employed manufacturers ;  but  where  all  their  neighbours,  as  well  as 
themselves,  have  something  better  to  do  (as  Mr.  Gourlay  found  by 
experience)  than  to  set  about  new  modelling  the  constitution  ;-r- 
where  the  chief  reform  called  for  is  to  convert  forests  into  com-< 
fields,  in  which  no  one  will  hinder  them  from  laying  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  evil ; — and  in  which  the  desire  of  novelty  may  be  fully 
gratified, '  without  destroying  established  institutions; — where,  ia 
short,  the  whole  structure  of  society  is  to  be  built  up^  without 
being  previously  pulled  down. 


/^ 


Art.  V. — 1.  Anecdotes f  Observations^  and  Characters  of  Books 
and  Men^  collected  from  the  Conversation  of  Mr.  Pope,  and 
other  eminent  Persons  of  his  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence.. 
Mow  first  published  from  the  original  Papers,  with  Notes  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author  by  Samuel  Weller  Singer.  London.  8vo. 
1820. 

2.  Observations,  Anecdotes,  and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence.  Arranged  with  Notes  by  Edmund 
Malone,  Esq.     London.  Svo.  1820. 

3,  The  invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to. 
Thomas  Campbell,  Esq,  occasioned  by  some  Critical  Observa-- 
tions  in  his  Specimens  of  British  Poets,  particularly  relating  to 
the  Poetical  Character  of  Pope,  -  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 
1819. 

A  T,  length,  after  a  tedious  retention  by  one  possessor,  and,  as  we 
-^^  now  find,  a  concealment  by  another,  appear  the  '  Anecdotes 
of  Spence ;'  an  authentic  collection  which  has  hitherto  remained 
unpublished,  but  not  unreferred  to,  during  the  many  years  in  which 
it  has  enjoyed  a  sort  of  paradoxical  existence.  The  history  of 
books  is  often  curious,  but  that  of  the  present  is  mysterious ;  and 
the  mystery  originates  in  the  nature. of  the  work  itself,  which  was 
wished  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  suppressed.  The  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  supposed,  till  Mr.  Singer's  volume  appeared,  to  be  the 
sole  possessor  of  the  manuscript;  and  his  Grace  having  liberally 
submitted  the  volume  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  public  use,  when  it  be* 
came  a  desideratum  among  the  lovers  of  literary  history,  it  was 
sullenly  announced  as  a  sealed  book.  Mr.  Malone,  however,  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  rifle  it  for  his  own  purposes,  and  some  im- 
perfect transcripts,  or  capricious  selections,  crept  abroad  from  time 
to  time. 
The  close  of  the  history  of  this  publication  seems  as  mysterious 
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as  its  progress;  for,  after  contending  with  the  obstructions  of  half 
a  century^  two  editions  appeared  on  t/te  same  day !  Mr.  Singer, 
the  only  person  who  could  elucidate  the  matter,  has  not  informed 
us  how  he  himself  obtained  the  manuscript,  and  we  can  only  supply 
the  vacuum  by  the  report  which  has  reached  us.  Spence,  who  was 
known  to  have  been  engaged  during  many  years  in  the  design  of 
this  work,  had  prepared  it  for  posthumous  publication,  and  con- 
ditionally  sold  it  to  Dodsley :  but  his  executors,  among  whom 
was  his  old  friend  Bishop  Lowth,  uniting  with  his  patron  Lord 
lincoln,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  prevailed  on  the  bookseller 
to  relinquish  his  claim,  as  the  time,  it  was  alleged,  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  the  anecdotes  could  be  safely  published.*  Joseph  War- 
ton  formerly  told  us  that  *  these  Anecdotes  were  sealed  up  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle ;'  and  this 
manuscript  was  long  appreciated  as  an  unique*  It  now  appears, 
that  it  was  no  such  precious  thuig,  but  a  transcript  of  part  of  the 
Anecdotes  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  press ;  the  originals  of 
which,  with  valuable  supplements,  were  deposited  in  '  a  chest  vnth 
all  Spence's  manuscript  remains/  From  this  chest  (which  was  in 
the  Lowth  family)  we  have  heard  that  a  late  speculator  in  fine  edh- 
tions  had  the  dexterity  to  extract  it,  and  probably  designed  it,  like 
the  Arabian  Nights,  for  some  splendid  publication  adapted  to  the 
literary  dandyism  of  Bond-street.  What  means  he  used,  we  have 
not  heard,  and  cannot  pretend  to  guess.  It  was  a  sacred  deposit, 
and  such  the  late  Bishop  bad  always  considered  it ;  for,  during  this 
long  interval,  no  one  appears  even  to  have  suspected  its  existence. 
How  it  travelled  down  to  the  present  publisher  might  perhaps  form 
an  amusing  incident  in  the  story.  But  such  is  the  history  of  th^ 
original  Spence.  That  of  the  Malone  Manuscript  is  no  less  en- 
veloped in  mystery. 

The  Newcastle  Manuscript,  as  we  have  said,  was  put  into  the 

*  The  lovers  of  literary  history  may  be  gratified  by  our  giving  the  particulars, 
vliich  we  are  enabled  to  do,  and  which  have  not  been  pubh'shed.  ITie  manu- 
script was  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  Spence  bad  been 
private  tutor,  by  his  three  executors,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Ridley,  and  Mr.  Rolle, 
and  the  following  elegant  address,  probably  by  Bishop  Lowth,  assignipg  their  rea- 
sons, is  pasted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Anecdotes. 

'  The  Bshop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Ridley,  and  Mr.  RoIIe,  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Spence,  present  their  most  respectful  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  beg 
his  Grace's  acceptance  of  the  manuscript  fair  copy  of  Mr.  Spence's  Anecdotes.  They 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  publish  this  work,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
as  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  coincided  with  his  Grace's  judgment.  But  that  it 
may  not  run  the  hazard  of  being  lost  or  of  falling  into  improper  hands,  they  t>eg  leave 
to  commit  it  to  his  Grace's  custody ;  and  they  propose  to  act  in  the  same  manner^  with  his 
Grace's  approbation,  in  regard  to  any  other  of  his  papers,  which  they  think  it  right  to 
preserve;  being  persi^aded  that  in  so  doing  they  shall  act  most  agreeably  to  Mr. 
Spence's  sentiments,  and  shall  place  his  literary  remains  in  those  hands  to  which  liis 
love,  respect,  and  gratitude  would  certainly  have  directed  them. — May  15*  17T1.' 
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:  hands  of  Dr.  Johnsob^  who  drew  from  it  many  of  tbose  personal 
traits  and  those  domestic  incidents  wbich^  with  such  skilly  he  has 
introduced  into  his  admirable  life  of  Pope.  Yet  while  Johnson 
said)  '  I  consider  this  communication  as  a  favour  worthy,  of  public 
acknowledgment/  he  studiously  concealed  the  name  of  the  noUe 
benefactor ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Duke  felt  that  his  own  zeal 
claimed  a  more  particular  notice  than  an  acknowledgment,  where  a 
pomp  in  the  manner  served  only  to  conceal  a  penury  in  the  feeling. 
It  was  therefore  (as  we  hate  seen)  somewhat  indignantly  closed. 
Mr.  Molone,  however,  when  employed  on  the  Life  of  Dryden,  had 
sufficient  influence  to  procure  its  use,  and  made,  not  as  Mr.  Singer 
•suppose,  ^a  complete  transcript/  but  a  selection;^  to  which  be 
adided  some  useful  notes.  This  copy  Was  presented  to  ^he  late  Mr. 
Beloe,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Murray.  For  more  than  two  years  past 
it  was  announced  as  in  the  pres^  while  the  publisher  persisted  in  its 
suppression;  an  incident  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  this  strange 
history.  Motives  of  delicacy  probably  induced  him  to  refrain  from 
publishing  what  the  noble  possessor  of  the  (supposed)  original 
would  not  sanction,  while  it  was  rumoured  that  the  precious 
^unique' was  mislaid  or  lost ;  and  the  editor^  who  was  no  more, 
could  no  longer  authenticate  the  transcript.  When  Mr.  Singer's 
'Spence  was  unexpectedly  announced,  it  probably  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  choice ;  and  the  M  alone  Manuscript,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections on  its  head,  was  eagerly  hurried  through  the  press. 

Mr.  Singer  has  prepared  his  enlarged  edition  with  greater  care ; 
and  has  given  proofs  in  its  progress  of  the  skill  and  intelligence  ev«; 
necessary  in  such  a  work,  of  which  however  the  authenticity  is  the 
main  recommendation. 

It  is  evident  that  these  '  Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men '  were 
designed  by  S pence  to  belong  to  the  numerous  race  of  Ana^  of 
which  though  we  possess  but  few  in  our  literature,  yet  those  few  are' 
excellent.  Our  vivacious  neighbours^  more  fond  of  talk,  found  a 
pleasure,  when  silent,  in  writing  down  the  talk  of  others,  even  to 
their  Arlequiniana,  for /Harlequin  too  must  talk  in  France.  Of 
their  flock,  the  bell-wether  is  the  Menagiana,  Yet  the  four 
volumes,  improved  by  the  learned  editor  La  Monnoye,  are  eclipsed 
by  the  singular  splendour  of  Boswell's  Johnson. — On  this  work 
we  must  make  one  observation.  An  Italian,  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
genius,  compares  Johnson  '  to  some  uncommon  bear,  and  Bos- 
well  to  the  Savoyard  who  goes  shewing  him  about.'  This  sar- 
casm has  been  anticipated  by  some  of  our  own  wits  ;  but  wits  are 
bad  critics !  All  other  Ana  are  usually  confined  to  a  single  person, 
and  chiefly  run  on  the  particular  subject  connected  with  that  per- 
aon ;  but  BoswelFs  is  the  Ana  of  all  mankind :  nor  can  the  world 
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speedily  hope  to  receive  a  siiftilar  gift ;  for  it  ia  scarcely  more  |m>-t 
tmble  to  find  another  Bos  well  than  another  Johnson. 

It  must  not  be  concealed  that  such  collections  as  this  of. 
Spence  have  frequently  spread  an  alarm  in  their  circles.  It  is  a  case  • 
of  conscience  whose  solution  we  leave  to  some  future  Paley,  how 
far  may  be  practised  the  liberty  of  chronicling  conversations,  or 
perpetuating  domestic  incidents.  Is  friendship,  placed  under  the 
rose,  no  longer  to  look  up  to  that  emblem  of  secrecy  and  silence? 
When  our  heart  moves  with  our  lips,  or  circulates  with  the  warmth 
of  wine^  are  our  unpremeditated  thoughts,  our  negligent  assertions, 
and  our  playful  deceptions,  the  mere  odds  and  ends  of  our  faiK^, 
all  our  humours,  good  and  evil,  to  be  permanently  recorded  ?  Are 
love  and  hatred  to  be  the  short*hand  writers  of  social  life,  and  are 
men  to  be  brought  to  a  bar  without  even  a  suspicion  that  they  are 
undergoing  a  trial  ?  These  observations  extend  to  the  writers  of 
Diaries, — from  Cole,  the  literary  antiquary,  to  Bubb  Dodingtoa^i 
the  jobbing  statesman.  The  very  precaution  which  some  of  them^ 
Qsed,  (and  Cole  among  the  rest,)  that  their  papers  should  not  be 
opened  till  a  given  period,  only  served  to  protract  the  torture  of  the. 
sufferers;  whUe  the  calumny  begins  to  live  just  when  the  calumni-* 
ated  had  passed  the  power  of  vindication.  We  believe  that  these 
examples  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  much  of  this  kind  of 
secret  history  by  those  who  trembled  at  the  impiiidence  of  future 
editors,  or  dreaded  the  consequences  of  their  own  too  faithful  chror^ 
nicle.  The  late  Dean  of  Christ-Church,  Cyril  Jackson,  an  extra- 
ordinary character,  who,  if  he  did  not  feel  the  ambition,  at  le>ist  pos* 
sessed  the  genius  of  governing,  and  who  (after  a  reign  of  twenty 
years)  retired,  like  the  imperial  philosopher  of  antiquity,  into  the  ut- 
termost solitude,  appearing  to  forget  all  men  and  all  things,  and  him^. 
self  as  much  forgotten  as  the  greatness  of  the  character  he  had  left 
behind  him  allowed,  had  kept,  it  is  said,  a  Diary  of  his  life,  vvhich, 
in  an  unfortunate  hour,  he  destroyed, — from  an  apprehension  that 
his  records,  by  the  imprudence  of  frieqds,  or  the  maliciousness 
of  cynics,  might  be  productive  of  some  of  the  mischief  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  those  of  others. 

Even  Spence  had  long  raised  similar  alarms  by  his  '  Anecdotes/ 
Not  only  had  his  own  friends  (as  we  have  seen)  protested  against 
their  publication,  (for  they  were  then  treading  on  ashes  whose  fires 
were  not  extinct,)  but  even  some  of  the  editors  of  Pope  have  vented 
their  outcries  against  opening  this  box  of  Pandora.  Listen  to  Mr. 
Bowles,  a  sort  of  sentimental  critic : — *  I  tremble  for  every  character 
when  I  hear  any  thing  of  "  Spence*s  Anecdotes.'*  Neither  friend  nor 
foe  sire  spared.  He  seems  to  have  opened  his  mouth  and  his  ears 
to  every  thing  Pope  told  him  i  and  it  makes  the  heart  sick  to  think 
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how  often  Pope  has  altered  his  tone/  8cc.  The  book  has  at  last 
appeared!  and  if  the  reverend  gentleman  still  *  trembles/  it  can  be 
only  to  find  that-  the  Pope  of  ^  Bpence  s  Anecdotes'  is  not  the  Pope 
of  Mr.  Bowles*  Spence,  who  seems  once  to  have  wavered  on  the 
propriety  of  publishing  them,  has  written  on  the  leaf  of  one  of  the 
paper-books — ^  All  the  people  welt  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pope 
looked  on  him  as  a  most  friendly,  open,  charitable,  and  generous- 
hearted  man ;  all  the  world,  almost,  that  did  not  know  him,  were 
got  into  a  mode  of  having  very  different  ideas  of  him :  how  proper 
this  makes  it  to  publish  these  anecdotes  after  my  death/  The 
/  truth  is,  that  Pope,  alive  to  the  most  generous  feelings,  was  exces- 
sively irritable  in  whatever  touched  his  art.  Poetry  was  the  delight- 
ful craft  of  his  life,  and  the  craftsman  had  his  mysteries.  This  great 
poet  furnishes  not  the  only  instance  where  bland  and  tender  disposi- 
tions may  be  associated  with  that  keen  searching  spirit^  so  irritable 
and  caustic:  the  habits  of  the  mind  are  often  distinct  from  the  habits 
of  the  man. 

Mr.  Singer  has  furnished  a  copious  life  of  Spence.  The  fresh  - 
materials  which  the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  bring  to  his  work, 
and  particularly  some  interesting  evidence  of  the  true  character  and 
feelings  of  Spence,  render  it  valuable;  but  though  the  hand  of 
the  artist  is  faithful  in  tracing  the  lines,  it  wants  a  delicacy  of 
touch  ;  and  as  a  composition,  we  regret  to  add,  it  is  often  inelegant 
and  incorrect :  the  narrative  moves  on  with  great  caution,  it  is  true, 
but  it  moves  heayily,  and  frequently  reminds  us  of  those  alphabetical 
lives  which  we  consult  as  a  sort  of  troublesome  convenience.  Of 
Dr.  Birch,  to  whose  zeal  our  literature  owes  more  than  can  here  be 
acknowledged,  a  critic  of  the  day  familiarly  observed,  ^  Tom  was 
a  dead  hand  at  a  Life  /  the  lineal  descent  has  nc^  been  enlivened 
by  any  fortunate  cross-breed,  •      . 

*  And  Tom  the  second  reigns  like  Tom  the  first.' 

There  was  a  moral  loveliness  in  the  character  and  the  lii^e  of 
Spence,  which  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  affections  of  such  an  ele- 
gant scholar  as  Lowth^  and  those  of  many  other  men  of  genius. 
Cultivating  literature  and  the  arts  with  the  ardour  and  the  play- 
fulness of  a  lover,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ren- 
dered him  a  traveller.  Having  retired  from  college  to  a  small 
living,  he  was  invited  at  various  times  to  accompany  several  distin- 
guished persons  in  tHeir  tours  through  Europe ;  but  the  feelings  of 
this  pilgrim  of  taste  were  purely  domestic ;  and  amidst  the  interest- 
ing objects  around  him,  nothing  occupied  his  mind  so  entirely  as  his 
mother  and  his  garden : — a  mother,  in  whom  all  his  affections  were 
concentrated,  and  a  garden,  his  ideal  *  Tempe  /  a  work,  under  which 
title  he  proposed  to  illustrate  gardening  m  all  ages,  and  which  he 
was  meditating  and  writing  all  his  days  I  these,  amidst  his  foreign 
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cnjoymeots^  bis  ardent  patrons^  and  his  Uteraiy  amusements,  "K^ere 
the  real  subjects  of  his  reveries. 

The  author  of  the  ^  Tales  of  the  Grenii/  a  work  which,  to  a  feel- 
ing mind^  bears  the  most  pathetic  of  all  terminatioos,  for,  with  its 
last  page,  the  life  of  the  author  too  closed,  was  one  of  the  warm 
admirers  of  Spence;  and  has  thrown,  into  his  charming  fiction  a 
beautiful  sketch  of  his  friend. 

'  The  Dervise  of  the  groves,  (it  is  under  this  name  that  he  de* 
scribes  him  in  his  tenth  tale,)  with  a  fond  generous  affection,  made 
the  life  of  his  dear  mother  smile  in  age,  and  happy  in  affliction ;  the 
chief  glories  of  his  youthful  soul  were  to  pleade  her  that  gave  him 
birth ;  and  like  the  stork,  he  made  the  nest  of  comfort  for  his  pa- 
rent, and  bore  her  into  light  and  life  on  his  industrious  wings,  then 
pleased  alone  with  all  mankind  when  they  were  pleased  with  her.' 

To  his  mother  Spence  addresses  his  happiest  letters  ;  and  it  is 
refreshing,  amidst  the  formal  monotonies  of  society,  to  be  recalled 
to  all  those  natural  touches  and  minute  particularities  made  up  of 
pleasantry  and  affection ;  to  see  him  preparing  his  little  fop  of  a  gar- 
den, *  strutting,  and  pretending  to  be  bigger  than  he  is,'  to  make 
some  show,  after  inviting  his  mother  and  sister,  to  take  such  a  jour- 
ney for  a  pippin.'  '  From  the  little  green  plat  at  one  end  of  it  (he 
writes)  we  may  stand  like  three  statues  on  one  pedestal,  and  look 
out  on  a  prospect  that  is  no  inconsiderable  one  for  Hertfordshire, 
By  this  word  you  may  see  the  pride  of  my  heart,  foe,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  don't  care  to  be  thought  in  Essea:  here^  and  take  all  the  ad- 
vantage I  can  of  my  neighbourhood  to  a  better  county.'  With  his 
mother,  Spence  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse;  and  the  three  let« 
ters  which  Mr.  Singer  has  selected  are  fortunate  in  their  subjects. 
In  one  of  them  he  sets  before  us^  with  all  the  fidelity  of  a  Flemish 
painter,  a  chattering  gesticulating  droll  of  '  a  mountaineer  barber- 
surgeon,  born  amidst  the  Alps,  and  a&  learned  as  people  generally 
are  among  wild  mountains,  who  from  father  to  son  were  90,  with- 
out any  interruption  for  twenty-eight  generations.*^  The  family  an- 
nals,  it  seems,  did  not  reach  up  to  Noah ;  but  when  asked  if  he  had 
a  history  of  the  twenty-seven  surgeons,  his  predecessors  i  he  briskly 
replied — *  Have  I  i  yes,  that  I  have ;  and  I  would  rather  lose  my 
legs  than  lose  it.'  Another  letter  gives  an  account  of  a  Frenchman^ 
one  of  the  ^  adepts,' who  carry  '  the  great  elixir  in  their  pockets,'  and 
look  ^  very  genteel  and  very  grave,'  and  *  as.  fresh  as  forty,'  at  two 
centuries  old,  and  who  can  make  gold,  yet  are  always  wanting  some 
from  those  who  cannot.  A  third  gives  a  minute  and'  spirited  de- 
scription of  the  representation  of  a  Mystery,  called  *•  the  Damned 
Soul,'  which  Spence,  lounging  one  evening  at  Turin,  saw  per- 
formed under  the  portico  of  an  hospital  by  a  set  of  Italian  9trollers  ;^ 
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the  plot,  the  scenery,  and  the  actresses,  for  th^y-ivere  all  woaien 
except  the  devils,  are  inimitably  described.      ' 

The  mother  whom  Spence  was  so  solicitous  to  delight  was  a 
dependant  on  his  kindness.  This  warm  filial  fondness  seems  very 
distinguishable  from  the  Storge,  or  the  instinct  of  parental  aifection. 
It  is  a  love  in  the  very  next  degree  to  wedded  love,  and  perhaps  is 
often  its  substitute.  Men  of  the  good-nature  and  the  good  temper 
of  Spence,«^under  the  influence  of  constitutional  languor,  are  alive 
to  all  those  endearments  which  can  only  come  from  a  female—* 
from  her  eyes,  from  her  voice.  It  has  been  by  adopting  a  mother, 
a  sister,  or  a  humbler  friend,  that  such  men  have  reflected  back  a 
tender  image  of  themselves.  Such  domestic  emotions  were  expcr* 
rienci^d  by  Cowper,  they  were  sought  after  by  Pope ;  but  they  en- 
livened the  studies  of  Spence,  and  inspired  that  unvarying  cheerful* 
ness  which  induced  him  to  write  letters  to  his  mother,  as  if  he  felt 
an  ambition  to  please  her. 

Had  it  been  our  happiness  to  live  with  Spbnce,  such  as  we 
have  portrayed  him  we  are  confident  that  we  should  have  found 
bim.  Johnson  has  spoken  indifierently  well  of  him ;  Gray  with  liis 
usual  fastidiousness;  Walpole  has  commemorated  himself  more 
than  Spence  by  this  exquisite  description ! — ^As  I  knew  Mr.  J« 
Spence,  I  do  not  think  1  should  have  been  so  much  delighted  as 
Dr.  Kippis  with  reading  his  letters.  He  was  a  good-natured 
harmless  littlrsoul,  but  more  like  a  silver  penny  than  a  genius.  It 
was  a  neat  fiddle-faddle  bit  of  sterling,  that  had  read  good  books 
and  kept  good  company ;  but  was  too  trifling  for  use,  and  only  fit 
to  please  a  child.'  This  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  sort  of  affectioo 
which  this  vivacious  Momus  ever  bore  towards  literary  men : — but 
*  II  vostro  topo  h  tutlo  Fra  Pasquali  i' 

this  '  fiddle-faddle  bit  of  sterling'  was  himself. 

Spence  indulged  a  singular  delight  in  bringing  out  men  whose 
genius  was  clouded  by  the  obscurity  of  their  situations.  It  was  he 
M'ho  first  took  by  the  hand  '  The  Muse  in  Livery,'  of  Dodsley ;  who 
secured  patronage  for  the  self-taught  Thresher,  and  the  blind  poet 
Blacklock;  who  introduced  to  the  world  the  erudite  tailor,  Robert 
Hill,  by  his  ingenious  parallel  with  his  old  friend  Magliabechi. 
Spence  was  the  first  writer  who  noticed  Thomson,  in  his  *  Essay  on 
Pope's  Odyssey,'  which  being  a  popular  book,  contributed  to 
make  the  poem  more  known,  and  Thomson  always  acknowledged 
the  value  of  this  recommendation.  The  '.  Essay,'  though  it  neces- 
sarily contained  many  free  strictures,  was  so  far  from  irritating  the 
bard,  that  it  served  as  the  foundation  of  their  friendship ;  and  opened 
that  intercourse  which  produced  the  accounts  Spence  has  delivered 
to  us  of  Pope's  habits,  studies,  and  conversations,  which,  as  Mr. 
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Sii^r  well  .oibserves,  exfaibil  'a  complete,  though  brief^  auto-bio« 
graphj'  of  the  great  poet. 

Spence  had  a  turo  for  dialogue-writing ;  all  his  works  are  com- 
posed in  this  manner,  and  it  seems  to  have  served  his  purpose  oq 
the  present  occasion  much  better  than  on  the  others.  We  believe 
that  he  has  given  all  the  words  he  recollected,  fpr,  in  some  places^ 
he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  he  had  retained  the  precise  language : 
assuredly  it  has  received  no  embellishments  from  his  careless,  uor 
grammatical,  slip-slop  pen :  but  we  must  not  transfer  our  notions  of 
style  to  the  days  of  Spence,  when  they  were  more  occupied  by 
simple  impressions  than  by  abstract  generalities ;  in  a  word,  when 
the  study  of  effect  in  writing  was  an  artifice  not  yet  practised. 

In  these  Anecdptes  we  are  not  only  listening  to  Pope  at  his  fire- 
side, in  full  colloquy  about  himself  and  his  works,  but  are  at  the 
same  time  introduced  to  a  goodly  company.  Ficoroni,  the  Roman 
antiquaf)',  Coccbi,  the  Florentine  man  >of  letters,  Ramsay,  Deaa 
Lockiar,  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  other  persons  still  more 
celebrated,  all  saying  something  on  subjects  which  they  well  under* 
stand,  contribute  to  diversify  these  modern  symposia.  Nothipg 
can  present  a  more  inviting  appearance  than  this  literary  chit-chat ; 
yet  we  have  frequently  closed  the  volume  in  weariness.  There  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  work  an  insurmountable  defect ;  it  has  all  the 
distraction  of  conversation,  without  leaving  us  the  power  to  ask  a 
question  or  pursue  a  discussion.  In  this  book  of  infinite  little  thu^s, 
nothing  comes  prepared  to  us  by  introduction  or  reflection :  the 
hurry  of  our  ideas  is  oppressive ;  there  is  a  sort  of  variety  which, 
so  far  from  exciting  attentipn,  puts  us  half  to  sleep;  it  is  like  the 
tumbling  of  waves,  one  runs  over  the  other,  till  amidst  the  rapid 
changes  the  mind  grows  insensible  to  the  successive  motions.^ — But 
we  must  hasten  to  Pope. 

It  is  with  pain  we  have  so  long  witnessed  the  attacks  on  the 
moral  and  poetical  character  of  this  great  poet  by  the  last  two  of 
his  editors.  Warton,  who  first  entered  the  list,  though  not  un- 
willing to  wound,  exhibits  occasionally  some  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  ancient  chivalry ;  but  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  pos- 
sesses the  cbntest  d  toutrancey  with  the  appearance,  though  as^ 
duredly  not  with  the  reality,  of  personal  hostility.  It  had  been 
more  honourable  in  this  gentleman,  with  his  known  prejudices 
against  the  class  of  poetry  in  which  Pope  will  always  remain  un- 
rivalled, to  have  declined  the  office  of  editor,  than  to  attempt'  to 
spread  among  new  generations  of  readers  the  most  unfavourable 
and  the  most  unjust  impressions  of  the  Poet,  and  of  the  Man. 
We  confidently  hope,  that  the  world  has  not  yet  reached  that 
point  of  degradation,  where  to  depreciate  excellence  in  art,  and  to 
vilify  one  whose  virtues  were  of  no  ordinary  cast,  shall  be  con- 
sidered 
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sider^  as  a  matter  too  ttnimportant  to  investigate,  or  too  light  to 
reprehend  gravely.  To  refute  errors  is  notrivialtask,  for  the  labour 
is  not  very  amusing.  It  requires  more  time  and  cost  to  repair  an 
edifice  than  to  damage  it ;  and  certainly  more  zeal  to  defend  the 
calumniated  than  care  to  raise  the  calumny.  An  attack,  if  it.  de- 
serves notice,  is  necessarily  lively,  and  our  attention  is  roused  by 
that  air  of  novelty  it  carries  with  it ;  but  a  defence  can  only  boast 
the  honest  intention  of  carrying  us  back  to  the  same  place  we  had 
formerly  occupied ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  miraculous  demonstra* 
tion  will  so  completely  eradicate  a  fabe  or  an  aggravated  charge, 
as  to  leave  no  traces  of  it  behind  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
long  received  the  erroneous  impressions. 

Joseph  Warton  had  the  merit  of  first  declaring  of  Pope,  that 
*  he  did  not  think  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  that  his 
species  of  poetry  was  not  the  most  excellent  one  of  the  art.**  Many 
years  after,  Johnson  interrogating  this  critic,  inquired,  '  If  Pope  be 
not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry, 
be  added,  by  a  definition  will  only  shew  the  narrowness  of  the  de- 
finer.'  Yet  such  a  definer  arose  in  the  disciple  of  Warton,  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  this  idle  controversy 
by  his  *  Observations  on  the  Poetic  Character  of  Pope;'  and  his 
recent  pamphlet  on  *  The  Invariable  Principles  of  Poetry,'  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Campbell's  masterly  vindication  of  Pope.  Mr.  Bowles 
has  adopted  a  system  which  terminates  in  an  exclusion  of  a  great 
poet  from  the  highest  order  of  poets. 

How  this  wonderful  operation  has  been  carried  on,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  state — it  is  the  history  of  the  past,  if  Mr. 
Bowles  triumphs ;  or  the  history  of  the  future,  should  good  sense 
and  good  taste  return  to  Pope.  It  is  said  that  the  subjects  of 
Pope  are  ^  not  poetical,'  while  ^  in  his  execution  none  ever  was 
superior.'  This  is  demonstrated,  by  propositions  *  connected  and 
consecutive;'  and  on  a  particular  self-triumph,  Mr.  Bowles  adds, 

*  An  onnataral  civil  war  has  often  been  renewed  between  tlie  Drjdenists  and  the 
Popists.  Such  parties  originate  in  an  undue  undervaluing  of  the  one  for  his  deficiency 
in  some  eminent  (Quality  of  the  otjier,  and  not  unfreqaentiv  from  adverse  tastes,  withtlie 
^concealed  design  to  elevate  their  own  favourite  pursuit ;  too  often  perhaps  have  they 
been  foqiented  by  a  baser  principle.  There  are  times  when  the  populace  become  rest- 
less at  the  excellence  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ;  and  take  a  malicious  delight 
to  lower  and  overshadow  an  established  genius,  by  a  new  successor  and  new  tastes. 
The  world  of  literature  has  been  deeply  infected  with  this  madness.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Virgil  was  often  vexed  in  his  days  by  a  parallel  with  Homer,  and  that  the  Homerists 
often  exulted  over  the  Virgilians.  Modem  Ital^  was  long  divided,  and  feuds  as  dread- 
ful as  those  between  two  highland  clans,  were  raised  concerning  the  Petrarchists  and  the 
Chiabreritts.  A  perpetual  skirmishing  is  carried  on  between  the  Ariostoists  and  the 
Tassoists ;  and  we  find,  in  Spence,  a  Tasso  roan  ready  to  prove  what  the  great  Galileo 
declared,  that '  Ariosto*s  poem  may  be  compared  to  a  melon  field :  you  may  meet  with 
a  very  good  thing  here  and  there  in  it,  but  the  whole  u  of  very  little  value.' 
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'The  reader  will  6ee  in  this  statement,  a  general  proposkion  cofk" 
nected  with  its  illustrations  f  the  critic  comes  armed  at  all  points ; 
he  strikes  with  '  the  inevitable  inference'  of  a  syllogism,  or  arrays 
before  Mr.  Campbell  a  whole  line  of  cuirassiers  in  a  q.  e.  d.! 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  logic  which  he  deems  so  conclusive  in 
demonstrating  Pope  to  hav«4>een  no  great  poet,  that  we  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Bowles,  but  for  a  kind  of  mysticism  in  the  language  of 
bis  criticism,  nebulous  as  the  dreams  of  a  Muggletonian  or  a  Swe« 
denburghian.  It  is  however  but  doing  Mr.  Bowles  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  imaginable  to. make 
himself  understood ;  '  I  beseech  you,'  he  says  to  Mr.  Campbell^ 
^  not  to  ask  whether  I  mean  this  or  that,  for  I  think  you  must  now 
understand  what  I  do  mean.'  Indeed  as  Mr.  Bowles  advances,  oi* 
retrogrades,  he  has  explained  every  thing — and  he  merits  to  be  him- 
self-explained.  There  are  three  hundred  terms  iu  the  glossary  of 
Ae  Kailtian  transcendental  philosophy,  all  which  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  Mr.  Kant  chuses,  but  as  the  world  has  never  chosen ;  so 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  Comprehend  what,  if  intelligible,  would 
be  very  good  de  se.  Take  for  instance,  Mr.  Bowles's  admirable 
explanation  of  the  term  execution,  a  quality  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges Pope  excelled.  'By  Execution,  I  mean  not  only  the  co- 
lours of  expression,  but  the  design,  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
the  masterly  management,  the  judicious  disposition,  and,  iu  short, 
every  thing  that  gives  to  a  gbeaT  subject,  relief,  interest,  and 
animation!  While  the  reader  admires  the  clearness  of  these  ideas, 
and  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  he  may  be  surprised  to  be  told,  that 
so  much  excellence  after  all,  only  describes  a  poet,  whose  subjecta 
were  not  *  intrinsically  j>oeh'ra/.'*  Taus  indeed,  Mr.  Bowles's 
term  of  execution  remains  still  a  mystery  as  occult  as  any  in  al- 
chymy ;  and  doubtless  as  profitable  for  the  furtherance  of  the  grand 
ceuvre.  But  what  are  we  not  told  of  ^  Nature !'  What  chimes  and 
changes  has  not  the  delighted  critic  rung  on  ^  Nature,' on  '  General , 
Nature,'  on  *  External  Nature,'  and  on  ^  Moral  Nature' — and  so 
on !  ^  Nature'  is  a  critical  term,  which  the  Bowleses  have  been  ex- 
plaining for  more  thaUvtwo  thousand  years — and  they  still  throw  us 
into  that  nervous  agitation  of  spirits  which  always  arises  when  we  sit 
<lown  to  our  favourite  studies  of  squaring  the  circle,  or  beginning 
the  perpetual  motion. 

Mr.  Bowles  opens  his  '  Observations  on  the  poetic  character  of 
Pope'  with  two  regular  propositions ;  that  ^  images  drawn  from 
what  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature  are  more  poetical  than 
images  drawn  from  art^  and  that  '  the /yassions  are  more  adapt- 
ed to  poetry  than  the  manners'  Mr.  Campbell  judges  that '  the 
exquisite  description  of  artificial  objects  and  manners  is  no  less 
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eharacteriitk  of  genius  than  the  descriptkm  o{  iimple  ph^cal  up'' 
pearances.*  It  is  clear  to  us  that  a  theory,  which  frequently  nd^ 
mittiDg  every  thing  the  votary  o^  Popeconld  desiire  to  substantiate 
the  high  genius  of  his  master,  yet  terminates  in  excluding  the  poet 
from  *  the  highest  order  of  poets^'  must  involve  some  fallacy ;  and 
this  we  presume  we  have  <liscovered  in  the  absurd  attempt  to  raise* 
'  a  criterion  of  poetical  talents.'  Such  an  artificial  test  is  repugnant 
to  the  man^of  taste  who  can  take  enlai^ed  views,  and  to  the  expe^  . 
rience  of  the  true  critic.  In  the  contrast  of  human  tempers  and 
habits,  in  the  changes  of  circumstances  in  society,  and  the  conse- 
quent mutations  of  tastes,  the  objects  of  poetry  may  be  different  in 
different  periods ;  pre-eminent  genius  obtains  its  purpose  by  its* 
adaptotion  to  this  eternal  variety ;  and  6n  this  principle,  if  we  would 
justly  appneciate  the  creative  faculty,  we  cannot  see  why  Pope  should 
pot  class,  at  least  in  file,  with  Dante,  or  Milton.  It  is  probable 
that  Pope  could  not  have  produced  an  '  Inferno,'  or  a  ^  Paradise 
Lost,'  for  his  invention  was  elsewhere:  but  it  is  equally  probable 
that  Dante  and  Milton,  with  their  cast  of  mind,  could  not  have  so 
exquisitely  touched  the  refined  gaiety  of  *  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.' 
It  has  frequently  been  attempted  to  raise  op  such  arbitrary  stand- 
ards and  such  narrowing  theories  of  art ;  and  these  ^  criterions' 
and  '  invariable  principles'  have  usually  been  drawn  from  the  habi- 
tual practices  and  individual  tastes  of  the  framers;  they  are  a  sort 
of  concealed  egotism,  a  stratagem  of  self-love.  When  Ml*. 
Bowles  informs  us  that  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  poet 
'  is  to  have  an  eye  attentive  to  nx\A!  familiar  with^*  (for  so  he 
strengthens  his  canons  of  criticism)  '  every  external  appearance  of 
nature^  every  change  of  season,  every  variation  of  light  and  shade, 
every  r6ck,  every  tree,  every  leaf,  every  diversity  of  hue,  &c. ;'  we  all 
know  who  the  poet  is  that  Mr.  Bowles  so  fondly  describes.  '  Herey 
Pope,'  he  adds, '  from  infirmities  and  from  physical  causes  was  par- 
ticularly deficient.'  In  artificialYik^  *  he  perfectly  succeeded;'  hour 
minute  in  his  description  when  be  described  what  he  is  master  of  f 
for  instance,  the  game  of  ombre  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. — If  he 
had  been  gifted  with  the  same  powers  of  observing  outward  nature, 
Ix  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  exhibited  as  much  accuracy  in 
describing  the  appropriate  beauties  of  the  forest  where  he  lived, 
as  he  was  able  to  describe  in  a  manner  so  novel  and  with  coloftrd 
so  vivid  a  game  of  cards.'  It  happened,' however,  that  Pope  pre- 
ferred in-door  to  out-door  nature ;  but  did  this  require  inferior 
skill  or  less  of  the  creative  faculty  than  Mr.  Bowles's  Nature? 
In  Pope's  artificial  life  we  discover  a  great  doil  of  nature ;  and 
in  Mr.  Bowles's  nature^  or  poetry,  w^e  find  much  that  is  artificial* 
On  this  absurd  principle  of  definition  and  criterion,  Mr.  Woriis^ 
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w€»rth^  who  is  often  by  genius  so  true  a  poet^  is  by  his  theory  so 
mistaken  a  one.  Darwin  too  ascertained  that  ^  the  invariable 
principle  of  poetry/  or>  in  his  own  words  .'  the  ei^sence  of  poetry, 
was  picture.'  This  was  aconvenient  principle  for  one  whose  solitary 
talent  Jay  in  the  minute  pencillings  of  his  descriptions;  and  the 
idea  was  instantly  adopted  as  being  so  conspnant  to  nature^  and 
to  Alderman  Boydell^  that  our  autho(r-painters  now  asserted  that 
tf  the  excellence  of  a  poem  consisted  in  forming  a  picture^  the 
more  perfect  poetry  would  be  painting  itself: — in  consequence 
of  this  *  invariable  principle  of  poetry/  Mr.  Sbee,  in  his  brilliant 
^  Rhymes  on  Art*  declared  that  *  the  narrative  of  an  action  is  not 
comparable  to  the '  action  itself  before  the  eye*/  and  Barry  ardently 
exclaimed^  that '  painting  is  poetry  realised !'  To  detract  from  what 
itself  is  excellent^  by  parallels  with  anothei  species  of  excellence, 
or  by  trying  it  by  some  arbitrary  criterion,  will  ever  terminate^  as 
here,  in  false  criticism  and  absurd  depreciation. 

We  have  frequently  observed  that  rural  editors  and  writers  often 
incur  the  danger  of  effecting  discoveries  which  are  not  novel,  and 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  have  completed  their  journevi  when 
they  have  only  proceeded  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  go.  !rlutai*ch 
long  ago  declared  that  an  author  should  live  in  a  great  and  populous 
city,  which  only  could  supply  him  with  that  abundance  of  books  he 
requires,  and  with  that  traditional  knowledge  which  floats  in  the 
memories  of  men  of  letters.  Matters  have  by  no  means  altered  in 
this  respect,  for  even  at  this  day,  there  are  sooie  works,  particularly 
an  edition  of  Pope,  which  cannot  properly  be  prepared  in  a  country 
town. 

Provincial  authors  too  are  liable  to  a  sort  of  literary  hypochon- 
driasm,  where  they  see  nothing  but  the  creation  of  a  morbid  fancy, 
e  phantom  in  a  dark  room.  To  tliis  we  owe  the  wild  speculations 
Of  Monboddo  on  the  original  state  of  human  nature,  and  of  Bryant 
on  human  language  :  hence  too  Blackwall,  in  his  '  Court  of  Au- 
gustus,' imagined  that  he  had  invented  a  new  and  beautiful  manner 
of  writing  by  describing  the  Roman  affairs  in  the  style  of  the  beem 
moftde;  and  we  ourselves  were  acquainted  with  an  honest  curate, 
•who,  livii^  at  the  extremity  of  a  moor  in  Devonshire,  passed  bis 
whole  life  m  detecting  all  the  discoveries  in  Bell's  Surgery,  in  the 
modes  by  which  Homer  dispatched  his  numerous  heroes.  It  is  only 
dti  this  principle  that  we  can  account  for  the  injury  inflicted  on 
Pope  by  the  strange  proceedings  of  his  last  editor,  who,  having 
probably  possessed  himself  of  all  the  ravings  of  all  the  dunces  on 
their  arch-enemy,  dwielt  on  them  till  their  sinister  influence  operated 
on  bis  imaginatiott,  and  prompted  him  to  hesitate,  and  suggest,  and 
surmise  away  every  amiable  characteristic  of  the  poet ;  and,  incre- 
dible as  it  may  appear,  to  accuse  him  of  the  contrary  dispositi'ons! 
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Solitary  attention  strangely  magnifies  by  its  ihtensity.  Had  be  ra- 
ther, in  these  distempered  momenta,  opened  the  window — fresh  air 
and  ^  rural  sights'  might  have  thrown  over  every  object  the  hue  of 
truth  and  nature. 

We  find  Pope  aspersed  for  *  a  sordid  money-getting  passion — ^for 
taking  bribes  to  suppress  satires— ^for  the  most  rankling  envy  of 
Addison — for  the  worst  of  tempers — for  duplicity  and  fickleness  of 
opinion — for  the  grossest  licentiousness/  Will  our  readers  now 
believe  (what  is  really  the  case)  that  Pope  was  kind  from  his  nature 
— that  his  heart  was  open  at  all  times  to  the  claims  of  his  humbler 
friends — that  he  was  adored  by  his  intimates — ^that  he  could  have 
no  one  tp  envy — and  finally,  that  he  was  no  lover  of  money  ? 

The  race  of  minor  commentators  pitch  their  notes  to  the  key  first 
set  them.  Johnson  had  observed  that — *  the  great  topic  of  Pope's 
ridicule  is  poverty.  He  seems  (he  says)  to  be  of  an  opinion,  not  very 
uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every  thing. 
In  his  letters  and  his  poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quin- 
cunx and  his  vines,  some  hints  of  his  opulence  are  always  to  be 
found/  This  opinion  of  our  great  moralist  appears  somewhat 
tinged  by  his  own  early  habits  and  misfortunes  in  life :  the  ridicule 
of  the  poverty  of  vulgar  scribblers  wants  novelty,  and  indeed  eflS- 
cacy,  as  a  preventive  remedy ;  but  Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  was 
destitute  of  that  sympathy  of  taste  for  *  gardens  and  grottos'  which 
formed  the  sole  delight  of  the  poet,  and,  therefore,  were  not  so 
much  f  hints  of  his  opulence'  as  the  objects  which  his  skill  and  his 
muse  loved  to  decorate. 

Pope's  paternal  fortune  was  only  the  wreck  of  a  moderate  one, 
which  his  father,  a  conscientious  Catholic,  would  not  invest  in  the 
public  funds  of  a  government  he  could  not  uphold ;  and  it  was 
the  want  of  money,  chiefly  to  purchase  books,  as  Pope  tells  us, 
which  induced  him  to  plunge  into  the  translation  of  Homer.  The 
truth  is,  he  gained  inconsiderable  sums  by  his  original  poems; 
a  circumstance  which  we  were  not  made  acquainted  with  till  Mr. 
D'l^raeli  discovered  '  Lintot's  Book  of  Accounts.'*  The  great 
bards  of  our  times  would  indignantly  spurn  at  the  mean  remunera- 
tion of  three  five-pound  notes  for  the  labour  of  two  or  three  years, 
for  such  was  the  price  of  *  The  Art  of  Criticism ;'  or,  about  douMe 
that  sum  for  *  Windsor  Forest,'  or  *  The  Temple  of  Fame.'  Yet 
Pope — we  are  transcribing  the  confession  of  one  of  his  calumniators 
— when  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  contract  made  with  lintot, 
of  his  Homer,  might  end  in  his  ruin,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  think  no  more  of  it ; — but  the  bookseller  was  more  sagacious  than 
the  bard.     It  was  this  translation  which  secured  his  independence. 

1  ••  ■      ■  ■  I     I       I        ■         .1    ..III    I  ■   ■  I   II        ^       I      I    ■■■     ■ I         I      II M       I  I       ■ 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  the  fint  Tolome  uf '  Qonteb  of  Authon.' 
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In  a  letter  to  Martha  Blount,  Pope  incidentally  declares  that  he 
was  in  no  concern  or  haste  to  bear  whether  he  gained  or  lost,  by  some 
lottery  adventure ;  this  simple  passage  calls  down  this  rancorous  ob- 
servation from  the  commentator :  *  Pope's  practice  was  diametri* 
cally  opposite  to  his  profession  here/  These  words  are  set  to  the  air 
which  Mr.  Bowles  chaunts  through  the  whole  of  his  commentary. 
Whenever  the  poet  expresses  any  amiable  feeling,  Mr.  Bowles 
writes  a  note  to  inform  us,  that  lie  fears  that  Pope's  feelings  were 
the  reverse  of  what  he  professed  F — ^This  is  the  very  black  art  of  Cri- 
ticism;— reading  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards. — ^  He  endeavoured 
to  accumulate  wealth  by  risking  his  money  on  all  kinds  of  securi- 
ties ;  and  we  are  referred  for  the  heinous  details  to  ^  a  state  of  hb 
affairs'  by  his  lawyer,  where  we  find  the  '  all  kinds  of  securities' 
to  be  simply  bonds  of  different  persons.  Pope,  a  conscientious 
Catholic,  like  his  father,  had  no  other  means  of  income  than  the 
interest  which  he  derived  from  lending  money  to  individuals :  this 
was  the  general  practice  of  the  times,  which  gave  occupation  to  a 
body  of  men  now  extinct,  called  Scriveners ;  and  the  inventory  of 
Pope's  lawyer  only  proves  how  small  was  the  Poet's  fortune.  He 
lived  on  an  annuity,  and  did  not  leave  more  than  three  thousand 
pounds ;  yet  such  is  the  contagion  of  calumny,  however  absurd,  that 
we  find  Mr.  Singer  repeating  the  cuckoo-note,  and  reproaching  the 
poet  for  being  ^  over  solicitous  to  accumulate  money,  risking  on 
all  kinds  of  securities.' — p.  £12.  The  truth  is,  that  Pope  was  apt 
to  be  extremely  negligent  in  all  money  concerns.  Warburton  tells 
us  tliat  when  Craggs  gave  him  some  Southsea  subscriptions,  he  was 
so  indifferent  about  them  as  to  neglect  making  any  benefit  of  them. 
And  the  multiplied  evidence  of  his  domestic  associates  confirms  the 
fact.  '  'Tis  most  certain  that  nobody  ever  loved  money  $o  little  as 
my  brother,'  says  Mrs.  Racket,  his  sister-in-law.  ^  Mr.  Pope's  not 
being  richer,'  says  Martha  Blount, '  may  be  easily  accounted  for ;  he 
never  had  any  love  for  money.  I  f  he  was  extravagant  in  any  things 
it  was  in  his  grotto.'  Again,  ^  He  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
valwe  of  money ;  and  his  greatest  delight  was  in  doing  good  offices 
to  his  friends.  I  used  to  know  by  his  particular  vivacity  and  the 
pleasure  th&t  appeared  in  his  face,  when  he  came  to  town  on  such 
errands,  or  when  he  was  employed  on  them,  which  was  very  often.' 
When  his  nephew  refused  a  very  handsome  settlement  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  said  that  fifty  pounds  a-year  was  all  he  wanted  to 
make  him  happy.  Pope,  instead  of  using  arguments  to  persuade 
faim  not  to  refuse  so  advantageous  a  proposal,  immediately  offered 
to  settle  that  sum  upon  him.  He  refused  a  secret  pension  from 
Craggs ;  and  though  a  carriage  was  necessary  to  him,  he  used  to  say 
that '  he  had  preserved  his  liberty  without  a  coacb.'  Let  us  not  for- 
get too  that  when  Savage  was  destitute  and  abandoned  by  every  one, 
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be  lived  on  a  pension  puactually  paid  by  his  irtend*    So  mttdi  for 
the  money-getting  Pope !  Do  commentators  ever  blush  ? 

Mr.  Bowles  has  unspaiinglj  attacked  Pope  on  the  score  of  bis 
quarrel  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague :  as  we  have  some- 
ddug  to  contribute  to  the  little  that  is  known  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  communicate  it. 

Lady  Mary's  was  an  eccentric  path  through  life^and,  from  family 
motives,  it  was  considered  proper  that  it  should  remain  a  secret 
one ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  family  gains  nothing,  while  the  public 
loses  a  great  deal: — What  is  matter  of  history  is  matter  of  instruc- 
tion; and  it  is  not  a  Lady  Mary  that  we  have  lost,  but  a  woman  of 
genius;  whose  principles  and  conduct  must  provoke  the  inquiries, 
and  receive  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  that  no  author  can  elude. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Dallaway's  prefatory  Memoirs,  Lady  Mary 
will  only  be  known  to  posterity  by  a  chance  publication,  (for  such 
were  her  famous  Turkish  Letter8,-«-the  manuscript  of  which  her 
family  purchased  with  the  intention  to  suppress,)  and  die  more  re- 
cent letters,  which  were  reluctantly  given  up  as  an  exchange  for 
other  family  documents  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  book- 
seller. Had  it  depended  on  her  relations,  the  name  of  Lady  Mary 
had  only  reached  us  in  the  satires  of  Pope,  and  our  literature  could 
not  have  balanced  the  genius  of  a  Madame  de  Sevign6  with  some* 
thing  more  than  her  fascination.  The  greater  part  of  her  Epistolaiy 
Correspondence  was  destroyed  by  her  mother ;  and  what  that  good 
and  gothic  lady  spared  was  suppressed  by  that  hereditary  austerity 
of  rank  of  which  her  family  was  too  susceptible.  It  was  no  defi* 
ciency  in  application  which  prevented  Lady  Mary  from  rankii^ 
among  the  iirst  of  our  female  writers.  Early  in  life  she  had  trans-* 
lated  tlie  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus ;  and  even  to  her  latest  di^s 
literature  formed  her  solitary  enjoyment;  for  in  truth  the  gay,  the 
witty,  and  if  it  must  be,  the  intriguing  Lady  Mary,  was,  by  taste 
and  habit,  a  learned  woman,  a  literary  recluse.  It  required  a  phi- 
losophical spirit  to  meditate  on  the  Turkish  villagers'  ^  engrafting'; 
a  patriotic  ardour  to  appropriate  the  discovery  for  her  own  coun- 
try, and  a  heroism  which 

■        -*  the  little  terrors  of  her  sex 

Despising,  by  maternal  fondness  swayed, 
Yet  bold,  where  confidence  had  stable  ground/ 
realized  one  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  in  medical  science,  and 
proved  it  on  her  only  son !  ^ 

There  is  a  veil  over  the  life  of  diis  extraordinary  woman,  and  who 
now  can  lift  it,  or  decide  whether  this  expatriated  female  Was  a  cri- 
minal driven  from  borne,  or  withdrew  herself  indignantly  i  The 
-passions  of  Lady  Mary  were  probably  never  vehement;  but  she 
was,  unhappily,  ^  that  dangerous  thing,  a  female  wit;'  and  there 
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was  a  deadly  bitterness  in  her  honey,  as  if,  like  the  bees  of  Xeno- 
phon,*  she  had  fed  solely  on  lupine  flowers.  Her  very  adnnrers 
ceased  to  be  her  friends.  She  separated  herself  from  her  husband^ 
her  daughter,  and  her  country  ; — yet  in  that  distant  seclusion,  the 
domestic  ties  were  at  no  time  entirely  broken  between  any  of  the 
parties. 

It  was  probably  for  herself,  as  much  as  for  her  country-women, 
that  Lady  Mary  appears  to  have  drawn  up  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ject, with  which,  if  printed,  we  are  unacquainted.  We  find  this 
account  of  it  in  Spence,  to  whom  Lady  Mary  speaks. 

'  It  was  from  the  customs  of  the  Turks  that  I  first  thought  of  a  scp^ 
tennial  bill  for  the  benefit  of  married  persons,  and  of  the  advantages  that 
might  arise  from  our  wives  having  no  portions.' 

On  this  Spence  observes  '  That  Lady's  little  treatise  upon  these  two 
subjects  is  very  prettily  written,  and  has  very  uncommon  arguments  in 
it.  She  is  very  strenuous  for  both  these  tenets.  That  every  married  per- 
son should  have  the  liberty  of  declaring,  exery  sercenth  year,  whether  they 
choose  to  continue  to  live  together  in  that  state  for  another  seven  years 
or  not ;  and  she  also  argues,  that  if  women  had  nothing  but  their  own 
good  qualities  and  merit  to  recommend  them,  it  would  make  them  more 
virtuous,  and  their  husbands  more  happy,  than  in  the  present  marketing 
way  among  us.  She  seems  very  earnest  and  serious  on  the  subject,  and 
wishes  the  legislature  would  take  it  under  their  consideration,  and  regu- 
late those  two  points  by  her  system.' 

It  seems  that  Lady  Mary,  in  adopting  from  the  Turks  this  '  sep- 
tennial bill  for  the  relief  of  the  married,*  imagined  the  gift  might 
prove  as  universally  salutary,  as  the  national  '  grafting'  she  had  so 
happily  introduced ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  us>  that,  where  the  con- 
stitutional habits  are  radically  bad,  a  fresh  inoculation  of  anew  hus- 
band, or  a  new  wife,  will  improve  the  general  system.  In  regard  to 
herself,  her  union  was  not  fortunate ;  and  was  made  with  the  same 
contempt  of  discretion  which  she  appears  to  have  frequently  carried 
into  tlie  affairs  of  life :  she  chose  a  husband  one  morning  from  a 
freak,  and  merely  to  put  an  end  to  a  month's  vacillations. 

'  I  always  desired,'  says  Spence,  in  a  letter  to  his  nipther  from 
Rome,  '  to  be  acquainted  with  Lady  Mary,  and  could  never  bring  it 
about,  though  w^  were  often  together  in  London;  soon  after  we 
came  to  this  place,  her  Ladyship  came  here,  and  in  dye  days  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  her.  She  is  one  of  the  most  shining  characters 
in  the  world,  but  shines  like  a  comet.  She  is  all  irregularity  and  always 
wandering ;  the  most  wise,  the  most  imprudent ;  loveliest,  most  dis- 
agreeable ;  best-natured,  cruellest  woman  in  the  world,  "  all  things  by 
turns  and  nothing  long." — She  was  married  young,  and  she  told  me, 
with  that  freedom  which  travelling  gives,  that  she  was  never  in  so  grieat 
a  hurry  of  thought,  as  the  month  before  she  was  married ;  she  never 

*  See  the  Retreat  of  tl»e  Tei^  Tlionsancl. 
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slept  any  one  night  that  month.  You  know  she  was  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  beauties  of  her  day,  and  had  a  vast  number  of  offers,  and 
the  thing  that  kept  her  awake  was  who  to  fix  upon.  She  was  deter- 
mined as  to  two  points  from  the  first,  that  is  to  be  married  to  somebody^ 
and  not  to  be  married  to  the  man  her  father  advised  her  to  have.  The 
last  night  of  the  month  she  determined,  and  in  the  morning  left  the 
husband  of  her  father's  choice  buying  the  wedding  ring,  and  scuttled 
away  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Wort  ley.' 

Mr.  Wortley  Montague  was  a  gentleman  of  moderate  capacity, 
with  a  good  deal  of  phlegm  in  his  constitution.  We  once  saw  a 
manuscript  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  House,  and  which  he 
must  have  held  with  his  hat  before  it  while  he  spoke; — and  we  recol- 
lect certain  notable  hints  which  the  orator  had  carefully  arranged 
along  the  margin;  such  as — 'pause  for  a  minute* — *  cough' — 
*  look  round' — •  slow' — MoudJ'  &c.  Of  a  genius  so  tame  and 
mechanical  we  can  form  no  very  exalted  notion  either  as  a  patriot, 
or  as  a  husband  for  Lady  Mary,  and  suspect  that  if  '  she  had 
scuttled  away  to  be  married'  to  the  man  of  her  father's  choice^  she 
would  have  stood  a  better  chance  for  happiness. 

Lady  Wortley  Montague  owed  nothing  to  the  elementary  aid  of 
any  tutor,  which  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Dalla way's  assertion,  that  she 
had  the  same  preceptors  as  her  brother.  She  appears,  with  all  her 
knowledge  of  languages,  self-educated ;  and  what  is  still  more  sin- 
gular, she  contrived  to  conceal  from  common  observers  the  know- 
ledge she  was  so  sedulous  to  acquire ;  and,  while  she  was  daily 
hbouring  for  five  or  six  hours  in  her  father's  library,  had  the  art 
ef  disseminating  the  notion,  that  she  '  was  reading  nothing  but 
novels  and  romances.'  We  smile  at  finding  Lady  Oxford  repro- 
bating the  wretched  taste  of  Lady  Mary  in  these  things :  *  I  won- 
der,' she  said, '  how  any  body  can  find  pleasure  in  reading  the  books 
which  are  that  lady's  chief  favourites.  There  is  no  imitation  of  na- 
ture in  the  characters,  and  without  that  how  is  it  possible  for  any 
thing  to  please.?'  Lady  Oxford  alluded  to  the  Princess  of  Cleves, 
and  the  sentimental-heroic  romances  of  that  school ;  biU  she  was 
not  in  her  friend's  secret. 

*  When  I  was  young  (says  Lady  Mary)  I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Ovid  s 
Metamorphoses,  and  that  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  set  me  upoa 
ibe  thoughts  o(  stealing  the  Latin  language.  Mr.  Wortley  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  I  communicated  my  design,  and  he  encouraged  mo 
in  it.  I  studied  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  for  two  years,  in  my  father's 
library,  and  so  got  that  language,  whilst  every  body  else  thought  I  was 
reading  nothing  but  novels  and  romances.' 

We  once  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  several  unpublished  let- 
ters of  Lady  Mary,  which  gave  us  some  insight  into  her  habits  of 
life  in  Italy.  She  admitted  the  occasional  visits  of  a  few  Marchesas 
and  ConteHaS;  whose  follies  she  unsparingly  lashed :  they  looked 
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tipon  her,  amidst  her  studies,  as  a  sort  of  Sybil,  to  whom  they  con- 
fided their  secrets,  for  the  sake  of  her  prophesyings ;  and  it  wai 
always  in  her  power  to  disturb  the  jealous,  to  mortify  the  envious, 
and  to  chastise  the  malignant.  She  has  painted  the  group  to  the  life. 
Iii  one  of  those  letters  she  declares  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  seven  hours  a  day  for  many  years :  there  are  men  of  great 
learning  who  have  not  studied  more.  Some  of  the  documents  per- 
plexed us ;  we  could  not  decide  whether  they  related  to  the  secrets 
of  thecab'met  or  the  boudoir;  whether  they  described  a  conference 
with  a  minister  of  state,  or  the  adventures  of  a  minister  of  love* 
Her  printed  letters  shew  that  she  offered  Sir  Robert  Walpole  her 
services,  in  the  way  of  political  intelligence.  *  I  believe/  she  says, 
'  he  imagined  I  wanted  some  gratification,  and  only  sent  me  cold 
thanks.'  Her  diplomatic  capacity  was  assisted  by  the  charms  of  her 
person  and  conversation  ; — *  having  always  had  the  good  fortune,^ 
she  writes  to  her  husband,  '  of  a  sort  of  intimacy  with  the  first  per- 
sons in  the  governments  where  I  resided,  and  they  not  guarding 
themselves  against  the  observations  of  a  woman,  as  they  would  have 
done  from  those  of  a  man.'  It  happened  sometimes  (we  suspect) 
that  in  cutting  her  knots  her  ladyship  cut  her  fingers;  a  circum* 
iftance  of  this  nature  is  no  doubt  alluded  to  in  a  manuscript  lettef 
now  before  us,  from  General  Graham  to  Count  Algarotti,  dated 
from  Venice,  Dec.  1756.  She  seems  to  have  been  under  some  con- 
finement.— *  Lady  Mary  is  at  liberty,  lives  at  Padua,  and  I  fancy 
intends  to  call  Count  Palazzi  to  account.  I  do  not  know  the  tenth 
part  of  her  history  there,  but  she  began  to  hint  it  to  me  when  last 
here.  She  is  more  ashamed,  I  believe,  for  passing  for  a  dupe  in 
the  eye  of  the  public,  than  she  is  for  passing  for  a  woman  of  gal- 
lantry.' 

One  circumstance  Lady  Mary  never  touched  on  without  some 
tenderness,  though  it  usually  closed  with  suppressed  indignation; — 
the  irregularities  of  that  solecism  in  human  nature,  her  son,  £dward 
Worlley  Montague.  Amoi^  her  printed  letters  is  one  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wortley,  dated  Brescia,  May  24,  1748,  where  the  reader  will 
find  a  blank  name,  which  he  may  confidently  fill  up  with  that  of  her 
son.  One  remarkable  fact  we  recollect  in  the  manuscript  letters 
to  which  we  alluded.  At  Vevay,  going  different  roads,  she  crossed 
her  son.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many  years,  and  now 
they  met  at  a  small  town  in  a  foreign  country :  they  put  up  at  op- 
posite inns;  they  passed  a  day  there;  and  they  drove  out  of  the 
town  in  opposite  directions — without  an  interview !  for  which  the 
mother  was  anxiously  watching.  The  character  she  gave  of  him 
was  impressive — '  a  miserable  compound  of  levity  and  villainy.' 

We  must  not  dismiss  Lady  Mary  without  a  word  on  her  quarrel 
with  Pope. 

D  J>  ^2  There 
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There  is  a  distich  on  '  Sappho,  too  indelicate  to  transcribe,  but 
as  well  known  as  any  lines  in  Pope,  which  Mr.  Bowles  has  de- 
cidedly applied  to  Lady  Mary;  and  Mr.  Dallaway,  to  prove 
the  unity  of  Mr.  Pope's  Sapphos,  (for  he  mentions  this  name 
several  times,)  has  pressed  his  statements  into  a  formidable  syllo- 
gism. But  since  we  can  prove  that  Pope  had  appropriately  applied 
the  name  of  Sappho  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  mistress  of  the  antiquated 
beau  Cromwell,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  distich  in  ques- 
tion relates  to  Lady  Mary.  We  do  not  believe  in  *  the  unity'  of  all 
Pope's  Sapphos,  and  must  resist  the  conclusion,  however  logical, 
of  Mr.  Dallaway ;  for  a  fictitious  name  may  be  resumed,  which  ori- 
ginally had  been  applied  to  another  person ;  and,  '  the  Sappho  who 
Fead  Locke,'  &c.  (which  certainly  describes  Lady  Mary,  who,  by 
more  accounts  than  one,  was  not  very  delicate  in  her  habits)  may 
have  no  connexion  with  the  ^  Sappho,'  whose  '  love  and  hate'  are 
so  remarkably  noticed  in  the  oJfFensive  distich.  This  point  is  not  im- 
portant to  us ;  but  the  history  of  Lady  Mary  and  Pope  would  form 
a  memorable  illustration  of  the  whole  art  of  coquetry. 

*  Once,  and  but. once,  bis  heedless  youth  was  hit. 
And  liked  that  dangerous  thing  a  female  wit.' 

In  his  letters  to  her  ladyship,  the  stages  of  his  erotic  fever  may  be 
Boted  by  the  statements  of  the  patient  himself;  perhaps  it  was  at 
its  height  when,  in  speaking  of  '  the  congeniality  of  their  minds/ 
the  tormented  poet  put  his  case  to  her  hypothetically,  ^  if  she  can 
overlook  a  wretched  body.' — We  conjecture  that  this  was  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  a  rude  burst  of  laughter  awoke  him  from  the 
•"Paradise  of  fools;'  Pope,  who  was  not  made  for  love,  had  the 
weakness  to  imagine  that  love  was  made  for  him;  the  case  is  not 
rare  among  the  'imaginative'  race,  who  are  credulous  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  genius  over  the  sex;  and  his  early  domestic  life  was 
embittered  by  the  tantalizing  partiality  of  Lady  Mary,  as  it  was 
afterwards  by  the  heartless  indifference  of  Martha  Blount.  Mr. 
Bo-vi^es  ingeniously  conjectures  that  the  desolated  feelings  of  Eloisa 
were  the  echo  of  his  own,  from  his  unhappy  attachment  to  the  '  too 
witty*^  Lady  Mary  ;  and  indeed,  some  of  the  most  tender  and  ele- 
gant verses  Pope  ever  composed  were  addressed  to  her ;  such,  how- 
ever, was  his  vindictive  anger,  that  he  preferred  suppressing  to  pub- 
lishing them  with  her  name: — they  are  only  to  be  found  correct  in' 
Mr.  Bowleses  edition-;  and  we  advise  the  curious  reader  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  fragment  in  Warton,  that  he  may  observe  the  de- 
licacy of  correction  which  Pope  so  skilfully  practised.  Their  close 
10  exquisite. 

*  What  are  the  gay  parterre,  the  chequered  shade. 
The  morning  bower,  the  evening  colonnade, 

But 
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But  soft  recesses  of  uneasy  minds 

To  sigh  unheard  in  to  the  passing  winds? 

So  the  struck  deer,  in  some  sequestered  part, 

Lies  down  to  die,  the  arrow  at  hk  heart, 

And  stretched,  unseen,  in  coverts  hid  from  day, 

Bleeds  drop  by  drop,  and  pants  his  life  away.' 

Tlie  most  elaborate  charge. Mr.  Bowles  has  urged  against  Pope 
relates  to  bis  conduct  towards  Addison^ — ^and  indeed  his  lengtbened 
note  on  tbe  famous  character  of  Atticus  is  a  formal  defence  of 
tbe  latter — resting  on  hypothetical  reasonings.  And  this  is  our 
grievance,  that  Mr.  Bowles,  who  is  a  poet  and  no^conunentator, 
|>ours  out  his  invention  on  old  facts,  and  never  discovers  new  ones. 
He  asserts  that  'Pope's  eye  was  jaundiced  and  saw  every  thing 
in  his  imagination  ^hat  he  attributed  to  Addison,  and  that  his  cha- 
racter, compared  to  Addison's,  was  perhaps,  as  Johnson. might  say^ 
-like  tortuosity  opposed  to  rectitude.'  We  own  we  have  read  this 
passage  with  strong  indignation,  because  we  believe  itto.be  scanda- 
lously unjust;  and  since  we  have  seen  the  poet  thus  trodden  dawn 
l>y  his  commentator,  it  behoves  us  to  abate  his  triumph. 

Our  readers,  we  ipresume,  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  the  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Addison.  The  main 
point  to  ascertain  is,  whether  Addison  was  jealous  of  Pope's  rising 
•celebrity,  and  whether  the  suspicions  of  Pope  were  ill-founded^ 
and  his  conduct,  in  consequence,  unjust  towards  Addison;  or,  tQ 
adopt  Mr.  Bowles's  words^  was  there  '  any  tortuosity  in  Addison's 
arectitude?' 

One  thing  at  least  is  clear ;  if  jealousy,  that  infirmity  of  genius^ 
^existed  between  the  parties,  it  could  not  be  on  the  side  of  Pope:: 
Addison's  true  fame  rests  on  his  Spectators;  and  Pope  never,  for 
an  instant,  could  contemplate  a  rival  in  the  verse  of  Addison.  With 
respect  to  the  translation  called  Tickell's  Homer,  Mr.  Bowles  in- 
fers that  Addison '  could  not  be  the  author  of  it,  from  being  incapa- 
ble of  writing  such  verses  ;'  yet  was  the  writer  of  the  *  Letter  from 
Italy,'  and  the  '  Campaign,'  of  a  classical  vein.  But  Mr.  Bowles 
ivas  not  aware  that  the  foible  of  this  elegant  genius  was  his  poetry, 
and  that  he  was  most  fretful  and  jealous  about  his  character  as  a 
poet.  We  find  in  Spence,  *  Addison  seems  to  value  himself  more 
upon  his  poetry  than  his  prose,  though  he  wrote  the  latter  with  Auch 
particular  case,  fluency,  and  happiness.'  It  is  indeed  Pope  who 
speaks,  who,  however,  is  never  unjust  to  Addison,  whom  he  greatly 
admired. — To  return,  however,  to  the  rival  translation — abundance 
-of  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  given  to  prove  that  Addison 
v^as  the  author ;  but  positive  evidence  exists,  that  the  copy  sent 
to  the  press  was  in  Tickell's  hand-writing,  much  corrected  and  in^ 
,4erlined  by  Addison :  so  that,  though  Mr.  Bowles  concludes  that 
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he  was^  incapable  of  writing  it,  it  is  ascertained  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  correcting  it. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  quarrel  between  Pope  and 
Addison  is  the  interview  which  took  place  between  tl>€m,  by  the  in- 
terference of  mutual  friends — Pope  discovers  his  warm  irascible 
spirit,  but  M'ith  an  openness  which  did  not  appear  in  the  colder  tem- 
per and  the  stifled  anger  of  Addison.     The  narrative,  Mr.  Bowles 
suspects,  may  have  come  from  Pope ;  its  internal  evidence  at  least 
stamps  its  authenticity.     To  suppose  that  Pope  deliberately  forged 
these  circumstances,  we  must  first  make  up  our  minds  to  think  him 
one  of  the  most  infamous  of  men ;  and  till  we  can  do  that,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  he  did  not  invent  dialogue,  gesture,  and  incident. 
Mr.  Bowles,  indeed,  at  the  close  of  his  defence  of  Addison,  seems 
not  to  have  felt  the  same  conviction  of  Pope's  guilt,  as  at  its  open- 
ing; for  he  limps  off  by  observing,  that  ^  Pope  possibly  may 
have  been  right  in  his  judgment,  but  Addison  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned on  the  eX'parle  evidence  of  Pope.'     We  can  now  offer  Mr. 
Bowles  more  positive  evidence  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  Addison 
towards  Pope,  by  contemporaries,  speaking  from  their  own  observa- 
tion.    Dean  Lockier,  an  exquisite  judge  and  observer  of  his  own 
times,  told  Spence  that  *  Pope's  character  of  Addison  was  one  of 
the  truest,  as  vs^ll  as  one  of  the  best  things,  he  ever  wrote  ;  Jlddi- 
son  deserved  that  character  the  most  of  any  man.     Steele  con- 
firmed  it,  in  some  degree,  to  Mr.  Chute,  who  observes,  from 
*  what  Sir  Richard  dropt  in  various  conversations,  it  seems  to  have 
been  but  loo  true.'     Dr.  Leigh  told  Spence  a  fact  which  his 
friend  witnessed,  and  which  shews  the  fidgetings  of  petty  jea- 
lousy :-^<  Mr.  Addison  was  not  a  good-natured  man,  and  was  very 
jealous  of  rivals.     Being  one  evening  in  company  with  Philips,  and 
the  poems  of  Blenheim  and  the  Campaign  being  talked  of,  he 
made  it  his  whole  business  to  run  down  blank  verse.     Philips  never 
spoke  till  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  nor  even  then  in  his 
own  defence.     It  was  at  Jacob  Tonson's ;  and  a  gentleman  in  com- 
pany ended  the  dispute  by  asking  Jacob  what  poem  he  ever  got 
the  most  by  ?  Jacob  immediafely  named  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.' 
Old  Tonson  told  Spence  that '  Addison  was  so  eager  to  be  Xhe^  first 
name,  that  he  and  his  friend  Sir  Richard  Steele  used  to  run  down 
«ven  Dryden's  character  as  far  as  they  could.     Pope  and  Congreve 
^ed  to  support  it,'     Gibber  confirmed  to  Spence  '  Addison's  cha- 
racter of  bearing  no  rival,  and  enduring  none  but  flatterers ;  and 
said  that  he  translated  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
published  as  Tickell's,  and  put  it  forth  with  a  design  to  have  over- 
»et  Pope's.'     Mr.  Bowles  cannot  urge  that  these  are  ex-parte  evi- 
dences.    On  the  whole,  when  we  reflect  that  Pope,  from  early  life, 
Jiad  looked  up  to  Addison  as  his  protector,  and  bis  superior,  in  age 
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atn)  character ;  that  he  zealoasly  performed  many  kind  offices  for 
his  friend;  that  he  even  suppressed  a  satire  which  Gay  had  written 
against  him;  we  conclude  by  believing^  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Bowles's  opinion,  what  he  told  Spence  : — '  Addison  was  very  kind 
to  me  at  first,  but  my  bitter  enemy  afterwards/  The  whole  of 
Pope's  conduct  was  noble  and  generous ;  he  gave  to  Addison  \m 
fine  Epistle  on  Medals,  and  his  prologue  to  Cato ;  he  spared  his 
feeKngs  more  than  once,  and  stepped  forwards  in  his  defence  upon 
all  occasions. 

Rowe,  the  tragic  poet,  was  a  delightful  laujghing  creature,  and 
Pope  always  considered  him  as  a  charming  companion ;  but  h)B 
mistook  the  gaiety  of  disposition  for  comic  genius:  his  comedy  was 
k  total  failure,  yet  it  delighted  the  author,  who,  while  the  audience 
were  unanimously  condemning  the  piece,  was  vehemently  laughing 
at  his  own  jesls.  Pope  repeated  to  Spence  this  ludicrous  distich,  (to 
us  wretched  enough,)  which  Rowe  made  on  Frowd  when  he  was 
writing  his  tragedy  of  Cinna. 

Frowd  for  bis  precious  $oul  cares  not  a  pin-a. 
For  he  can  now  do  nothing  else  but  Cin — na. 

On  which  Spence,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  personal  character  of 
the  tragic  bard,  observed,  ^  I  thought  Rowe  had  been  too  grave  to 
write  such  things/  .  *  He !'  replied  Pope,  *  why  he  would  laugh  all 
day  long  ]  he  would  do  nothing  else  but  laugh  !'  This  perfectly 
agrees  with  what  Pope  writes  to  his  friend  Blount.  '  I  am  just  re- 
turned from  the  country,  whither  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and 
assed  a  week  in  the  Forest.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  a  man  of 
lis  taste  entertained  me ;  but  I  must  acquaint  you  there  is  a  vivacity 
and  gaiety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him^  which  makes  it  • 
impossible  to  part  from  him  without  that  uneasiness  which  gene- 
rally succeeds  all  our  pleasures.'  Tliis  apparent  singularity  in  the 
tragic  bard  is  not  unusual  in  the  poetical  character ;  and  it  may  be 
added  as  another  illustration  to  Mr.  DTsraeli's  chapter  on  the  Lite- 
rary Character. 

On  the  subject  of  Rowe,  Pope  has  most  unjustly  incurred  from 
Mr.  Bowles  the  odium  of  *  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe,'  by  '  de- 
claring that  Rowe  had  no  heart ;'  and  poor  Spence  is  anathema- 
tized for  what  he  stands  quite  innocent  of.  Warton,  in  his  note  on 
Rowe's  epitaph  by  Pope,  quotes  an  anecdote  as  transcribed  from 
Spence,  where,  however,  it  will  not  be  found ;  it  came  from  War- 
burton,  and  is  in  Ruff  head's  Life  of  the  poet.  When  Addison  had 
estranged  himself  from  Rowe,  who  felt  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  se- 
verely. Pope  kindly  took  the  opportunity  of  Addison's  promotion  to 
renew  their  old  acquaintance,  and  mentioned  Rowe's  regret  at  his 
displeasure,  and  satisfaction  at  his  good  fortune,  which  he  believed 
ttocere.   Addison  replied,  '  I  do  not  suspect  that  he  feigued ;  but 
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the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that  he  is  struck  with  any  new  adven- 
ture,  and  it  would  affect  him  just  in  the  same  manner  if  he  heard  I 
was  going  to  be  hanged.  Mr.  Pope  said  he  could  not  deny  that  Mr. 
Addison  understood  Rowe  well.'  At  this  Wartbn  expresses  his 
astonishment :  ^  Pope  !  who  it  was  always  understood  had  a  sincere 
regard  for  Rowe  ;'  and  Mr.  Bowles  pours  his  indignation  on  Spence 
for  telling  what  Pope  said.  In  this  cause  Spence  must  be  instantly 
discharged ;  for  he  proves  a  clear  alfii,  Mr.  Bowles's  denouement 
we  have  already  given ;  it  is  thus  continued. — *  It  makes  the  heart 
almost  sick  to  think  how  often  Pope  has  altered  his  tone,  and  that 
the  BEST  MAN  in  the  world  with  him^one  moment^  has  afterwards 
.  N  o  HEART  !  Poor  Rowe  is  the  man  whose  amiable  disposition  and 
warm  feelings  Pope  so  eloquently  described  in  his  letters.  But  I 
am  weary  of  contemplating  this  part  of' Pope's  character,^ 

Mr.  Bowles  has  often  hinted  that  the  accounts  we  receive  con- 
cerning persons  and  circumstances  come  from  Pope  himself,  and 
must  be  considered  as  ex-parte  evidence ;  he  has  particularly  ui^ed 
this  point  in  his  defence  of  Addison.  In  the  present  case  we  have 
not  to  defend  the  veracity  of  the  poet ;  indeed,  there  is  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  the  expression,  that  ^  Rowe  had  no  heart/ 
to  prove  that  it  was  Addison's ;  for  we  find  in  Spence  that  it  was 
bis  favourite  expression — -just  as  it  makes  the  heart  sick  is  Mr. 
Bowles's.  '  On  Parnell's  having  been  introduced  into  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  company,  and  speaking  afterwards  of  the  great  pleasure  he 
had  in  his  conversation,  Mr.  Addison  came  out  with  his  usual  ex- 
pression,  "  If  he  had  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had  a  head." '  Pope, 
therefore,  can  only  incur  the  odium  so  uncandidly  attached  to  him, 
by  having  agreed  in  opinion  with  Addison,  on  the  natural  character 
of  Rowe.  And  why  should  he  not  agree  with  him  ?  Rowe  was,  in 
the  mind  of  Pope,  the  same  delightful,  gay,  laughing  companion  as 
ever ;  and  such  tempers  often  turn  about  with  that  levity  of  feeling 
which  Addison  so  justly  remarked,  and  Pope  so  frankly  allowed. 
There  are  many  of  '  the  best  men  in  the  world,'  using  the  phrase 
according  to  its  current  value,  who,  like  Rowe,  may  be  declared 
to  have  *  no  heart ;'  dieir  feelings  are  too  rapid  and  vivacious  to  mix 
with  profound  impressions  and  acute  sympathies. 

When  the  exquisitely  finished  Atossa  of  Pope  was  read  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  as  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, she  instantly  recognised  herself,  and  broke  out  into  one  of 
her  raging  fits.  Joseph  Warton  says,  *  she  abused  Pope  most 
plentifully  on  the  subject,  though  she  was  afterwards  reconciled 
to  him,  and  courted  him,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  sup- 
press this  portrait,  which  he  accepted,  it  is  said,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  Martha  Blount ;  and  after  the  Duchess's  death  it  was  print- 
ed in  1746.     This  /$  the  greatest  blemish  in  our  poet's  moral  cha- 
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racier.*  On  this  Mr.  Bowles  eagerly  cries  out,  '  A  blemish !  call 
it  rather,  if  it  be  true,  the  most  shameful  desertion  of  every  thing 
that  was  manly  and  honourable^  This  grievous  charge  has  been 
since  implicitly  received ;  and  thus  are  calumnies  registered  by  one 
generation  to  be  stamped  with  authenticity  by  another!  On  in* 
quiry,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  rests  on  the  solitary 
evidence  of  Horace  VValpole.  We  are  far  from  attributing  inten- 
tional falsehood  to  VValpole,  though  he  was  no  friend  to  Pope ;  a 
story  should  however  be  authenticated  before  it  is  sent  dpwn  to 
posterity.    We  find  the  following  in  Spence  : — 

*  Mr.  Pope  was  offered  a  very  considerable  mm  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  if  he  would  have  inserted  a  good  character  of  the  duke^ — 
and  he  absolutely  refused  it.' 

Martha  Blount's  persuasion  was  artfully  introduced  into  Wal- 
pole's  report^  to  give  a  colourable  pretext  for  the  dishonourable 
conduct  of  a  man,  whose  moral  integrity  seems  to  us  quite  pure. 
Pope  was  proud  of  his  independence,  and  has  said  of  himself,  as 
we  find  in  Spence — *  If  I  should  be  a  good  poet,  there  is  one  thing 
I  value  myself  upon,  and  which  can  scarce  be  said  of  .any  of  our 
good  poets  ;  and  that  is,  that  I  have  never  ilattered  any  man,  nor 
ever  received  any  thing  of  any  man  for  my  verses,^  Lest,  however, 
Mr.  Bowles  should  exclaim,  as  he  has  more  than  once,  ^  You  have 
only  Pope's  own  words ;  and  his  practice  was  the  reverse  of  his 
professions;'  we  subjoin  a  remarkable  fact,  which  Spence  tells  us 
that  he  had  not  only  from  War  burton,  but  from  others  who  knew 
both  Mr.  Pope  and  Alderman  Barber  very  well : — *  Mr.  Pope 
never  flattered  any  body  for  money  in  the  whole  course  of  his  writ- 
ing. Alderman  Barber  had  a  great  inclination  to  have  a  stroke  in 
his  commendation  inserted  in  some  part  of  Mr.  Pope's  writings. 
He  did  not  want  money  and  he  wanted  fame.  He  would  probably 
have  given  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  to  have  been  gratified 
in  his  desire,  and  gave  Mr.  Pope  to  understand  as  much  ;  but  Mr. 
Pope  would  never  comply  with  such  a  baseness.  And  when  the 
Alderman  died  he  left  him  a  legacy  only  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  might  have  been  some  thousands  if  he  had  obliged  him  only 

*  Lord  Orford  derived  his  secret  ioformatioli  (which  has  been  so  eagerly  perpetuated 
by  Pope's  editors)  from  one  of  those  printed  lies  of  the  day,  which  can  be  of  no  autho- 
rity to  the  literary  historian.  Such  as  we  find  it,  however,  we  present  it  to  the  reader. 
The  character  of  Atossa  was  printed  in  a  single  sheet,  in  1746,  with  this  title  *  Verses 

upon  tlie  lateD^ ss  of  M by  Mr.  P. :  Priuted  for  W.  Webb,  near  St.  Paul's, 

1746:  f*rice  sixpence.*  On  the  back,  we  discover  this  precious  anecdote,  which,  no 
doubt,  assisted  to  secure  the  sixpence  demanded,  as  much  as  the  poem  itself.  '  These 
verses  are  part  of  a  poem  entitled  "  Characters  of  Women,"  It  is  generally  said  the 

D ss  gave  Mr.  P.  1000/.  to  suppress  them.     He  took  the  money,  yet  the  world  sees 

the  verses  ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  instance  where  Mr.  P.*s  practised  virtue  has  fallen 
very  short  of  those  pompous  professions  of  it  he  makes  in  his  writhags.* 
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with  a  couplet  J  This  '  money-getting*  poet  preferred  comtnemo^- 
rating  the  Man  of  Ross,  whom  he  never  saw,  for  nothing,  to  thfe 
Alderman,  whom  he  well  knew,  for  thousands !  With  such  feelings, 
can  we  imagine  that  the  same  man  could  be  capable  of  '  the 
most  shameful  dereliction  of  every  thing  that  was  manly  and  ho- 
nourable f'  The  moral  evidence  is  entirely  in  Pope's  favour;  for 
he  whose  principles  would  not  allow  him  to  accept '  a  considerable 
sum  to  insert  a  good  character  of  the  Duke,  would  hardly  have 
taken  a  thousand  pounds  to  suppress  a  bad  one  of  the  Duchess. 
Pope  spared  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Duchess  during  her  life ; 
but  hie  was  perfectly  free  after  her  death,  (for  what  concerns 
the  dead  is  matter  of  history,)  not  to  suffer  the  world,  nor  his  own 
fame  to  lose,  in  his  '  Characters  of  Women,'  the  most  spirited  and 
striking  of  his  portraits. 

We  believe  that  Pope  received  no  thousand  pounds  to  suppress 
the  '  Atossa.'  If  ever  he  did  for  suppressing  the  Duke's  own 
character,  he  cannot  at  least  be  charged  with  having  violated  the 
con^pact ;  for  unfortunately  he  has  deprived  us  of  it.  Something 
of  this  kind  he  had  evidently  intended  to  introduce  into  the  fourth 
epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Man;  where  we  find  an  allusion  to  it.  '  / 
have  omitted/  he  says,  *  a  character,  though  I  thought  it  one  of 
the  best  I  had  ever  written,  of  a  very  great  man,  who  had  every 
thing  from  without  to  make  him  happy,  and  yet  was  very  miserable, 
from  the  want  of  virtue  in  his  own  heart.'  Spence  adds,  ^  though 
be  did  not  say  who  this  was,  it  seemed  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.' 

We  have  already  exceeded  any  just  limits  which  we  can  assign 
to  the  defence  of  our  great  poet ;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  said 
—-for  without  following  Mr,  Bowles,  step  by  step,  how  can  the  sly 
insinuation,  the  obscure  hint,  the  damning  fact  anxiously  recorded, 
(but — excess  of  candour! — with  a  faint  admission  that  it  may 
not  be  true,)  be  rebutted  ?  It  did  not  become  a  man,  whose  personal 
virtues  are  acknowledged,  to  aggravate  common  infirmities  into 
victousness,  and  to  tear  away  the  veil  from  the  sanctities  of  domestic 
life.  We  should  grieve  to  incur  the  dispieiasure  of  Mr.  Bowles ;  but 
we  cannot  at  once  sacrifice  Truth  and  Pope ;  and  the  commentator 
ought  to  thank  our  delicacy  for  not  dwelling  on  the  indecency  of 
some  of  his  notes. 

Mr.  Bowles,  we  suspect,  does  not  love  criticism.  '  If  I  had 
written,'  he  says,  '  half  what  is  attributed  to  me  in  criticism,  I 
might  well  take  to  myself. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  pass'd ; 
Turn'd  critics  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last.' 
It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Bowles  is  no  '  plain  fool ;'  the  attempt  to  de- 
grade Pope,  as  his  Editor,  has  always  appeared  to  us,  rather  as  a 

calamity. 
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c dia«iit}%  Mr.  Bowles  has  more  than  once  complained,  that  hU  cri- 
tics wi]l  iK>t  understand  bim  as  he  wishes  to  be  understood  ;  we 
have  seen  how  pathetically  he  asks  Mr.  Canipbell  to  comprehend 
him ;  and  he  has  afforded  us  an  anecdote  of  exquisite  naivetCy  which 
passed  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron.     It  is  characteristic ! 

*  Soon  after  Lord  Byron  had  published  his  vigorous  satire  called 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  in  which  alas !  pars  magna  fid, 
I  met  his  Lordship  at  our  common  friend  s  house,  the  author  of  *'  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory,"  and  the  stiil  more  beautiful  poem,  "Human  Life." 
j4s  the  rest  of  the  company  were  going  into  anotlter  room,  I  said  I  wished 
to  speak  one  word  to  his  Lordship.  He  came  back  with  much  apparent 
courtesy.  I  then  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  seriousness^  but  that  of  per- 
fectly good  humour,  "  My  Lord,  1  should  not  have  thought  of  making  any 
observations  on  whatever  you  might  be  pleased  to  give  to  the  world  as 
your  opinion  of  any  part  of  my  writings;  but  I  think  if  I  can  shew  that 
you  have  done  me  a  palpable  and  public  wrong,  by  charging  me  with 
having  written  what  I  never  wrote,  or  thought  of,  your  own  principles 
of  justice  will  not  allow  the  impression  to  remain."  I  then  spoke  of  a 
particular  couplet  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  satire — 

"  Thy  woods,  Madeira,  trembled  with  a  kiss/' — Byron. 
and  taking  down  the  Poem,  which  was  at  hand,  /  pointed  out  thepaS" 
sage,'  &c. 

£uge!  the  plot  was  well  laid,  and  the  scene  not  ill  got  up. 

'  I  am  not  conscious,'  says  Mr.  Bowles^  ^  of  exaggerating  a  sin- 
gle fault  in  the  life  of  Pope.  Shew  me  a  single  charge^  advanced 
without  foundation,  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  to  retract  it,  as  any  of 
Pope's  warmest  admirers.*     Nous  verrons. 

*  If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 
Have  foil'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 
Do  thou  essay — 

Let  all  the  scandal  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o  er  thy  page ; 
Affect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 
Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 
Write  as  if  St.  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 
And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  did  for  hire/ 

Johnson  regretted  that  he  could  not  supply  the  early  personal  his- 
tory of  Pope,  as  connected  with  his  poetical  character.  *  Of  a  youth 
so  successfully  employed^  and  so  conspicuously  improved,  a  minute 
account  must  be  naturally  desired  ;  but  curiosity  must  be  contented 
with  confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes  improbable  intelligence/ 
We  shall  now  shew  that  the  most  extraordinary  period  of  Pope*s 
life  was  the  first  twenty  years,  as  Johnson  surmised.  Mr.  Bowles, 
indeed  has  fixed  on  these  innocent  years  as  the  ground-work 
of  an  hypothesis  as  ungenerous  as  it  is  unjust.  On  the  well-known 
incident  of  Pope's  father  encouraging  his  boy's  '  Rhimes,'  and  those 
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rhimes  afterwards  finding  other  friends,  more  skilful  critics  than  the 
retired  merchant,  he  thus  declaims — *  Pope  being  tenderly  brought 
up,  was  through  life  impatient  of  contradiction,  scarcely  brooked 
a  dissenting  voice,  and  having  been  fostered  by  early  patronage, 
lived  afterwards  in  the  sunshine  of  flattery.  The  same  dispoMtion 
that  made  him  vain,  would  in  other  circumstances  have  caused  de- 
pression.' Such  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bowles !  It  is,  however, 
an  inference  deduced  from  no  fact ;  and  as  it  comes  from  an  ori~ 
ginal  mistake,  it  could  not  but  end  in  all  the  fallacy  which  has 
flowed  from  it.  Hypothesis  against  hypothesis,  and  we  scruple  not 
to  afiirm  that  in  the  bright  catalogue  of  genius,  no  name  should 
stand  more  prominent  than  that  of  Pope,  one  of  the  most  modest, 
the  most  timid,  the  most  laborious,  the  most  earnest  of  knowledge, 
of  all  our  poets. 

On  Pope's  *  defective  education,'  and  his  ^  desultory  studies,'  Mr. 
Bowles  has  said  too  much  for  one  who  came  to  the  subject  with  so 
little  information  ;  and  in  exulting  over  the  poet,  who  had  not  the 
happiness  of  an  academical  life,  for  which  he  was  well  adapted,  he 
seems  to  have  indulged  in  a  sort  of  splenetic  pleasure.  Pope's  own 
opinion  merits  attention. 

*  Mr.  Pope  thought  himself  the  better,  in  some  respects,  for  not 
having  had  a  regular  education.  He  has,  he  observed  in  particular,  read 
-originally  for  the  sense,  whereas  we  are  taught  so  many  years  to  read 
•only  for  words. — As  I  had  a  vast  memory  (Pope  speaks),  and  was  sickly, 
.-and  so  full  of  application,  had  I  chanced  to  have  been  of  the  religion 
of  the  country  I  was  born  in,  and  bred  at  the  usual  places  of  education, 
I  should  have  probablj/  written  something  on  that  subject,  and  against  the 
methods  used  there,  and  I  believe  I  might  have  been  jnore  useful  that 
way  than  any  other/ 

What  Pope  might' have  written  has  perhaps  reached  us  from 
Gray  and  from  Gibbon ;  no  thought  of  genius  is  eventually  lost;  if 
it  is  not  given  by  one,  it  will  probably  occur  to  another.  When 
Gibbon  observed  that  ^  oflices  and  salaries  which  had  become  use- 
less ought  without  delay  to  be  abolished,'  we  deem  that  the  greater 
wisdom  has  operated  in  maintaining  those  established  institutions — 
by  rendering  them  eflective ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  of  itself  abo- 
lished wall-lectures  and  inefficient  professorships,  and  the  lethargy  of 
oflSce  has  been  thrown  ofl^  by  the  excitement  of  public  regard. 
The  greatest  and  the  safest  of  reformers  is  Time. 
.  A  few  illustrious  writers  have  indeed  profited  by  the  multiplied 
conveniences  aflbrded  by  our  literary  age,  and  their  solitary  studies 
have  largely  supplied  the  discipline  of  an  university.  In  this  honour- 
able class.  Pope  ranks  among  the  foremost;  and  his  example,  while 
it  oflers  an  interesting  view  of  the  force  of  application,  may  serve 
to  demonstrate  that  a  regular  education  is  a  royal  road  compared 
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with  that  to  which  ill  fortune  has  consigned  many  of  the  sons  of 
genius. 

Brought  up  amidst  a  family  the  most  illiterate  and  narrow-minded, 
and  confessors  converted  into  tutors,  so  incompetent  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  pupil  that  *  he  was  always  losing  with  his  last  mas- 
ters what  little  he  had  got  under  the  first;'  '  I  took/  he  says,  *  when 
I  had  done  with  my  priests/  (he  had  had  four)  *  to  reading  by  my- 
i  self,  for  which  I  had  very  great  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  especially 
for  poetry.  This  I  did  without  any  design  but  that  of  pleasing  my- 
self, and  got  the  languages  by  hunting  after  the  stories  in  the  poets 
I  read,  rather  than  read  the  book  to  get  the  language.  I  followed 
anywhere  as  my  fancy  led  me,  and  was  like  a  boy  gathering  flowers 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  just  as  they  fell  in  his  way.  These  five  or 
six  years  I  still  look  upon  as  the  happiest  part  of  my  life.' 

An  intelligent  inmate  has  given  a  general  view  of  his  early  ef- 
forts. '  He  set  to  learning  Latin  and  Greek  by  himself,  about 
twelve,  and  when  he  was  about  fifteen,  he  resolved  that  he  would 

iro  to  London  and  learn  French  and  Italian.  We  in  the  family 
ooked  upon  it  as  a  tmldish  sort  of  resolution;  for  as  his  health 
would  not  let  him  travel,  we  could  not  see  any  reason  for  it.  He 
stuck  to  it,  went  thither,  and  mastered  both  these  languages  with 
a  surprising  dispatch.  Almost  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  of  his 
own  acquiring.  He  had  masters  indeed,  but  they  were  very  indif- 
ferent ones,  and  what  he  got  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  his  own 
unassisted  industry.' 

But  Pope  set  himself  a  task  far  severer  than  the  acquisition  of 
learning. — *I  was  seven  years  unlearning  what  I  had  got, 
from  about  twenty  to  twenty-seven.'  This  noviciate  was  the  solemn 
work  of  lonely  enthusiasm ;  and  seems  to  have  produced  a  slight 
perturbation  of  the  faculties.  *  To  speak  plain  with  you,'  says  Mrs. 
Racket,  *  you  know  that  my  brother  has  a  maddish  way  with  him.* 
On  this  Spence  observes,  that  '  little  people  mistook  the  scope  of 
his  genius  for  madness.' — And  Rag  Smith  shrewdly  surmised,—^ 
*  Igad  that  young  fellow  will  either  be  a  madman,  or  make  a  very 
great  poet.'     Pope  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

At  length.  Pope  partook  of  a  calamity  not  uncommon  in  the 
family  of  genius,  and  fell  into  that  state  of  exhaustion,  which 
Smollett  once  experienced  during  half  a  year,  of  a  Coma  Vigil ; 
an  aflection  of  the  brain,  where  the  principle  of  life  is  so  reduced 
that  all  external  objects  appear  to  be  passing  in  a  dream ;  a  sort 
of  torpid  indistinct  existence.  This  curious  circumstance  is  re- 
lated by  Spence. 

*  His  perpetual  application  (after  he  set  to  study  of  himself),  reduced 
him  in  four  years  to  so  bad  a  state  of  health,  that  after  trying  physi- 
cians for  a  good  while  in  vain,  he  resolved  to  give  way  to  his  distemper, 
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aod  9et  down  ealmfyy  *^  ^fvii  expectation  of  death  in  a  short  time.  Under 
this  thought  he  wrote  letters  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  some  of  his  mord 
particular  friends,  and  among  the  rest  one  to  the  Abb6  Southcot.  The 
Abbe  was  extremely  concerned,  both  for  his  Very  ill  state  of  health  and 
the  resolution  he  said  he  had  taken.  He  thought  there  might  yet  be 
hopes,  and  went  immediately  to  Dr.  Radcliife,  with  whom  he  was  well 
acquainted,  told  him  Mr.  Pope's  case,  got  full  directions  from  him,  and 
carried  them  down  to  Mr.  Pope,  in  Windsor  Forest.*  The  chief  thing; 
the  doctor  ordered  him,  was  to  apply  less,  and  to  ride  every  day ;  the 
following  his  advice  soon  restored  him  to  his  health.' 

Connected  with  the  circumstance  of  his  wretched  tutors,  we  dis- 
cover an  important  fact  relating  to  his  poetic  character.  Those 
who  deny  his  originality  appeal  to  bis  first  productions  as  proofs  of 
the  penury  of  his  genius ;  they  are  all  imitatiom  and  Irartdaliom, 
Warburton,as  if  ^p  parry  the  charge,  observes  *It  is  perhaps  singu- 
larly remarkable  in  Mr.  Pope,  that  his  judgment  was  stronger  than 
his  imagination  when  he  was  young,  witness  his  Pastorals,  Windsor 
Forest,  and  Essay  on  Criticism,  &c.  and  his  imagination  stronger 
than  his  judgment  when  he  grew  old,  and  produced  the  Essay  oo 
Man.'  This  see-saw  play  of  the  faculties  is  an  idle  dream.  We 
know  from  better  authority  than  the  critic's,  that  the  youthful  bard 
once  wandered  in  fancy's  maze;  and  though  it  was  not  long,  .yet 
other  causes  than  a  subordination  Qf  imagination  to  judgment  drew 
him  from  it.  He  had  designed  several  subjects  of  pure  fancy,  (a 
sort  of  Lalla  Rookh,)  after  reading  the  Persian  Tales,  *  in  which,' 
says  he,  ^  I  should  have  given  a  full  loose  to  description  and  imagi- 
nation. It  would  have  been  a  very  wild  thing  if  1  had  executed  it, 
but  might  not  have  been  unentertaining : — but  other  things  came  itt 
my  way,  and  took  me  off  from  it.'  Of  much  of  this  Warburtoa 
could  not  be  ignorant;  but  he  indulged  that  vicious  delight  of 
thinking  what  his  author  never  thought,  and  hypotlietically  describ- 
ing what  never  happened.  The  fact  stated  by  Pope  himself  ac- 
counts for  the  circumstance  noticed  above,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  commentator's  *  remarkable  singularity.' 

'  My  first  taking  to  imitating  (he  saya)  was  not  out  of  vanity 

•  It  is  proper  to  add,  as  one  of  the  instances  of  Pope's  tender  recollection  of  his 
friends,  one  of  his  most  active  virtues  through  life,  that  he  never  forgot  this  providential 
interposition  of  the  Abb^  Southcot,  and  twenty  jears  afterwards,  when  in  conversation, 
he  '  heard  of  a  vacant  abbe^'  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  France,  which  would  be  a 
most  desirable  establishment  for  Father  Southcot,  he  took  no  further  notice  of  the  matter 
on  the  spot ;  but  sent  a  letter  the  next  morning  to  Sir  Robert  Wafpole,  with  whom  he 
had  tlieu  some  degree  of  friendship,  and  begged  Jiim  to  write  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Fleu^y- 
to  get  the  abbey  for  Southcot. — Southcot  was  made  abbot.'  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
time  that  the  prime  minister  of  England  wrote  to  the  prime  minister  of  France,  to  pro- 
mote a  poor  Catholic  priest  i-^notbing  short  of  tlic  ardent  afid  affectionate  feelings  of 
Pope  could  have  suggested  the  project ;  nor  could  any  thing  but  the  regard  due  to  hii 
genius,  have  influenced  Sir  Robert  to  move  in  such  a  b\isiness. 
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but  bamility.  I  saw  how  defective  my  own  things  were,  and  ea^* 
deavoured  to  mend  my  manper  by  copying  good  strokes  from 
others/  It  was  this  circumstance  that  gave  Pope,  says  Spencei 
'  the  greatest  compass  in  imitating  styles  that  I  ever  knew  in  any 
^lau ;  and  he  had  this  partly  from  his  method  of  instructing  himself' 
after  he  was  out  of  the  hands  of  his  bad  masters^  which  was  at 
first  wholly  hy  imitation/  Pope's  first  epic  poem,  Alcander, 
was  a  curious  imitation-piece :  ^  I  endeavoured,'  said  he,  smiling, 
*  in  this  poem  to  collect  all  the  beauties  of  the  great  epic  writers 
into  one  piece ;  there  was  j^lil ton's  style  in  one  part  and  Cowley's 
in  another ;  here  the  style  of  Spenser  was  imitated,  and  there  of 
Statius ;    here  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  there  Ovid  and  Claudian/ 

The  precocity  of  intellect  displayed  hi  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  a 
work  replete  with  such  various  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  has 
often  excited  surprise.  The  truth  is,  that  our  young  poet  composed 
the  Art  of  Criticism  to  teach  himself  the  Art  of  Writiug ;  it  was 
done  in  what  he  calls  '  his  hard  reading  period,'  and  was  designed 
to  treasure  up  the  great  principles  of  criticism  which  he  had  ac- 
quired from  the  ^  best  critics,'  during  his  severe  noviciate.  Lady 
Mary^s  observation  on  it,  which  we  find  in  Spence,  is  as  flippant  as 
it  is  absurd :  *  I  admired,'  she  says,  ^  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  of  Criticism  at 
first  very  much,  because  I  had  not  then  read  any  of  the  ancient  critics, 
and  did  not  know  that  it  was  all  stolen.'  This  has  quite  the  air  of 
our  fashionable  criticism,  that  of  judging  an  author  by  qualities  in- 
dependent of  those  he  may  eminently  possess;  or  his  subject  require^ 
It  was  authority  and  experience,  not  invention  and  imagination, 
which  conferred  such  value  on  the  judgment  that  promulgated  the 
laws  of  criticism. 

From  constitutional  delicacy  the  habits  of  Pope  were  sedentary; 
and,  thrown  back  on  himself,  he  was  often  compelled  to  convert  his 
studies  into  bis  amusements.  It  perhaps  may  surprise  some  to  be 
told  that  he  was  singularly  skilful  in  Roman  antiquities.  The  reason 
.  he  has  given  for  having  applied  to  this  study  embraces  every  pursuit 
of  curious  knowledge.  There  is  no  one  study  (he  observed)  that  is 
not  capable  of  delighting  us  after  a  little  application  to  it.' — One 
present  added  *  how  true,  of  even  so  dry  a  one  as  that  of  antiquity  V 
— '  Yes,'  replied  Pope,  *  I  have  experienced  that  myself.  I  once 
got  deep  into  Graevius,  and  was  taken  greatly  with  it;  so  far  as  to 
write  a  treatise  in  Latin,  collected  from  the  writers  in  Graevius,  on 
the  <AA  buildings  of  Rome.  It  is  now  in  Lord  Oxford's  hands^ 
and  has  been  so  these  fifteen  years/  This  manuscript,  with  some 
others  of  Pope,  we  think  we  have  seen  in  the  Harleian  Collection. 

In  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts',  in  architecture — 
in  painting — ^in  drawing  and  design — ^in  picturesque  gardening 
— ^Pope  was  accomplished ;  and  there  are  bints  on  thos^  arts,  which 
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incidentally  dropped  from  him  in  conversation,  that  have  been  since 
adopted  by  the  professors  of  them.  On  the  art  in  which,  he  su- 
premely excelled,  he  delighted  to  communicate  knowledge;  his  do- 
mestic life  was  indeed  in  more  perfect  unison  with  his  poetical  cha- 
racter than  the  life  of  most  poets.  With  Pope  the  attention  to 
poetry  did  not  close  with  the  day,  nor  v.ould  he  trust  even  his 
chance-thoughts  only  to  memory.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  of 
these  communications,  for  young  poets,  who  aspire'  to  be  read  and 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

'  After  writing  a  poem  (said  Pope)  one  should  correct  it  all 
over  with  one  single  view  at  a  time.  Thus  for  language,  if  an 
elegy,  **  those  lines  are  very  good,  but  are  they  not  of  too  heroical 
a  strain?"  And  so  vice  versa.  It  appears  very  plain,  from  com- 
paring parallel  passages  touched  both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
that  Homer  did  this;  and  it  is  yet  plainer  that  Virgil  did  so,  from 
the  distinct  styles  he  uses  in  his  three  sorts  of  poems.  It  always 
answers  him ;  and  so  constant  an  effect  could  not  be  the  effect  of 
chance.' 

'  In  versification  there  is  a  sensible  difference  between  softness 
and  sweetness,  that  /  could  distinguish  from  a  boy.  Thus  on 
the  same  points  Dryden  will  be  found  to  be  softer,  and  Waller 
sweeter.  It  is  the  same  with  Ovid  and  Virgil ;  and  Virgil's  Eclogues, 
in  particular,  are  the  sweetest  poems  in  the  world.'  Blacklock 
observed,  the  sweetness  of  the  verse  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
proper  management  of  the  pauses;  softness  on  a  proper  intermix- 
ture of  the  vowels  and  consonants.  When  Pope  says,  that '  there 
is  a  sweetness  which  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  pastoral  ver- 
sification,' he  adds,  ^  the  fourth  and  Ji/ih  syllables  and  the  last  but 
two  are  chiefly  to  be  minded,  and  one  must  turn  each  line  over  in 
one's  head,  to  try  whether  they  go  right  or  not.' 

The  care  with  which  Pope  finished  his  finest  poems  gave  rise 
to  the  popular  notion,  that  they  were  the  slow  products  of  a 
phlegmatic  genius — ^an  opinion  we  now  discover  to  be  false ;  they 
were  written  in  heat,  corrected  at  leisure,  and  judged  by  the  ut- 
most severity  of  time. 

*  The  things  that  I  have  written  fastest  have  always  pleased  the  most. 
I  wrote  the  Essay  on  Criticism  fast;  for  I  had  digested  all  the  matters 
in  prose,  before  I  began  upon  it  in  verse.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  was 
written  fast;  all  the  machinery  was  added  afterwards;  and  the  makmg 
that  and  what  was  published  before  hit  so  well  together,  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  judgment  of  any  thing  I  ever  did.  I 
wrote  most  of  the  Iliad  fast ;  a  great  deal  of  it  on  journeys,  from  the 
little  pocket  Homer  on  that  shelf  there;  and  ofyen  forty  or  fifty  verses 
in  a  morning  in  bed.  The  Dunciad  cost  me  as  much  pains  as  any  thing 
I  ever  wrote.' 

Pope 
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Vope  tzhied  tiis  art  td  ^ch  perfection^  as  far  as  poetry  is  an  ^ 
art>  that  the  very  excellence  proved  injurious  to  bis  poeticaf  clia-s 
ntiiet;  it  inspired  despair,  and  bis  bafBed  rivals  fancied  they  liad 
broken  the  provoking  spell  by  declaring  it  to  be  nothing  but  A^il 
Tde  correctness  und  cfelicacy  of  his  taste,  and  the  vigour  of  lii^ 
judgment,  the  result  rather  than  the  act  of  reasoning;  his  pontic  et-^ 
pres^oh  aiKJ  his  Exquisite  versification;  those  lines  sirucl^  in  hiai 
mitit  with  such  wdghty  tniths  that  they  circulated  as  the  coin  of 
tfa^  people,  and  a^e  still  proverbial;  ancl  his  natural  manner  of 
thinking,  ido  pure  to  admit  of  the  false  sublime,  or  the  fabe  beau- 
tiful— all  was  resolved  by  Curl  and  Dennis  into  *  a  knack  of  rfaimkig  (' 
*  Poor  negroes  thus,  to  shew  their  burning  spite. 
To  cacodaeraons  iay,  they're — devilish  whiief' 
and  we  here  find  Lady  Mary,  in  one  of  her  cross  humours  with 
Pop^^  declaring  that  *  he  Wrote  verses  so  well  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  bringing  even  good  verses  into  disrepute  by  his  all  tune  and  ikf 
meaning/ 

Some  manuscript  letters  of  two  well-known  contemporaries  are 
now  before  us,  which  may  amuse  the  reader.  In  one  of  them,  Lord 
Hetvey,  whose  affectationandeffeminacy  of  taste  spoiled  an  elegant 
mind,  having  been  requested  by  Count  Algarotti  to  send  his  opi;- 
nions  on  our  best  English  poets,  has  used  a  remarkable  mode  of 
criticism,  by  conveying  it  in  the  postscript.  His  Lordship  evidently 
found  himself  in  a  great  embarrassment. 

*  I  forgot,  in  speai.kiRg  of  the  English  poets^  to  mention  Pope — but 
you  know  my  opinion  of  him  is,  that  when  other  people  think  for  him 
nobody  writes  better,  and  few  people  worse  when  he  thinks  for  himself/ 

The  other  is  from  Aaron  Hill  to  his  friend  M atlet :  it  is  marked 
with  his  usual  quaintness  and  egotism,  and  presenter  a  strange  conr 
fliet  of  inglination  and  conviction^  where  truth  Stands  miserably 
jammed  in  between  the  two.  We  can  only  afford  room  for  a  short 
extract. 

*  I  was  always' grfeved  to  ^nd  in  Mr,  Pope^  too  ikiidh  of  Mr.  Vope*  1 
love  to  start  the  man  behind  the  covert  of  his  sentiments,  but  can't  ea- 
dure  that  he  should  poke  himself y  at  eDery  turn^  betwixt  his  readers  and  his 
subject.  I  am  loth  to  be  content  with  barren  melody.  A  poet  should 
be  filled  with  greatness*  He  should  tune  his  passions  to  more  concord 
than  his  numbers,  and  inspire  ideas  which  are' tffhtable,  compassionate, 
and  manly — and  yet  these  frailties  charm  ioo!  and  soraetirtfed  so  power- 
fully by  the  magic  of  their  expression^  that  we  cannot,  without  pain,  com- 
pel ourselves  to  see  and  own  that  there  is  nothing  but  expression  in  them/ 

In  a  subsequent  passage  Hill  tells  his  friend,  that  ^  posterity  will , 
miss  a  social  glow  of  sweetness,  benevolence,  &c.  in  his  writings,' 
feelings  which  he  finely  describes,  as  '  spreading  a  poet  out  upon 
the  ages  that  come  after  him/     We  are  now  that  posterity,  and 
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inore  impartialjudgestlian  a  contemporary  who  had  seen  hi8  name 
in  the  Dunciad,  (a  circumstance  that  rankled  in  his  mind  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  existence);  and  we  can  testify  that  no  poet  has  Je ft  more 
frequent  memorials  of  '*  a  social  glow'  than  Pope ;  from  the  filial 
tenderness  '  rocking  the  cradle  bf  reposing  age/  to  the  affectionate 
address  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  where  the  melancholy 
mellifluence  of  the  numbers  accords  with  the  dignity  of  the  patriot 
and  the  poet. — But,  *  we  find  in  Mr.  Pope  too  much  of  Mr.  Pope' 
— of  his  domestic  amusements — his  friends — his  grotto — alas,  to  us 
these  personalities  are  delightful.  They  give  a  *  local  habitation* 
to  the  shade  of  the  poet,  and  admit  us  into  the  privacy  of  friendship. 
There  remains  one  more  point  on  which  we  would  willingly  say 
a  few  words  before  we  conclude  our  remarks. 

Pope  had  held  a  profitable  intercourse  with  the  elder  race  off  our 
native  bards ;  but  from  his  opinions,  it  is  clear,  that  his  classical 
taste  was  too  severe  for  his  pleasure ;  and  some  of  his  decisions 
respecting  the  highest  class  of  our  poets  will  be  considered  as 
lieresies  in  our  poetical  creed. 

He  was  ever  referring  to  the  pure  models  of  antiquity  fcfr 
the  rules  and  standards  of  poetic  excellence ;  but  in  his  day  there 
existed  no  other.  This  predilection  we  perceive  in  his  recommend- 
ing Spence  to  re-publish  Gorboduc  among  our  ancient  dramas. 
^  This  tragedy,'  said  he,  *  is  written  in  a  much  purer  style  than 
Shakspeare's  was  in  several  of  his  first  plays.  Sackville  imitates 
"Seneca's  tragedies  vfery  closely,  and  writes  without  affectation  and 
bombast ;  the  two  great  sins  of' our  old  tragic  writers.'  This  drama, 
which  also  met  with  the  approbation  of  Rymer,  a  stout  Aristotelian, 
is  moulded  on  the  classical  model,  and  even  servilely  introduces  the 
ancient  chorus ;  but  with  all  its  regularity,  correctness,  and  purity 
of  diction,  the  piece  drops  from  our  hands  a  dull  and  unimpassioned 
homily. 

But  what  are  we  to  conclude,  when  we  find  Pope  criticizing 
l>oth  Milton  and  Shakspeare  in  language  to  which  we  are  not  ac- 
customed ? — *  Milton's  style  in  his  Paradise  Lost  (he  says)  is  not 
natural;  'tis  an  exotic  style.  As  his  subject  lies  a  good  deal  out 
of  our  world,  it  has  a  particular  propriety  in  those  parts  of  the 
poem,  and  when  he  is  on  earth  describing  our  parents  in  Para- 
dise, you  see  he  uses  a  more  easy  and  natural  way  of  Writing.' 
And  again — '  the  high  style  that  is  affected  so  much  in  blank 
VEKSE  would  not  have  been  borne  even  in  Milton,  had  not  his  sub- 
ject turned  so  much  on  such  strange  out-of-the-world  things  as  it 
does.'  We  believe  that  Pope  had' no  ear  for  the  cadences  of  Mil- 
ton;' the  couplet  had  been  studied  so  exclusively,  that  the  infinite 
variety  of  metres  of  which  Gray  and  Collins,  and  others  of  our 
kter  poets,  have  so  happily  availed  themselves,  were  in  his  time 
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iilmost  forgotten  ;  the  fate  of  the  irregular  Pindarics  of  Covvte}'  had 
terrified  the  contemporaries  of  Pope. 

But  the  more  remarkable  opinion  of  Pope  concerns  Shakspearef« 
He  talks  of  '  Shakspeare's  stjie  as  the  style  of  a  had  age ;'  and 
says  that '  he  generally  used  to  stiffen  his  style  with  high  zcords  and 
metaphors  for  the  speeches  of  his  kings  and  great  men  ;  he  mistook 
it  for  a  mark  of  greatness.  This  is  strongest  in  his  e;nly  plays'; 
but  in  his  very  last,  his  Othello,  what  ^forced  language  has  he  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  duke  of  Venice:* 

This  classical  severity  of  taste,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
limited  to  style^  and  did  not  touch  any  of  the  vital  parts  of  the 
poetic  characters  of  the  two  master-spirits ;  nor  lias  Pope  shewn 
any  deficiency  of  sensibility  towards  our  elder  bards.  Chaucer  de- 
lighted him  as  an  exquisite  fabler,  and  painter  of  manners. — *  I 
read  Chaucer  still  (he  says)  with  as  much  pleasure  as  almost  any  of 
,our  poets.  He  is  a  master  of  manners,  of  description,  and  the 
Jirst  tale-teller  in  the  true  enlivened  natural  way^  For  Spenser, 
Pope  expresses  all  the  sympathy  of  a  true  poet. — *  After  reading 
a  canto  of  Spenser  two  or  three  days  ago  to  an  old  lady  between  se- 
venty and  eighty  years  of  age,  she  said  that  I  had  been  shewing  her 
a  gallery  of  pictures.  She  said  very  right;  there  is  something  in 
3penser  that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as  it  did  iD 
one's  youth.  I  read  the  Faerie  Queene  when  I  was  about  twelve, 
with  infinite  delight ;  and  I  think  it  gave  me  as  much  when  I  read 
it  over  about  a  year  or  two  ago.' — Yet  Pope  has  been  held  forth  to 
the  present  age  as  a  traducer  of  Spenser. 
,   But  we  forget  our  prescribed  limits, 

*  Sii\gula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore,' 
and  must,  however  reluctantly,  break  off. 

The  last  editor  of  Cliurchill  informs  us  that  this  poet  once  de- 
signed a  systematic  attack  on  Pope's  personal  and  poetical  charac- 
ter, which,  that  nothing  so  desirable  should  be  lost,  has  been  fully 
reserved  for  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Churchill  would 
rave  over  the  bottle  at  Pope,  and  regret  that  '  the  little  man  of 
Twitn'am'  was  not  alive,  that  *  he  might  have  a  struggle  with  him 
and  break  his  heart.'  In  a  letter  to  Wilkes  he  alludes  to  '  the  thun- 
derbolts he  vi^^  doubly  pointing  against  Pope;'  but  they  burst  on 
his  own  ill  fated  head  !  It  appears,  however,  that  Churchill,  when 
he  was  probably  recovering  from  the  maddening  effects  of  sudden 
popularity,  abandoned  his  foolrsh  design,  deeply  struck  by  that 
warmth  of  affection  with  which  Pope  regarded,  and  was  regarded 
in  his  turn  by  those  who  knew  him :  and  the  recanting  satirist  even 
suppressed  an  injurious  couplet  which  he  had  pointed  agaiqst  his 
poetic  character. 

Pope  wrought  to  its  last  perfection  the  classical  vein  of  English-^ 
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poetry ;  he  inherited,  it  is  true,  the  wealth  of  his  predecessors,  bat 
the  splendour  of  his  aiBuence  was  his  own.  Whenever  any  class,  or 
any  form  of  literature  has  touched  its  meridian,  Art  is  left  without 
pix>gre8sive  power ;  there  are  no  longer  in^entor»  or  improvers  ;  ex* 
<:ellence  is  neutralised  by  excellence^  and  hence  a  period  of  lan- 
guor succeeds  a  period  of  glory.  At  such  a  crisis  we  return  to  old 
neglected  tastes,  or  vre  acquire  new  ones  which  in  their  turn  will 
become  old;  and  it  is  at  this  critical  period  that  we  discover  new 
concurrents  depreciating  a  legitimate  and  established  genius  whom 
they  cannot  rival,  and  finally  practising  the  democratic  and  despe- 
rate art»  of  a  literary  Ostracism.  In  vain,  however,  would  the 
populace  of  poets  estrange  themselves  from  Pope,  and  teach  that 
he  is  deficient  in  imagination  and  passion,  because,  in  early  youth-— 
*  He  stoop'd  fo  truth,  and  moralised  his  song/ 
It  isf  not  I  the  shadows  of  the  imaigination  and  the  spectres  of 
the  passictis  only  which  are  concerned  in  our  poetic  pleasures* ; 
other  sources  must  be  opened,  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  the 
pride  of  the  Muse ;  and  to  instruct  and  reform,  as  Well  as  to  delight 
the  world  by  the  charm  of  verse,  is  only  to  ^  reassert  her  ancient 
prerogative,'  and  to  vindicate  her  glory^  A  master*>poet  must  live 
with  the  language  in  which  he  has  written^  for  his  qualities  are  in* 
berent,  and  independent  of  periodical  tastes.  The  poet  of  our  agey 
as  well  as  of  ou^r  youth,  is  one  on  whom  our  experience  is  perpetu-^ 
aliy  conferring  a  new  value ;  and  Time,  who  will  injure  so  many  of 
our  poets,  will  but  confirm  the  immortality  of  Pope.. 


Art.  VI. — I .  An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine.    8vo.  London.    18  If?^ 
2.  Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany.     By  T.  Hodgskin,  Esq. 

« vols.  Bvo.     Edinburgh.     1820. 
S.  A  View  of  the  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Statistics,  and  State 

of  Society  of  Germany,  and  Paris  of  Holland  and  France; 

taken  during  a  Journey  through  those  Countries,  in  1 8  J  9.     By 

William  Jacobs  Esq.  t.R.S.     4to.  pp.  454.     London.     i82a 

4.  Die  mchtigsten  Leben  Momente  Karl  Ludwig  Sands  aus 
Wunsiedel.     Nurnberg. 

5.  Memoirs  of  Charles  Lewis  Sand,  including  a  Narrative  of  the 
Circumstances  attending  the  Death  of  Augustus  von  Kotzebue^ 
Also  a  Defence  of  the  German  Universities.     London.    1820* 

i4  FTER  the  turbulent  years  which  the  world  has  lately  wit- 
nessed, a  period  of  fierce  contention  and  discord  which  has» 
seldom  been  equalled,  it  is  grievous  to  reflect,  that  the  example  of 
France,  instead  of  holding  out  a  beacon  to  other  nations;  shc^Id 
appear  still  to  operate  as  an  excitement  to  revolt,  add  that,  amidst 
the  general  restlessness  which  pervades  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
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the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  globe,  that  country  should  not  bctre 
escaped  from  contagion,  which  hitlierto  had  exhibited  po  symp- 
toms of  the  kind.  In  the  course  of  our  observations,  we  shall 
end^vour  to  point  out  the  causes  which  may  have  led  to  this 
«tate  of  things — our  business,  at  present,  is  tp  shew  its  existence. 

A  warmth  of  heart,  an  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  a  kindness  of  dis- 
position, which  attaches  the  more  strongly  the  more  it  is  known, 
u  perseverance  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  a  general  honesty  in  all 
their  dealings  with  mankind,  render  the  inhabitants  of  that  ex^ 
tensive  assemblage  of  states  which  Germany  comprizes,  as  a  body, 
one  of  the  most  estimable  people  upon  earth.  But  these  very 
qualities  which  we  so  much  admire  are  liable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  perverted  in  the  most  mischievous  manner.  ITie  sincerity  of 
the  Germans  exposes  them  to  be  the  dupes  of  others  to  a  dangerous 
degree ;  their  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  evaporate  in  absurd  projects, 
and  their  perseverance  to  degenerate  into  obstinacy.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  the  elements  to  the  different  powers  of  Europe  most 
competent  to  wield  them,  a  writer  of  some  celebrity  among  the 
Germans  has  given  to  the  English  the  empire  of  the  seas ;  to  the 
French  that  of  the  land;  and  to  his  countrymen  the  dominion  of 
the  air;  and  certainly,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  characterise 
tics  is  a  tendency  to  speculation  rather  than  to  action ,  The  com«- 
-posure  and  secrecy  of  debate  on  grievances  suit  the  genius  of  the 
-German  better  than  any  sudden  exertion  for  their  removal.  His 
imagination  dwells  with  delight  on  gloom  and  mystery  to  the  neg- 
lect of  all  its  gayer  and  more  airy  fancies,  whilst  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  with  which  his  bosom  may  be  stored  is  apt  to  turn  to  a 
mixture  of  ferocity  and  sentiment  extremely  disgusting.  Hence 
this  country  has  at  all  times  been  fertile  in  secret  and  peculiar  as- 
sociations, into  which  its  natives  have  entered  with  an  enthusiasm 
totally  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  which  is  parti- 
cularly striking  when  contrasted  with  the  unfitness  for  all  hidden 
plots  and  conspiracies  which  has  b^^n  remarked  in  their  peigHv 
bours  the  Frepph, 

To  that  most  ancient  of  all  secret  associations,  Free-Masonry, 
succeeded  those  which  combined  for  religious  purposes.  These 
again  were  followed  by  the  Secret  Tribunal  and  the  lllumi- 
nati,  under  their  several  denominations.  And  thus,  in  tracing 
■  the  history  of  these  societies,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  ^  that 
the  Tugendbund  of  the  present  day,  and  others  of  a  similar 
description,  in  Germany,  are  only  branches  from  the  same  stock, 
-and  derive  their  origin  from  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  ia 
generally  supposed.  They  were  formed  in  the  outset  for  pur- 
poses purely  patriotic,  but  have  since  assumed  a  very  different 
complexion.    It  must  pot  however  be  imagiped  t^at  the  different 
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atsotciated  bodies  which  we  have  thus  briefly  recapilulated  were 
all  equally  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  community;  for  the  most 
part,  they  appear  to  owe  their  existence  to  the  pure  love  of  mys- 
tery and  mysterious  union.  Some,  as  the  Moravians,  met  toger 
ther  for  motives  simply  religious;  others  for  philosophical  object^ 
as  the  Alchemists,  and  those  who,  with  the  Rosicrucians,  dealt 
in. the  occult  sciences.  Amongst  the  Illuminati,  it  is  true,  al- 
though the  greater  part  were  Mystics  and  Visionaries,  like  Jacob 
Bellmen  and  Swedenborg,  *  there  appears  to  have  been  a  class 
.whose  ultimate  object  was  political  power ;  and  the  equality  in- 
troduced by  the  institutions  of  Free-Masonry  has  certainly  had  a 
tendeucy  to  encourage  the  democratic  spirit. 

It  would  be  equally  unjust  also  to  confound  with  that  love  of 
mystery  which  we  have  remarked  among  the  Germans  that  readi- 
ness to  embark  in  plots  and  conspiracies  for  which  the  people  of 
the  south  of  Europe  have  always  been  distinguished.  They 
proceed  altogether  from  opposite  qualities.  In  the  one  case, 
from  a  restless  and  designing  turn  of  mind;  in  the  other,  from  an 
inert  and  irresolute  disposition.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  lite- 
rature of  Germany  are,  in  our  opinion,  appreciated  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  this  country.  The  one  is  undervalued,  the  other  little 
known.  Disconcerted  as  we  may  reasonably  be  by  their  phlegm 
and  supineness,  the  worth  which  lies  beneath  escapes  our  obser- 
vation, and  when  fatigued  by  the  length,  or  disgusted  by  the  senti- 
ment of  their  compositions,  due  weight  is  not  given  to  their  in- 
trinsic value. 

Our  anonymous  author  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under 
the  influence  of  similar  impressions.  He  has  related  indeed,  in 
a  very  lively  and  entertaining  manner,  all  that  he  observed  during 
'An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine;'  his  descriptions  are  picturesque, 
-and  his  style  of  writing  agreeable ;  but  the  opinions  formed  from 
^so  hasty  a  glance  must  in  their  nature  be  extremely  imperfect, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  carelessness  shewn  in  the  composition 
of  his  letters  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  certain  words^  (such  as 
*  burly,'  '  quaint,'  &c.)  which  are  applied  to  various  subjeicts  with 
out  much  discrimination. 

The  failings  displayed  by  Mr.  Hodgskin  in  his  Travels  through 
the  North  of  Germany  are  by  no  means  of  so  venial  a  descrip- 
tion. He  is  a  crazy  philosopher  of  the  modem  school ;  gifted 
with  all  the  '  shallow  plausibility'  of  candour  and  philanthrophy 
which  belongs  to  the  patriots  of  the  present  day.  Every  page  of 
his  book  teems  with  hacknied  and  venomous  abuse  of  kings,  go- 
vernments, and  standing  armies;  and  whilst  he  libels  without 
stint  or  shame  the  institutions  of  his  own  country,  and  vents  his 
impotent  indignation  against  every  thing  established  either  at 
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bproe  or  &broft(]^  he  tells  us  that  '  at  Dresden  he  was  considered 
a  Candid!*  which  we  apprehend  to  be  the  new  name  for  a  Ra- 
dical Reformer. 

As  an  author  his  execution  is  as  humble  as  the  pretensions 
which  he  announces  in  his  preface :  nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more 
deplorable  than  his  attempts  at  fine  writingi  or  more  sickening 
than  the  absurd  reflections  in  which  he  indulges  on  every  incident 
•  however  trivial.  And  yet  we  are  not  altogether  without  obligation 
to  Mr.  Hodgskin — his  narrative,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  has 
occasionally  amused  us;  we  like  his  activity  and  early  rising,  and 
cah  almost  pardon  him,  whilst  trudging  his  thirty-five  or  fortjf 
miles  per  day,  and,  *  enlivening  his  solitude  with  flinging  stones  at 
the  village  curs/  for  thinking  (as  he  probably  does)  that  if  things 
were  moulded  according  to  his  fashion,  in  *  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds,'  no  intelligent  traveller  like  himself  would  be  com- 
pelled to  go  on  foot.  The  public  grievances  which  he  longs  so 
ardently  to  redress  seem  to  rise  before  him  in  proportion  to  the 
tedium  of  his  day's  journey,  and  we  think  that  we  perceive — that— ^ 
*  As  his  vigour  weaker  waxes, 
He  d ns  all  ministers  and  taxes.* 

Mr.  Jacobus  volume  will,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  title, 
be  more  interesting  to  the  agriculturist  than  to  any  other  class  of 
readers.  He  appears  to  have  traversed  the  countries  he  visited 
with  the  eye  of  a  farmer,  and  he  has  collected,  with  some  degree 
of  care,  much  useful  information  relative  to  the  husbandry,  a9 
]kveU  as  to  the  manufactures  of'  Germany.  His  observations  on 
the  state  of  society,  and  the  political  signs  in  the  German  he- 
miq>faere,  are  free  of  all  taint  from  the  modem  school  of  phu 
losophy,  and  bespeak  him  to  be  an  intelligent,  sound-headed| 
and,  what  is  better  than  all,  sound-hearted  man. 

Madame  de  Stael's  sensations  on  crossing  the  Rhine  are  given 
with  peculiar  elegance  and  beauty.  From  the  circumstances 
under  which  she  was  placed,  they  were  naturally  tinged  with  a 
gloom,  which  iniparted  new  silence  and  repose  to  the  region 
she  was  entering,  and  '  shed  a  browner  horror  over  the  woods,' 
whose  romantic  history  appears  so  powerfully  to  have  captivated 
her  imagination.  The  author  of  the  first  work  on  our  list  comes 
to  the  subject  with  calmer  feelings,  though  equally  sensible  of 
the  transition.  *  It  is  difficult,  (he  saya)  to  describe  the  change 
of  character  which  many  features  of  the  scene  present  on  arriving 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  You  appear  in  another  world 
as  you  touch  the  commencement  of  the  sandy  plains,  which  seem 
to  assure  you  you  are  in  Germany.' 

This  contrast,  however,  is  perceptible  in  the  transition  from 
mof e  than  one  of  the  countries  which  border  upon  each  other  :— 
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{t  is  fUikin^ly  observable  in  crossing  firom  Zealai^d  intp  Scisuiiaf 
aiici  somethid^  very  ^ik^  it  we  must  all  have  wittiessed  on  regaia- 
ing  our  own  chores  after  a  residence  of  any  duration  in  France* 
After  all,  any  reaspning  founded  on  such  coinparisons  mifst  be 
^xtreif^ely  fallacious*  The  change  ipay  sometiines  be  decidedly 
for  the  better,  but  yet  the  state  of  oiir  feelipgs  yirill  not  suffer  us 
to  allow  it,-:— whilst,  <^"  the  other  hand^  the  j^ratiiication  which 
novelty  never  fails  to  afford  may  lead  us  to  see  beauty  and  adyjiiir 
tages  in  a  state  of  things  much  inferior  to  that  we  had  quitted. 

A  Noble  bard  of  ours^  albeit  unused  to  the  cheerful  mood,  h^s 
painted  the  peasantry  on  tl>e  banks  of  the  Rhin^  ais  a  race  *  with 
faces  happy  as  the  scene :'  our  present  traveller,  however,  find? 
their  ^  looks  sallow  and  unhealthy ;'  which  he  attributes  to  '  th'e 
quantities  of  sour  black  bread  which  they  devour,  and  to  indul- 
gence in  unwholesome  beverages.'  From  such  opportunities  of 
pbservation  as  \ve  have  enjoyed,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  poet,  and  proupunce  that  ther^  is  an  air  pf  content^ 
^  primitive  simplicity  and  civility  of  manner,  belonging  to  them^ 
which  perfectly,  harmqnizes  with  the  richness  of  the  scene.  The 
household  comforts,  which  we  £nd  it  stated  '  the  peasant  may 
be  injclined  to  neglect  from  a  preference  to  externals  in  dress/ 
isue  qot  always  within  his  grasp.  The  farmer  is,  generally  speak* 
|ng,  in  good  circumstances,  as  the  land  (in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many especially)  is  turned  to  the  best  account  i  but  the  cultivators 
of  vineyards  are  commonly  poor,  since  the  proauce  of  theiF  labours 
must  always  be  precarious,  and  they  seldom  lay  by  against  a  bad 
ffeason  the  superfluities  of  the  good. 

"  A  lapdlord'  of  an  inn  is  everywhere  an  important  persoti^e; 
from  f  mine  host  of  the  Garter^  to  Boniface  and  his  compeers 
of  later  date.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  still  more  so  in 
tlie  Tyrol,  their  consequence  receives  a  great  increase  from  much 
pf  the  country  traffic  falling  into  their  hands ;  and  there  is  some<- 
thing  extremely  amusing  in  the  stateliness  and  solemnity  with  which 
they  v^ve  described  as  dispensing  the  honours  of  the  table  iPhdtef 

[  In  spite  of  the  unfashionable  season,  a  pretty  nun^erous  party  asr 
^embled  at  thp  table  d'h6te,  headed,  as  usual,  by  the  subsitantial  Iknd* 
16r;3  and  his  pretty  wife,  who  fed  daintily,  and  looked  and  talked  softly 
\o  the  admiring  convives.  Hec  spouse  was  a  complete  German  host, 
dignified,  bulky,  and  stupid.  On  discovering  my  country,  he  recounted 
a  long  list  of  Englishmen  who  had  lately  visitqd  Qaden :  but  who  might 
as  well  have  been  HJndoo|,  for  any  indication  of  their  country  conveyed 
by  the  names  the  gpojl  host  assigpe^  thcjtn*  They  wece  all,  however, 
either  lord*  or  vomehme  teute  (people  of  distinction) ;  but  as  to  most  of 
fhem  b^rem^rke<|,  wijh  some  surprise,  '*  <Sie  macA/fit  tncht  vkk  Qftf- 
ifvamie,  nicht  viele  pomp**  they  did  not  spend  a  great  deal,  or  mal^e  much 
^0W|  fi  circymsti^HcQ'^'hich  seemed  not  to  acpord  witb  his  i^otjops  of 
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A  MUord  Anghtts.  A  Oerniftn  bost  presides  9t  the  table  d'fafite,  cartes 
th/e  dashes,  and  dispenses  his  politenesses  to  the  guests  with  H  sort  of  taci-r 
jturn  dignity  which  is  sofpetimes  highly  aniusing.  The  subaltern  offi« 
cers,  arid  other  regular  frequenters  of  tbe  table,  court  his  conversation, 
.and  are  pleased  to  be  well  with  this  important  piersonage— -generally  a 
well  fed  portly  man,  who,  especially  if  he  happen  to  be  a  slate  employ^^ 
as  Mr.  Ppstmaster  of  the  station,  is  well  wrapp<ed  up  jp  fat  official  self- 
con^placency.  His  eldest  son  has,  perhaps,  held  a  commission  in  the 
Jirmy — Mrs.  Postmistress  has  been,  or  is  yet  a  beauty — or  he  has  a  fine 
family  of  little  ones,  who,  in  such  case,  frequently  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
saloon,  and  whom  1  have  seen  appear  in  their  best  dresses  ^f^er  dinner, 
as  if  thetr  company  must  be  as  interesting  to  the  guests  as  that  of  the 
jchildren  of  a  friend.  If  the  sops  and  daughters  dine  at  table,  they  gene- 
rally occupy,  with  their  visitors,  the  best  places  round  papa  and  inamm^ 
— rarely  offering  civility  to  any  one,  rather  declining  intercourse,  talking 
easy  among  themselves,  and  showing,  by  their  whole  deportment,  that 
they  consider  themselves  to  the  full  the  equals  of  papa's  guests.  One 
of  the  sons  frequently  holds  the  office  of  Herr  Ober  Keller,  (Mr.  Upper 
Waiter,) — the  Germans  never  cheating  this  useful  personage  of  his  title 
— who,  after  waiting  upon  his  sisters  and  their  beaux,  in  common  with 
the  company,  during  dinner,  I  have  seen  resign  his  official  napkin,  and 
take  a  hand  at  whist  with  the  family  friends,  which  he  would  ppt  lay 
down  though  the  bells  rang,  and  *'  Herr  Keller**  resounded  from  all 
corners  of  the  inn.  I  have  not  often  met  with  any  thing  like  real  ciyir 
lity  in  a  German  inn/ — p.  208 — 211. 

The  Herr  Keller  here  appears  the  most  defective  part  of  th^ 
establishment^  for  his  amusements  speak  him  more  of  the  Knight 
Templar  than  the  waiter ;  but  we  are  spoiled  in  this  country  by 
the  civility  and  attention  of  our  tavern  and  shop-keepers^  and  we^ 
shall  be  uniformly  disappointed  if  we  expect  to  meet  with  the  same 
elsewhere.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  careless  indifference  of  a 
Parisian  tradesman  with  the  obliging  readiness  of  a  London  shop- 
keeper— the  patience  with  which  the  one  produces  to  his  cust 
tomers  the  various  contents  of  his  warehouse  with  the  disregard 
which  the  other  almost  invariably  testifies.  Go  still  farther,  and 
take  up  your  quarter  in  an  American  inp.  The  landlord  there^ 
with  all  the  means  of  accommodation  in  his  power,  will  be  found 
a  still  more  intractable  and  insolent  beipg  ;  his  guests  are  only  to 
be  gratified  in  their  wishes  according  tp  his  received  notipos  of 
equality  and  independence,  nor  will  any  superiority  in  pecuniary 
means  be  admitted  as  a  claim  to  peculiqr  comfort^.' 

^  There  is  an  almost  unvarying  uniformity  of  character  in  the  Rhine, 
scenery.  The  villages  and  towns,  with  a  blue  slated  look,  and  half 
constructed  of  the  slate  which  abounds  in  the  mountains,  stand  thickly 
at  their  base  washed  by  the  river.  A  narrow  valley  invariably  opens 
behind  them,  out  of  which  a  little  stream  or  river  finds  its  way  through 
the  village  into  the  Rhine,  while  the  ruins  of  the  old^ignoria)  chateau 
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are  perched  on  the  vine-covered  mountelD  above.  Iromediatelj  b^ 
neath  is.  tlie  town  or  village,  once  inhabited  by  the  knights'  dependant^ 
and  now  by  the  peasant  proj)netors  of  a  few  acres  of  the  precioiw 
vineyard.  The  churches  and  walls  of  the  town  often  appear  nearly  a^ 
ancient  as  the  old  towers  on  the  mountains.  They  have  no  architec- 
tural beauty,  but  present  generally  plain  round  or  octagon  turrets  and 
square  massive  walls,  with  a  grotesque  melange  of  slated  pinnacles, 
minarets,  and  spires,  which  give  the  general  character  of  the  massy 
Saxon  foundation,  embellished  by  a  quaint  detailed  gothic  of  later 
date.  You  can  easily  conceive  the  singular  and  interesting  character 
which  the  scene  acquires  from  these  well  preserved  vestiges  of  the  days 
of  knighthood.  How  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  their  rudeness,  their  bar- 
.barity,  and  ferocity,  the  memorials  of  these  our  unpolished,  ancestor^ 
take  a  hold  on  the  imagination  perhaps  even  stronger  than  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  chaste  relics  of  their  classical  predecessors?  If  you 
will  be  frank,  you  will  confess  that,  in  spite  of  school  prejudices,  and 
Addfson,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  you  care  more  about  a  gothic 
tower  than  a  Roman  pavement,  and  that  the  gloomy  vaults  of  a  gothic 
jcathedral  inspire  you  with  a  stronger  interest  than  the  chaste  pillars  of 

a  temple.     You  know  our  friend insists  that  the  dark  ages 

ought  to  be  called  "  the  light:*'  but  without  quite  going  this  length,  wp 
are  unquestionably  beginning  to  think  the  mailed  heroes  of  chivalry 
fine  gallant  fellows,  and  their  mistresses  nearly  as  peerless  and  as  inte- 
(resting  as  the  Helens,  the  Andromaches,  and  the  Didos,  who  used 
to  monopolize  all  admiration.  The  associations  of  the  classical  age.s 
are,  in  fact,  now  growing  dim  and  obsolete.  They  relate  to  a  people 
whose  grandeur  and  refinement  we  must  admire,  but  who  belong  to  au 
age  with  which  we  have  nothing  in  common,  neither  religion,  ancestry, 
nor  habits.  But  the  more  powerful  cause  is  probably  the  highly  co- 
loured contrast  which  the  rude  manners  of  the  days  of  chivalry  present 
to  the  refined  systems  of  modem  society — a  contrast  which  exists  in  n 
much  less  striking  degree  between  the  modern  and  classical  times.  The 
ilomans  and  the  Greeks  were  great  and  polished  nations  like  ourselves 
— with  wise  governments,  refined  institutions,  and  settled  social  s^'stems, 
like  our  own.  There  is  nothing  rorhantic  in  such  a  state  of  society ; 
and  its  relics  of  magnificence  only  come  -near  to  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  observing  daily  in  our  own  productions.  But  when  we  want, 
for  the  sake  of  poetical  interest,  something  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  common-place  refinement  and  every-day  luxury  of  our  own  ultrd" 
civilized  system,  the  wild  legends,  the  massy  piles,  the  savage  life,  and 
the  dark  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages  at  once  present  themselves  to 
the  imagination.' — pp.  446 — 449- 

Every  castle  on  the  Rhine  has  its  peculiar  tradition,  and  many 
>of  the  mountains  and  rocks  along  its  banks  have  some  romantic 
story  connected  with  them.  One  or  two  are  here  given,  and  in 
ihe  Common  Guide  for  Travellers  along  this  tract  of  country, 
^ill  he  found  several  others,  whose  beauties  are  worth  preserving 
jn  a  more  enlarged  shape.  The  castle  at  Baden  is  remarkable 
1  for 
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for  iu  subterraneous  vaults^  to  which  are  aacribed  an  interest 
arising  from  a  different  source.  They  are  said  to  have  been  th^ 
seat  of  one  of  thpse  terrific  institutions — the  Secret  Tribunal-^ 
ft  species  of  Inquisition  which  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  should 
ever  have  existed  in  any  country,  but  which  was  allowed  to  exe-^ 
cute  the  tremendous  powers  which  it  assumed  to  itself  through-^ 
out  Germany,  until  its  cruelties  and  injustice  provoked  a  combi- 
nation to  repress  its  enormities  ;  and  on  the  introduction  by 
Charles  V.  of  a  new  criminal  code,  the  court  gradually  fell  into 
disuse. 

*  The  Holy  Vehm^  or  Bloody  League,  was  a  mysterious  tribunal,  which 
l&xisted,  originally,  in  Westphalia, and  from  thence  spread  itself  through*- 
out  Germany,  It  was  also  called  Frei  Gericht\  (Free  Tribunal,)  and 
the  place  of  its  sittings,  Frei  Stuhl,  (Free  Chair,) — and  it  is  not  uncom*> 
fflon  in  Germany  to  meet  with  a  district  (like  that  I  have  mentioned 
near  Hanau)  which  still  bears  the  name  of- Frei  Gericht,  derived  from 
this  source.  The  greatest  secrecy  pervaded  their  proceedings  ;  all  that 
was  known  of  them  was  arbitrary,  bloody,  and  terrific.  The  members 
of  a  tribunal  consisted  of  a  supreme  Judge,  or  Stvhlgraf,  and  at  least 
fourteen  assistants,  or  free  assessors,  (Frei  sckopper,)  composed  of  ali 
ranks,  princes,  nobility,  and  citizens — every  one  being  eager  to  shield 
himself  from  the  terrors  of  the  tribunal  by  becoming  a  member.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  tribunal  was  in  its  most  daring  power, 
there  were  about  100,000  free  judges  in  Germany.  The  judges,  who 
ordinarily  went  by  the  name  of  the  wissenden,  (the  knoxving  or  initiated,) 
recognized  each  other  by  a  sign,  discoverable  by  none  but  the  frater- 
nity. The  court  was  thus  the  powerful  instrument  of  ambition,  private 
malice,  and  oppression.  No  one  knew  his  accuser  or  his  judge — both 
might  be  his  neighbour  or  seeming  friend.  On  their  initiation,  the 
members  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  bring  all  bcr 
fore  the  tribunals  that  deserved  punishment,  respecting  neither  friends 
nor  relations ;  or,  in  the  words  of  th'eir  terrible  oath,  to  "  uphold  ani 
conceal  the  Holy  Vehm,  before  wife  and  child,  before  father  and 
mother,  before  sister  and  brother,  before  fire  and  wind,  all  that  the  sun 
shineth  on  and  the  rain  wetteth,  before  all  that  floats  between  heaVen 
and  earth." 

*  The  proceedings,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  very  summary. — The 
officers  of  the  tribunal  stole  in  the  night  to  a  castle  or  a  town,  and  af? 
fixed  on  the  gates  a  judicial  summons  to  this  prince  or  that  citizen  to 
appear  at  the  Frei  Stuhl,at  a  given  time  and  place,  to  be  examined  on 
a  given  matter.  If  the  summons  was  repeated  three  times,  without 
effect,  the  accused  was  condemned  par  contumacey  once  more  sum« 
moned — and  if  that  proved  fruitless,  outlawed  and  hanged  by  the 
Toad-side  whenever  caught*  If  he  resisted,  he  was  bored  through  the 
body,  bound  to  the  tree,  and  left  with  the  executioner's  knife  sticking 
by  him,  to  show  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  a  convict  of  the  Frei 
Gericht.  The  tribunal  used  to  assemble'  at  midnight  in  the  churchy- 
yard  of  the  place  where  they  intended  to  hold  a  sitting.    At  break  of 
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dty,  dieTiBging  of  die  Mis  announced  to  tbe  inhabitents  tbe  presence 
of  these  fonnidable  visitors.  All  were  obliged  to  assemble  in  an  open 
field,  sitting  down  in  a  circle,  in  tbe  middle  of  which  sat  tbe  President 
and  Judges  of  the  TribunaJ-r-the  insigma  of  a  sword  and  rope  before 
them.  When  any  one  of  bad  repnitation  appeared  in  the  circle,  one  of 
the  judges  would  step  up  to  hiip,  and  touching  him  with  his  white  stafft 
say  to  him — "  Friendy  there  is  as  good  bread  to  be  eaten  elsemliere  as  here/' 
If  the  conscience  of  tbe  person  was  so  clear  that  be  did  not  choose  to 
take  the  bint  apd  go  away,  he  might  sit  still  and  run  the  chance  of  ac* 
cusation ;  but  it  was  generally  more  prudent  to  decamp.  When  the 
judge  touched  any  one  three  times  with  the  formidable  white  wand,  it 
was  a  signal  that  he  was  a  hapless  convict  already  secretly  accused  and 
convicted;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  hanging  him  at  the  next  tree  or 
beam  which  presented  itself.  This  was  the  invariable  punishment  of 
criounals  of  all  ranks ;  although  now  it  is  out  of  use  in  Germany,  and 
the  meanest  criminals  have  the  honour  of  decapitation.  The  youngest 
judge  generally  performed  the  office,  which  was  managed  with  so  much 
secrecy  that  the  hangman  was  rarely  known.  The  crimes  taken  cogni* 
zaiice  of  by  the  Vehm  Gericht,  were  chiefly  heresy,  infidelity,  sacrilege, 
high  treason,  murder,  incendiarism,  rapes,  robbery,  and  contumacy  to 
;the  tribu  nal,  its  j  udges  and  messengers.' — pp.  2 1 9-^?22, 

But  in  addition  to  her  rocks  and  her  castles,  many  of  the 
extensive  >¥Ooded  tracts  of  Germany  possess  an  historical  and 
traditionary  interest,  which  is  powerfully  felt  by  their  present  in- 
habitants. The  Bl^k  Forest,  a  portiop  of  the  Sylvia  Hercynia, 
has  its  fabled  jteirors ;  and  the  Odenwald,  or  wood  of  Odin — is 
«tiU  looked  upon  io  some  degree  as  a  haunted  region  where 
'  strange  noiseis  are  heard  on  the  eve  of  battles,  aind  where  the 
approach  of  war  is  announced  by  the  wild  Js^er,  who  is  seen 
traversing  the  air  with  noisy  armament  in  his  flight  from  one 
ruined  castle  to  another. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  picturesque  effect  in  the  following  de* 
scnption  of  the  district  of  which  we  are  speaking. — 

^  After  proceeding  up  the  valley  for  some  distance,  we  crossed  tbe 
fields,  gradually  ascending  a  hill,  from  whence  the  wild,  rich  scenes  of 
:^he  Odenwald,  with  their  forests  and  mountains,  lay  before  us  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  We  appeared  now  in  an  entirely  new  world.  The 
interminable  plain  of  sands  and  fir  forests  stretching  on  the  west  side  of 
tbeBerg-strasse  mountains,  now  gave  place  to  a  rich  diversified  scene — 
presenting  a  continual  succession  of  abrupt  moiintajn  and  dale,  foies( 
and  com  country.  With  all  its  cultivated  fertility,  the  nigged  n)oun-;> 
tains,  the  luxnriancie  of  the  beech  forea^ts  which  cover  them,  the  massps 
pf  granite  stuck  in  the  slopes  of  every  hill,  and  the  rough  rocky  roadf 
impassable  to  any  but  pedestrians,  give  an  air  of  sequestered  wildfiesy 
4jo  the  country  which  adds  much  to  its  interest.  The  whole  scene  for 
thirty  miles  each  way  has  the  air  of  a  chaos  of  hills  thrown  one  ag^nst 
/Miother  in  picturesque  irregularity.    The  valleys  between  thepi  ar^ 
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deep  hnd  romantic — dotted  with  spires  and  smoking  villages,  whose  pas^ 
til  res  iCiid  orchards  are  watered  by  streams  from  the  mountains  which 
find  a  rambling  passage  through  the  valleys  towards  the  Rhine/ 

•  Our  walk  lay  through  sCenefy  of  the  same  description  as  the  day  fee- 
fore;  along  a  rough,  irregulat  path,  ascending  and  descending;  winding, 
through  wootls  of  beech,  or  rich  orchards ;  and  at  the  brow  of  a  hiM 
occasionally  agreeably  surprised  by  a  picturesque  village  lying  imme- 
diately belieath  tis^  The  village  stream,  after  being  conducted  with 
much  management  through  artificial  sluices  and  troughs  far  above  its 
bed,  frequently  turfis  a  gigantic,  rude  mill-wheel,  of  a  consfruetiol^' 
more  picturesqiie  than  ingenious.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  still 
chequered  with  masses  of  granite,  of  all  shapes,  and  immense  size  ^ 
sometimes  lying  so  thick  as  to  form  a  sort  ot  sea  of  rock  ;  at  others 
scattered  here  and  (here  )n  the  Corn-fields.  In  the  woods  of  tall  young 
beec'h^  where  the  grey  masses  are  not  less  frequent,  and  covered  with 
green  moss,  their  appearance  is  still  more  striking. — pj^.  130--»13£. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  Weimar,  which  Ims  some  peculiar  acif- 
Tantaged  in  its  litei^afy  circle,  the  society  of  a  small  German  court 
does  not  hold  out  any  thing  very  lively  or  ifntellectual ;  its  chief 
merit  appears  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  every  thing  which  re- 
sembles pretensioi>y  and  of  all  dread  lesf  the  repiftati^n  for 
cleverness  should  be  tarfiished  by  failure.  In  this  country,  where 
v^it  and  talent  abound,  an  assemblage  of  beaux  esprits  by  na 
means  ensiires  a  quick  flow  of  conversation;;  ai^  a  very  dull 
evening  is  often  the  result  of  a  re-union  of  the  choicest  materials. 
Madame  de  Stael  describes  the  German  \^omen  as  for  the  most 
part  less  timid  than  the  English,  and  states  that  it  is  perceptible 
how  little  they  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  men  superior  to 
themselves,  or  of  wh6se  judgment  they  entertain  apprehension. 
Our  author  speaks  of  thetn  as  too  lowly  and  obsequious ;  and 
complains  of  the  want  of  respect  or  gallantry  with  which  they  are 
treated.  Of  external  forms  of  civiHty,  there  is  Certainly  no  latky 
but  the  sentimental  enthusiasm  which  animates  the  female  race 
in  Germany  may  be  somewhat  too  ftiuch  at  variance  with  the 
boisterous  amusements  of  the  male  part  of  the  creation,  whose 
chief  delight  consists  in  breaking  and  training  Humefous  studs  of 
horses. 

Our  traveller  foQnd  th6  society  dt  Stutgard  more  than  usually 
dull.  The  loss  of  the  late  queen  had  been  there  felt  severely, 
not  only  by  the  king,  but  all  those  around  him ;  he  contrived  to 
indemnify  himself,  however,  by  visiting  the  works  of  Danneker, 
the  Catiova  of  Germany,  which  of  themselves  form  no  slight  at- 
traction. Danneker  is  a  native  of  this  state.  At  a  very  early 
age,  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  manifested  by  his  scratching  with 
a  nail  flowers  and'figures  on  some  smooth  stoues ;  and  he  shortly 
after^  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  obtained  admission 
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into  the  public  academy.  He  was  here  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Duke  Charles,  predecessor  of  the  late  king,  and  after 
studying  some  years  at  home,  and  visiting  on  foot  both  Italy  and 
France,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  confined  occupation  of  his 
pative  city. 

Schiller  also,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Germany,  19 
a  native  of  Stutgard.  He  was  bom  at  Morbach,  not  far  from 
Ludwig's-burg.  We  suspect  that  our  author  has  been  misiii- 
formed  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  reputation  which  the  woiks  of 
this  great  tragedian  enjoy  in  Germany,  and  that  his  complaint, 
that  the  plays  of  the  fathers  of  the  German  drama  are  neglected, 
is  not  better  founded  than  a  similar  charge  against  the  manager's 
of  theatres  in  this  country.  Some  modem  plays  of  considerable 
merit,  such  as  ^  Die  Schuld  '  and  '  Die  Ahnfrau '  have  indeed 
been  recently  brought  forward  with  applause;  but  those  which 
may  be  styled  the  classical  pieces  of  the  country  are  constantly 
before  the  public,  and  have  as  fair  a  share  of  the  German  stage 
as  Shakspeare,  Jonson  and  Massinger,  have  of  ours. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  a  longer  residence  in  Germany  would 
have  led  the  writer  of  the  Remarks  to  speak  more  favourably  of 
the  merits  of  German  actors,  and  the  fitness  of  their  language 
for  tragic  effect,  than  he  now  does.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
the  part  of  Posa,  in  Don  Carlos,  or  of  William  Tell,  in  Schiller's 
tragedy  of  that  name,  performed  by  Eslair,  will  not,  we  appre- 
hend, be  disposed  to  admit  the  justice  of  his  observations  on  the 
former  subject;  and  with  respect  to  their  language,  there  is  in  it  a 
force  of  expression,  arising  principally  from  the  use  of  compound 
words,  which  we  never  could  discover  in  the  'refined  stiffness' 
of  the  French,  so  much  preferred  by  our  author. — ^The  style  of 
English  acting  is  admired  by  the  Germans ;  by  the  French  we 
know  that  it  is  considered  too  natural,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  who  has  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  studied  art  of  the  one,  not 
to  be  offended  by  the  simplicity  of  the  other. 

From  the  society  and  amusements  in  Germany,  we  tum  to  a 
more  serious  subject  at  the  present  moment — the  state  of  public 
education,  and  especially  of  that  pursued  at  the  Universities;  and 
we  shall  here  call  to  our  aid  such  light  as  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  question  by  the  publications  respecting  Sapd  which  have 
fallen  into  our  hands. 

The  German  Memoir  contains  a  few  meagre  details  of  Sand's 
private  history ;  his  letter  to  his  mother  on  quitting  Jena  for  Man- 
heim;  and  some  discussions  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  German  joumals  on  the  subject  of  his  atrocious  act,,  as 
far  as  the  credit  of  the  Universities  was  affected  by  it.  As  the 
particulars  of  the  catastrophe  which  has  rendered  the  assassin 
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so  notorious  are  well  knowiii  we  shall  content  aurselves  with  a 
few  circumstances  relating  to  the  early  part  of  his  career. 

*  Charles  Lewis  Sand  sprang  from  a  respectable  family  of  VVeinsie- 
del,  in  Bavaria,  where  his  paints  still  reside.  His  education  was  care- 
fully attended  to,  especially  by  his  mother.  In  his  early  years  he  was 
sent  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Ratisbon,  \vhere  hisdiligence  was  exempfary, 
though  his  reserved  and  gloomy  habits  were  even  at  that  time  remarked. 
From  hence  the  fame  of  Professor  Eschenmeyer  attracted  him  to  Tubin- 
gen, where  he  remained  immersed  in  study  until^  on  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  he,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow  students,  took  up  arms  against 
France.  On  the  peace,  he  returned  to  his  former  pursuits,  with  a  great 
increase  of  that  enthusiasm  for  which  he  had  been  distinguished  on  sub« 
jects  connected  with  religion  or  the  state  of  his  country  ;  and  the  acci- 
dental drowning  of  a  school-fellow,  which  he  was  fated  to  witness  with- 
out being  able  to  render  him  assistance,  is  said  to  have  reduced  him  to 
?uch  a  state  of  nervous  irritability  as  to  alarm  his  friends  for  the  safety 
of  his  intellect.  The  gloom,  however,  which  hung  over  him,  seems  to 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  Wartzburg  Festival,  which  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1817, — and  from  that  time  he  appears  to  have  embarked  in 
all  the  wild  projects  for  the  restoration  of  Germany  which  were  hatched 
by  the  students  in  their  separate  societies — not  finding  however  at  Erian* 
gen  a  band  of  associates  sufficiently  advanced  for  his  purposes,  he  re^ 
moved  to  Jena,  where  the  singularity  of  his  conduct  and  manner  did  not 
escape  remark.  He  here  for  six  months  brooded  over  the  act  be  was 
about  to  commit,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  he  set  out  on  his  nefarious 
project,  leaving  word  that  he  should  return  in  the  course  of  a  few  days/ 

The  English  work  is  a  miserable  compilation, — for  although  it 
professes  to  be  ^  a  translation  of  that  which  has  been  circulated  in 
Germany  as  the  most  authentic  memoir  of  Sand/  yet  the  whole  is 
so  garbled  by  the  editor,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  To  this  are 
added  a  Reply,  by  Professor  Krug  of  Leipsic,*  to  some  Strictures 

on 

•  This  Reply  has  since  appeared  in  the  Hermes,  a  periodical  publication  of  what  ar^ 
called  iiberal  principles,  of  which  Professor  Krug  is  the  editor :  having  the  work  at 
hand,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  compare  a  few  pages  of  it  with  the  translation,  and  found, 
as  we  expected,  the  latter  full  of  interpolations,  misrepresentations,  and  even  wilfut 
perversions  of  the  original  text.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  sparing  them  the  dis- 
gusting detail  of  these  dishonest  practices,  at  the  same  time  they  may  not  be  displeased 
with  an  instance  or  two  b^'  way  of  specimen  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  genuine  radical, 
who  assures  us  '  that  liis  sole  object  is  to  place  his  author  before  us  in  the  clearest  point 
of  view/ — (Fvfiface,  p.  yi.)  The  first  instance  which  strikes  us  we  should  conceive  to 
be  an  interpolation  by  the  veteran  Major,  as,  we  believe,  the  words  introduced  form 
the  basis  of  his  school  of  reA)rm. — *  If  Kotzebue,'  says  the  German,  *  be  desirous  of  im- 
posing the  same  restrictions  uppn  our  Universities  which  prevail  in  the  English,  let  him 
give  us  also  that  freedom' which  belongs  to  England,  and  we  will  willingly  make  the 
excltange.' — But  what  says  the  Major !  *  Let  Germany  have  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  British  constitution  in  its  purity,*  ice, — ^The  next  la  a  mischievous  example  of  the 
prevailing  attempts  to  decry  all  those  public  establishments  upon  which  the  security 
and  greatness  of  this  country  are  principally  founded.  «  Let  us,'  says  the  German  critic, 
**  leave  to  the  English  the  restrictions  imposed  by  their  University  regulations,  which,  at 
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Qn  ihe  German  Universities^  which  appeared  in  Kotzeibcfe's  p^fiodi'' 
cal  Publication,  and  a  Preface  with  notes/  by  the  English  Editor, 
in  the  choicest  tone  of  genuine  Radicalism. — From  the  waitings 
6ver  Buonaparte  and  the  disastrous  coalition  whitb  overthrew  his 
power,  and  sundry  other  unfailing  syttiptcnns  of  a  wilful  perver- 
sion and  blindness  of  intellect,  we  should  have  attributed  thiaf 
precious  composition  to  the  pen  of  that  suffering  patriot  who  has 
so  recently  emerged  from  the  recesses  of  Newgate,  had  it  not, 
with  more  taste  and  prudence  than  generally  belongs  to  that.gen- 
tlefiiaii,  been  published  without  the  name  of  the  writer.  .That  it 
should  palliate  and  even  attempt  to  justify  Sand's  atrocious  deed, 
would  naturally  follow  from  the  description  we  have  given  of  it, 
— and,  as  if  to  connect  the  cause  which  is  advocated  with  every, 
thing  most  base  and  detestable,  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  transaction 
which  for  malignity  and  cowardice  is  almost  unequalled.* 

The  gr6at  esfuse  of  the  ii-regiilarities  which  {)f6vail  aft  the 
.  Gej*man  Universities  is — the  want  of  power  to  enforce  discipTihe. 
What  authority  can  the  superiors  be  expected  to  maintain  over, 
students  whose  attendance  is  entirely  dependent  on  the.lr  own 
caprice,  and  who,  when  tired  or  dissatisfied  with  one  seat  of  in- 
struction,, can  transport  themselves,  without  ceremony,  to  ano^ 
tlier?  It  is  obvious,  that  no  attachment  like  that  which  binds  our 
EngH^b  yonth  to  the  college  at  wbieh  they  were  bred  up^  and  tc 
the  masters  under  whcfm  they  were  trained,  can  subsist  an<iongst 
those  who  are  constantly  shifting  the  scene  of  their  studies. 

The  range  of-  sciences  taught  at  a  German  Universify  is  ex- 
trefmely  extensive.  On  looking  over  the  Appendii  to  Mr; 
Hodgskin's  book,  we  perceive  a  most  formidable  array  (not  less 
than  an  hiindred  and  forty-eight,  we  believe)  of  lectures  given  at 
Gottingeh  in  die  course  of  half  a  year.  Amongst  thetn  are  lee-*  • 
tures  psychological,  philological,  pathological — for  the  '  course 
is  not  merely  confined  to  the  safer  round  of  wholesome  learning 
which  forms  the  staple  of  our-college  education.     Hence  the 

the  same  time  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  existence  of  all  excesses,  are  made  op  to 
tliero  by  other  iro'porfatit  privileges.*     Now  for  the  translation. 

'  Let  OS  liowever  riot  envy  the  I^nglish  their  Tiberties, — on  the  contrary,  may  their 
liberties  rather  increase  than  diraiuish,  though  what  U  left  them  must  tend  greatly  to 
soften  tlie  restrictions  of  their  University  system,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  does 
not  prevent  many  excesses,  though  of  a  different  description.'  &c. 

To  this ybif^u/  version  is  appended  a  note,  fur  too  long  and  too  dnil  for  Insertion*  It 
commences  with  a  comment  by  the  editor  on  his  own  additions  to  the  Professor's  text ; 
and  goes  on  to  insinuate  that  such  opulent  establishments  as  our  Universities  are  ratlier 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  few,  than  '  to  advance  learning  and  the 
sciences,'  and  ends  with  pronouncing  that  *  it  is  not  for  Englishmen  to  find  fault  with 
the  conduct  of  the  German  students,  though  their  proceedings  in  the  cause  of  liberty*, 
(alluding  to  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue)  *  be  tomewhat  violetit,* 

f  See  the  *  Introduction  to  Sand's  Memoir,*  p.  xxrii. 
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German  students  are  all  speculative  to  a  degree  far  surpassing 
even  the  highest  flights  of  those  in  our  northern  capital;  and 
all  are  puffed  up  with  the  most  absurd  notions  of  their  own  supe- 
riority to  the  rest  of  the  world, — with  their  perfect  fitness  to  in- 
troduce a  new  order  of  things  and  to  become  the  regenerators  of 
Europe. 

However  atrocious  the  act  by  which  Kotzebue  fell,  yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  no  individual  has  so  materially  contributed 
as  himself  to  bring  about  that  wild  and  unprincipled  frenzy  among 
the  German  youth,  of  which  he  has  become  one  of  the  earliest 
victims.  Instead  of  standing  forth,  like  '  the  lofty  Greek  trage- 
dians, as  a  teacher  of  moral  prudence,  high  actions  and  high 
passions  best  describing,'  his  dramatic  compositions  .convey 
neither  sound  morality  nor  practical  good  sense ;  and  the  inci- 
dents and  feelings  which  he  delights  to  describe  are,  for  the 
most  part,  only  remarkable  for  the  wildness  and  extravagance 
which  belong  to  their  conception.  His  pen  was  most  prolific, 
and  his  popularity  excessive — and  it  is  to  the  abundance  of  such 
writings  as  his  that  Germany  owes  much  of  the  mischief  to  which 
she  is  at  present  exposed. 

But  whilst  we  blame  the  German  authors,  we  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed  the  conduct  of  the  professors.  As  guardians  of 
the  rising  generation,  it  is  more  especially  their  duty  to  preserve 
their  pupils  from  the  errors  to  which  youth  and  inexpenence  in 
all  countries  are  liable.  Here,  however,  we  find  the  tutor  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  we  discover  that  the  literary 
men  of  Germany,  instead  of  directing  the  public  mind  to  legiti* 
mate  objects  by  legitimate  means,  and  attempting  to  compose 
the  ferment  which  prevails,  are  rather  inclined  to  evoke  the  demon 
of  discord,  and  have  even,  in  one  instance,  not  scrupled  to  sanc- 
tion by  their  approval  the  crime  of  assassination.  Where  the 
pastors  thus  wander,  can  we  be  surprized  that  the  sheep  should 
go  astray? 

It  may  be  said  in  extenuation,  that  the  professors  are  in  a  state 
of  most  degrading  dependence  on  the  good  will  of  the  students. 

*  Although  the  professors  are  appointed,  and,  in  general,  paid  by  the 
sovereign,  much  of  their  income,  at  the  same  time,  is  derived  from  the 
fees  which  the  students  pay  to  hear  their  lectures.  Of  course,  each 
professor  is  anxious  to  have  as  many  hearers  as  possible,  and  all  are 
careful,  in  their  capacity  of  magistrates  as  well  as  in  their  capacity  of 
teachers,  never  to  irritate  or  offend  the  students.  There  is  both 
a  competition  amongst  the  different  professors  at  the  same  university, 
and  a  competition  amongst  those  of  different  universities;  and  the  stu- 
dents are  sometimes  tempted  to  choose  the  place  of  their  study  rather 
by  the  indulgences  allowed  than  by  the  reputation  of  the  professoi-s. 
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Til  us  Jena  is  praised  by  tliera,  because  they  can  enter  the  cla8S-rck)nrt 
in  a  morning-gown  and  slippers, — and  Gottingen  because  they  are  there 
treated  with  more  gentlemanly  respect.' — Hodgskin,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

Our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  will  smile  at  the  peculiar 
circumstance  which  is  here  said  to  give  popularity  to  Jena;  but 
if  those  who  are  appointed  to  give  lectures  be  really  subject  to 
such  thraldom,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  they  should  talk  vaguely 
of  change,  as  they  are  all  said  to  do.  There  is  another  cause, 
however,  which  operates  to  their  disadvantage.  The  market  fo^ 
professors  has  been  of  late  years  much  overstocked  in  Germany^ 
and  they  form  a  body  very  disproportionate  to  the  number  of 
students.  Separated  too  as  they  are  from  the  higher  classes  by 
the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  nobility,  their  situation  is  totally  dis-- 
tinct  from  that  of  the  literary  men  in  any  other  country;  and 
unless  another  Catharine  should  arise  and  establish  universities  in 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  an  outlet 
of  sufficient  dignity  and  impQrtance  for  that  superabundance  of 
professorial  knowledge  with  which  Germany  is  deluged.  We  must 
not  however  attribute  to  this  class  a  greater  share  in  fomenting 
the  evil  than  they  fairly  deserve;  nor  be  understood  to  infclude  in 
one  sweeping  clause  of  reprobation  all  that  has  been  written  by  the 
supporters  of  this  cause.  A  general  restlessness  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  German  states,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
waves  subside  which  the  storm  of  war  has  raised  in  that  quarter. 
The  princes  complain  of  their  people,  and  the  people  of  their 
princes  ;  and  as  both  perhaps  are  right  to  a  certain  extent,  to  both 
•hould  concession  and  calmness  be  recommended.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  there  is.  no  body  of  rulers  more  disposed  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  their  subjects,  and  to  govern  the  countries  under  their 
sway  with  moderation  and  equity,  than  the  potentates  of  Germany 
in  their  diflferent  degrees ;  but  they  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  very 
happy  in  the  choice  of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  state 
affairs  is  entrusted,  (who  are  frequently  foreigners  equally  ignorant 
and  regardless  of  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge,) — they 
have  strong  notions  of  the  supremacy  of  rank,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  days  of  feudal  dominion ;  and  they 
are  not  very  sagacious  in  discovering  the  signs  of  the  times,  or  in 
adapting  their  mode  of  government  to  the  improved  state  of  so- 
ciety in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  times  like  these,  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  sovereign  will  not  always  serve  to  arrest  the 
evil  in  its  progress — it  may  delay,  but  not  prevent  it : — and  when 
the  Radical  writer  before  us  inquires  '  whether  the  present  aspect 
of  things  in  Germany  does  not  resemble  that  which  preceded  the 
French  Revolution  ?'  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  those  whom 
it  concerns,  that  the  virtues  of  Louis  XV I.  did  not  save  his  crown 
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from  being  trampled  in  the  dust,  nor  his  people  from  being  ex- 
posed to  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy. 

But  although  the  silent  operation  of  time  may  pretty  well  ac- 
count for  the  change  in  the  public  mind,  yet  it  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  length  and  the  calamities  of  the  late  war,  and  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  attended  its  close,  that  we  must  attribute 
the  unusual  ardour  for  reform  now  manifest  amongst  the  natives 
of  that  country. — The  danger  to  which  every  state  in  Germany 
was  successively  exposed,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  all  have 
been  equally  subject,  have  had  a  very  perceptible  effect  in  pro- 
ducing an  amalgamation  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  different 
classes  of  society  there,  amongst  which,  until  lately,  there  was 
no  visible  approximation. 

*  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fell ov^^,' — and  it 
is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  creditable,  after  the  storm  has  subsided,  to 
shake  off  those  who  have  been  our  companions  and  assistants  in 
weathering  its  fury.  Hence  fi  new  order  of  things  is  gradually 
taking  place,  and  that  scale  of  different  ranks  is  beginning  to  be 
introduced  in  Germany  which  has  been  known  in  this  country  foft 
at  least  two  centuries.  The  nobles  of  the  land,  unless  gifted 
with  higher  acquirements  than  their  rude  predecessors,  have 
ceased  to  create  awe  by  their  appearance ;  their  feudal  privileges 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  can  seldom  now  be  legally  enforced ; 
whilst  on  their  decline,  and  on  the  diminution  of  their  possessions 
and  consequence,  a  middle  class  in  society  is  by  degrees  coming 
forward,  from  which  the  superior  offices  of  the  state  can  now  be 
advantageously  filled. 

The  practice  of  subdividing  property  among  the  children  of 
a  family,  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  German  provinces, — and 
the  Meyer  Ordinance,  which  forbids  the  Ismded  proprietor  from 
concentrating  his  possessions  by  uniting  his  farms,  or  from  in- 
creasing his  income  by  raising  his  rents,  all  operate  with  united 
force  against  the  continuance  or  the  formation  of  a  powerful 
aristocracy ;  and  considering,  as  we  do,  the  respectability  and 
afQuence  of  the  nobility  to  be  quite  essential  to  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  a  country,  we  hope  to  see  these  impediments  to  the 
free  disposal  of  property  removed. — We  do  not  doubt  that  iu 
France  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  alter  the  law  of  inheritance 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  Russia.  It  is  only  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  civilization  that  such  regulations  can  be  beneficial.  But 
whilst,  from  these  combined  circumstances,  the  owners  of  the 
land  have  lost  in  thei»  importance,  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  have  not  remained  uninjured.  The  Hans  towns 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  shackles  imposed  on  their  trade 
by  the   despotic   and   absurd   decrees   of  Buonaparte.     These, 
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at  first  sight,  would  appear  to  be  favourable  to  German  industry, 
by  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources ;  but 
they  only  tended  in  the  end  to  distress  the  people  by  obliging 
them  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  produce  of  our  colonies.* 
Some  few  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  it  is  true,  ob« 
tained  during  the  war  an  extensive  sale,  and  have,  even  since  the 
peace^  occasionally  driven  ours  from  the  market;  the  articles, 
however,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been  for  the  most  part  of  little 
importance  in  the  commercial  scale.  In  regard  to  all  those  ma- 
nufactured goods  which  are  material  in  the  balance  of  trade,  our 
superiority  is  still  as  unrivalled  as  ever;  and  we  are.convinced  that 
the  greater  the  competition  of  our  neighbours,  and  the  more  open 
tlie  door  is  thrown  to  the  commerce  of  all  other  nations,  the 
more  conspicuous  will  be  found  the  pre-eminence  of  our  work- 
men» 

As  ifar  as  we  can  discover,  the  causes  which  mainly  operate 
against  the  commerce  of  Germany,  and  prevent  its  attaining  a 
healthy  flow  and  circulation,  appear  to  be,  the  discredit  which  the 
higher  classes  attach  to  its  pursuit,  the  frequency  of  royal  mono- 
polies, and  the  number  of  guilds,  or  exclusive  companies  to  which 
every  trade,  however  trivial,  is  confined. — Such  combinations 
were  doubtless  originally  of  use  for  the  protection  of  individuals 
who  pursued  the  same  qalling — but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be 
effectual;  and  have  accordingly  been  abolished  in  many  of  the 
German  states, — amongst  others  in  Bavaria,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  territories.  We  see  not  why  they  should  not  be  abo- 
lished in  all.  The  numerous  tolls  and  examinations  to  which 
goods  are  subjected  in  their  transit  through  the  territories  of  dif- 
ferent princes,  conduce  perhaps  still  more  effectually  to  check  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Germany, 

*  Germany  has  been  in  these  points  peculiarly  unfortunate.  It  has 
been  divided  into  many  petty  governments,  each  of  which  has  been 
anxious  to  raise  a  revenue  by  all  manner  of  exactions,  and  to  acquire 
superiority  by  impeding  the  rise  of  others.  Each  has  endeavoured  to 
check  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbour;  and  thus,  there  is  not  and  never 
has  been  a  free  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  Germany.  Neither 
roads  nor  rivers  are  free ;  commerce  is  free  only  in  a  few  square  miles; 
and  the  merchants  o(  Germany  have  always  wanted  an  extensive  home 
marker,  and  have  rarely  been  able  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  because 
they  could  never  acquire  capital  enough  to  live  on  it  till  the  returns 
came  from  abroad.  It  would  be  a  much  greater  benefit  to  the  Germans 
to  have  a  free  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  their  ovv4)  country,  than  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  English  goods.  Their  interest  would  be 
more  promoted  by  the  abolition  of  tolls  and  borcler  custom-houses  than 
by  the  utter  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  their  markets.  Possessing  a 
fine  country  adorned  with  the  noblest  rivers  of  Europe,  speaking  the 
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same  language,  and  forming,  in  fact,  but  one  people,  they  ought  to  have 
a  most  extensive  commerce.' — Hodgskin,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  late  war^  is  tl?e  altercatioKi 
which  its  pressure  has  occasioned  between  princes  and  people 
respecting  the  extent  of  promises  made  in  the  hour  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger:  *  ease  soon  recants,'  we  are  told,  *  vows  made 
in  pain;'  and  while  we  allow  some  weight  to  the  change  of 
feeling  which  may  be  produced  by  an  alteration  in  the  tone  of  th,e 
higher  powers,  we  do  not  doubt  that  their  subjects  have  much 
exaggerated  the  expectations  which  were  originally  held  out  to 
them>  and  risen  in  their  pretensioris  from  the  hope  of  concession. 
Against  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  charge  of  bad  faith  has  more 
frequently  and  more  pointedly  been  brought  than  th^  rest,  and 
we  refer  our  readers  for  His  Majesty's  statement,  ontthis  subject, 
-  to  a  circular  letter  to  Count  Bemstorff,  in  which  tlie  several 
points  in  dispute  are  separately  noticed.  The  king  certainly  in- 
tends to  give  his  people  a  constitution.  It  will  pro^baWy  not  be  so 
democratic  in  its  form  as  they  would  desire,  and  it  may  be  so 
long  delayed  as  to  lose  much  of  the  grace  and  favour  which 
would  have  accompanied  its  promulgation  at  an  earlier  peiiod; 
in  the  mean  time  discontent  pervades  his  dominions,  it  is 
not  likely  to  shew  itself  ,in  any  more  formidable  shape,  for 
the  Germans  grumble  inncti  without  coming  to  blows  ;  and  they 
have  few  opport^^itieJS  of  ponferring  together  on  their  grievances 
real  or  imaginary^  pr  pf  collecting  mobs  for  the  purpose  of  inti- 
midation. The  whoje  system  of  the  Prussia.n  goyejTiment,  al- 
though carried  on  with  a  strict  attention  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, is  extremely  severe  in  its  mode  of  operation.'  Their  fiscal 
regulations  are,  in  many  respects,  arbitrary  and  vexatious  ijq  the 
extreme,  especially  where  their  newly  acquired  provinces  are  con- 
cerned. These  have  as  yet  derived  no  benefit  from  the  protection 
of  their  new  masters;  and  the  stop  to  all  the  manufactories,  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  peace,  creates  a  disadvanta^epus  com- 
parison with  the  times  when  these  establishments  flourished  undejr 
the  decrees  of  Buonaparte.  The  army,  meanwhile,  is  kept  up  oii 
a  scale  very  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  country,  (as  may 
be  said  indeed  of  the  military  force  of  every  state  in  Germany.) 
It  is  true  this  is  done  at  little  cost  to  the  revenue,  as  the  soldiers, 
for  the  most  part,  live  at  free  quarters.  The  people,  however, 
complain,  and  not  without  reason,  whilst  the  want  of  employment 
makes  malcontents  of  those  whose  services  are  no  longer  required. 
The  youth  of  Prussia,  after  the  war  was  oyer^  had  no  point  to 
which  their  ambition  could  be  directed ;  no  occupatioiis  for  those 
energies  which  the  course  of  events  had  called  forth  in  so  unusual 
a  manner.     The  barrier  which  still  separates  different  ranks  in 
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Germany  prevented  their  admission  into  the  higher  circles,  whilst 
their  superiority  in  education  naturally  rendered  them  unwilling  to 
mix  with  the  low  and  illiterate.  The  church,  the  law,  physic,  all 
are,  with  tHem,  professions  of  little  estimation ;  and  thus  a  large 
portion  of  valuable  subjects  remain  without  the  support  of  one 
party,  or  sufficient  influence  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  other. 

'  In  the  company  of  those  men  of  letters  who  have  assumed  the  ap- 
pellation of  Liberals,  I  heard  much  complaint  of  the  want  of  a  consti- 
tution, and  many  censures  on  the  king,  who  having,  as  they  say,  pro- 
mised onci  had  not  fulfilled  his  engagement.  Among  these  gentlemen, 
I  heard  the  acknowledgment  cheerfully  made  that  their  own  govern- 
ment was  the  most  economical  in  Europe  ;  that  it  was  regular  in  all  its 
details,  faithful  to  all  its  engagements,  and  more  desirous  of  preventing 
than  of  punishing  crimes.  1  could  never  understand  from  such  persons, 
\vhose  acuteness,  talent,  and  intelligence  was  considerable,  what  kind 
of  a  constitution  they  desired,  nor  what  materials  they  had  in  the  coun- 
try, either  for  erecting  or  maintaining  such  a  fabric  as  they  imagined  to 
be  necessary.  I  asked  frequently  if  it  was  possible  to  form  in  Prussia  a 
representative  body,  which  while  it  asserted  its  own  independence 
would  define  and  maintain  the  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  monarch. 
The  answers  I  received  were  such  as  convinced  me  that  those  who 
were  most  vehement  for  a  change  had  the  least  contemplated  the  na- 
ture of  the  one  they  required.' — Jacob,  p.  222. 

In  general,  when  popular  discontents  have  been  widely  dis- 
persed, some  ostensible  cause  of  complaint. has  been  assigned  for 
their  existence;  some  grievance,  whose  removal  might  tranquil- 
lize the  storm.  The  feudal  rights,  the  exactions  of  the  clergy, 
the  weight  of  taxes,  have  each,  in  their  turn,  been  put  forward  as 
justifications  of  '  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection^  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  In  these  days,  however,  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  seems  to  be  among  the  chief  causes  of  commotion, 
and  as  all  cannot  occupy  the  front  ranks  in  society,  the  remedy  to 
be  applied  is  less  easily  discovered. 

Amongst  the  German  reformers,  as  with  their  brethren  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the 
means  of  ameliorating  their  present  condition.  With  some,  as 
with  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  union  of  their  country,  under  one 
head,  forms  the  object  which  they  profess  to  have  mostly  at 
heart.  Others,  with  more  reasonable,  and  practicable  views, 
demand  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people :  but  all,  in 
their  eager  zeal  for  fancied  amendment,  overlook  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  progress  of  improvement  is  necessarily  slow ;  and  forget 
that  when  they  hold  out  the  English  constitution  as  a  model  for 
imitation,  they  propose  to  create,  as  by  a  magical  wand,  a  fabric 
which  time  and  experience  can  alone  bring  to  maturity  and  per- 
fection. With  that  confusion  of  intellect  respecting  English  affairs, 
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for  which  foreigners  of  all  classes  are  generally  distinguished,  wo 
find  them  expressing  a  blind  admiration  of  those  parts  of  our  po- 
litical system  which  are  rather  considered  as  necessary  defects, 
than  as  at  all  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole.  Thus, 
because  the  popular  form  of  our  government  gives  a  wide  scope 
for  license.at  the  public  meetings  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  in 
ordinary  times,  and  the  utmost  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  our  imitators  seem  to  imagine  that  li- 
berty cannot  thrive  without  tumult  and  disorder;  and,  whilst 
anxious  to  establish  a  free  press  amongst  themselves,  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  this  free- 
dom. They  read  our  debates  with  avidity,  and  watch  with  im- 
patience every  popular  movement  which  takes  place  in  this  coun- 
try; but  the  secret  springs  which  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
conflicting  opinions  are  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  they  at- 
tribute our  security,  amidst  so  much  apparent  danger,  to  causes 
very  widely  removed  from  the  truth. 

The  increase  of  public  journals  in  Germany  has,  of  late  years, 
been  very  considerable.  Those  newly  established  are,  for  the. 
most  part,  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  states  in  which 
they  appear.  The  best,  such  as  '  Rhenische  Mercur,'  '  Oppo- 
sitions Blatt,'  '  Bremer  Zeitung,'  and  *  Neckar  Zeitung,'  are 
written  with  spirit  and  ability;  but  to  shew  how  little  they 
are  to  be  depended  upon  in  regard  to  English  afiairs,  and  how 
small  a  chance  our  national  character  has  of  being  fairly  repre- 
sented in  their  hands,  we  extract  a  few  paragraphs,  taken  at  ran- 
dom, from  the  last  named  paper,  and  containing  the  account  of 
events  which  are  supposed  to  have  happened  during  the  autiimu 
of  last  year. 

*  The  last  accounts  from  London  announce  that  a  most  dangerous 
insurrection  has  broken  out  there  on  the  23d  October.  Already  the 
King  of  England's  thVone  is  considered  to  be  overthrown ;  and  on  its 
ruin  will  be  raised  the  President's  chair  of  the   Brewer  Hunt.     Lord 

Castlereagh  is  assassinated,  and  the  funds  are  fallen •  •  •  • 

It  is  clear  that  the  revolution  is  complete.  It  appears,  however,  some- 
what astonishing  that  the  accounts  from  London  of  the  27th  do  not 
make  the  least  mention  of  the  revolution  which  broke  out  on  the  23d  ! 
To  shew  how  fearful  such  an  event  would  be,  we  have  only  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  country. 

'  The  poor  are  so  numerous,  that  no  remedy  can  be  found  ;  for  John 
Bull  will  not  die  quietly  with  hunger,  as  the  East  India  Company  have 
allowed  some  millions  of  Hindoos  to  do  at  the  door  of  magazines  over- 
flowing with  rice.  ....... 

*'  The  plague  cannot  well  be  introduced  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
population,  because  the  avarice  of  the  merchants  would  induce  them 
to  reject  such  a  proposal,  as  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  their 
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trade  with  other  nations :  but  to  suppose  such  a  heartless  plan  to  have, 
entered  the  heads  of  English  speculators,  is  by  no  means  preposterous, 
>vhen  we  know  that,  in  the  West  Indies,  they  have  trained  thousands  of 
dogs  to  hunt  down  the  natives;  and  that  between  179^  and  1799>  above 
100,000  men  came  in  Ireland  to  a  violent  end 

*  The  roads  swarm  with  robbers,  and  the  cruelty  towards  beasts  is 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  (what  will  scarcely  be  believed)  it  is 
the  practice  to  cut  pieces  of  flesh  from  oxen,  whilst  alive,  in  order  that 
the  meat  may  be  more  tender  for  the  table 

*  The  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  the  children  is  also  peculiarly  worthy 
of  remark ;  and  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  men  towards  their  wives  is 
gone  so  far  that  the  courts  of  justice  no  longer  punish  for  it/ 

We  presume  that  this  will  satisfy  our  readers ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, unworthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  from  such  impure  sources  as 
lie  journal  we  have  quoted,  (whose  chief  resource,  we  observe, 
*^"  *Ionthly  Magazine)  that  the  lower  orders  abroad  derive 
almost^{fi^iik,^ole  knowledge  of  Englishmen  and  of  English 
affairs. 

Though  in  these  v^hi^s  for  public  information  the  supposed 
grievances  bf  Germany  are  dwelt  upon  at  large,  little  or  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  higher  powers  to  the 
wishes  of  their  subjects,  or  of  the  various  circumstances  which 
promise  a  general  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  that  country. 
Besides  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Hanover  and  Nassau,  there  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  states  of  minor  importance  to  which  constitu- 
tions have  been  either  granted  or  renewed  by  their  present  rulers. 
Mr.  Hodgskin  will  say,  perhaps,  that  is  the  semblance  only  of  li- 
berty which  is  offered ;  but  at  all  events  he  will  not  dispute  that 
they  are  strong  marks  of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  German 
princes  to  attend  to  the  just  complaints  of  their  subjects;  and  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
states,  as  of  Wurtemburg  for  instance,  he  will  find  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  have  been  conceded,  are  not  by  any  means  so 
nugatory  as  he  appears,  in  his  ignorance,  to  imagine. 

Slavery  hats  been  abolished  in  Prussia,  and  in  Mecklenburgh. 
The  example  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  Austria,  as  indeed  it  has 
already  been  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  at  a  time  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  extol  the 
purity  and  liberality  of  new  governments  at  the  expense  of  the  old, 
that  in  despotic  Russia  the  emperor  is  gradually  emancipating,  the 
peasants  on  the  crown  lands,  and  recommending  the  same  course 
to  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  empire,  whilst  in  America,  that  *  last 
sacred  asylum  of  freedom  and  virtue,'  the  bill  for  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  Missouri  country  (a  measure  which  involves  the 

Iuestion  as  to  every  other  part  of  the  United  States)  has  beei) 
irown  out  by  a  majority  of  the  Congress. 
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Akt.  VII. — Fables  from  La  Fontaine f  in  English  Verse.    8vo. 

pp.  368.     London.     1820. 
'  nPHEbest  part  of  beauty/  says  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  maxims, '  is 

^  that  which  a  picture  cannot  express.'  Something  like  this 
may  be  said  of  La  Fontaine.  The  charm  of  his  style  is  of  so  subtle 
a  quality,  consisting  as  much  in  curious  felicity  of  expression  as  in 
justness  of  thought  or  tenderness  of  sentiment,  that  it  seems  almost 
a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  transfusing  into  another  language  his 
carelesss  and  unstudied  graces,  and  especially  that  naivete  and  bonr 
Aommie,  which  are  so  peculiarly  his  own. 

/The  characteristic  quality  of  La  Fontaine  is  simplicity ;— not 
that  childishness  of  thought  and  guiltlessness  of  meaning  which  have 
often  passed  current  under  this  title — but  that  fascinating  singleness 
of  expression,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  reiine- 
ment  of  wit,  and  which  communicates  a  charm  to  whatever  it  re- 
lates, by  saying  the  oldest  and  commonest  things  in  so  interesting  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  all  the  zest  of  novelty;  that  air,  in  short, 
of  *  unconcern  so  exquisite,'  by  which  the  effect  of  all  the  various 
embellishments  of  his  poetry  is  heightened  and  improved.  There  is 
indeed  throughout  his  writings  ait  apparent  unconsciousness  of  his 
own  perfections ;  and  (to  use  a  trite  expression)  he  never  cackles 
over  the  egg  that  he  has  laid.  His  wit  seems  to  escape  from  him 
as  it  were  involuntarily,  and  is  poured  forth,  without  parade  or  dis- 
play, in  careless  profusion.  But  it  is  not  by  his  wit  alone  that  La 
Fontaine  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  over  us,  for  while  he  de- 
lights to  amuse  the  Imagination,  he  knows  how  to  touch  the  heart. 
This  is  the  secret  of  poetry,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  trlie  criterioa 
of  a  poet. ) 

Though  verse,  seems  to  be  the  natural  language  of  a  poet,  yet  La 
Fontaine  would  have  been  equally  deserving  of  that  title  if  he  bad 
written  in  prose.  Rhyme  is  the  dress  which  fashion  and  custom 
have  made  it  almost  nec^sary  for  pdetry  now  to  wear, — but  it  is 
only  the  dress ;  and  it  adds  little  to  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
Muses,  though  it  may  often  serve  to  assist  the  imposition  of  a 
counterfeit;  for  it  is  not  prose ^  but  prosing  that  is  destructive  of 
poetry,  and  this  is  a  fault  which  is  by  no  means  excluded  from 
rhyme.  But  Fontaine  never  proses ;  he  is,  as  he  describes  himself, 
the  Butterfly  of  Parnassus, '  volage  en  vers  comme  en  Jieurs/  passi- 
ing  lightly  from  flower  to  flower,  extracting  the  sweets  of  each,  aud 
never  dwelling  on  any  subject  long  enough  to  be  tiresome. 

No  one  ever' understood  more  completely  the  art  of  narration; 
the  secret  of  which  perhaps  consists  less  in  what  is  directly  told  than 
in  what  is  suggested  by  those  incidental  hints  and  passing  reflec-^ 
(ions,  which  awaken  a  train  of  associations  in  the  mind  of  die  reader^ 
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as  he  follows  the  tale  to  its  conclusion.  While  he  is  thus  lively  and 
brilliant  in  his  narrative,  he  commands  our  interest,  and  excites  our 
sympathy  by  the  deep  interest  which  he  seems  to  feel  himself  for  ihe 
creatures  of  his  fancy;  for  he  has  always  the  air  of  being  in  down- 
right earnest;  and  it  would  be  almost  as  ill-natured  to  resist  the  illu- 
sion of  his  fables,  as  to  obtrude  a  doubt  of  the  reality  of  their  enter- 
tainment upon  a  party  of  children  engaged  in  a  game  of  pretendhtg. 
He  who  is  unable  to  derive  any  gratification  from  taking  a  part  in 
such  infantine  pastime,  will  but  half  relish  the  fables  of  this 
*  Fancy's  child;'  for  there  is  something  in  Ln  Fontaine  that  trans<- 
ports  us  back  to  the  innocent  thoughts  of  childhood;  and  when  be 
introduces  himself  amongst  the  characters  of  his  scene,  we  seem  to 
read  the  unpremeditated  effusions  of  a  heart  absolutely  withoiit 
guile,  breaking  out  in  those  occasional  touches  of  tenderness,  which, 
seemingly  without  design  but  never  without  effect,  are  scattered 
through  his  pages.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  recognize  every- 
where a  prevailing  tone  of  good  sense,  however  embellished  by 
imagination  and  sentiment;  and  he  is  continually  suggesting  an  ex- 
cellent lesson  of  morality,  without  any  of  the  usual  dulness  of  a 
moraliser. 

One  might  fancy  that  Pope  took  his  definition  of  wit — *  What 
oft  was  thought  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed,'— from  studying  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  finished 
than  his  versification ;  and  yet  polished  as  his  lines  are,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  effort  or  labour, — nothing  forced  or  affected;  he 
never  seems  to  be  composing, — all  is  easy  and  natural ;  and  he  ex- 
hibits in  perfection  diat  charming  flow  and  facility  of  style,  which 
Horace  recommends  as  the  object  of  attainment — 

—  Ut  sibi  qui  vis 

Speret  idem,  sudet  multum,  frustr^ue  laboret 
Ausus  idem : — 

But  it  would  be  almost  as  easy  to  imitate,  as  to  analyze  the  style  of 
La  Fontaine,  and  explain  why  it  is  that  bis  poetry  gives  us  so  mach 
pleasure. 

It  is  not  however  only  in  graces  of  style  or  elegancies  of  manner 
that  La  Fontaine  excels ;  for  he  is  no  less  admirable  in  the  manage- 
ment and  dramatic  keeping  of  his  characters.  His  beasts  and  his 
birds  never  forget  their  parts,  nor  transgress  the  boundaries  assigned 
them  by  nature.  In  fact,  if  he  had  passed  his  youth  in  the  service 
of  Polito,  and  attending  regularly  the  Peacocks  At  Home,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  familiar  with  the  manners  of  the  per* 
sonages  amongst  whom  his  scene  is  laid.  The  difiSculty  of  pre- 
serving this  consistency  of  character,  was  well  put  by  Goldsmith, 
in  a  conversation  \yith  Johnson  on  the  nature  of  this  species  of 
composition.     *  I  could  write,'  he  said,  ^  a  good  fable  upon  the 
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story  of  ^'  the  little  fishes,  who  envied  the  birds  flying  over  their 
heads;"  and  its  merit  should  consist  mainly  in  making  them  talk  like 
little  fishes/  Here  Johnson  laughed — *  Why,  Doctor/  said  Gold- 
smith, somewhat  piqued,  *  this  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  you  seem 
to  think,  for  if  you  were  to  attempt  it,  all  the  little  fishes  would 
talk  like— wAfl/es.' 

The  author  before  us  has  not  attempted  a  translation  of  La  Fon- 
taine, nor  do  we  say,  or,  indeed,  think,  that  he  has  given  us  an  im- 
provement of  him  ;  but  he  has  presented  a  lively  and  spirited  imi- 
tation of  his  style  and  manner  in  an  English  dress.  La  Fontaine 
could  not  perhaps  have  easily  fallen  into  belter  hands ; — for  the 
imitator,  whoever  he  is,  appears  to  posi>ess  many  of  the  leading 
features  of  his  original.  We  trace  much  of  La  Fontaine's  naivete, 
— or  of  that  slyness  which  apes  simplicity, — exhibited  with  much 
neatnesss  of  allusion,  much  happiness  of  illustration,  and  much 
sportiveness  of  satire ;  and  there  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  that  playful- 
ness of  wit,  that  delicate  wantoning  of  imagination,  which  are  so 
prominent  in  the  pages  of  the  French  poet.  In  other  points  the 
comparison  would  be  less  favourable.  We  miss  almost  entirely  the 
tenderness  of  La  Fontaine;  and  something  of  his  bonhommie.  It  is 
true  that  the  want  of  the  latter  is  chiefly  discernible  in  the  fables  on 
political  subjects; — and  we  may  find  an  apology  for  the  warmth  of 
feeling  excited  in  a  liberal  mind,  at  the  bare  idea  of  subjection  to 
the  brutal  sway  of  the  populace;  of  all  tyrannies  the  most  intolera- 
ble and  the  most  hopeless. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  our  author  speak  for  himself.  He  has  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  his  attempt  in  a  sensible  and  well  written 
preface. 

*  The  writer  of  the  present  collection  by  no  means  imagines  that  he 
is  destined  to  give  his  country  the  boast  of  possessing  a  La  Fontaine. 
Taking  the  French  poet  as  a  master,  rather  than  as  a  model,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  put  those  fables  which  most  struck  his  fancy  into  English 
verse  oi  various  measures ;  without  always  copying  the  thoughts,  or  at- 
tempting the  manner  of  the  original ;  and  he  has  introduced  some  allu- 
sions to  the  events  of  the  times,  where  they  were  suggested  by  the  sub- 
ject. This,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  incur  the  same  animadvei*sion  which  Dr. 
Warton  has  made  on  the  secoml  volume  of  Gay, — that  his  fables  read 
like  political  pamphlets.  The  allusions  here  inserted  are  for  the  most 
part  very  concise.  A  little  more  latitude  is  taken  in  some  of  the  notes. 
Though  decidedly  hostile  to  Jacobinical — or  as  the  cant  term  now  is — 
radical  principles,  the  writer  trusts  no  sentiment  will  be  found  adverse 
to  the  true  spirit  of  British  constitutional  liberty.' — p.  vii. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  executed  the  task  he  has  proposed  to  himself;  and  we 
will  begin  with  the  first  Fable,  which  is  prefaced  by  an  introductory 
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address  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  of  which  we  can  only  find  room  for  the 
concluding  lines. 

'  —  Well  have  I  naark'd  your  nature  kind ; 
Unspoird  by  power  your  nobler  mind, 
Which  can  from  loftier  cares  descend 
To  meet  the  homage  of  a  friend. 
Permit  me  then,  with  triple  bow, 
As  forms  of  Parliament  allow, 
To  lay  upon  your  Lordship's  table 
Proof  of  the  potency  of  Fable. 

THE  BELLY  AND  THE  MEMBERS. 

In  days  of  old,  the  mob  of  Rome, 

Like  some  we  meet  with  nearer  home, 

To  honest  labour  took  dislike. 

And,  as  the  phrase  is,  chose  to  strike. 

For  ev'ry  ill  that  on  them  came. 

They  thought  the  government  to  blame. 

Each  cobbler  left  his  occupation ; 

Instead  of  shoes,  to  mend  the  nation; 

Nightmen  and  scavengers  alert 

Would  from  the  senate  sweep  the  dirt : 

All  with  one  voice  complain'd — the  Great 

Did  nought  but  sport,  and  drink,  and  eat ; 

Whilst  ev'ry  grievous  burthen  they  bore, 

Half-starv'd  and  worn  with  endless  labour. — 

And  now  the  ragamuffins  swear 

Such  treatment  they'll  no  longer  bear. 

Patricians  shall  be  forced  to  toil, 

And  wrong'd  Plebeians  share  the  spoil ; — 

Share  office,  honours,  public  treasure. 

And  guide  the  state  at  their  good  pleasure. 

With  such  wild  notions  in  their  pates 

They  canip'd  without  the  city  gates  ; 

For  at  some  time  each  country  yields 

Its  H s,  its  W 8,  its  Spa-fields, 

Menenius  then,  a  statesman  grave. 
Prudent,  but  not  more  wise  than  brave, 
Fear'd  not  to  face  the  noisy  rabble : 
He  check'd  their  fury  with  a  fable  ! 
Shew'd  them  how  foolish  their  pretences. 
And  brought  tbem  to  their  sober  senses. 
Mobs  of  that  day,  we  must  allow. 
Were  quite  as  tractable  as  now. 
Howe'er  that  be,  the  tale  1*11  give  ye, 
As  chronicled  by  good  old  Livy : 
Pleas'd  if  the  moral  prove  a  fit  one, 
To  stop  one  factious  mouth  in  Britain* 
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Once  on  a  time  the  human  limbs 
Were  seizM  with  odd  conceits  and  whims: 
The  stomach  all  the  rest  accuse 
Of  entertaining  selfish  views* 
They  cry : — **  That  sluggard  lives  at  ease, 
By  us  supplied  with  luxuries* 
In  secret  indolence  he  lurks ; 
Enjoys  our  pains,  and  never  works. 
Shall  we  thus  early  toil  and  late, 
To  swell  that  pamper'd  glutton's  state  ? 
Shall  we  comply  with  such  demands  ?" 
"  Forbid  it,  justice  1" — cry  the  Hands. 

"  No—tho'  for  bread  the  tyrant  begs *' 

"  We  swear  the  same!" — exclaim  the  Legs. 
*  "  Unmov'd,  let  that  base  lubber  tarry— 

We're  slaves  no  more — we  scorn  to  carry  !" 

The  very  feet, — till  now  so  humble, 
Loud  as  the  rest  began  to  grumble. 
With  one  and  all  the  gen'ral  cry 
Was,  Freedom  !  and  Equality  ! 
The  stomach  proud  was  now  sudued, 
Debarr*d  from  necessary  food  : 
For  no  kind  hand  preparM  his  dishes; 
Refus'd  were  all  his  wants  and  wishes. 
But  soon  perceiv'd  each  wasting  limb 
The  needful  aid  deriv'd  from  him. 
Whose  pow'r  invisible  had  granted 
To  every  member  what  it  wanted  : 
And  now  cut  off  from  his  supply 
The  thoughtless  rebels  faint  and  die. 

Menenius  finished  his  oration,-— 
The  People  felt  the  application/ 

By  comparing  this  fable  with  the  original,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  imitator  has  given  us  a  paraphrase,  rather  than  a  version  of  the 
French  poet;  and  to  say  the  truth,  we  like  him  best  when  he  eman*- 
cipates  himself  from  the  fetters  of  translation,  which  generally  seem 
to  sit  somewhat  heavily  upon  him,  and  follows  without  any  con- 
straint  the  direction  of  his  own  fancy. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  his  book  is  The  Address  to  the 
Cntics;  in  imitation  of  what  La  Fontaine  has  entitled — Contre 
ceax  qui  ont  le  Goiit  difficile.  Here  is  a  very  slight  adherence 
to  the  orighial;  but  no  one  will  regret  the  departure,  which  has 
enabled  the  writer  to  substitute  for  a  vapid  translation,  an  address 
not  altogether  unlike  what  might  have  been  expected  from  La  Fon- 
taine, if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  England.  But,  in  bestowing 
this  commendation  upon  his  original  efforts,  we  would  suggest  to 
the  author  the  propriety  of  being  more  faithful,  when  he  chuses  to 
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confine  himself  to  the  task  of  turning  one  language  into  another.  If 
he  prefers  to  soar  alone,  we  shall  seldom  feel  inclined  to  repress 
his  flights;  but  when  he  limits  his  aim  to  a  mere  verbal  version  of 
the  French,  he  ought  not  to  misrepresent  the  original, — to  the  ma- 
nifest injury  of  the  sense.  For  instance,  La  Fontaine,  in  the  Fable 
of  the  Wolf  and  the  Stork,  says — 

Les  loups  raangent  gloutonment. 
Un  loup  done  etant  de  frairie, 
Se  pressa,  dit-on,  tellement, 

Qu'il  en  pensa  perdre  la  vie:  , 

Un  OS  lui  demeura  bien  avant  au  gosier. 
De  bonheur  pour  ce  loup,  qui  ne  poutait  crier 
Pr^s  de  1^  passe  une  cicogne. 

In  rendering  this  into  English,  the  sense  has  been  altered  with- 
out being  improved ;  and  instead  of  this  simple  and  natural  de-^ 
scription  of  the  silent  agonies  of  the  wolf,  we  read  that — 

One  day  a  wolf  in  bolting  down  his  mutton 

Found  a  sharp  bone  stick  fast  across  his  throat; 

Writhing  with  pain  acute,  the  half-chok'd  glutton 

Made  the  uoods  ring  "with  his  complaining  noU, — p.  135. 

This  is  neither  true  to  La  Fontaine,  nor  to  nature; — and  nature  and 
La  Fontaine  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  will  be  found  identified; 
for  his  merit  consists  as  much  in  the  fidelity  as  in  the  picturesque-" 
ness  of  his  sketches; — a  wolf  with  a  *  sharp  bone  sticking  across 
.  his  throat'  would  be  in  no  condition  for  ^  making  the  woods  ring.' 
Again,  in  the  ^  Two  Pigeons/  La  Fontaine,  in  describing  the  danger 
that  the  wandering  dove  incurred  from  the  wanlou  attack  of  a  boy, 
says,  ^  Un  fripon  ^enfant  (cette  age  est  sans  pitiif)  hinting  thus 
parenthetically  at  the  proverbial  cruelty  of  infancy,  which  is  given 
in  the  English, — '  how  cruel  are  the  sports  of  man  /' — as  a  grave  re- 
flection upon  the  general  cruelty  of  the  species.  This  is  not  Fon- 
taine's meaning,  nor  indeed  is  it  just.  Children  are  cruel,  not  froni 
malignity  of  disposition,  but  from  inexperience  and  inattentionl 
They  scarcely  know  what  pain  is,  they  have  little  sympathy  there- 
fore; and  it  is  some  time  before  they  can  be  taught,  that  what  is 
sport  to  them  is  death  to  their  victims. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  other  passages  where  the 
sense  has  been  equally  misrepresented ;  and  there  are  occasional 
marks  of  carelessness  and  haste  exhibited  in  slovenly  syntax  and 
faulty  construction;  but  these  are  trifling  blemishes,  and  redeemed 
by  the  general  excellence  of  the  work.  The  imitator  is  often  very 
happy  in  the  queer  and  quaint  conjbinations  of  syllables,  by  which 
he  has  enlivened  his  pages  with  continual  variety  of  rhyme.  And 
here  also  we  trace  a  resemblance  to  La  Fontaine;  for  in  both,  syl- 
lables slide  into  verse  and  hitch  together  in  rhyme, — which  would,  at 
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first  sight,  seem  to  be  as  unmanageable  as  were  ever  proposed  in  a 
game  of  crambo. 

THE  SATYR  AND  THE  TRAVELLEU. 

*  A  Satyr  in  a  rocky  den 
Liv'd,  distant  from  the  haunts  of  men  : 
Tho'  ha]f  a  goat,  he  seldom  ran 
To  revel  in  the  train  of  Pan: 
But  led  a  quiet  sober  life, 
With  one  fair  Dryad  for  his  wife  ; 
And  she,  engrossed  by  household  matters. 
Prepared  his  soup,  and  brought  young  satyi*s. 
It  happenVl  on  a  wintry  day, 
A  Traveller  had  lost  his  way ; 
And  slitf  with  cold,  and  drenchM  with  rain, 
lie  joy'd  the  Satyr's  cave  to  gain, 
lie  peeps;  and  midst  recesses  inner. 
Espies  bis  horned  host  at  dinner. 
He  halts,  and  near  the  entrance  lingers, 
And,  blowing  bard  his  aching  fingers, 
lie  frames  apologetic  speeches. 
To  his  landlord  with  the  shaggy  breeches. 
Rut  ere  he  could  excuse  begin, 
A  hoarse  rough  voice  exclaims,  "  Come  in ! 
If  you  can  dine  without  a  cloth, 
Stranger,  you're  welcome  to  my  broth. 
My  curious  wife  would  fain  be  knowing 
What  'tis  with  so  much  care  you're  blowing." 

*  "  Thanks,"  said  the  man,  "  I'll  not  be  shy 
To  accept  your  hospitality. 

To  please  your  lady,  I'^l  inform  her, 

I  blow  my  hands  to  make  them  warmer." 

*  The  mistress  of  the  rocky  cottage 
Pours  for  her  guest  some  smoking  pottage ; 
Who  to  gulp  down  his  mess  the  quicker. 
Blows,  ere  he  tastes,  the  scalding  liquor. 
The  Satyr  o'er  the  table  leaning, 
Surpris'd,  once  more  inquires  his  meaning  . 

"  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  "  you  shall  know  it- 
It  is  to  cool  my  broth  I  blow  it." 
"  Hold  !"  cries  the  host,  "  is  that  your  plan  ? 
Are  these  the  double  ways  of  man  ? 
Strange C)  away !  you  see  the  door, 
Nor  dare  approach  my  mansion  more. 
Whilst  I  possess  this  vaulted  roof — 
(And  fiercely  then  he  rais'd  his  hoof) 
No  mouth  its  mossy  sides  shall  hold. 
Which  blows  at  once  both  hot  and  cold  I" 
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*  Tell  me,  ye  Westminster  Electors, 
Who  love  political  projectors, 
Whom  cunning  state-empirics  please. 
Have  you  not  met  with  mouths  like  these? 
Mouths  which  advance  assertions  bold. 
Blow  sometimes  hot,  and  sometimes  cold. 
Have  you  no  smooth  tongued  sophist  found. 
Who  Proteus  like  still  shifts  his  ground, 
Promulging,  for  the  public  good. 
Schemes  by  no  mortal  understood  \ 
Whose  patriot  soul,  so  truly  Roman, 
"     Would  trust  the  regal  power  to  no  man, 
Tho'  check'd  and  limited  it  be 
Like  Britain's  well  pois'd  monarchy; 
Yet  plasters  praises  thick  and  hearty 
Upon  his  fav'rite  Buonaparte? 
To  British  honour  much  alive, 
Yet  hates  to  see  her  laurels  thrive : 
And  strives  to  pluck  the  shining  bough 
From  her  great  hero's  glorious  brow  ? 
«♦♦»»»♦ 

When  such  mad  follies  meet  our  eye, 
We  smile  at  the  attempt  to  fob  us— 
But  sigh  to  find  the  Hoaxer  H ! — p.  241. 

This  extract  will  serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  '  Modem  In- 
stances,' as  the  author  calls  them,  which,  instead  of  the  old  moral, 
lie  lias  tacked  to  the  end  of  his  fables.  The  illustrations  are  gene- 
rally of  a  political  nature,  and  amongst  these  perhaps  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fable  of  The  Two  Bitches  to  the  case  of  England  and 
America  is  one  of  the  happiest ;  that  which  pleases  us  least  is  the 
application  of  the  Viper  and  the  File  to  the  author  of  a  juvenile 
tirade  long  since  forgiven  and  forgotten  by  the  object  of  it.  The 
example  of  France  recurs  too  often ;  once  or  twice  is  well  enough, 
but  a  good  thing  may  be  repeated  till  it  becomes  as  tiresome  as  the 
perpetual  o  ftutfo;  Ir^Xoi  of  our  old  school  acquaintance  £sop.     As 

^  a  specimen  of  the  .Notes,  we  subjoin  the  following  strictures  upon 
*  the  family  of  the  Fudges^  which  we  think  more  justifiable  than 
the  attack  noticed  above. 

*  However  its  malignity  may  excite  disgust,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
smile  at  the  whimsicality  of  the  "  Fudge  Famify  at  Paris/*  published 
under  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown,  jun.  Beneficent  nature  is  said  often 
to  place  antidotes  to  the  poison  of  noxious  animals  in  the  composition 
of  ihe  creature  itself.     Thus  in  the  present  instance,  the  superlative  dul- 

.  ness  of  Phelim  O'Connor  very  happily  counteracts  the  effect  of  the 
sprightly  effusions  of  Esquire  Philip,  Miss  Biddy  and  Master 
BoBBT  Fudge.     We  may  moreover  learn  from  this  publication,  that 
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the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  entirely  extinguished  in  England,  not- 
withstanding 

*  — the  withering  hand 

Of  bigot  power  upon  this  hapless  land/ 

for  we  have  never  heard  of  the  attorney  general  making  any  advances 
towards  an  acquaintance  with  this  witty  family ,  <jr  wltlt  that  sombre  ill 
starred  gentleman,  the  domestic  tutor,  whost^  tL^itennks,  added  to  his 
most  lamentable  effusions,  express  such  unutterable  thiagsl 

'  Conscious  rectitude  can  suffer  such  assailants  to  pai^b  by  unnoticed ; 
but  how  would  *^  the  calm  and  easy  grandeur  of  the  Imperial  bird" 
have  borne  a  similar  provocation?  This  question  is  best  Rmwered  by  the 
single  monosyllable,  Palm  !  A  stanza  of  Horace  will  best  express  the 
feelings  of  an  able,  firm  and  upright  minister,  attiickfd  by  licentious 
petulance,  who  neither  ffHifs  the  malice^,  or  [nor]  wants  ilie  aid  of  such 
auxiliaries. 

Integer  vitae,  scelerisque  purus 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  neq^e,  arcu, 

Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 
FyscE,  pharetrl 
which  may  be  thus  translated  for  the  benefit  of  luch  town  or  country 
gentlemen  whose  classical  learning  i^  .grown  ruiity,  and  jw^^o  may  not 
have  Smart  or  Francis  at  their  elbow : — 

At  thee,  pert  profligptte  Tom  Browk, 
The  idle  laugh,  the  grave  one&  frowi\, 

Whilst  he  who  just  and  wise  is,.    . 
Defies  attacks  from. wits  or  dolts — 
And  e'en  the  sharp«  e^venoip'd  bolts 

Of  M  himself  despises/ — pp.  l63,  l64. 

Four  of  the  Fables  in  the  present  selection  are^  it  s^eois^  from 
the  ^  pen  of  a  friend/  As  upon  recurring  to.  our  extracts  we  find 
that  we  have  pitched  upon  two  fables^  in  the  same  metre ;  we  will 
endeavour  to  make  room  for  ai  third,  in  which  there  is  some  variety 
of  ineasure,  and^  which  will .  at  the  saipe  time  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  Uie  talents  of  the  author's  coadjutor. . 

•         Tllfi    MURTtAlN. 

^  A  dire  disease,  which  Heaven  in  wrath 
Devis'd,  to  work  wide  woe  and  scath. 
For  crimes  committed  here  on  earth, 
A  sickness  sore,— -a  frightful  evil. 

More  grievous  far  than  war  or  dearth. 
Consigning  myriads  daily  to  the  devil : 
In  one  short  word, — the  plague,  with  dreadful  ravage. 

Broke  out  amongst  the  brute  creation, 
Assail'd  all  animals  both  taiiie  and  savage, 
And  widely  spread  around  it  devastation. 
«  «  *      .' 
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tf  some  died  not,  they  scarcely  lived. 

Nor  seero'd  aware  they  had  surviv'd,— 

Their  instincts  gone,*— and  vanished  quite 

Propensities  and  appetite. 

Nor  hens  nor  geese  the  fox  allurci 

And  Isgrim's  jaws  are  sinecure. 

All  mop'd  in  melancholy  mood» 

Reckless  alike  of  fight  or  food. 

The  sometime  gentle  turtle-dove 

IndiflF'rent  now  to  life  and  love, 

(For  life  and  love  to  her  were  one) 

Her  pining  partnef  fain  would  shun — 

The  lion  in  this  sad  conjuncture, 

Whose  conscience  had  received  a  puncture, 

Resolv'd  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice. 

And  state  to  all  in  what  his  ti'ust  is. 

"  My  fellow  sufferers  and  friends" 

J  The  royal  speech  in  form  begins) 
'rom  righteous  Heav'n  in  wrath  descends 
This  visitation  for  our  sins. 
"  Let  all,  then,  secret  Crimes  unfold, 
And  every  tale  of  guilt  be  told. 
So  shall  the  greatest  sinner  seal, 
Self-sacrific'd,  the  general  weal. 
Nor  deem  it  a  new-fangled  notion ; 
All  history's  full  of  such  devotion. 
"To  shorten  therefore  the  debate 

Without  unfruitful  long  digression, 
That  we  may  rightly  judge  our  state, 
Proceed  we  briefly  to  confession :" 
•  ♦  •  » 

As  his  majesty's  confession  is  rather  pro^y  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  cutting  it  short.  He  acknowledges  '  a  strong  fancy  for 
mutton,'  and  admits  that  he  has  occasionally  <  made  a  6o/i//e  bouche/ 
of  the  shepherd  himself,  whose  guilt,  like  that  of  bis  flock,  seems 
to  have  consisted  *  in  running  away.' 

•  «  «  * 

The  monarch  ceas*d  and  judgment  begs. 

ITie  fox  was  quickly  on  hjs  legs. 

And  having  caught  the  lion's  eye 

He  hastened  thus  to  make  reply  : 

"Ah  !  sire,  indeed  you're  much  too  good 

To  take  account  of  such  vUe  blood — 

Too  scrupulous  and  delicate 

For  one  of  your  exalted  state ! 

Your  Majesty  is  much  too  nice. 

To  deem  sheep-slaughter  such  a  vjce  ! 
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This  for  the  brutes; — then,  for  the  roan,*- 
I  think  your  Highness  said — he  ran. 
Desert  his  flock  ^— a  precious  pastor  ! 
Tin  glad  your  majesty  ran  faster. 

This  is  truly  humorous  and  characteristic.  .  After  a  few  words 
more  in  condemnation  of  the  poor  shepherd^  who,  to  the  crime  of 
attempting  to  save  his  iife^  is  stated  to  have  added  that  of  ^  holding 
crooked  rule  over  his  charge/ 

The  fox  sat  down  :  loud  cheers  resound, 
And  hear,  hear,  hear !  was  echoed  round. 

The  tiger  and  the  bear  follow;  but  as  they  are  beasts  of  rank, 
and  confess  nothing  but  a  few  peccadilloes  akin  to  those  of  the 
lion,  they  are  absolved  as  a  matter  of  course : 

Can  crime  exist  in  such  high  station  ? 

All  that  had  teeth,  or  tusks,  or  spirit, 

Absolved  at  once  from  all  demerit, 

Were  guiltless  found  by  acclamation! 
At  length  the  ass  came  to  confession, 
And  thus  denounced  bis  own  transgression: 

*^  On  thorny  thistles  starved  and  sad  dock, 

I  chanced  to  pass  the  |)arson's  paddock  ; 

I'he  sacred  sward  seem'd  sweet  and  green. 

My  appetite  I  own  was  keen. 

And  fair  occasion  urg'd  to  revel — 

Or  might  it  not  have  beea  the  devil  f 

Whate'er  it  were — 1  cropp'd  a  blade — 

1  own  'twas  wrong — ^we  must  speak  out : 

J  was  a  trespasser,  no 4oubt!" 
A  general  roar  of  indignation 

Followed  the  donke/s  declaration — 

"  What  crop  the  close  !  the  parson's  too ! 

For  this  can  less  than  death  be  due  ? 
•  When  thorns  and  thistles  grew  so  plenty 

Could  nothing  but  the  glebe  content  ye  ? 

From  such  a  sin  but  death  can  purge  ye — 

Death  without  benefit  of  clergy  V ' 

This  is  a  spirited  version.  Tlie  three  others,  by  the  same  hand, 
are  equally  good;  though  the  style  and  tlie  finbhing  are  sometimes 
a  little  too  laboured  and  overloaded. 

Upon  the  whole  this  is  an  entertaining  volume.  The  author 
has  new  dyed  the  stuff  of  La  Fontaine,  preserving  much  of  the 
beauty  and  lustre  of  the  original  tint,  and  he  has  worked  in  some 
fresh  flowers  of  his  own,  in  order  to  adapt  his  pattern  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  times. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  G<i$  Blow-pipe,  qr  Art  of  Fusion,  by  burning 
the  Gaseous  Constituents  oj  tVater:  giving  the  History  of  the 
Philosophical  Apparatus  so  denominated;  the  Proofs  of  Analogy 
in  its  operations  to  the  Naiure  of  Volcasnoes ;  together  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  Accofint  of  Experintfents  with  this 
Biow^Pipe.  By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LI^D.  .Professor  of. 
Mineralogy  in  die  University  of  Cambridge,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  8lc.  8vo.  pp.  109.  * 
London.     1819- 

I  If  thd  converse  of  the  propoj^ition  /xeyo.  ^ISXm,  ^ya  xaxa'v, 
were  true,  we  might  welcome  this  little  tract,  as  the  produc-. 
tion  of  a  writer  who,  in  this  instance,  at  least,  has  endeavoured, 
in  the  words  of  Addison,  to  ^  practise  in  the  chemic^al  method, 
and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops.' — But,  alas  ! 
it  has  been  cast  among  the  chemists,, to  whom  it  is  more  parti- 
cularly addressed,  as  die  apple  of  d^qpixi  was  cast  among  the 
gods,  and  set  them  together  by  the  ears!. 

The  opinion  of  Mac^uer,  that  ^  There  does  not  exist  in  nature 
any  substance  which  may  be  considered  as  essentially  and  vi- 
gorously infusible/*  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Theophrastus.f 
When  that  eloquent  philosopher  delivered  lectures  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens,  as  the  successor  of  Aristotle,  the  number  of  his  au- 
ditors amounted  to  two  thou3£^d  ;  and  tiiat  they  \vere  instructed 
in  many  facts  considered  as  of  modem  discovery,  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  very  small  part  of  his  writings  which  has  de- 
scended to  our  time.  His  obscdrvations  shew  that  he  l^ad  attended 
as  carefully  to  the  changes  which  i  bodies  sustain  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  heat  as  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  common  blorw-pipe.  Hfe  notices  an  opinion  which  had  been 
maintained  in  Greece,  that  all  stones,  excepting  marble,  were  fiisi- 
ble,J  and  holds  this  to  be  true  of  the  greater  number ;  and  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  exception  he  made  respecting 
the  carbonate  of  lime',  that — after  a  lapse  of  above  two  thousand 
years,  with  all  the  aid  afforded  by  the  advancement  of  science — 
if  a  chemist  were  asked  what  substani^e  more  than  any  other  re- 
sists the  action  of  heat,  he  would  adduce  the  purest  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  the  example  of  Iceland  spar,  the  fusion  of  which  can 
hardly  be  effected  even  by  the  gas  blow-pipe^ 

An  ardent  and  insatiable  curiosity  in  chemists  has  in  every  age 
prompted  them  to  augment,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 

*  Macquer»  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie,  article  Apyre, 
t  Theophrastus.     Xlttfi  ran  xiBw,  BiCXiov.  k\  p.  8.  L.  Bat.  1647. 
i  Ol  ^1  imI  ^X«c  XeTv^i  fr&rra^  mMffBati,  v\ni  rS  (Mffx^u.  ».  r,  X. — TheophratU  vM 
tuprti, 
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action  of  heat ;  the  difficulty  of  melting  some  subslaQces  Iiaving 
always  presented  obstacles  to  metallurgists,  aud  tended  ^eatly  to 
retard  many  important  improvements  in  the  arts.  It  is  foreign 
to  the  undertaking  we  have  in  view,  or  it  might  be  easy  to  shew 
with  what  perseverance  the  antient  alchemists  so  long  laboured  in 
pursuit  of  an  universal  solvent  for  all  bodies.  This  solvent  is  now 
found,  since  there  is  no  substance  v^hatsoever  that  is  not  capable 
of  being  held  in  solution  by  the  fluid  matter  of  heat,  .  A  series  of 
brilliant  experiments,  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  oxygen, gas, 
by  Priestley*  and  Scheele,  has  gradually  led  to  die  introduction 
and  use  of  the  *  gas  bloaypipe,  or  Art  of  Fusion  by  burning  the 
Gaseous  Constituents  of  Water,*  by  means  of  which  the  most  re- 
fractory bodiesf  may  be  melted,  and  in  many  instances^  entirely 
volatitized. 

As  to  many  of  our  readers  the  subject  is  altogether  new,  and 
very  important  facts  are  likely  to  accrue  to  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, from  the  fbrther  use  of  the  extraordinary  means  of  de- 
composition offered  by  the  philosophical  apparatus  here  alluded 
to,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  them  acquainted  with  its  real 
nature  by  a  brief  description  of  the  instrument  itself,  before  we 
proceed  to  state  the  effects  p^odupedbyit. 

This  bloW-pipe,  literally  cakulat^  for  '  setting  the  Thames 
on  fire,'  consists  of  a  small  square  box,  usually  made  of  thick 
sheet  copper,  into  which,  by  means  of  s^-  piston,  are  compressed 
the  gaseous  constituents  of  water ;;(  afterwards,  by  turning  a  stop- 
cock, the  mixed  gases  are  allowed  to  escape  through  the  narrow 
aperture  of  a  capillary  tube  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  ex- 
posed to  combustion  at  the  orifice,  by  lighting  the  ,ga9eou8  mix-» 
ture,  exactly  as  we  light*  a  cbmmon  gas  J^mp.;  A^^ns^U  Hame 
continues  to  bum  at  the  extremity  of  the  jet  of  the  tube,  to  whose 
powerful  heat  are  exposed  all  substances  submitted  to  the  test  of 
this  blow-pipe.  Dr.  Clarke  ha8  devised  an  apparatus,  represented 
in  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  by  means  of  which  a  continual 
supply  of  the  gaseous  mixture  may  be  forced  into  the  reservoir 
during  the  most  protracted  experiments  ;  the  machine  is  also 
supplied  with  a  safety  cylinder  invented  by  his  friend.  Professor 
Cumming,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  explosion. 

The  first  account  of  Dr.  Clarke's  experiments  with  this  blow- 
pipe appeared  ill  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  No.  III. 

•  In  August,  1774.  Scheele  discovered  the  same  gas  m  1777,  withput  any  previous 
knowledge  of  what  Dr.  Priestley  had  done.  Lavoisier  first  gave  it  the  name  of  Oxygen 
Gat. 

f  The  fusion  even  of  charcoal  has  been  accomplished  by  it. 

%  Mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  by  bulk  oC  hydrogen  gas,  and  one  part  of 
oxygen  gas.  <* 
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Some  of  the  results  of  tliose  experiments  were  afterwards  dts* 
puted^  and  various  claims  were  made  to  the  originality  of  the  iti- 
veutron  by  which  they  had  been  conducted ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  while  these  claims  and  disputes  continue  to  be 
agitated^  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  is  the  only  person 
who  h^8  appropriated  the  instrument  itself  to  any  purpose  of 
pufaiic  utility.  During  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he 
commenced  his  experiments  with  this  blow-pipe,  he  has  perse- 
vered in  exhibiting  to  the  members  of  the  University,  before  whom 
he  delivers  his  public  lectures,  a  repetition  of  those  experiments  ; 
confirming  the  truth  of  them  by  daily  appeals  to  their  testimony, 
as  to  the  facts  which  they  substantiate.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent publication  is,  therefore,  to  shew  the  utility  and  safety  of 
the  apparatus  employed ;  to  point  out  the  progressive  steps  by 
which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  improvement; 
the  share  which  the  author  himself  had  in  the  invention ;  and 
the  proofs  which  the  instrument  has  afforded  of  analogy  in  >its 
operations  to  the  nature  of  vc^lcanoeif ;  that  is  to  say,  in  its  power 
of  fusion;  the  means  whereby  thi&  fusion  is  accomplished;  the 
result  of  the  combustion  of  the  mixed  gases,  forming  water; 
and  the  detonations  and  explosions  to  which  the  same  com- 
pressed gaseous  mixture  is  liable. — ^The  subject  is  curious,  and 
the  author  shall  speak  for  himself* 

*  The  present  observations  relate  to  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  as  used  for 
burning  a  compressed  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  when 
propelled  from  a  common  reservoir.  The  first  usage  of  these  gases,  in 
a  state  of  mixture,  wa»  believed  to  have  t)een  made  by  an  unknown 
native  of  Germany;  who  eroplo3'ed  for  this  purpose  a  bladder  to  wtiich 
a  capillary  tube  was  affixed.  The  author  received  this  information, 
upon  report,  after  he  began  to  write  the  account  of  his  own  experi- 
ments ;  but  no  one  has  since  laid  claim  to  the  experiment,  nor  does 
he  DOW  know  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rumour.  He  has 
been,  however,  the  more  anxious  to  repeat  it;  because  upon  the  truth 
of  it  depend  all  pretensions  to  priority  of  invention.  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  now  professor  of  chemistry  at  Glasgow,  made  experiments 
with'  the  mixed  gases,  at  Edinburgh,  seventeen  years  ago;  but: was 
induced  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  owing  to  the  accidents  which 
happened  to  his  apparatus.  With  respect  to  the  application  of  hydrogen 
arid  oxygen  gases  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  blow-pipe,  when  pro- 
pelled from  different  reservoirs  through  different  apertures,  by  means 
of  hydrostatic  or  other  pressure,  the  contrivance  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Lavoisier.  The  American  ehemists  lay  claim  to  it,  as  their  inven- 
tion, in  consequence  of  experiments  made,  in  1802,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hare,  junior,  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Philadelphia ;  of 
which  an  account  appeared  in  Dr.  Bruce's  Miiieralogical  Journal*, 

"""  '  *  Vol  I.  No,  «.  p.  97.    (Note.) 
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and  also  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie.*  Much  about  the  same  time,  t>r« 
Thomson  also  <^rried  on  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  same  way  ;t 
aiid  we  have  witnessed  similar  experiments,  for*  at  least  a  dozen  years, 
during  the  chemical  lectures  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  con^ustion  of  the  diamond  was  always  thus  exhibited;  and  in 
America  this  plan  is  still  pursued  ;  that  is  to  say^  the  two  gases  are 
propelled  from  different  reservoirs,  and  through  different  apertures. 
But  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  incomparably  greater  when  the  guses, 
after  compression,  are  propelled  and  burned  in  a  mixed  state ;  because 
the  due  proportion  necessary  for  forming  water  is  then  constantly  and 
equally  maintained:  whereas  an  excess,  either  on  the  side  of  the 
hydrogen  or  of  the  oxygen,  not  only  tends  to  diminish  the  temperature, 
but,  if  it  be  much  increased  on  the  side  of  the  oxygen,  ixUaUibly  ex- 
tinguishes the  flame, 

*  As  this  method  of  aiding  the  operations  of  the  blaw-pipe  differs,  in 
this  essential  particular,  from  every  other  hitherto  employed,  it  is  that 
to  which  (with  all  the  improvements  since  made  for  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  operator)  the  name  of  the  Gas  Blow-pipe  is  now  applied,  and 
whose  history  it  is  the  author's  present  purpose  to  relate.  And  this 
induces  a  second  part  of  the  inquiry  ;  namely,  what  first  suggested,  the 
propriety  of  mixing  the  two  gases  in  the  relative  proportion  for  forming 
water?  because,  upon  the  observance  of  this  proportion  the  intensity 
of  the  heat  mainly  depends, 

'  This  circumstance  was  briefly  stated  in  the  first  account  which  the 
author  published  of  his  experiments  with  the  gas  blow-pipe;  but  the 
phenomena  upon  which  it  wa6  founded,  highly  interesting  as  they  are, 
do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  that  attention  from  scientific  men  to 
which  they  are  entitled  ;  probably  owing  to  the  very  short  time  usually 
bestowed  by  scientific  travellers  amidst  the  scenes  where  such  ph^eno* 
mena  are  fearfully  displayed.  The  author  alludes  to  the  phaenomena 
attendant  upon  volcanoes ;  the  decomposition  of  water  by  volcanic  fire ; 
the  compression  to  which  the  gaseous  result  is  liable ;  its  subsequent 
combustion ;  the  power  of  fusion  it  exhibits ;  and,  lastly,  the  horrible 
explosions  which  take  place,  whenever  the  whole  of  the  compressed 
gas  is  exposed  to  combustion.  If  this  happen,  as  it  is  well  known^ 
whole  mountains  are  blown  into  the  air  by  the  tremendous  violence 
of  the  explosion,  which  is  heard  to  the  distance  of  many  leagues ;  and 
the  eruption  ceases.  But  the  minor  explosions*  or  detonations,  taking 
place  at  the  mouths  of  Harrow  apertures  in  a  volcano  whence  liquid 
rocks  are  ejected  in  the  form  of  lava^  are  such  as  to  resemble  the  loudest 
artillery.  In  these  cases^  a  partial  explosion  of  the  gaseous  mixture 
takes  place  ;  exactly  corresponding  with  t|ie  detonations  which,  upon 
a  small  scale,  are  heard  at  the  orifice  of  the  jet  of  the  gf^  blow^pipe ; 
and  bearing  about  the  same  comparison  to  the  explosion  of  the  gas 
reservoir,  which  the  detonations  at  tbe  mouth  of  a  stream  of  lava  do 
to  the  explosion  of  all  the  pent  gas  within  the  volcano.    Vesuvius, 

^  See  torn.  xlv.  p.  113.    '  Mimoire  sur  f  Usage  da  Chalumeau,  ft  let  Mayeru  de  Pah- 
menter  d^Air,  ^, 
t  Thu  UfAwQ  stAted  in  the  Lttter  abore  mentioned. 
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•erbaps,  better  tban  any  otber  volcano,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  is 
lere  advanced:  because  it  is  better  adapted  for  examination  than 
^tna,  or  any  other  volcano  where  the  crater  is  Mfmote  from  the 
syrhiges  or  jets  through'  which  the  lava  is  propelled*.  -This  mountain, 
as  to  its  chemical  tiaturb,  is,  in  all  respects^  a  vast  ^aa  blow-pip^ ;  cor- 
responding, in  all  its  pfaa?»nomena,.  with  the  appearances  and  effects,  the 
explosions  and  detonations,  the  heat  and  the  <  light,*  exhibited  by  the 
apparatus  which  bears  this  name;  and  differing  from  it  only  as  the 
mighty  operations  of  nature  in  the  universe  differ  from  tbe  puny  imita* 
tions  of  the  chetnist  in  'his  laboratory.  During  twelve  years  that  ,the 
author  has  delivered  public  lectures,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
as  it  is  well  known  to  persons  who  have  attended  those  lectures,  he  has 
constantly  thus  explained  the  nature  and  effects  of  volcanic  eruptions.. 
Without  the  agency  of  water  and  its  decomposition,  these  eruptions  do 
not  take  place.  Before  any  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  not  only  does 
the  water  disappear  in  all  the  wells -of  Naples,  Portici,  Resina,  and 
other  to  whs  at  the  foot  of  the  inountain,  but«ven  the  sea  retires ;  Aud 
marine  animals,  abandoned  by  their  native  element,  expire  upon  the 
shore.' 

Dr.  Clarke  then  proceeds  to  verify  these  observations  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  phaenomeila  wtiich  accompanied  the  rising  of  the 
Monte  Nuovo,  out  of  the  Lucrine  lake^  near  Naples,  and  to 
others  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  upon  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
and  afterwards  relates  the  inferences  deduced  from  those  appear- 
ances as  they  'were  rendered  applicable  to  the  g^s  blow-pipe. 

*  Consequently,  to  imitate  the  power  of  fusion  exhibited  by  stvokano, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  tban  to  bum^the  gaseous  constitueots  of 
water  under  similar  circumstances ;  bat  he're  was  the  difficulty..  E^very 
clap  of  thunder  in  tbe  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  prov&what  the  CQnse- 
quences  are,, where  the  gaseous  constituents  oftoater^  when  ia  a*. mixed 
state,  become  ignited,  even  by  an  electric  spark:  and -who  would  ^ven- 
ture to  communicate  flame  to  such  a  mixture,  under  compression,  for 
purposes  of  experiment?  The  exi>eriments  which  took  place  under 
Lavoisiei;  at  Paris^  and  all  over  Europe^  for  the  composition-  of  water^ 

.  were  an  approximation  towards  it;  becausOi  these  experiments,  first 
proved  that  the  gaseous  constituents  of  water  might  be  used.toaid  the 
operations  of  the  blow-pipe.  It  was.  then,  in  fact,  first  made  known, 
that  the  two  gases,  when  burned  separately,  and  pn^lled  from  different 
reservoirs,  through  different  apertures,  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  towards 
^one  point  (which  was  the  method  afterwaids  pursued  by  Professor  Jflare, 
in  America  J  f  exhibited  a  degree  of  temperature  capable  of  effecting 
Ttifi  coMBtJSTit)iJ  OF  THE  diamokd!  Therefore^  if  it  be  requisite  to 
trace  the  invention  of  the  gas  hUn>ftpe  to  the  first  principles  wbich  led 
to  t^  whole  of 'the  contrivance,  it  is  to  these  discoveries  of  Lavoisier 

•  *  There  is  no  otlier  way  in  which  any  idea  can  be  given  of  the  intense  Hght  beam- 
ing from  the  source  of  a  stream  of  perfectly  liquid  lava,  than  by  attending  to  tb«  fusion 
of  the  most  refractory  substances  before  the  gas  blow-pipe,  which  elhibits  an  emana- 
tioa  of  the  same  kind  of  light,  comparatively,  as  the  light  of  a  star  to  that  of  thk  sun. 
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that  reference  should  be  made.  As  soon  as  the  invention  of' Mr* 
Brookh  blow-pipe  offered  an  easy  method  of  compressing  and  propelling 
one  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  tpater^  while  the  other  might  be 
afforded  by  the  combustion  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  author,  of  course,  as 
he  has  before  acknowledged,  availed  himself  of  this  apparatus  ;*  but 
finding,  as  he  before  said,  ths^t  the  heat  was  not  sufHcient  for  his  pur- 
pose, **  because  the  hydrogen  was  not  afforded  in  its  due  proportion,"f  he 
was  directed,  by  the  maker  of  the  blow-pipe,  to  compress  the  mixed 
gasesy  and  burn  them,  upon  the  principle  of  gfl«  illumination,  when  pro- 
pelled through  a  capillary  tube.  As  to  the  relative  proportion  between 
the  two  gasesy  after  all  that  he  now  has  stated,  and  during  twelve  years 
has  constantly  repeated,  upon  the  subject  of  volcanoes,  at  his  public  lec- 
tures before  the  University  of  Cambridgey — is  it  necessary  to  ask,  whe- 
ther he  would  hesitate  to  mix  them  in  the  proportion  for  forming 
WATER  ?  That  he  did  not  hesitate,  is-  evident ;  because  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  earliest  account  which  he  published  of  his  experiments 
with  the  ga^  bloW'pipe,X  and  in  the  very  first  words  of  it,  he  mentions 
**  water  as  the  combustible  for  increasing  the  action  (Afire:** — and  in  a 
page  almost  immediately  following,§  he  states  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  Vtio  gases  which  he  had  adopted  ;  namely,  "  two  parts,  by 
bulk,  oi  hydrogen^  and  one  part  of  oxygen"  If,  in  any  publication  an- 
terior to  the  article  here  cited,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  same 
proportion  had  been  adopted  by  any  other  person,  he  foregoes,  of 
course,  all  claim  to  this  part  of  the  improvement  in  the  mode  of  using 
the  gas  bhxD-pipe*' 

The  remaining  pages  relate  to  the  new  chemical  facts  which  the 
use  of  this  ^blow-pipe  has  made  known.  Among  the  more  remarka- 
ble may  be  mentioned  the  pseudo-metallic  lustre  exhibited  by  si- 
lica,  and  by  other  substances  once  considered  as  refractory  bodies, 
when  their  fusion  has  been  accomplished  in  a  charcoal  crucible. 
We  have  seen  rock  crystal^  which,  after  being  thus  melted,  appears 
like  a  globule  of  the  purest  mercury;  and  it  retains  its  high  me- 
tallic lustre  unaltered  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  air.  It  had  fallen, 
while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  upon  a  deal  board,  into  which  it  conse- 
quently became  imbedded,  and  when  taken  out  was  found  to  have 
this  remarkable  metallic  lustre.  The  same  appearance  is  exhibited 
by  pure  crystallized  alumina  under  similar  circumstance,  as  in  the 
instances  of  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby.  Does  not  this  admit  of 
an  obvious  explanation?  We  would  propose  it  as  a  quiere  for  our 
chemical  readers,  whether  charcoal  coming  into  contact  with  me- 
tallic oxides  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  at  a  temperature  so  ex- 
alted, may  notj  from  its  powerful  affinity  of  ojcygew,  so  far  revive 
the  metals  of  the  earth  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  mmimum  of  oxida- 
tion, and  with  metallic  lustre,  in  the  form  of  the  thin  superficies 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  III.  105.  t  Ibid.  %  Ibid. 

$  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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which  then  invests  those  bodies.  The  fusion  of  aioor^-^»;?^and  the 
perfect  metallic  lustre  it  afterwards  exhibits,  even  when  cut  by  a 
file^  although  still  remaining  in  the  state  of  an  oxide;  the  com- 
bustion of  platinum ;  the  melting  of  rubies,  sapphires,  and  eme- 
raUlSy  so  as  to  cause  them  to  run  together  into  one  mass ;  the 
revival  of  certain  metals  from  their  oxides ;  and  above  all,  the  re- 
vival of  a  perfectly  metallic  appearance  from  haryies,  which  again 
becomes  barytic  earth  upon  simple  exposure  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric air,  are  among  the  other  new  chemical  results  which 
the  use  of  the  gas  blow-pipe  has  enabled  the  author  to  obtain. 

It  is  now  above  fdrty  years  since  the  first  experiments  with 
oxygen  gas,  in  aid  of  fusion,  were  made  by  the  celebrated  Achard, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  for  the  year  1779.*  The  observations  of 
Lavoisier,  upon  the  same  subject,  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  three  years  after  wards  .-f- 
Achard,  by  propelling  a  stream  of  what  he  called,  after  Priestley, 
dephloghtfcated  air,  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  succeeded  in  melt-, 
ing  grains  of  platinum,  and  other  refractory  bodies.  These  ex- 
periments were  followed  by  Ehrmann,  of  Strasbourg,  who,  in 
]7B5,  published  a  work,  which  was  translated  by  Fontallard^  and 
entitled  *  E^isai  d^un  ylrt  de  Fusion,  a  Caide  de  CAir  du  Feu,  ou 
Air  FitaL'  By  an  extravt  made  from  the  Records  of  the  Aca- 
demy at' Paris,  signed  by  the  Marquis  of  Coudorcet  upon  the 
ftSd  of  June,  \7S6,  it  appears  that  Lavoisier,  Berthollet  and 
Fourcroy  had  been  appointed  by  the  Academy  '  de  lui  reudre 
compte  de  fauvra^e  de  M.  Ehrmann  traduit  par  M,  de  Fontal^ 
lardf  upon  which  occasion  it  was  urged  that  Ehrmann's  experi- 
ments were  unknown  to  Lavoisier,  although  in  their  results  they 
agreed  so  strikingly  with  those  which  the  French  chemist  had 
obtained.  .  In  these  experiments  a  degree  of  heat  had  been  excited 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  is  developed  by  burning  the  gaseous 
constituents  of  water.  Lavoisier  failed,  however,  in  his  endeavour 
to  accomplish  the  fusion  of  rock  crystal;X  and  in  numerous  expe- 
riments made  upon  this  substance  in  177^^9  with  the  great  bum-' 
ing  glass  of  Ischirnhausen,  it  had  resisted  the  most  exalted  tem- 
perature to  which  it  was  exposed.     The  same  thing  happened 

*  See  aUu  the  Chemical  Memoirs  of  Franpuis  Charles  Achard,  toI.  i.  page  134. 
Berlin,  1784. 

t  Meiuoires  par  M.  Lavoisier  sur  TActioii  du  Feu  anim6  par  I'Air  vital,  sur  les  Sab* 
stances  Mhi^rales  les  plus  r^fractaires,  publics  dans  les  M^moires  de  l'Acad6mie  Rojrald 
des  Sciences. 

X  *  Quoii|ue  Tactivit^  du  feu  f<it  tres-grande,  il  n'a  pas  fondu  pendant  I'cspace  de  % 
minutes  30  serondes  qu*a  dur6  rexp6rience.'— Memoir*  de  M.  Lawisitr,  p.  243. 
Strasbourg,  1787. 
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with  r^ard  to  lime*  and  maguesia^f  both  of  whicli  were  found  to 
be  utterly  refractory.  These  substances  have  been  all  of  them 
melted  by  the  gas  blow-pipe^  the  powers  of  which  are  entirely 
diie,  not  only  to  the  presence  of  hydrogen  gas  in  a  state  of  mix- 
ture with  the  oxygen  ga&,  but  the  two  gases  mixed  together  in  the 
eKact  proportion  for  forming  water ;  *  uame/y,  two  partSy  by  balk, 
of  hydrogen  gas  added  to  one  part  of  oxygen  gas;*  and  as  our  au- 
thor is  the  first  person  who  made  use  of  the  two  gases  in  this 
state  of  mixture,  as  fuel  for  his  gas  blow-pipe^  the  invention  is  so 
far  his' own.  Indeed  when  the  hydrogen  is  added  only  ^  in  slight 
excess,'  which  some  pretend  to  have  used,  the  mixture  will  uot 
bunu 

We  will  add  a  very  few  words  with  regard  to  the  theory  main- 
tained in  this  work,  upon  the  effects^  rather  than  the  origin^  of 
volcanic  tire.  It  is  maintained  by  the  author  that  the  effects  of 
the  combustion  of  the  mixed  gases,  resemble  those  which  are 
produced  by  volcanoes.  This  appears  to  be  capable  of  the 
strictest  demonstration.  If  while  the  gaseous  mixture  is  pro- 
pelled from  a  gas  blow-pipe,  and  exposed  to  combustion,  the  re- 
sult of  this  combustion  be  collected  in  a  receiver,  it  is  found  to 
be  pure  water.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  gases  propelled 
from  volcanoes,  as  it  has  been  proved  by  repeated  observations 
upon  Mount  Vesuvius.  After  the  tremendous  explosions  of  that 
volcano,  water  descends  as  dew  or  rain,  sometimes  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cone.  By  placing  vessels  over  any  of  the 
crevices  or  apertures  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain  whence  the 
steam  of  the  mixed  gases  is  propelled  after  combustion,  pure  water 
may  also  be  collected,  as  appears  by  accounts  which  have  lately 
been  published.  That  water  has  been  admitted  to  the  action  of 
volcanic  fire,  and  thereby  decomposed,  is  therefore  evident  in  its 
recomposition ;  and  we  conceive  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to 
establish  th^  opinion  maintained  in  this  wofk.  We  all  know  that 
when  water  is  cast  upon  burning  coal  it  is  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion. If  this  decomposition,  therefore,  ensue,  in  consequence  of 
the  admission  of  sea-water  to  the  vast  beds  of  fire  which  connect 
JEtna  with  Vesuvius  and  with  other  volcanoes,  the  gaseous  result, 
exposed  to  indefinite  compression  and  subsequent  combustion, 
may  be  attended  with  effects  differing  only  from  those  exhibited 
by  the  gas  blow-pipe,  *  as  the  mighty  operations  of  nature  in  the 
universe  differ  from  the  puny  iaiitations  of  the  chemist  in  his  la- 
boratory/ 

*  '  II  r^salte  de  ces  experiences,  qoe  la  terra  cakaire  pure,  ou  plus  exactcment  la 
chaux  est  absolnment  infusible  par  le  plus  graod  degr^  de  feu  qu*on  a  pu  lui  faire 
eprouver  jasqu*a  present/ — Ibid,  p.  275. 

f  Le  Morceau  sVst  reduit,  mais  la  Tiolenctdu  feu  n*j  a  occasioani  aucune  autre 
alt^ratioo*'— /6ii/,  p.  278. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Comedies  of  Arhtophanes.  By  T.  Mitchell, 
A.  M.  late  Fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
Vol.  I.   pp.  462.     London.     1820.  w. 

COME' of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  subject 
^  of  the  Aristopbanic  comedy  has  of  late  occupied  a  sufficient 
space  in  our  pages :  we  must,  however,  persevere,  and  insist  like 
Falstaff — '  play  on  the  play.  We  have  much  to  say  in  behalf  of 
that  same  Aristophanes.'  With  respect  to  the  present  translation, 
it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  much  the  best  that  has  hitherto  appeared 
in  our  own,  or,  as  far  as  our  acquaintance  extends,  in  any  other  mo- 
dem language.  It  may  even  be  said,  with  truth,  that,  to  an  English 
reader^  the  first. perusal  of  this  translation  may  afford  as  much  plea- 
sure as  the  perusal  of  the  original  is  calculated  to  give  to  a  profi- 
cient in  the  Greek  language,  who  undertakes,  for  the  first  time,  to 
read  a  play  of  Aristophanes  in  the  original.  Tliose,  however,  who 
havcL  indulged  in  a  continued  study  of  the  original,  and  (prompted 
by  the  perpetual  developement  of  new  and  unobserved  beauties  in 
the  change  and  play  of  style,  and  in  the  brief  and  pointed  expression 
of  comic,  character,)  have  become  entirely  familiar  with  the  author, 
will  continue  to  derive  a  pleasure  from  repeated  reperusals  of  the 
original,  such  as  we  cannot  venture  to  promise  to  the  English 
scholar,  if  he  should  be  induced  to  recur,  for  a  second  or  third  time, 
to  the  work  now  before  us.  We  shall,  however,  before  we  conclude, 
have  the.  satisfaction  of  pointing  out  some  passages  which,  like  those 
of  the  original,  ^x  themselves  (the  great  test  of  excellence)  involun- 
tarily in  the  memory,  and  which  may  be  recalled  to  it  and  repeated 
with  undiminished  gratification.  The  main  cause  of  the  defect 
alluded  to,  and  of  the  disappointment  which  will  be  experienced  by 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  original,  if  they  expect  to 
find  the  various  forms  of  language,  and  the  phrases  expressive  of 
character,  represented  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  English  equiva- 
lents, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  adoption  of  a  particular  style ;  the 
style  of  our  ancient  comedy  in  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century. 
We  shall  proceed  to  give  the  reasons,  which  lead  us  to  consider  this 
style  as  peculiarly  proper  for  the  purposes  to  which  our  ow»n  early 
dramatic  poets  applied  it ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  if  they  are  just  ones,  must  render  it  wholly  unsuitable 
for  representing  or  reproducing  that  peculiar  species  of  drama  to 
which  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  belong. 

The  early  comedy  of  modern  Europe,  that  of  the  first  ha^f  of 
the  l6lh  century,  is  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  society  of  the  time.  The 
pleasure  which  it  afforded  was  similar  to  that  which  we  experience 
when  we  contemplate  a  picture,  in  which  the  resemblance  of  a  coun^ 
tenance  familiar  to  us  is  expressed  with  that  addition  of  harmony 
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and  grace  which  embellish  the  resemblance,  without  much  detract- 
ing from  its  truth.  Such  was  the  character  and  principle  of  the 
dramas  of  Calderon  and  his  cotemporaries ;  and,  before  him,  of 
Lope ;  and  of  Fletcher,  Shirley  and  others,  amongst  ourselves.  In 
all  these,  dignity  of  character  is  uniformly  maintained— the  cavaliers 
are  represented  as  daring  and  generous,  delicate  and  faithful  to 
excess :  the  highest  tone  of  sentiment  is  kept  up  :  the  tone  of  the 
language,  also,  (which  is  more  to  our  purpose)  is  proportionably 
elevated  above  the  common  parlance  of  those  times.  Hence,  as  in 
tragedy,  (and  for  the  same  reasons,)  the  appearance  of  truth  and  na- 
ture in  the  whole  composition,  is  preserved  by  the  easy  and  probable 
arrangement  of  events,  quarrels,  jealousies,  discoveries,  and  sudden 
turns  of  fortune,  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  plot.  The  ex- 
cellence of  these  comedies,  and  the  merit  of  the  author,  were  esti-; 
mated,  in  great  measure,  from  the  construction  of  the  plot ;  for  as 
by  the  rules  which  belong  to  that  species  of  drama,  the  language 
and  characters  were  idealized,  and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree, 
removed  from  reality  and  experience,  the  admission  of  this  impro- 
bability would  require  to  be  compensated,  by  a  greater  apparent 
probability  in  the  only  part  which  remained,  viz.  the  action  and 
events.* 

But  the  ancient  Aristophanic  comedy  proceeded  upon  a  principle 
of  compensation  totally  different.  In  this  species  of  composition, 
the  utter  extravagance  and  impossibility  of  the  supposed  action,  is. 
an  indispensable  requisite ;  the  portion  of  truth  and  reality,  which 
IS  admitted  ad  a  counterpoise,  consists  wholly  in  the  character  and 
language.  It  is  a  grave,  humourous,  impossible,  great  lie,  re^ 
lated  with  an  accurate  mimicry  of  the  language  and  manner  of  the 
persons  introduced,  and  great  exactness  of  circumstance  in  the 
inferior  details.  In  its  simpler  state,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  spontaneous  products  of  the  human  mind  ; 
and  usually  arises  in  some  strong  expression,  which,  a  moment 

.  ♦  In  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  we  have  forfowed  the  course  by  which  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  authors  we  have  raentioned  arrived  at  the  conclusions  whicii  guided 
(heir  practice;  but  for  mere  illustration  it  would  be  .equally  obviouvto  invert  the  statet* 
oient,  and  to  say  that  where  the  incidents  are  probable,  the  language  and  sentiments 
niust  be  elevated  above  ordinary  nature,  and  in  this  order  it  would  seem  th^t  the  infe- 
rior tribe  ot*  dramatists  have,  in  general,  proceeded,  taking  probability  of  character  and 
incident  as  their  basis,  and  endeavouring  to  ennoble  it  by  displays  of  style  and  sentiment. 
The  result  of  the  direct  and  of  the  inverted  process  may  be  exemplified  in  the  Electras 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides :  in  the  first,  the  display  of  character  is  evidently  the  princi- 
pal object ;  the  probability  of  the  story  is  artfully  elaborated ;  but  we  see  that  it  was  n 
secondary  consideration.  In  Euripides,  on  the  contrary,  probability  is  evidently  the  ptii 
mary  object,  while  the  characters  are  left  to  display  themselves  as  circumstances  may 
permit.  We  have  taken  our  illustration  of  the  two  opposite  processes  from  tragedy,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  this  system  of  counterpoise,  in  which  the  probability  of  the  atory  is  placed 
as  a  weight  in  one  of  the  teales«  belongs  equally,  to  tragedy  and  to  tlie  higher  species  of 
eomedy. 
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after,  is  taken  literal ly,  converted  into  a  reality,  and  invested  wich 
all  the  circumstances  of  action  and  dialogue.  We  shall  shew  that 
the  plaj»  tiaw  before  us  ;  the  Acharnse  and  the  Knights  (or  Dema- 
gogues,) are  capable  of  being  traced  to  the  kind  of  conversation, 
out  of  which,  in  all  probability,  they  did  originate. 

There  are  other  plays,  which  appear  to  have  grown  up  front 
mere  s|>ort,  when  in  a  playful  conversation,  fancied  events  are  de- 
vel()|>eci  into  an  imaginary  detail. 

If  we  were  possessed  of  the  Boswelis  of  antiquity,  who  aire  cited 
by  Athenseus,  we  might,  perhaps,  find  some  notices,  which  would 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  comic  stage;  but  for  want  of  them,  let 
lis  suppose  an  ancient  prototype  of  our  entertaining  countryman, 
giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  first  suggestion  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoriozousse.  '  After  supper  Philonides,  meaning  to  rouse  Aristo- 
*  phanes,  who  had  been  cracking  his  nuts  without  much  attending  to 
'  the  conversation,  began  to  talk  about  Euripides,  and,  turning  to 
'  AristoplKines,  asked  him — what  he  thought  of  his  last  tragedy  ? 

J  list.  '  Why,  it  has  his  usual  faults  and  his  usual  merits,  only  I  think 
he's  more  than  usually  severe  upon  the  woinen.' 

PhiL  '  He's  worse  than  ever — why  hell  drive  them  to  desperation — 
yes,  they  will  be  driven  to  some  desperate  measure  against  hire — we 
have  hud  so  many  plots  and  conspiracies  of  late,  the  women  will  take 
the  hint — we  shall  have  a  conspiracy  of  the  women  against  Euripides.' 

Arist.  *  Well,  now  is  their  time— they  have  three  days  to  themselves 
at  the  Thesmophoria — considering  how  the  art  of  plotting  is  improved, 
there  is  time  enough  to  form  a  very  promising  conspiracy.' 

Phil,  *  Upon  my  word,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  agitation — I  almost  think  it  would  be  right  to 
speak  to  some  friend  of  Euripides  to  desire  him  to  be  upon  his  guard/ — 
But  what  would  he  do,  do  you  think,  upon  the  first  alarm?' 

M,  or  JV.  (across  (he  table.)  *  Why  I  suppose  he  would  consult  with 
that  fine  rough-handed  fellow  his  father-tn-law  Mnesilochus.^ 

Jirist.  *  No,  he  would  not  consult  him;  he  would  only  tell  him  to 
keep  himself  in  readiness  to  receive  his  orders.' 

PkiL  '  But  what  would  be  the  first  thing  he  would  do?' 

Arist.  *  The  first  thing  of  course,  would  be  to  compose  one  of  his 
lofig  apologetical  harangues,  according  to  all  the  established  rules  of 
rhetoric,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  decorukn  and  common-sense.'  . 

PhiL  *'  But  after  all,  this  harangue  must  be  delivered  among  the  as- 
sembled females — how  is  he  to  contrive  that  ? — The  women  are  so  ex- 
asperated against  him,  none  of  them  would  be  persuaded  to  appear  as 
his  advocate* 

M.  or  N.  (as  before.)  *  Might  not  Agatbon,  the  poet,  go  amongst  them 
in  disguise,  with  that  smooth  face  of  his'?* 

Jrist.  ^  Oh  no,  Agathon  would  take  care  of  himself,  depend  upon  it ; 
he  will  never  get  himself  into  a  scrape  for  any  body.' 

PhiL  '  Well  theu,  it  must  be  old  Mnesilochus  himstlf — Euripides 
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hiQst  sbave  him  and  dress  him  up  for  the  purpose.  But  what  will  be- 
co«tne  of  hiro  when  he  is  detected  ?' 

ArUt.  *■  Then  of  course  Euripides  roust  exert  himself^  and  employ 
his  whole  system  of  tragical  devices  for  his  escape/ 

Phil,  {after  a  pause.)  *■  Well  now,  Aristophanes,  I  can't  help  thinicing, 
if  .all  that  we  have  been  saying  was  put  together,  and  workeJ  up  in 
your  way,  it  would  turn  out  a  very  tolerable  comedy/ 

Arist.  '  Why  perhaps  it  might,  as  good  as  some  of  mine  are ;  and  bet* 
ter  than  some  others  ;  and  better  than  other  people's/ 

PhU.  *  Then  perhaps  you  wili  think  of  it,  if  nothing  better  should  oc- 
curj  as  a  subject  in  time  for  the  next  festival  ?' 

Arist.  *  Why  perhaps  I  may/ 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  read  it,  or  who  do  not 
immediately  recollect  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  this  sup- 
posed dialogue  comprehends  all  the  material  incidents  of  the  co- 
medy. 

llie  origin  of  the  Achamas  is  simpler.  Let  us  suppose  an  honest 
Warm-tempered  man  obliged,  (as  many  were  at  the  time,)iike  Di* 
cseopolis  in  this  play,  to  abandon  his  landed  property  to  destrifpticHr^ 
and  to  take  refuge  in  the  town — we  may  suppose  that  he  wottM  be 
likely  to  express  his  feelings  nearly  in  this  way : 

^  If  our  great  politicians,  end  your  leading  people  here,  in  Athens, 
chuse  to  waste  the  public  treasure  in  embassies  and  expeditions,  that  is 
their  own  affair;  but  I  do  not  see  what  right  they  have  to  bring  down  a 
Peloponnesian  army  to  drive  me  out  of  my  farm — there's  no  quarrel 
that  we  country-people  ever  had  with  them  to  my  knowledge — we 
should  all  be  glad  enough  to  let-alone  for  let-alone — for  my  part,  if 
these  enemies  of  ours<as  they  call  them)  would  allow  me  to  live  on  my 
ferm,  and  buy  and  sell  as  I  used  to  do,  I'd  give  'em  up  all  the  money 
Tm  worthy  and  thank  'em  into  the  bargain — and  I'd  go  there  to-mor- 
row:— but  as  for  our  Statesmen,  I'm  persuaded  if  a  Deity  were  to  come 
down  from  Heaven,  on  purpose  to  propose  a  Peace  to  them,  they  would 
never  listen  to  him/ 

-  We  have  here  a  natural  and  passionate  form  of  expression,  which, 
uttered  in  the  hearing  of  a  poet  such  as  Aristophanes,  was  sufficient 
to  suggest  the  plot  of  the  Acharnae  and  the  scene  of  the  Demigod 
Amphithetis;  the  rest  of  the  play,  with  all  its  wild  and  fanciful  cir- 
cumstances, being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  whimsical  exempli- 
fication of  the  first  supposition;  namely,  that  a  private  citizen  had 
succeeded  in  concluding  and  maintaining  a  separate  peace. 

With  respect  to  the  play  of  the  Knights  (or  Demagogues),  the 
-very  conversation  out  of  which  it  originated  is  to  be  traced  in  Uie 
passage  from  line  125  to  144  of  the  original.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  '  the  degradation  of  the  democracy  since  the  death  of 
Pericles,  whose  successors  in  administration  had  been  a  lintseller, 
Eucrates,  a  sheepseller,  Lysicles,  and  a  leatherseller,  Cleon,  (<r7i;x- 
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v»oira>Xi}$'— 7^o^o9ra>Xi};— r/^f^09r«Ai9^i)  ii\'ho  bad  superseded  each 
other  in  a  rapid  succession/  Then  some  speculation  arose;  as  to 
ivhat  branch  of  trade  was  likely  to  furnish  the  leading  statesman 
to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  state  were  to  be  next  entrusted,  M'hen 
(in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  one  Hyperbolus,  whose  rising  ini- 
piidence  and  rascality  appeared  to  mark  him  out  for  pOpular'emi- 
nence)  it  was  said,  '  Depend  upon  it,  it  wilt  be  a  laiiipseller'^ — 
At;;^ywraA.ij^  7*^  vj  A^/Mra8oTwXi]$ ; — to  which  the  answer  wiis  Moi  dloi 
aAX'  aKKxvhircohr^ — '  Depend  upon  it,  we  cannot  expect  to  stop 
'  short  in  the  downfall  of  ail  decency  and  dignity — th^  lowest  occu- 
'  patioi] 
The 
something  of  a  similarity 

We  have  here  the  whole  action  of  the  play,  which  supposes  a 
sausage-eeHer  to  succeed  in  supplanting  Cleon,  and  to  assume  the 
administration  in  his  place:  the  personilication  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  is  an  invention  of  the  lugbest  poetical  and  moral  merit ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  secondary  in  pbiiit  of  time,  arid  to 
liave  been  adopted,  as  one  of  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  predeter-' 
mined  result.  We  tbink;^  that  the  primary  idea,  froni  which '  the 
whole  organization  of  the  play,  was  evolved,  must  have  existed  in  a 
conversation  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  we  have  suppdsed. ' 

We  have,  b^en  somewhat  diffuse  in  our  illustratibn  of  tiie  mode 
of  Invention  which  belongs  tp  this  species  of  Comedy,  because  it 
has  in  general  been  regarded  as  utterly  extravagant  and  unaccount- 
able; at  least  by  all  those,  who  have  considered  it  in  reference  to 
the  established  rules  of  dran^atic  composition  and  invention;  we 
shall  now  resume  briefly,  but  with  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
the  subject  with  which  we  set  out,  and  from  which  we  have  so  long 
digressed. 

The  object  of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  art  is  to  instruct  .without 
offence ;  to  give  men  hints  of  their  faults  and  errors,  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  them,  each  for  himself,  to  make  the  personal  dp- 
plication  to  his  own  case,  but  so,  that  neither  the  author  nor  the 
actor  shall  appear  in  the  character  of  an  accuser,  or  even  of  a 
monitor,  which,  among  equals,  is  always  odious."*^  In  order  to  effect 
this,  truth  must  be  mixed  up  with  some  ingredients  of  unreality ; 
either  the  persons  must  be  obviously  fictitious,  as  in  fable,  or  the 

**  This  is  the  true  medium,  and  whenever  the  Drama  professes  to  do  more  (like  most 
extravagant  professors)  it  commonly  betrays  its  trust.— ^Comedy  at  once  moral  and  pro- 
bable, is  found,  generally  speaking,  to  be  nothing  morethan  a  formal  sententious  «yctf- 
pliant,  inveighing  against  vices  and  errors  which  are' no  longer  in  vQg«e;<«iMl  celv- 
brating  exclusively  those  virtues  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  prevailing  follies  and 
tlisorders  of  the  time.  It  is  the  morality  of  tlte  Hermiie  de  la  Chausee  lyAntin,  which 
(as  a  friend  observed)  is  precisely  that  of  a  gtave;  sober,  discrteetj  obliging,  gray-beaded 
deeper  of  a  bagiiio«  .;    :    ' 
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orents  must'  be  impossible,  98  is  Ib^  i^riaitopbaQic  edmedy;  0!f: 
supposing  the  events  t6  be  combined  with  probability,  the  language 
and  sentiments  must  be  removed  from  the  reality  of  ordinary  life,, 
as  is  the  case  in  tragedy,  and  (to  a  certain  degree)  in  our  own  old 
regular  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  comedy  of  Jonsou 
and  Fletcher.  Thus,  absolute  Reality  is  to  be  avoided  as  too  di- 
rectly offensive;  but  absolute  Unreality  is  equally  objectionable;  it  is 
vague,  feeble,  and  applies  to  nothing.  The  two  oppoaites  must  be. 
combined.  Where  the  events  $re  coherent  and  po{$sible,  the  lan- 
guage must  he  ideal — Where  the  fiction  is  wild  and  extravagant,  its' 
extravagance  must  be  compensated  by  a  reality  in  the  language.  In 
Shakspeare's  play  of  the  Tempest,  we  perceive  a  tendency  to  a 
fault  arising  out  of  a  neglect  of  this  rule,  and  the  correction  whicK 
bis  great  judgment  applied  to  it;  the  impos$ibility  of  the  events, 
combined  with  the  ideality  of  the  language  and  characters,  begii^ 
to  give  a  character  of  vaguene^  and  vacuity  to  the  scene,  till  Uie 
strong  infusion  of  vulgar  reality  in  the  character  of  Trinculo,  and 
Y\h  speculations  on  the  profit  which  might  be  made  in  London  by 
exhibiting  his  friend  Caliban,  restore  the  equilibrium  at  once,  an4 
place  the  spectator  in  that  due  medium  between  truth  and  false-*: 
hood  which  the  laws  of  composition  require. 

In  Aristophanes  it  may  be  observed  that  in  those  parts  of  hia 
plays  in  which  the  circumstances  are  the  most  outrageously  iooipos* 
sible,  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  dialogue  are  the  most  studiously 
laboured.  It  is  then  that  he  delights  to  exhibit  the  little  unavowed 
istrnggle  for  ascendancy,  with  its  alternate  triumphs,  efforts  and  de- 
feats, and,  above  all,  the  pride  of  local  information  by  w^ich  the 
iiew-coraer,  whether  at  the  mansion  of  Jupiter  or  of  Pluto,  is  kept  at, 
arms-length  and  obliged  to  bow  to  the  superior  knowledge  and  im-. 
portance  of  the  established  resident.  But  as  all  the  plays  of  Aristor. 
phanes  involve  more  or  less  the  assumption  of  some  impossibility, 
so  throughout,  tl>e  perfect  reality  of  the  dialogue,  both  in  the  little 
artifices  of  conversation, .  and  in  the  forms  and  turns  of  expresr 
^ion,  is  maintained;  we  might  say,  uniformly;  but  that  occasion^ 
ally,  passages  are  interspersed,  consisting  either  of  burlesque  of 
particular  passages  in  the  tragic  writers,  or  of  the  tragic  style  in  ge- 
neral. Now  as  these  passages  are  perfectly  distinguishable  in  the 
original,  they  onghjt  undoubtedly  to  be,  at  least,  recognizable  in  the 
translation;  and  here  we  tliink,  that  the  choice  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  made,  of  a  style  borrowed  from  our  early  comedies,  has  sub- 
jected him  to  particular  disadvantages:  the  tone  of  his  general  styles 
having  been  pitched  jtoo  high,  and  partaking  of , an  artificial  charac- 
ter, it  becomes  impossible  almost,  to  mark,  by  any  corresponding 
change,  those  transitions,  by  which  the  original  passes  from  natural 
into  artificial  language.    Hence  in  the  dialogue  between  Dicseopoli§ 
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and  EurrpideSy  and  in  the  harangue  of  the  former,  the  vartatioif 
•and  play  of  style,  passing  perpetuity  from  the  natural  to  the  bur- 
lesque, and  in  the  scene  between  Demosthenes  and  the  Sausage- 
seller,  the  strong  declamatory  language  of  the  one,  and  the  vulgar  in- 
terruptions of  the  other,  are  represented  in  the  translation  by  the 
same  uniform  and  artificial  language.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  if  Ben  Jonson  himself,  who  was  certainly  a  mighty  master  both 
of  learning  and  humour,  had  attempted  a  translation  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  the  same  style  which  he  has  employed  in  his  own  come- 
dies, the  very  nature  of  the  attempt  WQuld  have  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  produce  an  adequate  representation  of  the  original.  But 
Jonson  would  have  possessed  many  advantages,  which  cannot  be- 
long to  a  modern  who  undertakes  to  perform  the  same  task  in  lan- 
guage imitated  from  him.  The  language  of  Jonson,  though  not 
purely  natural,  was  at  least  founded  upon,  and  immediately  deduced 
from  nature;  it  was  not  an  imitation  of  daily  speech,  but  was  con- 
formable to  it,  and  never  lost  sight  of  it  as  a  test  by  which  the 
proper  employment  of  words,  and  the  natural  combination  of  them, 
was  to  be  determined.  Hence,  though  we  are  sensible  that  the  lan- 
guage is  neither  simple  nor  natural,  we  are  never  shocked  by  anoma- 
lous or  discordant  arrangements  of  words;  the  aberration  is  con- 
fined within  a  certain  limit — a  limit  which  was  traced  out  to  the 
author  by  that  usage — 

*  Quern  pen^sarbitrium  est,  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi.' 
But  the  author,  who  attempts  to  w^ite  in  the  language  of  times  that 
are  past,  has  no  such  guide ;  he  has  no  resource  beyond  his  books, 
and  if  they  fail  him  or  mislead  him,  he  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
committing  offences  against  the  propriety  of  language.  In  a  work 
of  so  much  merit  and  labour,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  quote  par- 
ticular passages  for  reprobation;  but  there  are  many  in  which  the 
Cnglish  idiom  is  so  strained,  that  a  reader  to  whose  recollection  the 
Original  is  not  immediately  present,  would  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  harshness  of  the  translation  must  have  arisen  from  a  ver- 
bal adherence  to  the  idiom  of  the  original ;  and  he  is  surprised,  on 
turning  to  it,  to  find  that  the  phrase  which  he  has  condemned,  is 
given  as  the  English  equivalent  for  an  idiom  of  a  different  con- 
struction. But  even  if  the  style  and  language  of  our  own  old  come- 
dies were  suited  to  represent  the  character  of  the  ancient  Aristo- 
phanic  comedy;  which  from  the  essential  differences  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  genera,  Me  think,  that  it  is  not; — and  even  supposing 
that  ancient  style  to  be  perfectly  imitated,  we  should  still  feel  an 
objection,  arising  from  the  very  perfection  of  the  imitation;  as  it 
would  have  a  constant  tendency  to  destroy  that  illusion  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  translator  to  create:  the  translation  might  be  ad- 
mirable, but  the  reader  would  be  constantly  reminded,  that  lie  was 
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reading  an  admirable  translation — he  would  never  be  allowed  to 
lose  himself  in  the  thoughts  and  images^  and  forget  for  a  moment 
thfe  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  him. 

The  language  of  translation  ouglit,  we  think,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
be  a  pure,  impalpable  and  invisible  element,  the  medium  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  nothing  more;  it  ought  never  to  attract  attention 
to  itself;  hence  all  phrases  that  are  remarkable  in  themselves,  either 
as  old  or  new  ;  all  importations  from  foreign  languages  and  quota- 
tions, are  as  far  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  This  may  appear  some- 
what too  strict  to  some  of  our  readers;  but  we  are  persuaded  that 
Mr*  Mitchell  himself  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
translation,  not  to  be  aware,  upon  reflection,  that  such  phrases  as 
he  has  sometimes  admitted,  ^  solus  cum  solo/  for  instance,  ^  petifs 
pates/  &c.  have  the  immediate  eiFect  of  reminding  the  reader,  that 
he  is  reading  a  translation,  and  that  the  illusion  of  originality, 
which  the  spirited  or  natural  turn  of  a  sentence  immediately  preced- 
ing might  have  excited,  is  instantly  dissipated  by  it. 
-  We  think  that  licenses  of  this  kind  have  in  themselves  a  character 
of  petulance  and  flippancy-^that  they  are  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
judgment  and  good  taste  which  Mr.  Mitchell  has  in  general  shewn: 
— ^they  belong  more  properly  to  that  class  of  translators  who  are 
denominated  Spirited  Translators^  whose  spirit  and  ability  consist 
iu  substituting  a  modern  variety  or  peculiarity  for  an  ancient  one, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  unity  of  time,  place  and  character; 
leaving  the  mind  of  the  reader  bewildered  as  in  a  masquerade, 
crowded  and  confused  with  ancient  and  modem  costumes.  Of  this 
class  of  translators,  and  of  their  ancient  and  inveterate  antagonists, 
the  Faithful  Translators f  we  should  wish  to  say  something,  because 
we  think  that  it  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  translation 
generally. — ^The  proper  domain  of  the  Translator  is,  we  conceive, 
to  be  found  in  that  vast  mass  of  feeling,  passion,  interest,  action  and 
habit  Avhich  is  Common  to  nrmnkind  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages; 
and  which,  in  all  languages,  is  invested  with  its  appropriate  forms  of 
expression,  capable  of  representing  it  in  all  its  infinite  varieties,  in 
all  the  permanent  distinctions  of  age,  profession  and  temperament, 
which  have  remained  immutable,  and  of  which  the  identity  is  to  be 
traced  almost  in  every  page  of  the  author  before  us. 

Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  or  more  deeply  astonishing  than 
the  result  which  must  remain  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has 
read  the  remains  of  Aristophanes  with  the  attention  which  they  de- 
serve. It  is  evident  that  every  shade  of  the  human  character,  aii'd 
the  very  mode  in  which  each  is  manifested,  remain  the  same;  not 
a  genus  or  a  species  is  become  extinct ;  many  even  which  might 
naturally  have  been  considered  as  mere  accidental  varieties  are  still 
,  preserved,  or  have  been  reproduced. 
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The  original  author  who  is  addressing  his  cotemporaries  inusti 
of  course  make  use  of  phrases  according  to  their  conventional  io»'- 
port;  he  will  likewise,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  effect,  convey  his 
general  observations  in  the  form  of  local  or  even  personal  allusion. 
It  is  thie  office,  we  presume^  of  the  Translator  to  represent  the  form^ 
of  language  according  to  the  intention  with  which  they  are.  enift 
ployed;  he  will  therefore  in  his  translation  make  use  of  the  phrases 
in  his  own  language,  to  which  habit  and  custom  have  assigned  a 
similar  conventional  import,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  those, 
which,  from  their  form  or  any  other  circumstances,  are  connected 
with  associations  exclusively  belonging  to  modem  manners;  he  will 
likewise,  if  he  is  capable  of  executing  his  task  upon  a  philosophic 
principle,  endeavour  to  resolve  the  personal  and  local  allusions  into 
the  genera,  of  which  the  local  or  personal  variety  employed  by  the 
original  author,  is  merely  the  accidental  type;  and  to  reproduce  them 
in  one  of  those  permanent  forms  which  are  connected  with  ihe  uni* 
versal  and  immutable  habits  of  mankind.  The  Faithful  Translator 
will  not  venture  to  take  liberties  of  this  kind;  he  refiders  into  Eng- 
lish all  the  conversational  phrases  according  to  their  grammatical 
and  logical  form,  without  any  reference  to  the  current  usage  which 
had  affixed  to  them  an  arbitrary  sense  and  appropriated  them  to  a 
particular  and  de6nite  purpose.  He  retains  saupulously  all  the 
local  and  personal  peculiarities,  and  in  the  most  rapid  and  tran»eat 
allusions  thinks  it  his  duty  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader  with 
.a  tedious  explanatory  note.  The  Spirited  Translator,  on  the  con- 
trary, employs  the  corresponding  modern  phrases;  but  he  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  a  peculiar  liveliness  and  vivacity  may  be  imparted  to 
bis  performance,  by  the  employment  of  such  phrases  as  are  parti- 
cularly connected  with  modern  ttianners;  and  if  at  any  time  be 
feels  more  than  usually  anxious  to. avoid  the  appearance  of.pe*- 
dantry,  he  thinks  he  cannot  escape  from  it  in  any  way  more  effectu- 
al ly,  than  by  adopting  the  slang  and  jargon  of  the  day.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  ancient  times  he  endeavours  to  represent,  by  substituting 
in  their  place  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  time  and  nation. 

But  after  all  that  we  have  said,  an  instance  in  the  two  opposite 
styles  will,  perhaps,  make  our  meaning  more  intelligible:  Bacchus 
is  interposing  to  calm  the  controversy  between  iEschylus  and  Euri- 
pides, which  is  rising  into  violence  on  both  sides,  and  he  represents 
to  ihem — 

Afljpaf  wiMijlaf  «o-9ri§  «^1<)«'«^l^«^' 
literally — 

i  it  i\\  beseems 

Illustrious  bards  to  scold  like  bakers'  wives/ 
And,  so  accordingly?  the  literal  and  Faithful  Translator  will  render  it, 
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widi  llie  addition  of  a  note,  in  which  he  makes  it  clear,  by  the  testi*^ 
mony.  of  variDn$  ^learoed  authorities,  that  the  bakers'  wives  in 
Athens  weiie  addicted  to  scolding  above  their  fello\^<8«  Not  so  the 
Spirited  Translatoo*;  he  look^for  a  modern  peculiarity  to  counter- 
vail the  ancient,  and  puts  boldly  *  to  scold  like  oyster  wenches/ 

Btft  he,  the  lawful  and  true  Translator,  such  as  we  conceive  him 
—-lov  fpovifji^ov  av^poL  7ov  wrep(ropov — proceeding  upon  the  philosopfajc 
priDcipies  before,  mentioned,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  those 
charaoteristics,  which  (from  the  necessary  order  of  sublunary  tilings) 
must  inseparably  adhere  to  the  practice  of  inferior  traffic  in  a  place 
of  open  competition;  and  more  especially  where  the  articles  e^tposed 
for  sale,  are  in  themselves  of  a  peri3hable  and  transitory  nature;  He, 
,wiU  infer  a  priori,  that  among  the  venders  of  such  commodities,  so 
circumstanced,  a  spirit  of  objui*gatory  altercation  must  of  necessity 
prevail;  the  authority  of  antiquity,  the  concurring  reports  of  en- 
lightened and  veracious  travellers,  the  testimony  of  his  own  earsi, 
in  passing  through  the  various  Agorai  of  our  own  metropolis,  will 
(Satisfy  him,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  he  before  arrived  by  induc- 
tion, is  a  just  one ;  and.tbat  the. race  of  Market  Scolds  are.  a  perma- 
;iient  and  imperishable  species^  Emboldened  by  this  discovery,  he 
proceeds  to  i^solve  the  variety  into  the  species,  and  ventures  to 
-translate  «ep7o7rwAi8a?  *  huckstea-s'  or  *  market  women/  as  may  hap- 
pen to  suit  the  verse ;  and  though  the  passage  so  rendered  be  neither 
.brilliant  nor  spirited,  nor  literally  faithful,  he  is  satisfied,  that  by 
avoiding  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  peculiarity,  he  does  not, 
^(during  the  perusal  of  one  line  at  least,)  oblige  his  reader  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  work  which  he  has  before  him  is  a  mere  transjation. 

But  in  order  to  convey  more  perfectly  our  own  idea  of  what  we 
should  consider  as  an  adequate  translation,  we  will  sup4>ose  an 
.imaginary  case ; — An  ancient  dfiamiscript  containing  one  of  the  plays 
of  Aristophanes,  hitherto  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  falls  by  some 
accident,  into  the  hands  of  a  person  capable  of  translating  it  upMi 
the  principle  which  we  should  consider  as  the  true  one.  He  trans- 
lates accordingly ;  and  publishes  his  translation ;  but  determines  for  a 
time  to  keep  the  original  to  himself.  The  learned  readers  of  such 
a  translation,  when  they  had  finished  their  perusal,  might  be  able  to 
infer,  from  the  total  absence  of  any  of  those  peculiarities,  unin- 
.  teliigible  to  an  English  reader ;  which  belong  to  antiquity,  but 
which  are  no  wise  characteristic  of  it ;  which  distract  tte  attention 
without  affording  employment  for  the  imagination — they  would  in- 
fer, we  say,  from  the  total  absence  of  all  these  types  of  authen- 
ticity, that  the  translation  could  not  have  been  executed  in  strict 
andliteral  conformity  to  the  text  of  the  supposed  manuscript.  But 
if  on  the  other  hand,  the  tone  and  character  of  antiquity,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  the  oxiginal  author,  .should  have  been  so  pe/fectly 
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maintained  throughout,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  fix  upon  any 
one  passage,  of  which  it  could  confidently  be  said,  '  that  it  was  a  de- 
'  viation  from  the  original/  or  if  in  so  fixing  upon  a  particular  pas- 
sage, the  learned  before-mentioned  should  happen  to  be  wrong;  we 
should  conceive  in  such  a  case,  that  the  translator  had  in  no  degree 
transgressed  the  limits  of  that  license,  which  is  fairly  allowable  to 
him ;  that  he  had  fulfilled  at  least  one  important  condition,  in  pre- 
serving the  unity  and  propriety  of  costume ;  and  that  he  ought  in 
justice  to  be  exempt  from  that  condemnation,  to  which  the  race  of 
spirited  translators,  before-mentioned,  are,  we  think,  deservedly  con- 
signed. 

We  shall  now  return  to  a  part  of  our  subject  of  which  we  bad 
almost  lost  sight.  ,  The  principle  of  generalization  will  be  found, 
we  imagine,  to  be  more  or  less  applicable  to  translation,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mind  of  the  original  author  may  be  found  to  have  pro- 
ceeded habitually  upon  the  same  principles.  Shakespeare  appears 
at  the  first  glance  to  be  an  author,  beyond  all  others,  encumbered 
and  beset  with  accidental  peculiarities,  (the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
age  and  nation,)  and  might  accordingly  be  considered  as  incapable 
of  being  properly  translated ;  but  a  deeper  insight  into  his  works 
discovers  a  spirit  of  generalization,  in  which  the  local  and  peculiar 
allusions  served  but  as  types  and  abstracts  of  universal  and  per- 
manent forms :  hence  we  should  see  no  reason  why  a  mind  capable 
of  truly  comprehending  him,  and  possessing  a  practical  command 
of  any  modern  language,  might  not  succeed  (as  the  Germans  are 
said  to  have  done)  in  producing  an  adequate  translation  of  his 
works.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  Aristophanes;  the  impossi- 
bility of  producing  a  good  translation  of  him  has  been  so  long  re- 
peated, that  it  has  come  at  last  to  be  admitted  as  an  established  cri- 
tical dogma :  he  is,  indeed,  like  Shakespeare,  (and  even  in  a  much 
greater'degree,)  encumbered  with  local  and  individual  allusions,  and 
might  from  that  difficulty  alone,  if  it  were  an  insuperable  one,  be 
abandoned  at  once  as  untranslateable :  but  the  greater  portion  of  his 
works  has  evidently  been  conceived  in  a  deep  and  comprehensive 
spirit  of  generalization:  if  therefore  we  suppose  a  competent  por- 
tion of  dexterity  in  the  management  of  any  modern  language,  to  be 
superadded  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  original ;  we,  for 
our  parts,  are  unable  to  see  why  an  adequate  translation^  of  such 
parts  at  least,  of  the  original,  as  have  been  composed  upon  ^hese 
principles,  may  not  by  possibility  be  produced;  the  talent  ancl  at-- 
tainments  requisite  are  not  of  the  highest  order,  and  if  we  add  to 
these  a  natural  feeling  of  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  execute  the 
task,  with  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  should 
seem,  that  little  else  would  be  requisite. 

Wi  have  ventured  to  say,  that  Aristophanes  composed  for  the 
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most  part  upon  principles  of  generalization;  and,  we  repeat  it;  hi« 
representation  is^  indeed,  a  caricature  of  the  Genus;  but  sliii  it  is 
Generic.  I^atnachus,  for  instance,  in  the  plaj  before  us,  (the 
Achamians,)  is  not  the  individual  Lamachus;  he  is  as  pure  an  ab- 
stract as  his  opponent  Dicaeopolis;  the  one  proud,  haughty,  cour- 
teous, romantic,  adventurous  and  imaginative;  the  other  shrewd, 
calculating,  peaceful  and  sensual,  humble  or  saucy,  as  circunv- 
stances  may  require  or  permit :  they  are  the  permanent  contrasts  of  • 
human  nature,  and  like  their  parallels,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho, 
belong  equally  to  all  nations  and  times. 

I1ie  pretensions  and  airs  of  the  Envoys  returned  from  two  Courts 
of  a  different  description,  are  not  accidental  but  permanent  traits. 
If  we  substitute  the  Court  of  the  Czar  Peter  and  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  for  Thrace  and  Persia,  we  shall  see  that  the  Envoy  returned 
from  the  one,  would  be  disposed  to  boast  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
barbarous  Autocrat,  the  rude  conviviality  in  which  they  had  lived 
together,  and  the  sincerity  and  heartiness  of  his  royal  friend's  poli^ 
tics;  while  the  other,  in  an  affected  tone  of  complaint,  would  de-> 
tail  the  intolerable  excess  of  luxury  and  magnificence  and  accom- 
modation, which  had  been  obtruded  upon  him,  at  Versailles  and  the 
voyage  de  Marly.  > 

The  two  Country  People  who  are  introduced  as  attending  Dicas- 
opolis's  market,  are  not  merely  a  Megarean  and  a  Theban  distin- 
guished by  a  difference  of  dialect  and  behaviour;  they  are  the  two 
extremes  of  rustic  character— the  one  (the  Megarean)  depressed  by 
indigence  into  meanness,  is  shifting  and  selfish,  with  habits  of  coarse 
fraud  and  vulgar  jocularity.  The  caricature,  to  be  sure,  is  extra- 
vagant ;  but  it  is  a  caricature  of  the  Genus. — ^The  Theban  is  the 
direct  opposite — a  primitive,  hearty,  frank,  unsuspicious,  easy- 
minded  fellow  ;  becomes  to  market  with  his  followers,  in  a  kind  of 
old  fashioned  rustic  triumph,  with  his  bag- pipers  attending  him: 
Dicaeopolis  (the  Athenian,  the  medium  between  the  two  extremes 
before  described)  immediately  exhibits  his  superior  refinement,  by 
suppressing  their  minstrelsy ;  and  the  honest  Theban,  instead  of 
being  offended,  joins  in  condemning  them.  He  then  displays  his 
wares,  and  the  Athenian,  with  a  burlesque  tragical  rant,  takes  one 
of  his  best  articles  (a  Copaic  eel)  and  delivers  it  to  his  own  atten- 
dants to  be  conveyed  within  doors.  The. Theban,  with  great 
simplicity,  asks  how  he  is  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  the  Athenian,  in  a 
tone  of  grave  superiority,  but  with  some  awkwardness,  informs 
him  that  he  clainvs  it,  as  a  toll  due  to  the  market.  The  Theban 
does  not  remonstrate,  but  after  some  convei-sation  agrees  to  dispose 
of  all  his  wares,  and  to  take  other  goods  in  return  ;  but  here  a  diffi- 
culty arises,  for  the  same  articles  which  the  Athenian  proposes  iji 
exchange,  happen  to  be  equally  abundant  in  Boeotia ;  the  scene 
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bere  passes  into  buiJesqiije,  but  it  is  a  biuflesqu^  ex{>re9sive'of  Ifae 
character  which  is  as^gned  to  theXheban;  a  character  of  pnimlive 
•simplicity^  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  pests  by  wfa&ch  esEistence 
niras  poisoned  ui  the  corrupt  community  of  Athena.  A  common 
-Sycophant  or  Informer  is  proposed  as  an  article^  which  the  Athe- 
nian soil  produced  in  great  abundanoc,  but .  W'hicfa  would  be 
considered  as  a  rarity  in  Bceotia.  The  Theban  agrees  to  the 
.  .exchange,  saying,  that  if  he  could  get  such  an  animal  to  take  home, 
he  thinis  he  could  make  a  handsome  profit  by  exhibiting  him.  A 
noted  informer  (Nicarchus  by  nanle)  immediately  appears^  the  The- 
ban replies  to  his  first  inquiry  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  the 
informer  in  return  denounces  his  merchandize  as  enemies'  property. 
Upon  this  the  Athenian  proceeds  to  execute  his  bai^ain  by  seizing 
him,  and  (with  the  assistance  of  his  attendants)  tying  him  round  with 
cords  like  an  oil  jar  ;  this  operation  is  performed  in  cadence  to  a 
lively  song  of  no  great  meaning,  (not  much  unlike  that  of  Nanciy 
Dawson,)  after  which  he  is  prop^ly  adjusted. :as  a  burden  on  the 
back  of  the  Theban's  attendants,  who  departs  with  his  purchase. 

As  this  scene  has  been  omitted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  we  shall  insert 
an  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  translate  it,  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  recommended  above. 

Scene. — Dicxopolis,  the  Athenian^  in  his  new  Market-place,  which  (by 
virtue  of  a  private  Treaty)  he  has  opened  to  the  Citizens  of  those  States 
which  were  at  War  with  Athens,— -Enter  a  Tbebanu^A  his  Attendants 
all  bearing  Burdens,  and  followed  by  a  Train  of  Bag-pipers. 

Theban,  Good  Troth,  I'm  right-down  shoulder-galled;  My  Lads 
Set  down  your  bundles — You — take  care  o'the  herbs, 
Gently — l?e  sure  dont  bruise  'em,  and  now  You  Minstfeh 
That  needs  must  follow  us  all  the  way  from  Thebes, 
Blow  wind  i'  the  tail  of  your  Bag*pipes — Puff  away. 

Dicct,  Get  out ! — what  wind  has  brought  'em  here  I  wonder  ?h-. 
A  parcel  of  Hornets  buzzing  about  the  door ! 
You  humble-bumble  drones — Get  out — Getout-^ 

Theb.  As  lolaus  shall  help  me  ;  that's  well  done, 
Friend,  and  I  thank  you  ; — coming  out  of  Thebes 
They  blew  me  away  the  blossoms  from  all  these  herbs — 
You've  serv'd  'era  right — So  now  would  you  please  to  buy 
What  likes  you  best  of  all  my  Chaffer  here, 
All  kinds,  four-footed  things  and  feather'd  fowl. 

Dices,*  My  little  tight  Boeotian  !  Welcome  kindly 
My  little  pudding-eater!  What  have  you  brought? 

Theb,  In  a  manner,  every  thing,  as  a  body  may  say, 
All  the  good  cheer  of  Thebes  and  the  primest  wares, 

*  Dicaeopolis  is  made  to  practise  the  comnjon  trick  of  ascendancy ;  taking  no  notice 
of  the  new  comer  for  some  time,  and  then  recognizing  Mm  suddehlj  yrith  a  kind  of 
kaarty  jollj  eondMomiion. 
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Mats,  trefoil,  wicks  for  'iam)>9,  ^weet  mfarjordm* 
Coots,  didappers,  and  water-hens — What  not  ?        . 
Widgeon  and  teal. 

DiccB.  ,    Why  you're  come  here  amongst  us 

Like  a  northwind  iq  Winter^  with  your  wild  ibwl. 

Theb,  Moreover  I've  brought  geese,  and  hares  nH>reoTer^ 
And  Eels  from  the  lake  Copais  which  is  more. 

Dicct,  O  thou  bestower  of  the  best  of  spitchcocks 
That  ever  yet  was  given  to  mortal  rnan, 
Permit  me  to  salute  those  charming  Elcls. 

Th^.  C 'Addressing  the  Eel,  and  delivering  it  to  DtCTopolis,) — 
Daughter  come  forth  and  greet  the  courteous  slranger 
First-born  of  Fifty  Damsels  of  the  Lake. 
.  Dicon,  O  long  regretted  and  recovered  late, 
.  Welcome.;  thrice  welcome  to  the  troroic  quire, 
Welcome  to  me,  to  Morychus  and  all ; 

(Ye  slaves  prepare  the  chafing  dish  and  stove.) 

Children,  behold  her  here,  the  best  of  Eels, 

The  loveliest  and  the  best,  at  length  return'd 

After  six  years  of  absence !  I  myself 

Will  furnish  you  with  charcoal  for  her  sake. 

Salute  her  with  respect »  and  wait  upon 

Her  entrajice  there  within,  with  .due  conveyance  : 

(The  eel  is  here  carried  qfby  DieaopoUss  seV^anis.) 
—Grant  me,  ye  Gods !  so  to  possess  thee  still, 
While  my  life  lasts,  and  at  my  latest  hour, 
Fresh  even  and  sweet  as  now — with . . .  Savory  Sauce.* 

Theb.  But  Jiow  am  I  to  be  paid  for  it  ?  W^on't  you  tell  me  ? 

Dices.  Why  with  respect  to  this  Eel,  in  the  present  instance, 
I  mean  to  take  it  as  a  perquisite, 
As  a  kind  of  toUto  the  market,  you  understand  me«— 
-^Thcse  other  things — I  suppose  you  mean  to  sell  them  ? 

Theb,  Yes  sure — I  sell  'em  all. 

Dices.  Well,  what  do  you  ask  f 

Or  would  you  take  commodities  in  exchange  ? 

Theb,  Aye;  Think  of  something  of  your  country  produce 
That's  plentiful  Down  Here,  and  scarce  Up  There. 

Dicce,  Well  you  shalltake  our  Pilchards  or  our  Pottery. 

Theb.  Pilchards  and  Pottery! — Naw  !  we've  plenty  of  they — 
But  think  of  something,  as  I  said  before, 
That's  plentiful  Down  Here,  and  scarce  Up  There — 

Dicce,  {After  a  moment* s  reflection.) 
I  have  it  1 — A  true-bred  Sycophant,  an  Informer — 

."  - ■  ■ — '• 11'    ■ 

*  The  conclusion  in  broader  burlesque  is  expressec]  in  thd  original  by  the  word 
nliltvlXAvttfAtnif.  Aristophanes  gives  it  to  shew  the  rhythm  suited  to  the  conclusion 
of  such  a  passage,  and  to  mark  more  strongly  the  defect  of  the  line  in  Euripides,  from 
which  it  is  parodied,  ending  with  three  words,  each  of  them  a  separate  Iambic  foot,  t9c 
fUni«  witUt  ifMl.  The  burleaque  word  has  the  true  tender  laulteiing  cactence — f««U  ymf 
hmvth  vols  iSv  y*)f}c  ilnf  iMtvl\»vt»f4,inc. 
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I'll  give  you  one,  tied  neatly  and  corded  up, 
lake  an  oil-jar. 

Theb.  Aye ;  that's  fair ;  by  the  Holy  Twins ! 

He'd  bring  in  money  I  warrant ;  money  enough^ 
Amongst  our  folks  at  home,  with  shewing  him, 
Like  a  mischief-full  kind  of  a  foreign  Ape. 

Dica.  Well  there's  Nicarchus  bustling  on  this  way, 
Laying  his  Informations — ^There  he  comes. 

Th^,  (ContempUUing  him  vsith  the  eye  of  a  purchaser) 
'A  seems  but  a  small  one  to  look  at. 

Dkce.  Aye,  but  I  promise  ye, 

He's  full  of  tricks  and  roguery,  every  inch  of  him. 

Enter  Nicaechus. 

Nk,  {In  the  pert  peremptory  tone  of  hMpnxfemon  as  an  Informer!) 
Whose  goods  are  these  ?  these  articles  ? 

Theb,  Mine  sure ; 

We  be  come  here  from  Thebes. 

Nic.  Then  I  denounce  them 

As  enemies  property — 

Theb.  (With  an  immediate  outcry)  Why  what  harm  have  they  done, 
The  birds  and  creatures? — Why  do  you  quarrel  with  'era? 

Nic,  And  I'll  denounce  you  too. 

Theb.  What,  me  ?     What  for  ? 

Nic.  To  satisfy  the  bystanders  Til  explain^— 
You've  brought  in  Wicks  for  Lamps,  from  an  enemy's  country. 

Diae.  (Ironically)  And  so,. you  bring  'em  to  Hght? 

Nic,  I  bring  to  light 

A  plot! — a  plot  to  bum  the  arsenal ! 

hic€t,  (Ironically.)  With  the  Wick  of  Lamp  ? 

Nic.  Undoubtedly — 

Dicce.  In  what  way  f 

Nic.  (With  great  gracity.)  A  Boeotian  might  be  capable  of  fixing  it 
On  the  back  of  a  Cockroach,  who  might  float  with  it 
Into  the  Arsenal,  with  a  north  east  wind, 
And  if  once  the  fire  caught  hold  of  a  single  vessel. 
The  whole  would  be  in  a  blaze ! 

DioB,  (Seizing  hold  of  him,)  You  Dog— You  Villain,  ' 
Would  a  Cockroach  burn  the  Ships  and  the  Arsenal? 

Nic,  Bear  witness  all  of  ye. 

Diae.  There  stop  his  mouth ; 

And  bring  me  a  band  of  straw  to  bind  him  up. 
And  send  him  safely  away  for  fear  of  breaking. 
Gently  and  steadily,  like  a  potter's  jar. 

Chor.  To  preserve  him  safe  and  sound. 
You  must  have  him  fairly  bound. 
With  a  cordage  nicely  wound 
Up  and  down  and  round  and  round  ; 

Se-curely  pack'd. 
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Diat,  I  shall  have  a  special  care, 

For  he's  a  piece  of  paltry  ware, 

And  as  you  strike  him  Here-«-or  There — (Striking  him.) 
The  noises  he  returns  declare — (The  informer  screaming.) 
He's  partly  crack'd, 
Chor,  How  then  is  he  fit  for  use  ? 
Dica,  As  a  store-jar  of  abuse, 

Fit  to  slander  apd  traduce, 
Plots  ai)d  lies  be  cooks  and  brews, 

Or  any  thing. 
Chor,  Have  you  stow'd  him  safe  enough  ? 
Dicce.  Never  fear,  he's  hearty  stuff, 
Fit  for  usage  hard  and  rough, 
Fit  to  beat  and  fit  to  cuff, 

To  toss  and  6ing. 
(The  informer  being  by  tUs  time  reduced  to  a  Chrysalis  state, 
by  successive  involutions  of  cordage^  isjlung  about  and 
hung  up  and  down  in  iuustration  and  co^rmation  of 
Dicxsopolis's  warranty  of  him.) 
You  can  hang  him  up  or  down, 
By  the  heels  or  by  the  crown. 
Theb,  I'm  for  harvest  business  bowa. 
Chor.  Fare  ye  well,  my  jolly  clown. 

We  wish  ye  joy. 
You've  a  purchase  tight  and  neat, 
A  rogue,  a  sycophant  com  pleat — 
Fit  to  bang  about  and  beat, 
Fit  to  bear  the  cold  and  heat — 

And  all  employ. 
Diae.  I'd  a  hard  job  with  the  rascal  tying  him  up! 
— Come,  my  Boeotian,  take  away  your  bargain, 

Theb.  (Speaking  to  one  of  his  servants.)  Ismenias  stoop  your  back, 
and  hoist  him  up. 
Gently  and  steadily — So — now  carry  him  off— 

Dicce.  He's  an  unlucky  commodity ;  notwithstanding. 
If  be  earns  you  a  profit,  you  can  have  to  say 
What  few  can  say — '  you've  been  a  gainer  by  him 
*  And  better'd  your  aftairs  by  an  informer/ — 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  as  well  as  we  could,  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  principles  applicable  to  a  translation  of  Ari^ 
tophanes,  and  having  moreover  exeniplified  them  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  we  find  it  still  necessary,  to  take  notice  of  one  point 
which,  for  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  com- 
pare our  version  with  the  original,  m^y  be,  perhaps,  more  conve- 
niently discussed  after  a  perusal  of  the  translation.  The  principles 
which  we  before  stated  will  account  for  the  omission  of  all  local 
peculiarities,  which^  however  interesting  as  matters  of  curiosity  to 
the  antiquary,  would,  if  inserted  in  a  translation,  have  no  other 
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effect  than  that  of  distracting  the  attention,  or  diverting  it  froai  the 
broad  general  expression  of  character  and  humour  x\4iich  is  evi- 
dently the  primary  object  of  the  poet ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  we  have  taten  an  unwarrant- 
able liberty  in  expanding  the  text  of  the  original.  Our  defence  must 
be  that  the  text  of  the  original  is  not  the  original — it  is  the  text  of 
the  original  and  nothing  more :  it  contains  the  original  always  j90- 
tentialiter,  but  not  always  actualiter. .  The  true  actual  Original, 
which  the  ancient  drai>iatic  poqts  bad  hi  view,  and  upon  the  success 
of  which  their  hopes  t)f  applause  ^nd  popularity  were  founded, 
consisted  of  the  entire  Performance,  as  exhibited,  )and  in  the  dia- 
logue as  represented  by  Actors  trained  and  disciplined  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Author  himself ;  a  sentence,  therefore, 
of  three  w^ords,  or  even  a  single  word,  if  pronounced  with  the  tone 
and  gesture  appropriated  to  it  by  the  author,  would  in  many,  we 
may  say  in  most  cases,  convey  an  expression,  which  would  not 
belong  to  the  same  words  barely  printed  or  written,  and  presenting 
themselves,  without  any  accompaniment,  to  the  mere  ^ye  of  the 
reader :  wherever,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  the  tone  and  intended 
expression  of  the  original  can  be  ascertained  or  fairly /inferred ; 
we  conceive  that  the  translator  (if  he  considers  it  as  a.  part  of  his 
office  to  convey  to  the  modern  reader  the  sense  and  intention  of 
his  author)  must  of  necessity  expand  his  sentences  into  a  dimension 
capable  of  bearing  a  distinct  and  intelligible  invpress  of  character. 
The  original  Author  made  use  of  a  sort  of  comic  short-hand ; 
which  was  explained  to  the  Actor,  and  through  his  medium  was 
rendered  intelligible,  and  even  obvious  to  the  Audience :  but  the 
translator  has  no  such  intermediate  agent  at  his  command ;  words 
are  bis  only  instrument— words,  in  the  form  of  dull,  nak^d,  uniform 
letter-press ;  he  must,  therefore,  make  use  of  them  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  he  must  make  use  of  more  of  them,  if  he  wishes  to  give  his 
readers  a  tolerably  easy  chance  of  comprehending  the  concep- 
tion, which  he  has  formed  of  the  original  design  of  the  author^ 
whom  he  professes  to  reproduce. 

In  considering  the  mode  in  which  Aristophanes  should  be  trans- 
lated, there  is  one  point  of  more  than  literary  importance,  which  we 
must  not  overlook.  As  we  would  not  consent  to  expel  Swift  from 
the  shelves  of  an  English  library,  so,  with  respect  to  mere  groes- 
ness,  vulgarity  and  nastiness,  in  a  translation  of  Aristophanes,  an 
occasional  spice  of  each,  sparingly  applied,  (morespamugly  a  great 
deal  than  in  the  literary  banquet  of  the  Dean,)  may  be  necessary  txy 
give  a  notion  of  the  genuine  flavour  of  the  original. — Mere  physical 
impurity  has  not  changed  its  nature,  and  the  ancients  and  the  mo- 
derns do  not  in  this  respect  materially  differ  from  each  other— not 

^  more^  perhaps,  than  the  higher  and  lower  classes  in  the  same  society. 
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Ajristopbanesy  it  muist  be  recollected,  was  aften  under  the  necesuty 
of  addressing  himself  exclusively  to  the  lower  class.  But  the  aof^i. 
and  the  h^m,  the  persons  of  taste  and  judgineat,  to  whom.  tfaeai»-. 
thor  Qccasionally  appeals^  form,  in  modern  times,  the  tribunal  to 
which  his  translator  must  address  himself;  the  utmost  wluch  th^ 
can  be.  expiected  to  endure  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  by  the  de«t 
gree  of  grossness  which  they  tolerate  as  characteristic,  in  the  vul*^ 
gar  (which  ace  odt  altogether  the  worst)  comedies  of  Moli^re; 
and  within  this  limit  we  should  think  that  a  translator  of  Aristo-' 
phanes  wx)uld  do  well  to  confine  himself.  But  with  respect  to 
moral  impurity  the  case  is  widely  different ;  the.  distance  between 
the  modem  Christian  world  and  Heathen  antiquity  is  immense,  and 
the  retrenchment  must  be  absolute;  for  this  reason,  at. least,  if  foii 
no  other — that  the  impression  is  not  the  same,  and  consequently 
can  no  longer  correspond  with  the  intention  of  the  Author*         ' 

We  would  not  willingly  particularize  instances  of  this  kind;  but 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  lines  of  extreme  grosshesSji 
which  have  evidently  been  inserted,  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the 
vulgar  part  of  the  audience,  during  passages  in  which  their  anger,  or 
impatience,  or  disappointment,  was  likely  to  break  out:  they  are 
evidently  forced  compromises  on  the  part  of  the  author;  breaking 
in  upon  the  unity  of  that  true  comic  humour  which  he  was  direct- 
ing to  the  more  refined  and  intelligent  part  of  his  audience.  When 
considered  in  connection  with  the  context,  and  in  relation  to  what 
is  called  the  business  of  the  stage,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  deli- 
vered (parenthetically  as  it  were)  with  some  peculiar  broadness  of 
gesture  and  tone,  sufficient  to  separate  them  from  that  genuine  vein 
of  comic  humour,  which  the  more  intelligent  auditors  might  still  be 
able  to  follow, 'in  spite  of  a  burlesque  interruption,  as  a  Spanish 
audience  follow  up  the  interest  of  a  serious  dialogue,  without  find- 
ing their  attention  disturbed  by  the  buffooneries  and  by-play  of  th^ 
Gracioso.  In  discarding  such  passages  therefore,  the  translator  is 
merely  doing  that  for  his  author,  which  I\e  would  willingly  have  done 
for  himself.  It  is  only  in  the  opening  scenes  of  his  plays  that  mate- 
rial chasms  would  occur ;  for  as  the  poet  found  it  necessary  (Hk^ 
the  orator)  to  begin  *  by  captivating  the  benevolence  of  his  audi- 
tory/ these  popular  and  conciliatory  efforts  are  occasionally  accomr 
panied  by  a  most  profuse  largess  of  filth  and  trash. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Mitchell  has  executed  his  work*  We  do  not 
mean  to  follow  him  through  the  Preliminary  Discourse,  which  ocr 
cupies  his  first  hundred  pages  ;  indeed,  we  could  only  do  so,  for  the 
purpose  of  amplification  and  illustration.  He  seems  to  have 
fornied,  and  he  has  communicated  in  a  very  perspicuous  style,  ^ 
just  estimate  of  the  genius,  the  character,  and.  the  patriotic  ir^ 
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tention  of  hb  aatbor,  and  he  has 'swept  away  with  great  vigour,  the 
heaps  of  calumnious  rubbish,  which  have  been  accumulating 
against  him  for  so  many  centuries. 

We  will  now  begin  at  the  beginning.  We  do  not  see  why  the 
phrase  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  original  should  not  have  been  trans- 
lated agreeably  to  Brunck's  interpretation.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  himself 
translated  7^  ir^Xti  yog  i^m  (v.  «20d)  agreeably  to  the  sense  which  is 
always  implied  by  the  word  ei^io$  when  followed  by  a  dative  case  ; 
'  what  is  necessary  for/  *  advantageous  to/  though  he  has  at  the 
same  time  with  great  good  taste  preserved  the  tinge  of  associated 
meaning,  derived  from  its  more  general  use,  and  which  is  always 
found  to  adhere  to  a  word  when  employed  in  a  sense  remote  from  its 
habitual  meaning. 

*  It  concerns  her  pride  and  honour  that  our  town  his  motions  know/ 

In  this  instance  the  strict  grammatical  import  of  the  word  aJ*o^,* 
and  the  associated  impression  connected  with  it,  are  very  happily 
reconciled.  We  think  that  in  v.  3.  the  same  combination  might 
have  been  effected  with  the  same  felicity,  and  that  at  any  rate  the 
real  and  strict  sense  of  the  passage  ought  at  least  to  be  discoverable 
in  the  translation.  In  the  next  line,  it  appears  as  if  the  translator 
had  not  perceived  the  humour  of  the  original,  and  the  double  sense 
in  which  the  word  ^rgoiycohxov'  (*  tragical')  is  employed.  We  will 
endeavour  to  make  it  more  palpable  by  re-arranging  and  concen- 
trating the  passage.     Dicaeopolis  says,  *  I  met  with  a  tragical 

*  misfortune  lately,  for  I  went  to  the  theatre  expecting  to  hear  a 
'  tragedy  of  j^schylus's ;  and  when  I  got  there,  they  were  going  to 

*  act  a  new  tragedy  of  Theognis's.  Now  that  is  what  I  call  alto- 
'  gether  quite  a  tragical  disappointment.' 

In  verse  17  and  18  of  the  original,  the  translator  (if  we  under- 
stand rightly  the  sense  of  his  note)  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
humour  of  the  passage  consists  in  the  want  of  connection  between 
the  proposition  and  its  antecedent;  but  Dicaeopolis  is  not,  we 
conceive,  complaining  of  the  dusty  either  in  jest  or  earnest.  The 
whole  passage  appeals  to  be  a  metaphor,  drawn  from  one  of  the 
Miseries  of  Human  Life  in  Athens,  when  persons  bathing,  and 
sprinkled  with  an  alkaline  powder  in  the  bath,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  get  it  into  their  eyes  :  children  (whose  skins  did  not  require 
the  same  process)  were  exempt  from  this  inconvenience,  hence  he 
says  If  67ou.     On  turning  to  Brunck's  interpretation  we  find  this 

•  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  what  i$  called  far.  We  are  ioclined  to  believe 
with  Mn  Whiter,  thnt  there  i»  no  Greek  verb  which  may  not  be  folio wi-d  through  its 
various  significations  by  a  radical  form  in  our  own  language ;  «f ioc,  ihe  verb,  though 
apparently  derived  from  the  adjective,  retains  the  primary'  sense,  and  signifies  to  atk,  or, 
M  we  find  it  in  old  laiigaaget  to  axa, 
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sense  recognized  in  the  word  Uaeivium-^yfe  again  Utrti  to  the 
translator's  note ;  but  neither  in  the  note  nor  the  translation  can 
we  discover  any  thing  which  explains  the  metaphor ;  or  which  even 
implies  that  the  passage  is  altogether  a  metaphorical  one.  It  is 
possible,  that  this  may  be  a  fault  of  misexplanation,  rather  than 
of  misconception  ;  but  in  either  case,  the  result  of  embarrassment 
and  disappointment  to  the  reader  remains  the  same.  It  is,  after 
a)],  one  of  those  many  expressions  which  are  best  represented  by 
an  equivalent. 

We  do  not  mean  to  pursue  this  minute  species  of  remark  any 
farther ;  we  might  have  objected  to  the  translation  of  the  word 
Va^sxu\pe,  as  if  expressing  a  continued  attitude  instead  of  a  mo- 
mentary action  ;  but  taking  the  line — 

*  That  fellow,  Cbaeris,  stooping,  Sirs,  and  slouching,' 
as  an  amplification,  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the  intention  of 
the  author,  and  characteristic  of  the  appearance  of  a  person  per- 
forming on  such  an  instrument,  we  are  unwilling  to  object  to  it, 
though  we  wish  that  the  strict  sense  (which  we  conceive  to  be  that . 
of  unexpected  and  inopportune  ^  appearance,')  had  been  preserved 
at  the  same  time.  We  should,  however,  leave  our  readers  under 
a  false  impression  of  the  merits  of  this  translation,  if  they  should 
infer,  that  defects  similar  to  those  which  we  have  noticed,  occur  in 
the  same  proportion  in  other  parts  of  the  work ;  it  is  unfortunate 
that  they  should  present  themselves  in  the  first  pages,  and  we 
therefore  suggest  them  for  reconsideration  in  a  future  edition. — 

We  shall  take  our  lea^e  of  the  long  soliloquy  upon  which  we 
have  hitherto  animadverted,  by  inserting  the  concluding  lines,  which 
(*  excepting  as  before  excepted')  appear  to  us  to  be  very  happily 
translated. 

*  For  my  part,  Sirs,  sure  as  the  morning  comes. 
So  sure  am  I  the  irst  at  the  assembly. 
Solus  cum  solo  there  I  take  my  seat ; 
And  first  I  groan  a  little,7-then  I  yawn 
A  little, — stretch  a  little,— hawk  a  little : — 
Then  comes  a  fit  of  vapours, — then  I  fall 
To  tracing  figures  in  the  sand,  or  pluck 
An  idle  hair  or  so,  or  puzzle  me 
In  sums  ami  items  of  arithmetic ; 
While  ever  and  anon  I  cast  an  eye 
Upon  the  blooming  fields,  and  breathe  a  prayer 
Of  earnestness  for  peace.     As  for  the  town, — 
Fogs  and  east  winds  light  on't ! — I  lack  of  nothing 
But  my  snug  country-box  and  pleasant  acres. 
No  talk  fit>m  theni  of  buying  coals  and  oil 
And  vinegar;  huy/  buy!  thank  heav'n  the  word's 
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UnkiM)wn  to  thorn,  they  yield  tbeir  proMluc^  ail 
.    For  iK>thiDg»  they :  nor  ever  st«pp  i6  tvjfit  me 

With  that  cur$'d  bp-vxurd^  buy,     Here  then  come  I^- 
Hands,  feet  and  lungs  prepared  ;  and  if  a  word 
Our  orators  let  fall,  save  what  pertains 
To  peace.  111  raise  a  storm  of  words,  and  rain 
A  very  tempest  of  abuse  upon  them  !* — p.  17 — 19- 
We  may  appear,  perhaps,  too  minute  in  our  criticisni,  but  the  . 
words  *  snug  eoimtry-box'  do  not  quite  satisfy  us.     A  *  snug  coun- 
try-box' conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  of  occasional  retirement/ for  a' 
person  whose  occupation  and  resources  are  fixed  in  a  neighbouring . 
city;  it  implies  no  connection  with  agriculture  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  occupant.     But  Dicaeopolis  is  lamenting  the  loss 
of  his  entire  livelihood,  his  farm,  not  the  mere  convenience  of  a 
villa;  a  single  word  ill  chosen  is  often  sufficient,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  impair  materially  the  breadth  and  harmony  of  a  beauti- 
ful passage.* 

We  select  with  pleasure,  and  ^\^thout  any  drawback  of  criticism, 
a  Semi-Chorus  characteristic  of  the  patriotic  inveteracy  and  vehe- 
mence of  the  Old  Acharnians,  in  pursuit  of  poor  Dioeopolis,  who 
has  been  detected  in  concluding  a  separate  peace. 

*  Toil  and  search  are  in  vain, 
He  is  gone — fled  amain. 
Now  shame  to  my  age, 
And  to  life's  parting  stage. 

•  Other  tale  it  had  been^ 

When  my  years  were  yet  green, 

And  my  youth  in  her  pride 

Follow'd  fast  at  the  side  ; 

Of  Phfiyllus  the  racer! 

A  fleet-going  pacer, 

Tho'  coals  a  full  sack 

Press"d  hard  at  my  baclc. 

Then  had  not  this  maker 

Of  peace,  and  a  breaker 

With  his  best  friends,  I  ween, 

Long  space  put  between 

His  country's  undoer 

And  me  his' pursuer, 

Nor  should  we  thus  part 

For  a  leap  and  a  start.'—pp.  38,  59. 

Dicaeopolis,  after  an  altercation  in  long  trochaics,  some  of  which 
are  most  admirably  translated,  '  makes  a  voluntary  proposal:  a 

*  The  first  origin  of  a  phrase  Mill  always  continue  to  mark  its  character.  A  citizen 
becomes  the  proprietor  of  a  villa ;  he  does*  not  choose  that  his  opaknce  should  be 
estimated  by  the  scale  of  his  new  purchase  ;  he  therefore  appUges  %  disquaUffiiig  term 
to  it — *  a  mere  boj^* — *,My  box  in  the.  country.* 
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block  is  to  be  brought  forward,  and  if  he  cannot  justify  himself  for 
having  entered  into  this  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  his  head  is  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  indiscretion. 
Such  is  the  homeliness  of  humour  with  which  the  countrymen  of 
Pericles  and  Plato  were  to  be  cheated  into  their  proper  interests/ 

We  think  that  in  the  concluding  observation  the  translator  gives 
up  the  cause  of  his  client  rather  too  easily.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  this  incident  is  a  mere  burlesque  of  a  rhetorical  scene,  in  one 
of  the  nnany  tragedies  of  Euripides  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
in  which  the  preparations  for  execution  were  made  on  the  stage, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  hero  who  was  to  harangue  for  his  life. 

In  Dicaeopolis's  harangue  which  follows,  the  sense  of  the  word 
iveMrmldiToyiMi  seems  to  have  escaped  Brunck  and  the  present  trans- 
lator ;  the  former  interprets  it  *  cltfpeo  me  nofi  muniam  hercle ;'  the 
true  version  would  have  been  '  intra  dypeum  non  me  continebo  :* 
the  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  military  phrase,  expressing  the  be- 
haviour of  a  cowardly  soldier,  who  is  contented  with  lying  snug 
behind  his  own  shield,  without  venturing  to  expose  himself  by  at- 
tacking the  enemy  in  return.  This  interpretation  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  context,  the  tenor  of  which  implies  that  the  future  harangue 
is  intended  to  be  accusatory  rather  than  exculpatory. 

The  prefatory  discourse  terminates  to  Dicaeopolis's  advantage;  he 
obtains  permission  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  by  equipping  himself 
in  a  pathetical  costume,  which  is  to  be  borrovved  from  Euripides. 
His  interview  with  Euripides  follows ;  but  the  translation  represents 
it  to  great  disadvantage.  It  appears  as  if  Dicaeopolis,  in  applying 
to  Euripides  for  assistance,  began  by  wantonly  affronting  him; 
whereas  the  original  expresses  only  the  impertineiKe  which  in- 
voluntarily escapes  from  a  man  in  an  excess  of  eagerness  and  hurry* 
We  shall  attempt  to  make  our  meaning  more  intelligible  by  a 
loose  imitation^.  *  Oh  dear !  Euripides,  what  you're  there,  are  you  ? 
You're  writing  your  tragedies  up  stairs  i  You  write  them  there 
tilwaysf  Alvi'ays  upstairs  in  the  garret,  hah!  You  prefer  it  to  the 
ground  floor  ?  Well,  now,  is  it  not  You  ?  an't  you  the  Man  that 
makes  those  tragedies  with  the  cripples  and  the  lame  characters  f 
Ah,  if  you  had  but  a  suit  of  tatters,  belonging  to  one  of  your  old 
tragedies,  that  you  would  lend  me,  to  make  me  look  pathetic ! 
You're  the  poet,  an't  you,  that  makes  the  tragedies  with  the  beggars 
in  them  ?' 

The  interview  which  Dicaeopolis  enters  upon  thus  blunderingly 
and  abruptly,  terminates  to  his  satisfaction;  he  procures  a  coni- 
plete  tragical  equipment,  and  returns  to  make  his  defence.  Attlue 
close  the  Chorus  are  divided  in  opinion;  they  form  themselves  into 
a  double  Semi-Chorus,  and  commence  a  scuffle.  When  Ijamachus 
arrives,  be  (of  course  as  a  soldier)  takes  part  against  Dicseopolis, 
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and  a  personal  struggk  (which  is  marked  in  the  original,  v.  590) 
takes  place  between  them.  Lamachus's  military  assault  is  baffled 
by  some  knack  in  wrestling,  characteristic  of  his  rustic  opponent; 
and  they  proceed  to  dispute,  in  a  tone  which  implies  an  ascendancy 
on  the  part  of  Dicseopolis;  his  arguments  are  directed  to  captivate 
the  favour  of  the  Chorus,  composed  (as  their  names  indicate)  of  the 
charcoal-burners  of  Acharnas — Prinides,  Marilades,  &c.  He  ad- 
dresses them  in  the  lowest  style  of  popular  rhetoric. 

*  Why  should  not  they  be  employed  in  Commands  and  Embassies  f — ' 
they  are  old  enough  ;  they  are  steady,  honest,  industrious  men — why 
should  Lamachus,  and  the  other  showy  expensive  young  fellows  mono- 
polize all  the  salaried  offices  and  employments?' 

Lamachus  is  worked  up  to  a  fury  by  this  discourse,  and  departs^ 
But  why  (it  may  be  asked)  should  Aristophanes  have  put  topics  of 
such  extravagant  low  democracy  into  the  mouth  of  his  principal 
character? — We  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this  passage  there  is  a 
spirit  of  deep  and  bitter  irony; — we  will  suppose  Lamachus  him- 
self, the  individual  Lamachus  to  have  asked  the  question  of  the 
author. 

Xr.  Well,  Aristophanes,  I  have  not  seen  you,  I  think,  since  your  last 
comedy. — You  have  made  very  good  fun  of  me;  but  there  is  nothing  I 
ought  to  take  amiss — nothing  degrading  in  it,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

4*  I  am  glad  you  think  so — it  is  not  very  easy  to  hit  that  precise 
point — it  cost  me  some  trouble,  I  assure  you. 

L.  But  why  should  you  make  your  friend  Dicaeopolis  talk  such  low 
vulgar  trash  to  the  Chorus;  as  if  men  without  birth  or  education  were 
as  well  fitted  for  public  employment  as  persons  of  my  sort  ?  We  have 
"had  a  good  education,  at  least,  and  are  used  to  live  in  a  liberal  society  j 
— it  seems  so  contrary  to  your  principles,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend your  drift. 

A,  Then  I  will  tell  you  ;  it  is  precisely  the  men  of. your  sort  (the 
fyoung  rising  promising  set)  that  have  brought  us  into  our  present  diffi- 
culties.— Pericles  was  employing  the  public  resources,  splendidly  and 
usefully— embellishing  the  city;  giving  occupation  to  a  multitude  of 
the  poorer  class;  creating  future  resources  for  us;  and,  (as  he  thought,) 
strengthening  his  own  interest,  by  the  patronage  attached  to  this  peace- 
ful harmless  sort  of  expenditure.  But  he  and  his  administration  were 
grown  old  ; — a  new  generation  had  sprung  up,  who  thought  themselves 
active  enough  and  clever  enough,  to  begin  fingering  the  public  money. 
They  could  not  endure,  that  the  whole  public  expenditure  should 
pass  directly  from  Pericles*s  hands,  to  be  distributed  among  mere  archi- 
tects and  artists  and  mechanics.  The  young  rising  political  and  mili- 
tary geniuses  (precisely  the  men  of  your  sort)  felt  it  as  a  kind  of  con- 
tempt, that  he  should  presume  to  govern  without  their  participation  or 
assistance.  His  scheme  of  policy  was  deficient  in  point  of  office  and 
salary  for  persons  of  their  description.  They  began,  therefore,  by  at- 
tacking the  system ;  Phidias  was  accused  and  ruined,  and  he  himself 
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Mras  tlireatened  with  opposition  at  the  approaching  audit  of  his  accounts; 
finally,  he  was  driven  to  a  compromise,  and  was  obliged  to  make  war, 
in  order  to  ha.ve  the  means  of  stopping  your  mouths  with  appointments 
and  commissions. — I  have  seen  all  this ;  and  now,  I  see  you  (the  very 
jsame  young  gentlemen)  extremely  indignant  at  finding  yourselves 
occasionally  hustled  and  jostled  and  ousted  in  your  contests  for  office, 
by  the  very  individual  ragamuffins  who  were  your  agents  among  the 
populace  at  the  time  when  you  succeeded  in  raising  an  uproar  against 
Pericles.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  feel  quite  incapable  of  sympathiz- 
ing with  those  exalted  and  indignant  sentiments;  I  prefer  you,  (no 
doubt,)  to  your  new  rivals ;  but  whenever  they  happen  to  get  the  better 
of  you,  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that  your  present  mortifica- 
tions are  the  results  of  your  own  measures — that  you  have,  in  fact, 
nothing  to  complain  of,  except  that  you  are  deprived  (perhaps  with 
some  mortifying  circumstances)  of  the  fruits  of  your  own  unjustifiable 
policy. — And  lastly ;  that  after  all,  the  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands ; 
if  you  will  unite  yourselves  to  make  a  peace,  your  own  salaries,  and 
this  offensive  rivalry  on  the  part  of  your  inferiors,  will  cease  together 
at  once,  and  so  I  think  Dicaeopolis  has  told  you. — v.  6ip. 

We  shall  now  close  our  account  of  the  Acbarnae ;  but  we  shall 
first  extract  a  burlesque  lyrical  passage  which  appears  to  us  per- 
fectly well  translated. 

*  O,  for  a  muse  of  fire, 
Of  true  Acharnian  breed  ! 
A  muse  that  might  some  strain  inspire, 
Brightness^  tone  and  voice  supplying, 
Like  sparks  which,  when  our  fish  are  frying, 
The  windy  breath  of  bellows  raise 
From  forth  the  sturdy  holm-oak's  blaze  : 
What  time  our  cravings  to  supply, 
Some  sift  the  meal  and  some  the  Thasian  mixture  try  J — 

p.  290. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  so  nniuch  at  length  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Knights  (or  Demagogues^  as  they  are  more  properly 
called.)  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  few  oversights 
not  peculiar  to  the  present  translator.  In  the  first  scene^  there  is  a 
manifest  tone  of  drunkenness  in  Demostbenes's  part,  it  is  the  cari- 
caturist's mark  by  which  he  indicates  that  the  figure  on  the  stage 
is  meant  to  represent  Demosthenes — timidity  and  superstition^  in 
like  manner,  serve  to  mark  out  Nicias — just  as,  in  the  caricatures 
of  fifty  years  ago,  a  fox's  tail  projecting  between  the  flaps  of  a  full 
dressed  coat,  supplied  the  defective  resemblance  of  a  young  orator. 
The  poet  follows  the  rule  of  association,  which  is  more  suited  to 
burlesque  than  the  law  of  cause  and  efi^ect.  Demosthenes  is  re- 
presented drinking  on  the  stage,  but  the  tone  of  drunkenness  be- 
gins as  soon  as  he  begins  to  talk  about  drinking — 

^  The  verse  too  stammers  and  the  line  is  drunk.' 
O^fl^  • .  •  .o1«v  vn9ovff§9  av^uvn  ,  • .  .Toji .  •  • « 
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observe,  too,  the  similar  endings  in  the.  following  Knes  perfectly 
suited  to  express  the  pronunciation  of  a  drunken  man. 

AcTCording  to  the  same  rule,  the  poet,  before  he  leaves  the  stage, 
hus  no  scruple  in  representing  him  as  sober  and  even  eloquent* — '- 
It  is  usual  with  Aristophanes,  in  the  first  instance,  to  mark  the  per- 
Ison ;  and  afterwards  to  modify  him.  Thus  Don  Quixote,  in  the  first 
chapters,  is  a  mere  madman ;  towards  the  conclusion  he  is  modi- 
fied, and  becomes  a  vehicle  for  communicating  many  of  the  author's 
own  sentiments  and  opinions.  We  shall  now  extract  some  lines 
of  the  attack  upon  Cleon  which  appear  to  be  admirably  well  trans- 
lated. 

*  Where's  the  officer  at  audit  but  has  felt  your  cursed  gripe? 
Squeezed  and  tried  with  nice  discernment,  whether  yet  the  wretch 

be  ripe. 
Like  the  men  our  figs  who  gather,  you  are  skilful  to  discern, 
'   "Which  is  green  and  which  is  ripe,  and  which  is  just  upon  the  turn. 
Is  ther^  one  well-purs'd  among  us,  lamb-like  in  heart  and  life, 
Link'd  and  wedded  to  retirement,  hating  business,  hating  strife  ? 
Soon  your  greedy  eye's  upon  him — when  bis  mind  is  least  at  home,— 
Room  and  place — from  farthest  Thrace,  at  your  bidding  he  must 

come. 
Foot  and  hand  are  straight  upon  him — neck  and  shoulder  in  your 

To  the  ground  anon  he's  thrown,  and  you  smite  him  on  the  hip,' — 

pp.  185,  186. 

In  the  pa'ss^e  which  follows,  *  old  deeds  of  valour'  is  a  most 
unlucky  epithet.  The  party  opposed  to  Cleon  had  been  lately 
much  strengthened  in  popularity  and  influence  by  the  result  of  the 
expedition  to  Corinth.  Cleon  was  aware  of  it— and  (as  it  appears 
by  this  passage)  had  been  truckling  ^o  them  and  began  talking 
about  *  his  intention  of  proposing  a  proposal  for  a  plan  for  erect- 
ing a  monument  in  memory  of  the  event.'  In  the  two  last  lines  of 
the  original  there  is  a  studied  vagueness  of  expression. 

In  verse  327,  6  I^rTroSajLtou  Ksifiiion  tsoofLsvos,  Brunck  translates 
Uquitur  lacrimis,  and  the  present  translator  has  adopted  the  same 
«ense.  We  would  rather  follow  the  scholiast,  who  thinks  that 
B  slap  is  given  to  Hippodamus,  by  the  bye — the  phrase  should 
»eem  equivalent  to  laxiion  o<pia\fji,ois,  not  as  expressing  sorrow,  but 
€fiviou&  longing,^ — At  line  4o0,  the  translator  observes — 

*  If  the  reader  should  think  that  the  abuse  of  this  jwir  has  reached 
its  climax,  he  has  yet  to  learn  the  perseverance  and  extent  of  Grecian 
invective — the  two  rivals  compass  half  the  circle  of  Grecian  science 
for  terms  of  reproach,  before  they  conclude ; — the  builder's  art,  the 
powers  of  the  nail  and  the  hammer,. the  glue-pot,  the  carpenter's  yard, 
the  art  of  running  and  casting  metal,  the  crafts  of  the  founder,  the 

*  Hence  you  squeeze  and  drain  alone  the  rich  milch  kine  of  our  allied, 
Wliiie  th«  lOD  of  Hippodamus  Jicks  his  iipa  with  longing  tyen, 
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brazier,  the  cheesemonger,  and  the  currier,  all  furnish  terms  which 
render  their  sarcasms  more  poignant,  and  altern^ely  turn  the  tide  of 
victory/— p.  J  99. 

This,  we  think/ is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  subject;  in  the  pas- 
sage, the  omission  of  which  is  supplied  by  this  observation,  it  is 
evidently  the  object  of  the  poet  to  mark  a  departure  from  the  an- 
cient decorum  of  public  oratory,  by  an  affectation  of  employing 
metaphors,  derived  from  the  mechanical  arts. — A  similar  style  of 
affected  homeliness  has  occasionally  been  in  fashion  in  parliamen- 
tary speaking,  and  would  furnish  sufficient  equivalents  for  a  trans- 
lation. 

But  an  example  is  more  satisfactory,  and  commonly  more  CDn- 
cise  th^n  an  explanation.     We  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  passage 
according  to  our  notion  of  thie  poet's  intention. 
Clpqn  says, 

'By  the  Holy  Goddess  its  not  new  to  me. 
This  scheme  of  yours — I've  known  the  job  long  since 
The  measurement  and  the  scantling  of  it  all, 
And  where  it  was  shap'd  out  and  tack'd  together. 
(The  CHOUtJS  are  alarmed  at  this  new  vein  of  popular  meiaphor,  and  eneoH" 
rage  their  advocate  to  do  his  best  in  the  same  style,) 
Ch,  Ah,  there  it  is  ? — you  must  exert  yourself, 
Come,  try  to  match  him  again  with  a  carpenter's  phrase. 

Sausage- seller.  Does  he  think  I  have  not  track'd  him  in  his  in- 
trigues 
At  Argos  ?  his  pretence  to  make  a  treaty 
With  the  people  there,  and  his  clandestine  meetings 
With  the  Spartans  ?  Then  he  works  and  blows  the  coals, 
And  has  plenty  of  other  irons  in  the  fire. 
Chorus,  Well  done !  the  blacksmith  beats  the  carpenter. 

The  contest  in  this  instance  is  no  longer  a  mer^  reciprocation 
of  abuse  and  menace ;  it  is  an  imitation  of  public  oratory  as  in- 
fected and  debased  by  vulgar  jargon.  What  follows  is  in  the  same 
style,  and  is  still  more  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  acciisatory  and 
menacing  style  of  tjie  orators  at  that  time,  when  actually  speaking 
before  the  people.  We  should  suspect  that  the  Sausage-seller's 
style  was  copied  from  *  Hyperboitis^s  vein.^ 

But  our  readers,  if  theyTbave  followed  us  thus  far,  will  be  glad 
to  turn  to  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Mr.  Mitchell's,  in  which 
the  higher  and  more  austere  lyrical  poetry  is  imitated  with  a  slight 
infusion  of  burlesque. 

*  Lord  of  the  Waters !  king  of  might, 
Whose  eyes  and  ears  take  stern  delight 
From  weighing  steeds  and  stormy  iigh( 
And  gaily  swift  pursuing ; 
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<  From  starting  car  and  chariot  gay, 
Attd  contests  on  that  festive  day, 
When  Athen's  sprightly  youth  display 
Their  pride  and  their  undoing ; 

*  Lord  of  the  dolphins  and  the  spear—^ 
Gersstian — Sunian — or  more  dear. 
If  Cronus'  name  salute  thy  ear, 

And  Phormion's  gallant  daring ; 

*  O  come  amongst  us  in  thy  power, 
Great  Neptune ;  in  her  trying  hour 
Athens  knows  none  so  swift  to  shower 

Aids  of  immortal  bearing.' — pp.  209,  210, 
In  p.  213  (v.  595  of  the  original)  the  translator  justly  conlroverls 
the  opinion  of  Casaubon  as  to  the  intention  of  the  poet  in  this  bur«- 
lesque  description  of  the  expedition  to  Corinth.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  neither  compliment  nor  censure  was  intended.  Aris- 
tophanes was  the  poetical  advocate  of  his  party,  it  was  his  business 
to  serve  them  by  bringing  their  merits  to  the  recollection  of  his  audi- 
ence^ and  he  thought  that  this  might  be  done,  more  effectually  and 
less  invidiously  in  the  fanciful  style  of  humour  which  he  has  here 
adopted.  His  statement  of  the  political  character  and  merits  of  bis 
clients  was  given  distinctly  in  the  Epirrema ;  here  in  the  Autepir- 
rema,  it  is  enforced  by  example,  but  extravagantly  and  whimsi-> 
cally  ;  in  the  first  place,  to  avoid  tediousness  and  uniformity  ;  and 
secondly,  from  the  consideration,  (manifest  in  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  Epirrema)  that  the  party  for  which  he  was  pleading  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  popular  disgust  and  envy.  It  would  have 
been  politic  in  Cleon  as  their  adversary,  to  tempt  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  an  offensive  display  of  their  services,  by  a  public  monu* 
ment.  Their  advocate,  on  the  contrary,  (but  from  the^ame  consi- 
derations,) makes  his  poetic  record  as  humorous  and  as  inoffensive 
as  possible.  The  Chorus,  composed  of  knights,  could  hardly  have 
been  allowed  seriously  to  celebrate  their  own  exploits. 

We  shall  here  insert,  as  a  curious  scene  in  itself,  and  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  translation,  the  Sausage-seller's  narrative  of  his  con- 
test with  Cleon  before  the  senate,  with  the  chorus  of  congratula* 
Uon  on  his  success. 

*  Straight  as  he  went  from  hence,  I  clapt  all  sail 
And  followed  close  behind.     Within  I  found  him 
Launching  his  bolts  and  thunder-driving  words, 
Denouncing  all  the  Knights^  as  traitors,  vile 
Conspirators — jags,  crags,  and  masses  huge 
Of  stone  were  nothing  to  the  monstrous  words 
His  foaming  mouth  beav'd  up.     All  these  to  hear 
Did  the  grave  Council  seriously  incline; 
They  love  a  tale  of  scandal  to  their  hearts, 
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And  his  had  been  as  quick  in  birth  as  golden-herb. 

^lustard  was  in  their  faces,  and  their  brows 

With  frowns  were  furrow'd  up.     I  saw  the  storm, 

Mark'd  how  his  words  had  sunk  upon  them,  taking 

Their  very  senses  prisoners  :;— and,  oh  ! 

In  knavery's  name,  thought  I, — by  all  the  fools 

And  scrubs  and  rogues  and  scoundrels  in  the  town, — 

By  that  same  forum,  where  my  early  youth 

Received  its  first  instruction,  let  me  gather 

True  courage  now  :  be  oil  upon  my  tongue, 

And  shameless  Impudence  direct  my  speech. 

Just  as  these  thoughts  pass'd  over  me  ;  I  heard 

A  sound  of  thunder  pealing  on  my  right — 

I  mark'd  the  omen, — grateful,  kiss'd  the  ground — 

And  pushing  briskly  thro'  the  lattice-work — 

Rais'd  my  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  thus 

Began  upon  them — "  Messieurs  of  the  Senate, 

I  bring  good  news,  and  hope  your  favour  for  it. 

Anchovies,  such  as  since  the  war  began 

Ne'er  cross'd  my  eyes  for  cheapness,  do  this  day 

Adorn  our  markets" — at  the  words  a  calm 

Came  over  ev'ry  face,  and  all  was  hush'd — 

A  crown  was  voted  me  upon  the  spot. 

Then  I  (the  thought  was  of  the  moment's  birth), 

Making  a  mighty  secret  of  it,  bade  them 

Put  pots  and  pans  in  instant  requisition, 

And  then — one  obol  loads  you  with  anchovies. 

Said  I :  anon  most  violent  applause, 

And  clapping  hands  ensued;  and  every  face 

Grew  unto  mine,  gaping  in  idiot  vacancy. 

My  Paphlagonian  discern'd  the  humour 

O'  the  time;  and  seeing  how  the  members  all 

Were  tickled  most  with  words,  thus  utter'd  him  : 

*^  Sirs — Gentlemen — 'tis  my  good  will  and  pleasure, 

That  for  this  kindly  news  we  sacri£ce 

One  hundred  oxen  to  our  patron-goddess." 

Straight  the  tide  turn'd :  each  head  within  the  Senate 

Nodded  assent  and  warm  good-will  to.Cleon: 

"  What!  shall  a  little  buH-flesh  gain  the  day?" 

Thought  I  within  me  :  then  aloud,  and  shooting 

Beyond  his  mark :— "  I  double,  sirs,  this  vote, — 

Nay  more,  sirs,  should  to-morrow's  sun  see  spraU 

One  hundred  to  the  penny  sold,  I  move 

That  we  make  offering  of  a  thousand  goats 

Vtito  Diana."— Ev'ry  head  was  rais'd ; 

And  all  turn'd  eyes  incontinent  on  me. 

This  was  a  blow  he  nej'er  recover'd  :  straight 

He  fell  to  mutt'ring  fooleries  and  words 

Of  no  account — the  chairmen  and  the  officers 
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Were  now  upon  him. — All  meantime  was  uproar 

In  th'  Assembly — Nought  talk'd  of  but  anchovies. — 

How  far'd  our  statesman  ?  he  with  suppliant  tones 

Begg'd  a  few  moments'  pause. — **  Rest  ye,  sirs,  rest  ye 

Awhile — I.  have  a  tale  will  pay  the  hearing — 

A  herald  is  arriv'd  from  Sparta,  claiming 

An  audience — he  brings  terms  of  peace,  and  craves 

Your  leave  to  utter  them  before  ye."    "  Peace !" 

Cried  all,  (their  voices  one,)  *•  is  this  a  time 

To  talk  of  peace  ? — out,  dotard !     What,  the  rogues 

Have  heard  the  price  anchovies  bear ! — marry 

Our  needs,  sir,  ask  not  peace. — War,  war,  for  us, 

And,  chairmen,  break  the  assembly  up."    Twas  done^ 

Upon  their  bidding,  straight — who  might  oppose 

Such  clamour  ? — then,  what  haste  and  expedition 

On  every  side  !  one  moment  clears  the  rails ! 

I  the  meantime  steal  privately  away 

And  buy  me  all  the  leeks  and  coriander 

In  the  market-r-these  I  straight  make  largess  of, 

And  gratis  give  as  sauce  to  dress  their  fish. 

Who  may  recount  the  praises  infinite 

And  groom-like  courtesies  this  bounty  gained  me  ! 

In  short  you  see  a  man,  that  for  one  pennyworth 

Of  coriander  vile  has  purchased  him 

An  entire  senate — not  a  man  among  them 

But  is  at  my  behest  and  does  me  rev'rence.' — pp.  217 — 221, 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  this  speech  elicits  a  song  of  applause 
from  the  delighted  Chorus. 

Chorus.  Well,  my  son,  hast  thou  begun,  and  well  hast  thou  competed; 
Rich  bliss  and  gain  wilt  thou  attain,  thy  mighty  task  completed. 
He,  thy  rival,  shall  admire, 
Chok'd  with  passion,  pale  with  ire, 
Thy  audacity  and  fire  : 
He  shall  own,  abash 'd,  in  thee 
Power  and  peerless  mastery 
In  all  crafts  and  tricks  that  be. 
At  all  points  art  thou  equipt, 
Eye  and  tongue  with  treach'r 
Soul  and  body,  both  are  dipt 
In  deceit  and  knavery. 
Forward,  son  of  mine,  undaunted — complete  thy  bold  beginning: 
No  aid  from  me  shall  be  delay'd— which  may  the  prize  be  winning,' 

—pp.  222,  223, 
The  passage,  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  line  of  the  Chorus,  is, 
we  think,  in  the  true  tone  which  should  belong  to  the  choruses  of 
this  extraordinary  play.     In  the  three  first  especially — 
He  shall  own,  abash'd,  in  thee 
Power  ajid  peerless  mastery 
In  all  crafts  and  tricks  that  be/ 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Mitchell  has  hit  the  very  key-note  of  Aristophanes,  whose  cho- 
ruses throughout  this  play  are  contrived  to  afford  a  relief  and  con- 
trast to  the  vulgar  acrimony  of  his  dialogue;  not  in  their  logical 
and  gramatieal  sense,  but  in  their  form  and  rhythm,  and  in  the  se« 
lection  of  the  words ;  which,  if  heard  imperfectly,  w  ould  appear 
to  belong  (as  in  the  present  instance)  to  a  grave,  or  tender,,  or 
beautiful  subject. 

We  may  except  from  this  general  observation  the  first  chorus, 
Q,  ynofl  KoH  ^dsXvpe,  as  it  forms  a  transition  from  the  eager  and 
vehement  part  which  the  chorus  has  taken  just  before.  This  also 
is  translated  by  Mr.  Mitchell  with  great  power  and  effect. 

*  Cho,  Wretch  !  without  a  parallel — 

Son  of  thunder — child  of  hell,—* 
Creature  of  one  mighty  sense, 
Concentrated  impudence! — 
From  earth's  centre  to  the  sea, 
Nature  stinks  of  that  and  thee. 

It  stalks  at  the  bar. 

It  lurks  at  the  tolls ; 
In  th'  Assembly,  black  war 
And  defiance  it  rolls. 
It  speaks  to  our  ears 
In  an  accent  of  thunder; 
It  climbs  to  the  spheres 
And  rives  heav'n  asunder. 
Athens  deafens  at  the  sound  in  her  ears  still  drumming; 

While  seated  high, 

You  keep  an  eye 
Upon  the  tolls,  like  those  who  spy     . 
If  tunny-fish  be  coming/ — pp.  188,  ISp. 

Having  extracted  already  the  contest  between  Cleon  and  his  ad- 
versary in  the  senate,  we  shall  subjoin  a  part  of  their  subsequent 
altercation  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  personified  in  the 
character  of  Demus. 

CL  (to  Demus)  For  service  and  zeal  I  to  facts,  sir,  appeal: — 

say  of  all  that  e'er  sway'd  this  proud  city. 
Who  had  ever  more  skill  your  snug  coffer  to  fill, 

undisturbed  by  respectance  or  pity  ? 
For  one  and  for  two  IVe  the  rope  and  the  screw, 

to  a  third  I  make  soft  supplication; 
And  I  spurn  at  all  ties,  and  all  laws  I  despise, 

so  that  Demus  find  gratification. 

Sans.  Mere  smoke  this  and  dust !  Demus,  take  it  on  truM^ 
that  my  service  and  zeal  can  run  faster: 
I  am  be  that  can  steal  at  the  mouth  a  man's  meal, 
and  set  it  before  my  own  master. 
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Otlier  pH>of9  than  of  loYe  in  this  knave's  grate  and  stove, 

noble  lord,  may  your  eyes  be  discerning : 
There  the  coal  and  the  fuel  that  should  warm  your  own  gruel, 

to  your  slave's  ease  and  comfort  are  burning. 
Nay,  since  Marathon's  day,  when  thy  sword  (to  Demtis)  pav'd  the  way 

to  Persia's  disgrace  and  declension, 
^That  bountiful  mint  ip  which  bards  without  stint 

fashion  words  of  si:^-footed  dimension,) 
Like  a  stone  or  a  stock,  hast  not  sat  on  a  rock, 

cold,  comfortless,  bare  apd  derided : — 
While  thb  chijsf  of  the  land  never  yet  to  your  hand 

a  cusbiQ^  or  seat  hath  provided  ? 
Bat  take  this  (giving  a  cushion)  to  the  ease  of  your  bams  und  your  knees : 

for  since  Sal^mi^'  proud  day  of  story, 
With  a  fleet  ruin-hurrd,  they  took  rank  in  the  world, 

and  should  seat  them  in  comfort  and  glory. 
Dem.  What  vision  art  thou  1  let  vfie  read  on  thy  brow, 

what  lineage  $nd  kindred  have  won  thee ! 
Thou  wert  born  for  my  weal,  and  the  impress  and  seal 

of  Harmodius  are  surely  upon  thee. 
Clean  (mortified,)  O  feat  easy  done  1  and  is  I)emus  thus  won 

by  diminutive  gifts  and  oblations  ? 
Saus,  Small  my  baits  I  allow,  but  in  size  they  outgo 

your  own  little  douceurs  and  donations. 
CL  (Jkrcely.)  Small  or  great  be  my  bait,  ne'er  my  bpast  I  abate^ 

but  for  proof  head  and  shoulders  I  offer, 
That  in  act  and  in  will  to.Demus  here  still 

a  love  unexampled  I  proffer. 
Sous. (dacty  lies, )You  proffer  love  indeed!  you  that  have  seen  him  bleed ; 

buffing  and  roughing  it  years  twice  four  j 
A  tub«and-cask  tenant, — vulture-lodg'd — sixth-floor  man ; 

batter'd  and  tatter'd,  and  bruis'd  and  sore ! 
There  was  he  pent  and  shent  with  a  most  vile  intent, 

his  milk  and  honey  sweet  from  him  to  squeeze ; 
Pity  none  e'er  he  won,  tho'  the  smoke  pinch'd  his  eyes, 

and  his  sweet  wine  it  was  drawn  to  the  lees, 
When  Archeptolemus  lately  brought  Peace  to  us ; 

who  but  you  (to  Cleon)  scatler'd  and  scar'd  the  virgin. 
While  your  foot  rudely  plac'd,  where  Honour's  soul  is  cas'd, 

spurn'd  at  all  such  as  acceptance  were  urging  ? 
CL  (fawning,)  And,  my  good  sir,  the  cause  ? — Marry  that  Demus' 
laws 

Greece  universal  might  obey : 
Oracles  here  have  I,  and  they  in  verity 

bear  that  this  lord  of  our's  must  hold  sway, 
Judging  in  A  ready,  and  for  his  salary, 

earning  him  easily  a  flveobol  coin. 
Let  him  but  wait  his  fate ;  and  in  mean  time  his  state, 

food  and  support  shall  be  care  of  mine.' — pp.  230—233, 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  speciinen&  of  lyrical  executioD  which  we  hare 
given  above,  will  justify  us  in  venturing  the  opinion  (which  Gold- 
smith's friend  suggested  to  tlie  travelling  connoisseuc  as  a  safe  one  in 
all  cases),  that '  the  picture  would  have  been  better,  if  the  painter 
had  taken  more  pak)s/  lliere  is  evidently  a  very  just  comprehen- 
sion of  the  intended  effect  of  the  original,  and  a.  full  power  of  ex- 
pressing it,  but  this  power  is  not  uniformly  exerted.  With  respect 
to  the  dialogue,  we  have  already  noticed  the  defects  which  are  in^t 
separable  from  an  obsolete  and  unfamiliar  language,  and  which,  in 
our  opinion,  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  talent  to  produce  an 
adequate  representation  of  Aristophanes  in  a  style  so  unsuited  to 
this  species  of  Comedy.  This,  however,  is  an  estimate  of  the  work 
merely  as  compared  with  the  original ; — as  compared  with  former 
translations^  it  stands  on  the  highest  ground — and  even  the  original 
does  not,  at  the  first  perusal,  reveal  to  the  young  student,  so  much 
perhaps,  as  the  mere  English  reader  may  collect  from  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's translation.  His  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  author,  as 
detailed  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  is  (in  our  opinion)  per- 
fectly correct  and  curious,  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  notes,  though  we  have  pointed  out  one  or  two  defects,  are  in 
general  spirited,  judicious  and  learned : — and  even  if  we  were  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  the  translator  a  degree  of  poetical  merit  much 
inferior  to  that  which  he  may  justly  claim ;  we  should  still  consider 
British  literature  as  under  the  highest  obligations  to  him,  for  an  ad- 
dition of  such  a  mass  of  curious,  interesting  and  instructive  matter; 
which  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible,  and  which  is  now  laid  open  to 
every  English  reader,  to  a  point  beyond  which  many  professed 
scholars  have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  procjeed.  Since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Mitford,  nothing  has  appeared,  so  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  true  impression  of  the  character  of  antiquity,  or 
to  efface  those  theatrical  and  pedantic  notions,  which  are  become 
the  source  not  only  of  infinite  absurdity  and  distortion  of  mind 
among  scholars,  but  of  much  practical  mischief  and  error,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  blunders  of  the  learned  are  diffused  among  the 
vulgar. 

w. 


Art.  X. — Advice  to  Julia.    A  Letter  in  Rhyme,    pp.  %S6. 

London.  1820. 
nPHIS  little  poem  has  a  great  many  merits,  but  it  has,  we  fear, 
-^  one  fault,  the  worst  which  a  poem,  great  or  little,  can  have — it 
fails  in  interest.  We  find  it  difficult  at  first  sight  to  account  for 
this.  The  writer  posseses  a  very  agreeable  vein  of  pleasantry  if  not 
of  wit,  greajt  command  of  language,  and  a  happy  facility  of  versi- 
fication. 
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fication.  His  subject  is  gay  and  varied^  and  he  treats  it  with  the 
ease  and  good  breeding  of  a  gentleman,  and  occasionally  not 
without  the  imagination  of  a  poet — and  yet  it  is  on  the  whole 
heavy ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  though  we  have  read  it  al/,  we 
cannot  boast  of  having  been  able  to  read  it  through :  we  have 
read  it  by  fits  and  starts,  and  here  and  there,  with  great  satis- 
faction ;  but  whenever  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  right  on  with 
a  regular  perusal  it  fatigued  us^r— like  a  French  avenue  or  a 
Dutch  canal,  which  is  pretty  to  look  at  from  an  occasional  cross- 
ing, but  which  becomes  exceedingly  wearisome  when  you  are 
obliged  tp  travel  on  it  for  leagues. 

The  causes  of  this  tediousnes?  appear  to  us  to  be,  first,  the 
didactic  and  narrative  style  to  which  the  author's  original  design 
restricted  hina. — Three  thousand  lines  of  uninterrupted  advice, 
even  though  it  be  the  advice  of  a  dandy  to  a  dollt/y  are  very  ap- 
palling; and  a  whole  poetic  novel  with  but  a  single  character, 
affords  the  prospect  of  no  very  enlivening  tete-a-tete: — and 
secondly,  the  bad  taste  shewn  by  him  in  selecting  a  womap  of 
that  style  as  the  object  of  a  literary  tribute :  it  throws  a  same- 
ness of  vulgarity  and  fulsomeness  over  the  whole  work,  and 
though  the  author's  language  and  his  scenes  are  always  decent, 
nay  though  they  often  rise  into  high  life,  our  feelings  are  shocked 
in  every  page  with  the  appearance  of  a  connexion  which  would 
degrade  its  hero  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  partners  of  such  follies. 

The  author  seems  to  have  anticipated  this  last  objection  ;  and 
urges,  in  his  defence,  that  he  copies  Horace ;  for  that,  to  the 
Eighth  Ode  of  the  Fir^t  Book, 
*  Lydia,  die,  per  omnes 

Te  Deos  ore,  Sybarin  cur  properas  amaiido 
Perdere  ?' 

he  is  indebted  fqr  his  idea :  but  in  the  first  place,  Horace's  ode 
is  a  pleasantry  of  only  sixteen  lines;  and,  secondly,  there  is 
not  a  word  in  it  which  obtrudes  Lydia  upon  us  as  a  courtezan. 
The  Scholiast  thinks  she  was  one,  and  we  think  so  too ;  because 
from  the  state  of  manners  in  ancient  Rome,  no  other  kind  of 
female  society  was  likely  to  have  drawn  Sybaris  from  his  usual 
exercises  or  amusements;  but  the  ode  itself  conveys  no  idea 
which  might  not,  according  to  our  manners,  be  applied  to  a 
legitimate  love,  nay  even  to  domestic  and  conjugal  happiness: 
and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  if  the  adviser  had  jocularly  com- 
plained that  a  happy  marriage  had  domesticated  his  friend,  and 
drawn  him  from  the  gayer  pleasures  of  his  former  society,  it 
would  have  been  a  much  more  agreeable  hypothesis;  though  even 
that  would  have  wanted  truth  and  nature,  since  marriage  does 
not  now-a-days  remove  a  man  from  scenes  of  decent  amusement, 
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such  as  the  author  describes. — In  shorty  we  cannot  praise  the 
plan  of  the  work.  It  proceeds  on  principles  altogether  false, 
both  in  point  of  fact  and  in  point  of  taste;  and  .the  author's 

Eowers  of  fancy  and  of  language  are  incapable  of  giving  any 
isting  interest  to.  so  indelicate  and  so  ungrateful  a  subject.  That 
these  powers  are  considerable  a  few  extracts  will  shew.  Our 
readers  cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  much  pleasantry  and  spirit 
in  some  of  the  following  portraits^  and  a  lively,  accurate  and  ori- 
ginal view  of  nature  in  some  of  the  following  landscapes.  His 
description  of  the  dandy's  conversation,  though  not  perhaps  in  his 
best  manner,  is  characteristic  and  clever. 

*  How  much  at  home  was  Charles  in  all 
The  talk  aforesaid — nicknamed  small/ 
Seldom  embarrassed,  never  slow, 

His  maxim  always  "  touch  and  go ;" 

From  grave  to  gay  he  ran  with  ease. 

Secure  alike  in  both  to  please. 

Chanced  he  to  falter  ?  A  grimace 

Was  ready  in  the  proper  place  ; 

Or  a  chased  snuif-box,  with  its  gems 

And  gold,  to  mask  his  ha*s  and  hems, 

Was  offered  round,  and  duly  rapp'd, 

Till  a  fresh  topic  could  be  tapp'd. 

AVhat  if  his  envious  rivals  swore 

'Tvras  jargon  all,  and  he  a  bore  ? 

The  surly  sentence  was  outvoted, 

His  jokes  retailed,  his  jargon  quoted ; 

And  while  he  sneered  or  quizzed  or  flirted, 

The  world,  half  angry,  was  diverted/ — pp.  22,  23. 

The  following  passages  of  autumnal  London  are  extracted  from 
a  too  long  and  too  minute  description ;  yet  are  they,  in  them- 
selves, sprightly  and  amusing. 

*  Tis  August.     Rays  of  fiercer  heat 
Full  on  the  scorching  pavement  beat, 
As  o'er  it,  the  faint  breeze,  by  fits 
Alternate,  blows  and  intermits. 

For  short-lived  green,  a  russet  brown 
Stains  every  withering  shrub  in  town. 
Darkening  the  air,  in  clouds  arise 
Th*  Egyptian  plagues  of  dust  and  flies  ; 
At  rest,  in  motion — forced  to  roam 
Abroad,  or  to  remain  at  home. 
Nature  proclaims  one  common  lot 
For  all  conditions — "  Be  ye  hot !" 
Day  is  intolerable — Night 
As  close  and  suffocating  quite ; 

And 
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And  «H11  the  Mercury  mounts  higher, 
Till  London  seems  agosn  on  fire/ — pp.  149,  1^^ 
*  See,  how  beneath  the  cloudless  beams 
Of  a  hot  sun  the  river  steams ! 
The  breexe  is  hushed ;  a  dazzling  glare. 
Shot  from  the  water,  fires  the  air. 
And  since,  alas !  in  sultry  weather 
Few  are  the  amateurs  who  feather 
And  pull,  like  watermen,  together, 
Long  ere  the  destined  voyage  is  ended, 
Full  many  a  dashing  oar*s  suspended, 
Till,  checked  awhile,  beneath  the  awning 
Breaks  out,  at  length,  a  general  yawning ; 
As  melting  in  "  day's  garish  eye," 
Becalmed  and  motionless  they  lie. 
Or  worse  befalls.     For  oft  a  raw  gust 
Broods  o'er  the  burning  brow  of  August, 
And  "  hushed,  expects"  throughout  the  day, 
"  In  grim  repose,  its  evening  prey." 
Bursting  at  last,  a  sudden  squall 
Drenches  the  ladies  near  Black-wall ; 
Or  the  vext  waters  make  a  breach 
Clean  over  them  in  Chelsea-reach.'-^pp.  152 — 154. 

Now  cloudless  skies  their  heat  redouble; 
The  "  Swart  Star"  rages  o'er  the  stubble. 
Now,  half  dried  up,  the  river  shrinks, 
And  the  parched  common  yawns  in  chinks ; 
Dogs  in  the  fancied  chase  grow  hot, 
,  And  birds  impatient  to  be  shot. 
These  signs,  and  more — but  'twould  encumber 
My  verse  to  reckon  up  their  number, 
The  earth,  in  short,  the  air,  the  sun, 
Proclaim  The  Capital  undone.' — pp.  l62,  l63. 

The  trip  to  Margate  in  the  steam-boat  is  excellent  in  its  way  : 
and  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe  here  and  there,  amid  the 
broad  and  accurate  humour  of  the  descriptions,  touches  of  a  finer 
pleasantry. 

^  Now  many  a  city-wife  and  daughter 
Feels  that  the  dipping  rage  has  caught  her. 
Scarce  can  they  rest  upon  their  pillows, 
For  musing  on  machines  and  billows; 
Or,  should  they  slumber,  'tis  to  dream 
All  night  of  Margate  and  of  Steam ; 
Of  Steam,  which  stronger  than  a  giant, 
Duly  invoked,  is  more  compliant. 
At  half-past  eight,  propitious  hour ! 
He's  at  their  service,  at  the  Tower. 

Embarked, 
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fcmbarkedy  tli^y  catch  the  sound,  and  fe^l 
The  thumping  motion  of  his  wheel. 
Lashed  into  foam  by  ceaseless  strokes. 
The  river  roars,  the  funnel  smokes. 
As  onward,  like  an  arrow,  shoots  * 
*The  giant,  with  his  seven-league  boots; 
Spite  of  their  crowded  sails,- outstripping 
With  ease  the  speed  of  all  the  shipping 
Through  every  reach — mast  following  mast 
Descried,  approached,  o'ertaken,  past. 
Look  where  you  will,  you  find  no  traces 
Of  qualm-anticipating  faces 
From  shifting  helm  or  taught  lee-braces. 
Ills  with  which  fate  the  bliss  alloys, 
Ehepeffecty  of  the  Margate-ho3's. 
No  calm,  so  dead  that  nothing  stirs, 
Baffles  the  sea-sick  passengers. 
With  ecstasy  no  tongue  can  utter, 
They  take  to  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 
On  the  smooth  deck  some  stretch  their  legs. 
Some  feast  below  on  toast  and  eggs. 
As,  cheered  by  clarinet  and  song, 
Ten  knots  an  hour,  they  spank  along, 
(Sure  at  their  destined  post  to  sup. 
Unless,  perchance,  they're  all  blown  up,) 
By  Graves-end,  South-end,  through  the  Nore, 
Till  the  boat  lands  them  all  at^/oMr, 
Exulting,  on  the  Margate  shore!' — pp.  156- 

There  is  something  in  the  following  illustration  of  that  gentle 
violence  with  which  political  favours  are  ^  thrust  upon  us/  which 
savours  of  Swift. 

*  'TIS  thus  that  peerages  are  proffered. 

And  ribbons  pressed,  and  mitres  offered. 

There's  no  protection,  no  defence 

Against  this  gentle  violence. 

Some  receive  pensions,  others  places. 

As  from  the  hands  of  all  the  Graces. 

"  They  never  had  the  slightest  notion, — 

"  Twas  all  the  minister's  own  motion; 

"  They  fight,  'tis  true,  beneath  his  banner; 

**  But — given  in  such  a  handsome  manner — 

**  Never  solicited  or  troubled — 

**  They  feel  the  obligation  doubled." 

Ask  not  the  meaning,  or  the  force 

Of  words  like  these — they're  words  of  course ; 

Sounds  which,  however  strange  to  utter. 

Add  relish  to  men's  bread  and  butter. — p.  197. 

These  airy  and  clever  passives;  (and  these  are  not  the  only  ones 
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of  this  description  in  the  poem,)  shew  the  author  to  more  advan- 
tage than  the  whole  work ;  for  he  is  never  satisfied  to  sketch  his 
scene — he  labours  it  with  the  care,  but  without  the  effect,  of  a 
Dutch  painter ;  and  rarely  intermits  his  pauis,  till  he  has  confused 
and  flattened  his  first  'design  by  the  cruel  luxuriance  of  his  illus- 
tration. 

If  this  redundancy  of  rhyme  be  attributable  to  copiousness, — 
to  the  errors  of  taste,  and  the  inexperience  of  a  young  author, 
we  entertain  great  hopes  of  his  future  success ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  we  see  some  reason  to  suspect,  the  Letter  to  Julia 
is  the  vehicle  of  the  hoarded  facetiousness  of  a  practiced  dealer  in 
jeux  d'esprits,  we  can  expect  not  merely  nothing  better,  but  per- 
haps even  nothing  more  of  this  kind  from  the  same  pen.  The  ac- 
cumulated pleasantries  of  years  have  apparently  been  lavished  in 
an  incautious  fortnight  on  the  extravagant  Julia. 

Art.  XI. — Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq.  Begun 
by  himself  and  concluded  hy  his  Daughter ^  Maria  Edgeworth, 
,  2  vols.  8vo.  London.  18^20. 
"11^  E  have  been  so  much  amused  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Edge- 
^^  worth  and  his  daughter,  and  their  style  seems  so  particularly 
adapted  to  domestic  biography,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  open 
this  book  without  certain  anticipations  of  pleasure.  But  it  too 
ofteii  happens  that  those  who  exhibit  the  shrewdest  good  sense  in 
measuring  or  describing  the  qualities  of  others,  are  woefully  de- 
ficient in  appreciating  their  own.  To  speak  of  one's  self  with 
moral  truth  is  difficult ;  with  absolute  truth  perhaps  impossible* 
Endless  indeed  are  the  forms  which  vanity  takes;  but  it  may  gen^ 
rally  be  said  that  the  two  most  frequent,  and  yet  most  intolerable 
faults  are,  on  the  one  hand,  long-winded  explanations  of  minute 
and  trivial  facts,  and  on  the  other,  pompous  declamations,  in  which 
the  facts  are  overlaid  by  a  verbose  and  unwearied  panegyric.  We 
are  afraid  that  our  readers  will  find  these  observations  not  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  present  volumes. 

Richard  Lovell  Edgewortli  was  born  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1 744, 
of  a  family  which  had  been  settled  in  Ireland  since  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  which  he  says  had  been,  God  knows  how 
long,  established  at  *  Edgeworth,  in  Middlesex,  now  erroneously 
called  Edgeware.' 

Mr.  Edgeworth  favours  us  with  some  memoranda  of  his  imme- 
diate ancestors,  which  it  required  no  little  exertion  of  candour  to 
give,  and  which  are  only  curious  as  showing  that  some  of  the  most 
absurd  scenes  of  his  Castle  Rack-rent  were  copied  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  own  family.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  observe — zb  the  literary  reputation  of  the  Edgeworths  is  mainly 
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bijult  on  their  representation  of  Irish  characters — that  their  habit 
was  to  write  down  (even  in  society)  any  expressions  which  appeared . 
to  them  likely  to  suit  their  publications ;  and  we  have  been  Ml* 
formed  that  when  Mr.  Edgeworth  acted  as.  a  magistrate  in  hearnig 
the  disputes  of  his  Irish  neighbours^  his  daughter  was  often  in  the 
room  taking  notes  of  the  peculiar  manners  or  expressions  of  the 
litigants.  This  accounts  for  the  admirable  truth  and  minuteness 
with  which  they  have  painted  individual  Irish  character.  It  ex- 
plains also  why  such  of  their  works^  and  such  parts  of  the  works^  as 
are  not  peculiarly  Irish,  are  so  very  inferior  to  those  which  are;  and 
it  removes  a  little  of  the  wonder  which  we  have  felt,  that  the  authors 
of  Castle  Rack-rent  and  Ennui  should  have  produced  such  works 
as  Belinda,  Harrington  and  Ormond,  and  the  two  volumes  before 
lis.  But  it  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  mode,  of  sketch- 
ing after  individual  nature,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  caricature^ 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  portraits  which  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgevi'ordi 
compose,  on  the  principle  of  Apelles,  by  collecting  into  one  can- 
vass the  features  of  many  individuals,  are  often  exaggerated,  and 
tend  to  give  us  an  amusing  rather  than  a  just  representation  of  the 
Irish  character. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manners,  or  rather,  of  what  Mr.  Edgeworth 
believes  to  have  been  the  manners,  of  his  forefathers,  we  extract 
the  following  passage. 

*  Captain  Edgeworth  had  a  son  by  his  former  wife,  and  the  present 
wife  had  a  daughter,  by  her  former  husband.  The  daughter  was  heiress 
to  her  father's  property.  These  young  people  fell  in  love  with  each 
other.  The  mother  was  averse  to  the  match.  To  avoid  the  law  against 
running  away  with  an  heiress,  the  lovers  settled,  that  the  young  lady 
should  take  her  lover  to  church  behind  her  on  horseback.  Their  mar- 
riage was  effected.  Their  first  son,  Francis,  was  born  before  the  joint 
ages  of  his  father  and  mother  amounted  to  thirty-one  years. 

'  After  the  death  of  Captain  Edgeworth  and  his  wife,  which  happened 
before  this  young  couple  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  John  Edge- 
worth  took  possession  of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  and  ufan  estate 
in  England,  in  Lancashire,  which  came  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife ;  he 
had  also  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money,  as  her  fortune.  But  they  were 
extravagant,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  management  of  money.  Upon  an 
excursion  to  England,  they  mortgaged  their  estate  in  Lancashire,  and 
carried  the  money  to  London  in  a  stockings  which  they  kept  On  the  top 
of  their  bed.  To  this  stockii^,  both  wife  and  husband  had  free  access, 
and  of  course  its  contents  soon  began  to  be  very  low.  The  young  man 
was  handsome,  and  very  fond  of  dress.  At  one  time,  when  he  had  run 
out  all  his  cash,  he  actually  sold  the  ground-plot  of  a  house  an  Dublin, 
to  purchase  a  high  crowned  hat  and  feathers,  which  was  then  the  mode. 
He  lived  in  high  company  in  London,  and  at  court.  Upon  some  occa«- 
sion,  King  Charles  the  Second  insisted  upon  knighting  him.  His  lady 
was  presented  at  court,  where  she  was  so  much  taken  notice  of  by 
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thi»  gallant  Monarch,  that  she  thdugbt  it  proper  to  intimate  to  ker 
husband,  that  she  di^  not  wish  to  go  there  a  second  time  ;  nor  did  she 
ever  aft^r  appear  at  court,  though  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Sh6  returned  to  Ireland.  This  was  an  instance  of  prudence,  as  well  as 
of  strength  of  raind,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  the 
improvident  temper  she  had  shewn  at  first  setting  out  in  life.  In  this 
lacfy's  character  there  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  strength  and 
weakness.  She  was  courageous  beyond  the  habits  of  her  sex  in  real 
danger,  and  yet  afraid  of  imaginary  beings.  According  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  times,  she  believed  in  fairies.  Opposite  to  her  husband  s 
castle  of  Lissard,  in  Ireland,  and  within  view  of  the  windows,  there  is  a 
mount,  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  resort  of  fairies;  and  when  Lady 
E!(lgeworth  resided  alone  at  Lissard,  the  common  people  of  the  neigh- 
boiirhood,  either  for  amusement,  or  with  the  intention  of  frightening  her 
away,  sent  children  by  night  to  this  mount,  who  by  their  strange  noises, 
by  singing,  and  the  lights  they  shewed  from  time  to  time,  terrified  her' 
exceedingly.  But  she  did  not  quit  the  place.  The  mount  was  called 
Fairy-mount,  since  abbreviated  into  Pir-mount.* 

*  Of  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  this  Lady  Edgeworth,  who 
was  so  much  afraid  of  fairies,  I  will  now  give  an  Instance.  While  she  was 
living  at  Lissard,  she  was,  on  some  sudden  alarm,  obliged  to  go  at  night 
to  a  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house,  for  some  gunpowder,  which  was  kept 
there  in  a  barrel.  She  was  followed  up  stairs  by  an  ignorant  servant 
girl,  who  carried  a  bit  of  candle  without  a  candlestick,  between  her  fin- 
gers. When  Lady  Edgeworth  had  taken  what  gunpowder  she  wanted, 
had  locked  the  door,  and  was  half  way  down  stairs  again,  she  observed, 
that  the  girl  had  not  her  candle,  and  asked  what  she  had  done  with  if, 
the  girl  recollected,  and  answered,  that  she  had  left  it  '  ittuck  in  the 
barrel  of  black  salt,*  Lady  Edgeworth  bid  her  stand  still,  and  instantly 
returned  by  herself  to  the  room  where  the  gunpowder  was ;  found  the 
candle  as  the  girl  had  described — put  her  hand  carefully  underneath  it 
-—carried  it  safely  out,  and  when  she  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
dropped  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  their  deliverance/ — Vol.  i^ 
pp.  10—14. 

We  have  chosen  this  extract  because,  while.it  shews  Mr.  Edge*-  • 
worth's  style,  it  gives  us  occasion  to  observe  on  one  or  two  points 
which  will  subsequently  present  themselves  in  the  consideration  of 
some  particulars  of  his  own  life. 

^  The  first  is,  that  Mr.  Edgeworth's  notion  about  the  (degrees  of 
(Lindred  between  whom  marriage  may  be  contracted,  seems  very 
.  loose,  as  the  only  epithet  he  applies  to  this  union  of  two  persons 
who  stood  almost  in  the  relation  of  brother  and  sister,  and  who  had 
several  brothers  and  sisters  common  to  both,  is,  that  it  was  incoasi* 
da-ate*  Perhapa  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  induced  to  quote  this  family 
fiuling,  as  a  kind  of  hereditary  justifiaation  of  his  own  practice. 

•  IVie  believe  nodiing  of  tbisabbreuation,  u  it  is  ridkmloo^iy  called.  Fir  is  as  ancient 
•  iiuwk  at  Jairy«  which,  we  laspect,  was  unknown  in  Ireland  when  the  mouiut  was  named. 
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The  gtfcond  (and  we  $hall  be  Init  too  often  ablig^d  to  revert  to 
it)  \^,  dmt  Mr.  Edgewortb's  anecdotes  do  not  always  seem  to  bes^r 
that  character  of  strict  autherdiciiy  which  juakes  tlie  whole  charm 
of  family  history  or  of  autobiograpiiy ;  forinstance,  the  story  ofl 
the  barrel  of  gunpowder  is  one  which  we  have  ourselves  heard 
told  of  many  persons,  with  some  slight  variation  of  circumatances^ 
but  never,  we  think,  with  so  many  marks  of  improbability  as  in  this 
instance.  A  barrel  of  gunpqwder,  so  large,  and  standing  high, 
ettough  to  serve  to  stick  a  candle  in,  is  no  very  likely  part  of  die 
furniiture  of  the  garret  of  a  country-house — then,  that  a  servant  girl- 
should  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  gunpowder  from  black  salt — 
that  she  should  slick  the  candle  into  the  very  barrel  where  her  mi^ 
tress  was  at  work->— that  they  sliould  come  away  and  lock  (he  door 
in  the  dark,  and  get  half  way  down  stairs,  still  in  the  darkf  before 
they  remembered  the  light-^are  all,  and  particularly  the  lattery  in- 
credible, not  to  say  impossible  circumstances. 

Of  the  same  character  is  a  story  of  the.  preservation  of  thia  lady's 
husband,  when  an  infant,  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  by  the  fidelity  of  a 
poor  servant,  who  hid  the  child  in  a  pannier,  and  conveyed  him, 
covered  and  concealed  by  eggs  and  chickens^  through  the  rebel 
camp  safely  to  Dublin.  The  notion  of  evading  the  vigilance  of 
a  camp  of  hungry  rebels,  by  hiding  the  infant  under  articles  so 
little  likely  to  be  examinisd  or  plundered  as  eggs  aiid  chickens,  is 
a  happy  idea,  which  could  only  occur  to  an  Irish  servant ;  but, 
unluckily,  this  story  too  is  of  pretty  general  currency  in  Ire- 
land, but  with  the  more  credible  change  of  eg^s  and  chickens  into 
bay  or  str^w;  and  if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken,  old  Macklin 
used  to  give  some  such  account  of  his  being  conveyed  into  Drogheda, 
in  this  way  dming  the  hostilities  in  that  neighbourhood  between 
William  and  James  the  Second. 

These  would  be  hardly  worthy  Mr.  Edgeworth's  relation,  even 
if  they  were  facts,  but  they  become  worth  noticing  as  affecting  in 
8om0  degree  our  confidence  in  Mr.  Edgeworth*s  veracity,  or  at^ 
least  in  his  judgment.     It  is  indeed  ridiculous  enough  to  see  him' 

Siving  such  trifles  all  the  pomp  of  history — carrying  on  a  running 
jte — 1593—1641 — 16B0 — at  the  head  of  the  page  in  which  they 
are  recorded.  Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  we  could  quote, 
but  they  are  enough)  perhaps  more  than  enough,  and  they  certainly 
diminish  the  regret  which  we  should  otherwise  feel  at  the  following 
passage. 

*  These  anecdotes  were  told  to  my  father  by  Lady  Edgeworth,  that 
widow  of  Sir  John,  who  lived  till  ninety,  and  who  related  to  bim  many 
curious  anecdotes  of  the  five  reigns  during  which  she  flourished.  From 
her  traditions,  and  frQtn  letters  and  papers,  now  in  my  possession,  my 
father  compiled  some  manuscript  memoirs,  from  which  I  was  teroptc4 
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here  to  make  further  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Thinking,  however,  that  they  would  take  up  more  room  than  could  pro- 
perly be  spared  in  this  narrative^  I  omit  all  which  do  not  immediately 
relate  to  my  own  family/ — vol.  i.  p.  19»  20. 

There  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  Mr.  Edgewordi's  childhood 
worth  notice ;  and  considering  the  minute  facts  which  be  conde- 
scends to  record  of  bis  infancy^  it  is  surprising  that  there  should  be 
so  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  herd  of  boys. 

In  one  particular,  however,  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  smgular ;  he  was,  it  appears,  very  rel^ious,  and  wept  bit- 
terly before  he  was  eight  years  old  because  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  being  a  martyr,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  says  he,  "  I  ventured 
to  think  for  myself,*"  and  these  thoughts  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderations upon  revelatioUffree  will,  original  sin,  and  topics  of  this 
nature,  which  he  treated,  it  would  seem,  with  as  bold  and  infidel  a 
spirit  as  Voltaire  himself  could  have  done  at  thrice  his  age.  The 
example  which  he  gives  of  this  original  thinking  is  thus  stated. 

^  My  father  was  about  this  time  enclosing  a  garden;  part  of  the' 
wall  in  its  progress  afforded  means  for  climbing  to  the  top  of  it,  which 
I  soon  effected.  My  father  reprimanded  me  severely,  and  as  no  fruit 
was  at  that  time  ripe,  Ee  could  not  readily  conceive  what  motive  I  could 
have,  for  taking  so  much  trouble,  and  running  so  great  a  risk.  I  told 
him  truly,  that  I  had  no  motive  but  the  pleasure  of  climbing.  I 
added,  that  if  the  garden  were  full  of  ripe  peaches,  it  would  be  a 
much  greater  temptation ;  and  that  unless  he  should  be  certain  that 
nobody  xoould  climb  over  the  wall,  he  ought  not  to  have  peaches  in  the 
garden.  After  having  talked  to  me  for  some  time,  he  discovered  that  I 
had  reasoned  thus :  if  my  father  knows  beforehand,  that  the  temptation 
of  peaches  will  necessarily  induce  me  to  climb  over  the  garden  wM  ; 
and  that  if  I  do,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  I  shall  break  my  neck, 
I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  my  father  will  be  the  cause  of 
my  breaking  my  neck.  TMs  I  appUed  to  Adam,  without  at  the  time 
being  able  to  perceive  the  great  difference  between  things  human  and 
divine.  My  father,  feeling  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  me  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  difficulty,  judiciomly  declined  the  contest, 
and  desired  me  not  to  meddle  with  what  was  above  my  comprehension. 
I  mention  this,  because  all  parents,  who  encourage  their  children  to 
speak  freely,  often  hear  from  them  puzzling  questions  arvd  observations; 
and  I  wish  to  point  out,  that  on  such  occasions  children  should  not  be 
discouraged,  but  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  advice  of  Rous- 
seau, parents  should  fairly  and  truly  confess  their  ignorance.' — vol.  i. 
p.  33 — 35. 

Here  again  we  hesitate.  That  he  climbed  the  wall  may  be  true 
enough,  but  that  he  could  apply  his  reasoning  to  Adam  we  disbelieve 
for  two  reasons;  the  first  is,  that  he  does  not  seem  even  when  he 
wrote  this  account  to  iinderstand  his  argument,  which  is  (to  say  no- 
thing of  its  fallacy)  obviously  too  abstruse  for  an  infant;  and,  se- 
condly 
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condly,  because  it  is  out  of  all  nature,  that  facts  so  different  from 
Adam's  case  should  have  reminded  him  of  that  case,  and  that  he 
should  have  argued  upon  the  spirit  and  recondite  principles  to  be 
derived  from  the  two  stories,  when  the  sensible  and  external  objects 
were  so  different.  If  he  had  been  permitted  to  play  in  a  fruit  gar* 
den  under  a  prohibition  of  touching  any  thing,  and  had  (as  he  natu- 
rally might)  yielded  to  temptation  and  been  punished,  a  clever  boy 
might  have  likened  himself  to  Adam ;  but  that,  because,  disobeying 
BO  prohibition,  he  climbed,  for  climbing-sake,  over  a  wall  into  a 
garden  where  there  was  no  fruit,  and  where  there  was  neither  offence 
nor  punishment,  he  should  have  extravagated  into  the  discussions 
that  perplexed  Milton's  devils,  we  can  still  less  believe  than  we  do 
the  stories  of  the  black  sali  and  the  eggs  and  chickens. 

This  may  serve  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  a  fact  which  we  have 
on  a  former  occasion  noticed  with  regret,  .that  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  works^ 
nor,  as  we  fear  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  of  the  principles  of 
his  life :  but  of  diis  hereafter. 

We  pass  over  his  school  adventures,  ^  his  knavery  and  plea<» 
santry,'  as  honest  Tully  has  it,  to  arrive  at  an  affair  which  Mr. 
Edgewortfa  treats  as  a  pleasantry,  but  which  it  seems  evident  that 
he- misrepresents  in  a  considerable  degree. 

*  My  favourite  partner  among  the  young  ladies  at  these  wedding  dances 
was  the  daughter  of  the  curate  from  whom  1  learned  my  accidence. 

*  One  night  after  the  dancinjs;  had  ceased,  the  young  people  retired 
to  what  was  then  called  a  rakmg  pot  of  tea.  A  description  of  this  Hi-> 
bemian  amusement  I  have  given  in  another  place.  It  is  here  sufficient 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  potation  of  strong  tea,  taken  at  an  early  hour  in  tb^ 
morning,  to  refresh  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  sat  up  all  night.  We 
were  all  very  young  and  gay,  and  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  ray  com- 
panions, who  had  put  a  white  cloak  round  his  shoulders  to  represent 
a  surplice,  that  he  should  marry  me  to  the  lady  with  whom  I  had 
danced. 

*  The  key  of  the  door  served  for  a  ring,  and  a  few  words  of  the  cere- 
mony, with  much  laughter  and  playfulness,  were  gabbled  ovei'.  My 
father  heard  of  this  mock-marriage,  and  it  excited  great  alarm  in  his 
mind*  He  was  induced  by  his  paternal  fears  to  treat  the  matter  too 
seriously,  and  he  instigated  a  suit  of  jactitation  of  marriage  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  tp  annul  these  imaginary  nuptials.  The  truth  was  ap* 
parent  to  every  body  who  knew  us.  No  suspicion  even  was  entertaine4 
of  the  young  lady's  having  any  design  on  my  heart,  or  of  my  having 
obtained  any  influence  in  her's.  All  the  publicity  that  was  given  to 
this  childish  ailair  was  fortunately  of  no  disadvantage  to  her;  on  the 
contrary,  it  brought  her  into  notice  among  persons  with  whom  she 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  acquainted,  and  she  was  afterwards 
suitably  married  in  her  own  neighbourhood.  It  was  before  I  was 
sixteen,  that  1  was  thus  married  and  divorced.     I  say  married,  bt- 
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unse  in  theyroceedingB  in  this  sirmigt  tmt  U  was  necessapy  to  show  that  a 
marriage  had  been  sotenmizedy  or  else  there  could  have  been  no  divorca/-^ 
pp.  70,  71. 

Now  Mr.  Edgeworth's  father  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  coro^ 
inon  sense,  ^irhatever  the  son  was,  and  surely  no  father  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  institute  legal  proceedings,  and  no  court 
would  have  entertained  such  proceedings  founded  on  a  marriage 
performed  by  a  lad  in  a  white  cloak  to  represent  a  surpl^e,  with 
the  key  of  the  door,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  momii^,  after  or  in  the 
midst  of  a  ball,  ami  ottly  a  few  words  of  the  ceremony  gabbled 
over  with  niueli  mirth  and  pbyfulness,  and  when  the  '  truth.of  this 
farce  was  apparent  to  every  body/ 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Edgeworth's  disposition 
and  habits  concur  with  the  evidence  of  the  solemnity  of  the  legal 
proceeding  to  shew  that  there  was  something  more  serious  in  this 
matter  than  he  thinks  fit  to  represent.  Exchisive  of  this  mock  ce- 
remony, he  was  married  four  times;  and  if  diis  his  first  marriage 
was  performed  before  he  was  sixteen,  the  second  took  place  when 
be  was  about  nineteen,  and  the  last  w'hen  he  was  near  sixty;  the 
intermediate  marriages  too  were  both  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances of  some  degree  of  peculiarity :  we,  therefore,  are  obliged, 
on  even  a  first  view  of  the  transaction,  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the 
farcical  representation  given  of  this  affair  by  Mr.  Edgeworth;  and 
one  of  the  strangest  assertions  we  ever  read,  and  which  shews  that 
he  had  no  very  nice  delicacy  on  such  points,  is  his  assertion,  that 
the  unhappy  publicity  given  to  diis  affair  was  of  no  disadvantage 
to  the  poor  young  woman ;  but,  on  the  contrary^  brought  her  into 
iiotice  amongst  a  better  class  of  society! 

But  out  of  Mr.  Edgworth's  own  mouth  we  can  convict  him  of 
a  downright  untruth  in  his  account  of  this  matter — he  says,  •  I 
say  marriedf  because  in  the  proceedings  in  this  strange  suit  it  was 
necessary  to  shew  that  a  marriage  had  been  solemnized,  or  else 
there  could  have  been  no  divorce ;  — but  Mr.  Edgeworth  forgot  that 
he  had  juHt  told  us  that  the  suit  was  one  o^  jactitation  of  marriage 
aad  not  for  a  divorce.  In  a  suit  for  a  divorce,  it  is  necessary  to 
I>rove  tiiat  there  has  been  a  previous  marriage;  but  in  a  suit'  for  jac- 
titation to  annul  imaginary  nuptials'  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  necessary 
to  shew  that  there  had  been  no  previous  ceremony.  This  is  quite 
conclusive  against  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  saves  us  the  trouble  of  sup- 
plying, from  private  sources,' proofs  of  his  wilful  mispresentation  of 
ian  affair  so  important  to  his  history,  and  justifies  us  in  calling  this 
hisj^rj^  marriage. 

*  Immediately  after  my  farcical  marriage,  and  more  farcical  divorce, 
I  entered  Trinity  College  Dublin,  26th  April,  1760.  My  tutor  was 
the  Rev«  Patrick  Palmer,  a  gentlemanlike  aiid  worthy  man ;  but  it 
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was  not  the  fashion  in  thos«i  days  to  plague  fellow-commonerf  yf\\h 
lectures.  My  class-fellows,  except  William  Foster,  my  competitor, 
gave  me  so  little  motive  for  emulation,  that  I  did  not  trouble  imys^f 
much  with  study.  In  competition  with  him  I  was  obliged  to  exert 
myself  strenuously.  After  a  hard  fought  examination,  he  obtained 
from  me  the  premium,  which  he  generously  flcA7iorp/e(/gfrf  to  be  myrigkL 
At  the  next  public  examination  I  was  audaciously  and  shamefully  care- 
less, I  went  into  the  hall  to  translate  six  books  of  Hcrnier,  of  the  gnealettt 
part  of  which  I  had  never  read  one  word.  A  stupid  yowg  mpm  uxr 
ceeded  against  me,  though  I  certainly  answered  better  than  he  diii; 
but  the  examiner,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Duigenan,  suspecting  from  nv^ 
manner,  that«l  had  not  taken  much  previous  pains,  plainly  asked  me, 
how  often  I  had  read  these  books  of  Homer.  1  told  him  '*  neter.** 
**  Then  Sir,"  said  he,  **  though  you  have  answered  better  than  your 
antagonist,  I  will  not  give  you  the  premium,  which  is  intended  as  a 
reward  for  diligence,  and  not  as  an  encouragement  for  idleness  and 
presumption.*" — pp.  74,  75. 

Again  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  charge  Mr.  Edgeworth  with 
more  than  inaccuracy^  and  with  a  degree  of  rantty  which  irotild 
be  offensive  even  if  founded  in  truth. 

In  the  first  place^  the  story  of  Doctor  Duigenan*s  ha^fng  de- 
prived him,  as  a  punishment  for  idleness,  of  a  prize  he  had  de^ 
served,  must  he  false ;  as  it  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Univer^ 
sity,  that  Doctor  Duigenan  did  not  become  a  feliow,  a  master,  or 
an  examiner  J  till  the  year  after  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  quitted  the 
University,  and  that,  therefore,  the  learned  doctor  never  could  have 
examined  die  hopeful  pupil.  If  it  be  said  that  Mr.  EdgeworA 
may  have  only  mistaken  the  name  of  the  examiner,  but  that  the  fact 
may  be  otherwise  true,  then  we  must  observe,  that  the  person  of 
the  man  was  the  thing  most  likely  to  stick  to  his  memory,  and  that 
when  we  find  him  erroneous  in  that  plain  particular,  we  may  well 
be  allowed  to  doubt  his  recollection  of  the  minor  parts  of  the 
transaction ;  but  there  is  other  evidence  to  shew  that  Mr.  Edge* 
worth's  claim  to  superior  merit  is  wholly  unfounded.     He  had  for^ 

fotten,  perhaps,  that  the  mode  of  reward  at  the  University  of 
)ublin  is  this. — ^There  are  four  examinations  iu  the  year.  At  the 
first  the  best  answerer  gets  a  prize,  or  premium  as  Mr.  Edgeworth 
calls  it;  at  the  second,  if  the  same  person  is  still  successful,  he 
jgets,  not  the  prize,  but,  a  certificate  that  he  deserves  it,  while  the 
prize  itself  passes  to  the  next  best  answerer,  and  so  on  in  the  two 
other  examinations  of  the  year;  so  that  four  persons,  at  least,  in  leach 
class,  which  consists  on  the  average  of  about  fifteen  or  twentjc 
persons,  must  be  annually  rewarded  with  priaes.  Now  if  Mr» 
Edgeworth  was  unjustly  deprived  by  Foster  of  the  j^raf  premiom^ 
why  did  he  not  get  the  secottd^  and  if  the  imaginary  Doctor 
Duigenan  was  so  illnatured  as  to  deprive  htm  of  that,  why,  if  '  hii 
competitors  gave  him  so  little  room  for  emulation,'  did  he  not 
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persist  in  contesfing  the  two  subsequent  prizes  of  the  year  with 
those  dunces  f — But  so  far  was  his  successful  competitor,  a  Mr. 
Dawson,  it  seems,  froni  being  a  stupid  youti^  man,  that  he  obtained 
the  first  prize  and  the  two  subsequent  certificates  of  the  ensuing 
jear,  surpassing  even  Foster,  whose  merits  Mr.  Edgeworth  ac- 
knowledges :  and  though  Mr.  Edgeworth  speaks  so  slightingly  of 
his  class  fellows,  and  particularly  of  the  fellow-commoners  of  that 
period^  we  find  amongst  them,  (besides  the  names  of  Foster  and 
X>aw8on,  his  immediate  conquerors,)  those  of  Mr.  Speaker  Foster, 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Burgh,  Lord  Chancellor  Fitz  Gibbon,  Edmond 
Malone,  Bishop  Kearney,  Doctors  Usher  and  Richsrrdson,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  men  who  have  all  become  eminent  in  the  senate, 
the  church  or  the  law.  We  are  afraid  that  these  observations  are 
conclusive^  to.  shew  that  Mr.  Edge  worth's  boast  is  wholly  un- 
founded, and  that  his  vanity  is  worse  than  puerile — that  it  is  slan- 
derous ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  these  are  mistakes  about  trifles,  we 
must  reply,  ths^  inaccuracy  in  trifles  creates  a  strong  presumption 
of  inaccuracy  in  more  important  matters,  and  that,  in  fact,  these 
things  are  not  more  trifling  than  the  generality  of  anecdotes  which 
this  book  contains* 

After  two  idle,  dissipated,  and  unprofitable  years  spent  at  Dub- 
lin, his  hther  prudenil(/f  he  says,  removed  him  to  Oxford.  Of  the 
prudence  the  fruits  were  not  very  apparent ;  for  we  know  not  what 
right  he  had  to  expect,  from  the  laxity  of  Oxford  discipline  at  that 
time,  an  improvement  in  learning  which  the  strictness  of  the  Dub- 
lin examinations  had  not  produced;  and  as  to  moral  prudence,  we 
find  that  he  married,  while  at  Oxford,  a  young  lady  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  a  son  before  he  was  twenty. 

This  match  also  was  maae  under  awkward  circumstances. — ^The 
lady,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Elers,  of  Black-Bourton,  near  Oxford,  an 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  father;  '  attracted  his  attention;  I 
had  paid  my  court  to  her,  (he  says,)  and  I  felt  myself  insensibly 
entangled  so  completely,  that  1  could  not  find  any  honourable 
means  of  extrication.'  But  having,  in  one  of  the  vacations,  made 
a  trip  to  Bath,  he  had,  it  seems,  changed  his  mind. 

•  I  have  not  to  reproach  myself  with  any  deceit,  or  suppression  of 
the  truth.  On  my  return  to  Black-Bourton,  I  did  not  conceal  the  al- 
tered state  of  my  mind ;  but  having  engaged  the  affections  of  the  young 
lady,  1  married  while  I  was  yet  a  youth  at  college.  I  resolved  to  meet 
the  disagreeable  consequences  of  such  a  step  with  fortitude^  and  ivith- 
€>ut  being  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  the  society  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed. I  determined  to  submit  to  the  displeasure  of  my  father  with 
-respectful  firmness;  By  ray  mother's  tears  and  supplications  she  ob- 
tained his  forgiveness.  As  I  was  under  age  I  had  married  in  Scotland  ; 
•but  a  few  months  afterwards,  my  father  had  me  remarried  by  license 
with  his  consent.'— vol.  i.  pp.  102, 103. 
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So  that  Mr.  Edgeworth's  first  marriage  his  father  was  oUi^ed 
to  set  aside  by  a  solemnity,  and  his  second,  he  was  obliged  by  li 
solemnity  to  confirm. 

As  Mr.  Edge  worth  treats  his  first  marriage  with  ridicule,  so  he 
appears  to  have  looked  upon  this  his  second  with  permanent  dis- 
.  gust.     We  find  in  his  poetical  opuscula  an  epigram  written  iii 
1811  on  some  recent  Scotch  marriages  and  divorces. 
^To  ready  Scotland  boys  and  girls  are  carried 
.  Before  their  time  impatient  to  be  married. 
Soon  xmser  groton^  the  self-same  road  they  run, 
With  equal  haste,  to  get  the  knot  undone. 
Th'  indulgent  Scot,  when  English  law  too  nice  is. 
Sanctions  our  follies  first,  and  then  our  vices,' — p.  490. 

That  Mr.  Edgeworth,  the  hero  of  five  marriages,  two  of  theni 
clandestine,  another  of  them  irregular,  and  the  last  three  inde- 
cently hasty,  should  have  presumed  to  erect  himself  into  a  censor 
on  such  a  subject,  and  that  his  daughter  should  have  published 
this  sneer  at  the  union  which  gave  her  birth,  appears  to  us>  to  be 
an  effrontery  in  him  and  an  mdiscretion  in  her  which  we  could 
not  have  believed,  if  it  were  not  before  our  eyes. 

After  this  marriage,  Mr.  Edgeworth  thought  of  being  called  to 
the  bar,  but  his  mode  of  study  was  not  very  likely  to  lead  to  suc- 
cessful results.  He  took  a  house  at  Hare  Hatch,  between  Maiden- 
head and  Reading,  and  his  legal  pursuits  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  going  up  to  town  four  times  a  year,  for  two  or  three  days^ 
to  keep,  as  it  is  called,  his  terms  at  the  Temple.  This  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted  ;  Mr.  Edgeworth  could  hardly  have  made  a 
good  lawyer,  and  in  his  retirement  at  Hare  Hatch,  he  indulged  his 
mechanical  turn,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  useful  knowledge 
which  enabled  him,  in  after  life,  to  educate  a  large  family  with 
considerable  success,  to  amuse  if  not  benefit  the  public  by  some 
ingenious  experiments,  and  to  contribute  no  unimportant  share  to 
those  entertaining  works  since  published  in  conjunction  with  his  - 
eldest  daughter. 

During  his  occasional  visits  to  town  he  had  become  acquainted, 
by  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  conjuring, — *  omne,  vafer  tangit' — 
with  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Delaval. 

*  A  famous  match  was  at  that  time  pending  at  Newmarket  between 
two  horses,  that  were  in  every  respect  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Lord 
March, (late  Duke  of  Queensbury,)  one  evening  at  Ranelagh,  expressed 
his  regret  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  New« 
market  at  the  next  meeting.  "  I  am  obliged,"  said  he,  "  to  stay  in 
London;  I  shall,  however,  be  at  the  Turf  Coffee  House;  I  shall  sta- 
tion fleet  horses  on  the  road,  to  bring  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
event  of  the  race,  and  I  shall  manage  my  bets  accordingly." 
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*  I  askedat  what  time  in  the  evening  he  expect^  to  knovf  who  yas 
vrinper. — He  said  about  nine  in  the  evening.  I  asserted^  that  I  should 
be  able  to  name  the  winning  horse  at  four  odock  in  the  afternoon. 
Lord  March  heard  my  assertion  with  so  much  incredulity,  as  to  urge 
me  to  defend  myself;  and  at  length  I  offered  to  lay  five  hundred  pounds, 
that  I  would  in  London  name  the  winning  horse  at  Newmarket,  at  &\e 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  great  match  in  question 
was  to  be  run.  Sir  Francis,  having  looked  at  me  for  encouragement, 
offered  to  lay  five  hundred  pounds  on  my^side;  Lord  £giintoan  did  the 
same ;  Shaftoe  and  somebody  else  took  up  their  bets ;  and  the  next  day 
we  were  to  meet  at  the  Turf  Coffee-House,  to  put  our  bets  in  writing. 
After  we  went  home,  I  explained  to  Sir  Francis  Delaval  the  means 
that  I  proposed  to  use.  I  had  early  4)een  acquainted  with  Wilkins's 
"  Secret  and  swift  Messenger;"  I  had  also  read  in  Hooke's  works  of  a 
scheme  of  this  sort,  and  I  had  determined  to  employ  a  telegraph  neaHy 
resemUIing  that  which  I  have  since  published.  The  machinery  I  knew 
could  be  prepared  in  a  few  days. 

"  Sir  Francis  immediately  perceived  the  feasibility  of  my  scheme, 
and  indeed  its  certainty  of  success.  It  was  summer  time,  and  by  era- 
ploying  a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  we  could  place  our  machines  so 
near  as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  power  of  the  weather.  When  we  all 
met  at  the  Turf  Coffee-House,  I  offered  to  double  my  bet,  so  did  Sir 
Francis.  The  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  were  willing  to  accept 
my  offer;  but  before  I  would  conclude  my  wager,  1  thought  it  fair  to 
atate  to  Lord  March,  that  I  did  not  depend  upon  th'e  fieetness  or 
strength  of  horses  to  carry  the  desired  intelligence,  but  upon  other 
means,  which  I  had,  of  being  informed  in  London  which  horse  had  ac- 
tually won  at  Newmarket,  between  the  time  when  the  race  should  be  con- 
cluded and  &se  o'clock  in  the  evening.  My  opponents  thanked  roe  fof 
my  candour,  reconsidered  the  matter,  and  declined  the  bet.  My  friends 
blamed  me  extremely  for  giving  up  such  an  advantageous  speculation. 
None  of  th(ftn,  except  Sir  Francis,  knew  the  means  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  employ,  and  he  kept  them  a  prqfmind  secret^  with  a  view  to  use 
them  afterwards  for  his  own  purposes.  With  that  energy,  which  cha- 
racterised every  thing  in  which  he  engaged,  he  immediately  erected, 
under  my  directions,  an  apparatus  between  his  house  and  part  of  Pic- 
cadilly ;  an  apparatus,  which  was  never  suspected  to  be  tekgrpphk,  I 
also  set  up  a  night  telegraph  between  a  house  which  Sir  F.  Delaval  oc-. 
cupied  at  Hampstead,  and  one  to  which  I  had  access  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  Bloomsbury.  This  nocturnal  telegraph  answered  well,  but  was 
too  expensive  for  common  use. 

*  Upon  my  return  home  to  Hare  Hatch,  I  tried  many  experiments  on 
different  modes  of  telegraphic  communication.  My  object  was  to  com- 
bine secrecy  with  expedition.  For  this  purpose  I  intended  to  employ 
windmills,  which  might  be  erected  for  common  economical  uses,  and 
which  might  at  the  same  time  afford  easy  means  of  communication 
from  place  to  place  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  There  is  a  wind- 
mill at  Nettlebed,  which  can  be  distinctly  seen  with  a  good  glass  from 
Assy  Hill,  between  Maidenhead  and  Henly,  the  highest  ground  in  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  soutb  of  the  Trent.  With  the  Mkttmce  of  Mr.  P^rFot,  of  Hare 
Hatch,  1  ascertained  the  practicability  of  my  scheme  between  thestf 
places,  which  are  nearly  sixteen  miles  asunder. 

*  I  have  had  occasion  to  shew  my  claim  to  the  revival  of  this  iaven- 
tion  in  modern  times,  and  in  particular  to  prove,  that  I  had  practised 
telegraphic  communication  in  the  year  17o7,  long  before  it  was  ever 
attempted  in  France.  To  establish  these  truths,  I  obtained  from  Mr. 
Perrot,  a  Berkshire  gentleman,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hare  Hatch,  and  who  was  witness  to  my  experiments,  his  testimony  to 
the  facts  which  I  have  just  related.  I  have  his  letter;  and,  before  its 
contents  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Academy  for  the 
year  179^,  I  shewed  it  to  Lord  Charlemont,  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.* — vol.  i.  pp.  145-^149. 

The  solemn  and  qoerulous  tone  in  ivhich  Miss  Edgeworth, 
throughout  a  whole  chapter  (vii.  vol.  ^),  tsJks  of '  her  father's  tele- 
graph' and  of  '  his  invention,'  induces  us  to  make  a  few  observa* 
tions  upon  this  passage. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  notice  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  does  not 
himself  directly  claim  the  invention,  but  only  its  revival  in  modern 
times,  and  although  he,  and  more  frequently  his  daughter,  are  fond 
of  confounding  the  invention  of  the  principle  with  the  invention  of 
a  particular  mode  of  applying  it,  it  is  quite  clear  thut  the  foregoing 
account  contains  all  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  to  say  about  the  tele~ 
graph  previously  to  its  employment  by  the  French.  After  that,  he 
amused  himself,  like  so  many  thousand  others,  in  devising  new 
knodes  of  application^  but  that  seems  to  be  all. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  admits  that  be  took  the  idea  from  Wilkins 
and  Hooke — ^that  is  conclusive  as  to  the  invention.  Now  as  to 
the  practice — it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  after  what  we  have 
seen  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  modes  of  relating,  to  doubt  that  he  had 
ever  entertained  the  notion  at  all.  *  None  of  his  friends,  except 
Sir  Francis,  knew  the  means  he  intended  to  employ,' — *  Sir  Franon 
kept  them  a  profound  secret.'  *  He  erected  an  apparatus  which  was 
never  suspected  to  be  telegraphic*  This  studied  secrecy  is  endear- 
voured  to  be  accounted  for  by  Sir  Francis  wishing  to  keep  the  inven*- 
tion  for  his  own  purposes ;  to  have  allowed  him  to  do  so  is  not  very 
consistent  with  the  candour  with  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  states  that 
he  had  warned  his  antagonists  in  the  case  of  the  wager: — again, 
all  this  was  in  1767;  but  Sir  Francis  Delaval  died  within  a  year  or 
.two,  and  we  find  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  1768  and  1769  receiving  the 
gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  models,  machtnesy 
and  inventions,  for  waggons,  turnip-cutters,  wooden  horses,  phae- 
tons, umbrellas,  perambulators,  &c.  &c.  Why  from  1767  to  1794 
do  we  not  hear  a  word  of  the  telegraph  P  This  silence  in  a  man 
who  was  so  generously  communicative  of  aU  his  other  inventions 
seems  unaccountable. 

Let 
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Let  it  be  also  observed^  that  Mr.  Edgeworth's  first  offer  to 
Lord  March  was  to  have  the  intelligence  five  hours  sooner  than 
his  Lordship's  ^  fleet  horses/  stationed  along  the  road,  coidd  bring 
it.  Now  it  is  known^  that  Lord  March  used  to  receive  intelligence 
from  New  Market  by  this  mode  in  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 
So  that  Mr,  Edgeworth's  plan  would  have  brought  the  news  before 
the  event  could  have  happened. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  seems  to  have  anticipated  some  suspicion  of 
his  veracity,  for  he  calls  in  corroborative  evidence — *  wilh  the  as--  . 
mtance  of  Mr.  Perrot,  (he  says)  of  Hare  Vi^uMyl*  ascertained 
the  practicability  of  my  scheme  between  these  two  places,  which 
are  sixteen  miles  asunder ;  and  to  establish  these  truths  I  obtained 
from  Mr.  Perrot,  who  was  witness  to  my  experiments^  his  testimony 
as  to  the  facts  I  have  just  related.  I  have  his  letter.'  This,  one 
would  think,  quite  enough,  but  Miss  Edgeworth,  *  to  make  as- 
surance double  sure,'  is  so  kind  as  to  insert  Mr.  Perrot's  certificate. 

*  "  DEAR  SIR, 

*  "  I  perfectly  recollect  having  several  conversations  vtiih.  you  in  1767 
on  the  subject  of  a  speedy  and  secret  conveyance  of  intelligence.  I 
recollect  your  going  up  the  hills  to  see  how  far,  and  how  distinctly,  thq 
arms  (and  the  pqgition  of  them)  of  Nettlebed  windmill  sails  were  to  be 
discovered  with  ease. — vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

Here  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Perrot  does  not  speak  as  to  ^  facts/ 
but  as  to  *  conversations^  and  that  the  '  assistance^  which  he 
afforded  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  confined  to  seeing  him  go  up  the 
hills  to  look  at  the. arms  of  Nettlebed  windmill !  Can  it  be  demed 
that  Mr.  Edgeworth's  expressions  imply  that  he  performed  actual 
experiments,  and  that  Mr.  V^xroi  practically  assisted  in  them  f  and 
fcan  it  be  denied  that  Mr.  Perrot's  certificate  negatives  those  asser- 
tions, and  only  testifies  as  <o  conversations  and  seeing\i\(>t  even 
accompanying)  Mr.  Edgeworth  going  up  the  hills  F  The  proof, 
therefore,  which  he  and  Miss  Edgeworth  justly  thought  so  necesr 
sary,  fails  them,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  had 

Sine  a  jot  beyond  the  notion  which  he  derived  from  Wilkins  and 
ooke.  Nay  he  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  his  idea  much 
beyond  that  of  old  JEgaeus,  who  devised  the  unlucky  black  sail  of 
Theseus, — or  of  Hero  who  held  out  a  lamp  as  a  signal  across 
the  Hellespont, — or  of  the  connected  watch  fires  and  beacons  which, 
in  remote  and  even  in  comparatively  modem  times,  all  nations  have 
employed.  In  short,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  by  his  own  shewing,  has  no 
more  claim  to  the  merit  of  inventing  telegraphs  than  half  mankind, 
and,  by  the  evidence  he  produces,  appears  to  have  less. 

The  death  of  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  fortunately  perhaps  for  Mr. 
.Edgeworth,  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  with  the  motley  society 
of  gamblers,  players,  and  philosophers,  with  whom  he  lived ;  and  he 
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formed  another  with  Mr.  Thomas  Day^  Dr.  Darwito,  to  %hom  he 
introduced  himself  through  the  medium  of  some  mechanical  inven- 
tion which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  doctor,  Mr.  Keir^  oC  Bir^ 
mingfaam,  Doctor  Small,  and  some  others :  but  of  all  these,  Day 
was  his  intimate,  and  indeed  his  bosom  friend. 

Of  persons  not  actually  insane,  Day  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  characters  that  England,  fertile  in  oddities,  has 
produced.  His  eccentricities  (we  use  the  mildest  word)  have  been 
made  known  to  the  public  by  a  lively  account  of  him  in  Miss 
Seward's  life  of  Dr.  Darwin.  The  chief  distinction  of  his  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  *  mauvaise  honte'  and  ^SLvagp 
pride.  He  neither  would  nor  could  act  like  other  people.  Ine 
accomplishments  and  manners  which  he  did  not  possess  and  could 
not  attain,  he  not  only  despised  but  proscribed ;  and  in  his  indig* 
nation  against  modem  female  manners,  his  horror  of  modem  female 
education,  and  a  certain  theory  of  non-resistance,  and  passive 
obedience,  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  lady  whom  he  was  to 
honour  with  his  hand,  he  took  two  girls  out  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, intending  to  educate  them  as  wives /or  self  and  friend,  in  bliss« 
ful  innocence  and  ignorance,  a  contempt  of  folly  and  finery,  and  an 
implicit  submission  to  all  his  fancies.  The  one  was  called  Sabrina 
after  the  Sevem,  and  Sidney  after  Algernon  Sidney;  the  other  was 
Lucretia — we  foi^et  what.  This  fine  plan  utterly  failed,  at  least  so 
far  as  regarded  poor  Mr.  Day.  Lucretia  was  tumed  off  for  stu* 
pidity ;  but  she,  it  seems,  married  a  decent  tradesman,  and  had 
talents  enough  to  make  a  good  wife  and  mother.  Sabrina  was 
more  docile  and  more  handsome,  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Day  might  have 
married  her,  but  he  took  some  disgust  at  the  sleeves  of  a  certain 
gown  which  the  young  lady  one  day  put  on,  and  Sabrina  subse- 
quently married  Mr.  Bicknell,  a  lawyer,  a  friend  of  Day's,  and  who 
indeed,  Miss  Seward  says,  was  a  partner  in  the  original  venture. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  however,  asserts,  that  Mr.  Day  took  both  the  girk 
for  his  own  use,  in  order  to  have  a  better  chance  of  success ;  though 
he  admits  that  he  discarded  all  thoughts  of  marrying  Sabrina  on  ac« 
count  of  some  toilette  error,  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  relates  with  a 
grave  deference  to  his  iiiend's  crack-brained  absurdities  very  amu*- 
sing  and  characteristic  of  both. 

*  Mr.  Day  had  by  this  time  been  attached  to  Sabrina.  She  had  now 
grown  up,  and,  no  longer  a  child,  was  entitled  by  her  manners  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  appellation  of  a  young  lady.  Mr.  Day  took,  great 
pains  to  cultivate  her  understanding,  and  still  more  to  mould  her  mind 
and  disposition  to  his  own  views  and  pursuits.  His  letters  to  me  at  this 
period  were  full  of  little  anecdotes  of  her  progress,  temper,  and  con- 
duct :  I  had  not  formerly  thought,  that  she  was  sufficiently  cultivated, 
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orof  a  snffieitatfy  vigorous  undentanding,  io  bo  tiis  companion.  I  knew 
also,  that  whoever  should  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Day  Must  be  contend 
to  live  in  petfect  retirement;  to  give  up  her  taste  to. his;  to  discuss 
every  subject  of  every  day's  occurrence  with  logical  accuracy ;  to  be 
totally  indifferent  to  all  the  luxuries,  and  to  some  of  the  comforts  of 
opulent  life.  To  balance  these  sacri^ces,  she  would  find  herself  united 
to  a  man  of  undeviating  morality,  sound  sense,  much  knowledge,  and 
much  celebrity;  a  companion  never  deficient  in  agreeable  or  instructive 
conversation,  of  unbounded  generosity,  of  great  good-nature  j  a  philan- 
thropist in  the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  word : 
in  short,  a  man  who  would  put  it  in  her  power  to  do  good  to  every  body 
beneath  her,  provided  she  could  scorn  the  silly  fashions  of  those  above 
her.  Sabrina  was,  a%  to  many  of  these  circumstances,  well  suited  to 
Mr.  Day ;  but  she  was  too  young  and  too  artless,  to  feel  the  extent  of 
that  importance,  which  my  friend  annexed  to  trifling  concessions  or  re- 
sistance to  fashion,  particularly  with  respect  to  female  dress.  He  cer-> 
tainly  was  never  more  loved  by  any  woman,  than  he  was  by  Sabrina; 
and  I  do  not  think,  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  preference,  with  which 
she  treated  him ;  nor  do  I  believe,  that  any  woman  was  to  him  ever 
personally  more  agreeable. 

*  From  his  letters  at  this  time  I  was  persuaded  that  he  would  marry 
her  immediately ;  but  a  very  trifling  circumstance  changed  his  intention. 
He  had  left  Sabrina  at  the  house  of  a  friend  under  strict  injunctions 
as  to  some  peculiar  fancies  of  his  own ;  in  particular,  some  restrictions 
as  to  her  dress.  She  neglected,  forgot,  or  undervalued  something,  which 
was  not,  I  believe,  clearly  defined.  She  did,  or  she  did.  not,  wear  cer- 
tain long  sleeves,  and  some  handkerchief,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
his  dislike,  or  of  his  liking;  and  he,  considering  this  circumstance  as  a 
criterion  of  her  attachment,  and  as  a  proof  of  her  want  of  strength  of 
mind,  (quitted  her  for  ever !  The  circumstances  of  this  singular  transac- 
tion and  determination  I  learned  from  the  gentleman  at  whose  house 
they  happened.  Mr.  Day,  at  the  moment,  wrote  me  a  letter,  explain- 
ing to  me  the  feelings  and  reasoning  which  decided  him  to  give  up; 
from  a  motive  apparently  so  trifling,  a  scheme  upon  which  he  had  be- 
stowed so  much  time  and  labour;  a  scheme  which  he  had  recurred  to 
after  every  disappointment ;  and  which,  at  last,  from  the  surprising  im- 
provement that  hope  had  wrought  in  Sabrina's  mind  and  manners,  pro« 
mised  him  a  companion,  peculiarly  pleasing  to  him  in  her  person,  de? 
voted  to  him  by  gratitude  and  habit,  and,  i  believe,  by  affection.  Mr. 
Day's  reasons  for  breaking  off  this  attachment  proved  to  my  under- 
standing, that,  with  his  peculiarities,  he  judged  well  for  his  own  happi- 
ness; but  I  felt,  that,  in  the  same  situation,  1  could  notliave  acted  as 
he  had  done.'— vol.  i.  pp.  337 — 340. 

Sabrina  had  a  fair  escape;  for  with  such  notions  of  female 
manners  as  the  above  story  supposes,  and  with  what  hb'  friend 
Edge  worth  calls  ^  Mr.  Day's  deep-rooted  prejudices  in  favour  of  a 
savage  life,'  (p.  IQS,)  she  would  have  lived  very  uncomfortably 
with  him^  instead  of  marrying^  as  she  did,  a  man  of  sense  and  talents, 
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and  becoming  an  amiable  mother  of  a  fdmityy  and  a  usefiul  and 
respectable  member  of  society. 

'rfaough  Mr.  £dg€(Worth — speaking  of  hit  friend  in  contrast  to 
himself" — ^represents  him  as  not  being  of  a  very  amorous  tnm^  yet  ho 
appears  to  have  done  his  best  toward* getting  married;  he  pro- 
posed to  Edgeworth*s  sister ;  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  who  was 
afterwards  Mr.  Edge  worth's  third  wife;  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd, 
afterwards  Mr.  Edgeworth's  fourth  wife;  to  say  nothing  of  Sa- 
brina,  Lucretia^  and  other  charmers  who  may  have  escaped  Mr. 
ISdgeworth's  notice ; — ^and  finally  he  was  married,  by  the  prescript 
tion  of  Doctor  Small,  to  Miss  Milues  of  Yorkshire,  who  seems  to 
have  realized  the  very  beau  ideal  of  Day's  fancy,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  account  of  this  couple  is  not  unamusiog. 

'  My  wife  and  I  went  tp  see  the  new  married  couple  at  Hampstead. 
It  was  the  deptb  of  winter;  the  ground  was  "covered  with  snow,  and  to 
our  great  surprise  we  found  Mrs.  Day  walking  with  her  husband  on  the 
heath,  wrapped  up  in  a  freeze  cloak,  and  her  feet  well  fortified  with 
thick  shoes.  We  had  always  heard  that  Mrs.  Day  was  particularly  deli- 
cate; but  now  she  gloried  in  rude  health,  or  rather  was  proud  of  having 
followed  her  husband's  advice  about  her  health — advice  which  was  in 
this  respect  undoubtedly  excellent. 

'  I  never  saw  any  woman  so  entirely  intent  upon  accommodating 
herself  to  the  sentiments,  and  wishes,  and  will  of  a  husband.  Notwith^^ 
standing  this  disposition  there  still  was  a  never-fdiling  flow  of  discussion 
between  them.  From  the  deepest  political  investigation  to  the  most 
frivolous  circumstance  of  daily  life,  Mr.  Day  found  something  to  des- 
cant upon;  and  Mrs.  Day  was  nothing  loth  to  support  upon  every  sub- 
ject an  opinion  of  her  own;  thus  combining,  in  an  unusual  manner,  in- 
dependence of  sentiment,  and  the  most  complete  matrimonial  obedience. 
In  all  this  there  may  be  something  at  which  even  a  friend  might  smile; 
but  in  the  whole  of  their  conduct  there  was  nothing  which  the  most  ma- 
lignant enemy  could  condemn. 

When  Day  proposed  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd  they  interchanged 
projects  and  counter-projects,  nearly  in  the  style,  though  not  qaite 
in  the  s{»rit  of  Millamant  and  Mirabel — the  lady  was  to  wear  long 
petticoats,  and  submit  to  divers  similar  conditions ;  the  gentleman 
was  to  learn  to  dance,  and  to  perform  sundry  other  preliminaries. 
For  this  purpose  he  set  out  for  Paris  accompanied  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth. 

'  We  proceeded  to  Lyons,  like  true  English  travellers,  without  stop- 
ping on  the  road  to  examine  what  was  curious,  or  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. We  determined  to  pass  the  winter  at  Lyons,  as  it  was  a  place 
where  excellent  masters  of  all  sorts  were  to  be  found ;  and  here  Mr. 
Day  put  himself  to  every  species  of  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
to  compel  his  antigallican.  limbs,  in  spite  of  their  natural  rigidity,  to 
dance,  and  fence,  and  manage  the  great  horse. '  To  perform  his  promise 
to  Miss  £.  Sneyd  honourably,  be  gave  up  seven  or  eight  hours  of  the 
day  to  these  exercises,  for  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  taste,  and  for 
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which,  except  bonemanship,  he  manifested  the  most  sovereign  contempt* 
It  was  astonishing  to  behold  the  energy  with  which  he  persevered  in 
these  pureoits.  1  have  seen  him  stand  between  two  boards^  which 
reached  from  the  ground  higher  than  his  knees ;  these  boards  were 
adjusted  with  screws,  so  as  barely  to  permit  him  to  bend  his  knees, 
and  to  rise  up  and  sink  down.  By  these  means  M.  Huise  proposed 
to  force  Mr.  Day*s  knees  outward ;  but  his  screwing  was  in  vain.  He 
succeeded  in  torturing  his  patient ;  but  original  formation,  and  invete- 
rate habit,  resisted  all  his  endeavours  at  personal  improvement.  I  could 
not  help  pitying  my  philosophic  friend,  pent  up  in  durance  vile  for 
hours  together,  with  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and'  con- 
tempt in  his  heart/—- vol.  i.  pp.  260,  26l. 

While  Mr.  Day  was  ^us  excruciating  himself  in  vain,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  undertook  the  superintendance  of  some  works  for  turning 
the  Rhone — his  exertions  were  gratuitous ;  as  indeed  they  ought  to 
have  been ;  for  as  well  as  we  can  understand  his  long  detail  upon 
this  subject,  they  failed  altogether ;  but  whether  owing  to  the  want 
of  skill  m  Mr.  Edgeworth,  or  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  French  in  not 
taking  liis  advice,  or  from  the  difficulties  of  the  work  itself,  does 
not  satisfactorily  appear.  If  be  contributed  nothing  better  than 
the  two  or  three  mechanical  arrangements  which  he  details  with 
more  than  sufficient  pomp,  we  cannot  much  applaud  his  exertions, 
and  the  French  engineers  must  have  been  miserable  creatures  to 
require  such  assistance.  If  we  were  to  credit  the  information 
which  we  have  received  from  Lyons  on  this  subject,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  pronounce  thie  whole  story  to  be  another  of  the  illu- 
sions of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  vanity. 

But  he  was  recalled  from  the  scene  of  this  and  several  minor 
adventures  not  worth  repeating,  by  the  death  of  his  wife  (Misa 
Elers).  With  this  lady,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  not  connected 
.himself  willingly,  and  he  seems,  after  he  had  formed  his  Lichfield 
acquaintance,  to  have  treated  her  with  unpardonable  neglect,  and  to 
liave  conducted  himself  when  absent  from  her  in  a  manner  vi^iich 
cannot  be  justified.  Dr.  Darwin  brought  him  acquainted  with  the 
Sewards,  and  they,  with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Sneyd.  His  first 
appearance  in  this  society,  even  as  told  by  himself,  was  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  conduct  of  a  married  man  of  delicate  prin- 
ciples. 

^  The  next  day  I  was  introduced  to  some  literary  persons,  who  then 
resided  at  Lichfield,  and  among  the  foremost  to  Miss  Sewanl.  How 
much  of  my  future  life  has  depended  upon  this  visit  to  Lichfield !  How 
little  could  I  then  foresee,  that  my  having  examined  and  understood  the 
Microcosm  at  Chester  should  lead  me  to  a  place,  and  into  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  would  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability,  have  never 
fallen  within  my  reach  !  Miss  Seward  was  at  this  time  in  the  heighth 
of  youth  and  beauty,  of  an  enthusiastic  temper,  a  votary  of  the  muses, 
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and  of  the  most  eloquent. and  brilliant  conversation.  Our  mutual  ac- 
quaintance was  soon  made,  and  it  continued  to  be  for  many  years  of  my 
life  a  source  of  never-failing  pleasure.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Darwin  had 
a  little  pique  against  Mjss  Seward,  who  had  in  fact  been  her  rival  with 
the  Doctor.  These  ladies  lived  upon  good  terms,  but  there  frequently 
occurred  little  competitions,  which  amused  their  friends,  and  enlivened 
the  uniformity,  that  so  often  renders  a  country  town  insipid.  The 
evening  after  my  arrival,  Mrs.  Darwi.n  invited  Miss  Seward,  and  a  very 
large  party  of  her  friends,  to  supper.  I  was  placed  beside  Miss  Seward, 
and  a  number  of  lively  sallies  escaped  her,  that  set  the  table  in  good 
humour. 

*  I  paid  Miss  Seward,  however,  some  compliments  on  her  own  beau- 
tiful tresses,  and  at  that  moment  the  watchful  Mrs.  Darwin  took  this 
opportunity  of  drinking  Mrs.  Edgetoorth*s  health.  Miss  SdoarcTs  sur- 
prise was  manifest.* — vol.  i.  p.  l65 — 1 6?. 

To  this  society  he  seems  frequently  to  have  returned,  leaving  his 
M'ife  in  her  retirement  at  Hare  Hatch,  and  here  he  became  ac- 
quainted \i4th  Miss  Honora  Soeyd  and  her  sister. 

*  Honora's  person  was  graceful,  her  features  beautiful^  and  their  ex- 
pression such  as  to  heighten  the  eloquence  of  every  thing  she  said.  I 
was  six  and  twenty ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  a 
woman  that  equalled  the  picture  of  perfection,  which  existed  in  my 
imagination.  I  had  long  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  that 
cheerfulness  in  a  wife,  without  which  marriage  could  not  be  agreeable 
to  a  man  of  such  a  temper  as  mine.  I  had  borne  this  evil,  I  believe, 
with  patience ;  but  my  not  being  happy  at  home  exposed  me  to  the 
danger  of  being  too  happy  elsewhere. 

*  The  charms  and  superior  character  of  Miss  Honora  Sneyd  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before. 

*  When  Miss  Seward  perceived  the  impression  that  her  young  friend 
had  made  upon  me, — an  impression,  which  I  believe  she  discovered 
long  before  1  had  discovered  it  myself, — she  never  shewed  any  of  that 
mean  jealousy,'  (of  a  married  man!)  '  which  is  common  among  young 
women,  when  they  find  that  one  of  their  companions,  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  thought  equal  to  themselves,  is  suddenly  treated  with  preemi- 
nence* (Mr.  Edgeworth's  attention  it  seems  conferred  sudden  preeminencef)^ 
*  On  the  contrary,  she  seemed  gratified  by  the  praises  bestowed  upon  her 
friend,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  placing  whatever  was  said  or  done 
by  Honora  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.* — vol.  i.  p.  240 — 
242. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this,  and  all  that  must  be  inferred  fi'om 
this,  was  not  calculated  to  enliven  poor  Mrs.  Edgeworth's  disposi- 
tion, or  to  impart  that  cheetfutnesSy  of  the  want  of  which  Mr. 
Edgeworth  so  pathetically  complains.  Miss  Sneyd  was  not,  how- 
ever^ a  person  to  give  hopes  to  a  married  man,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  recollected  himself  just  before  it  was  too 
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late :— ^his  admiration  of  Miss  Sneyd  had  been  a  little  checked  too  by 
Mr.  Day's  paying  his  addresses  to  that  lady;  but  that  courtship 
was  at  an  end. 

'  I  now  felt  (he  says)  that  this  restraint,  which  had  acted  long  and 
steadily  upon  my  feelings  (a  married  man,  with  a  family  at  home)  was 
now  removed  :  my  friend  (he  never  thinks  of  his  own  poor  wife  J  was  no 
longer  attached  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd.  My  former  admiration  of  her 
returned  with  unabated  ardour.  The  more  I  compared  her  with  other 
women,  the  more  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  her  superiority.  This 
admiration  was  unknown  to  every  body  but  Mr.  Day.  He  could  not  see 
more  plainly  than  I  did  the  imprudence  and  folly  of  becoming  too  fond 
of  an  object,  which  I  could  not  hope  to  obtain.  With  all  the  eloquence 
of  virtue  and  of  friendship,  he  represented  to  me  the  danger,  the  crimi- 
nality of  such  an  attachment.  I  knew  that  there  is  but  one  certain 
method  of  escaping  such  dangers— ;^^^^. 

'  I  resolved  to  go  abroad  :  Mr.  Day  determined  to  accompany  me  to 
France,  and  to  dedicate  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  acquirement 
of  those  accomplishments,  which  he  had  formerly  treated  with  sove- 
reign contempt.* — vol.  i.  p.  254, 255. 

This  was  very  magnaniofious  of  Day ;  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  evi- 
dently thinks  that  he  also  acted  with  great  prudence  and  generosity 
in  thus  flying  from  the  tempter.  We  must  be  excused  if  we  deny 
the  generosity.  It  may  have  been  prudenty  but  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  dastardly  abandonment  of  his  duties^  and  an  additional  and 
most  cruel  insult  to  his  wife.  She  was^  he  tells  us,  ^  prudent^  do- 
mestic, and  affectionate.'  p.  1 64. — She  was  at  least  his  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children^  and  to  her  society  he  ought  to  have  retired, 
and  made  reparation  for  the  wandering  of  his  thoughts ;  instead  of 
which,  he  takes  his  son  with  him  and  sets  off  to  amuse  himself  in 
France,  where  he  remained  till  his  wife's  death  in  child-birth^  when 
he  returns,  post  haste,  and — ^as  far  as  we  can  understand  his  dates, 
which  are  here  (intentionally  we  believe)  imperfect — within  three 
months  he  is  married  to  Miss  Honora  Sneyd ! 

Mrs.  Edgeworth's  memory  ought  to  have  been  dear  to  the  mind, 
if  not  to  the  heart,  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  for  she  was,  we  believe,  the 
mother  of  his  celebrated  daugiiter ;  but  strange  to  say,  neither  the 
gratitude  of  the  father,  nor  the  piety  of  the  daughter,  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  throw  away  even  the  most  transient  expression  of 
affection  or  regret  upon  the  unhappy  mother.  In  fact,  if  the  family 
cat  had  died  in  kittening,  the  circumstance  could  not  be  noticed 
with  less  ceremony ; — indeed  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  dates, 
that  we  learn  that  this  neglected  lady  was  the  parent  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  who,  nevertheless,  has  found  abundant  occasions  to 
shew  her  affection  and  gratitude  for  each  of  the  three  wives  that 
gycceeded  her  own  mother. 
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The  SIX  years  of  his  life  which  succeeded  his  marriage  with 
HoDora  are  dispatched  in  six  pages^  and  afford  not  six  lines  for  our 
purpose ;  he  was  happy  and  domestic,  and  of  such  a  life  there  are 
few  anecdotes  to  tell.  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  of  praise 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  all  the  Lichfield  coterie  to  lavish  upon 
each  other's  mediocrity,  there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Honora  Sneyd  was  a  woman  of  considerable  personal  attractions, 
and  of  a  very  competent  understanding.  She  died  of  a  consump- 
tion in  about  six  years  after  her  marriage,  and  wad  succeeded,  on 
her  own  recommendation  as  is  stated,  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  bed 
by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and  that  too,  we  fear,  after  an  interval  in« 
decently  short;  for  here  again,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  was  so  accu- 
rate as  to  date  his  great  great  grandmother's  apocryphal  adventure 
of  the  black  salt,  leaves  us  in  almost  utter  darkness  upon  later  and, 
we  should  have  thought,  more  important  points.  Honora  died  on 
the  30th  of  April,  (1760,  we  believe,)  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  was 
mafrri^d  to  her  sister  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  the  same  year. 
'But  this  period  of  abstinence,  short  enough  God  knows,  was,  in 
fact,  still  shorter ;  for  it  seems  they  had  made  up  their  minds  long 
before. 

*  Unforeseen  circumstances,  however,  interposed  difficulties  to  our 
Union  ;  and  certain  officious  friends  produced  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary vexation.  The  subject  of  this  marriage  became  public,  and  was 
made  an  object  of  party  disputes.  Many  persons  interfered  ;  and  in 
the  Birmingham  and  other  newspapers,  various  replies  and  rejoinders 
-appeared,  which  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

To  remove  these  impediments  the  parties  removed  into  Cheshire ; 
here,  says  Mr.  Edgeworth, 

*  After  we  had  been  asked  three  times  in  the  parish  church,  we  met 
to  be  married  ;  but  on  the  very  morning  appointed  for  our  marriage 
the  clei^man  received  a  letter,  which  alarmed  him  so  much,  as  to 
mak^  me  think  it  cruel  to  press  him  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Lady 
Holte  took  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneyd  to  Bath  :  I  went  to  London  with  my 
children,  took  lodgings  in  GrayVInn-Lane,  and  had  our  banns  pub- 
lished three  times  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  Holborn.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sneyd  came  from  Bath,  and  on  Christmas  day,  1780,  was  married  to 
me  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  in  the  presence  of  my  first  (second)  wife's 
brother,  Mr.  Elers,  his  lady,  and  Mr.  Day.' — vol.  i,  p.  380. 

Shortly  after  this  event  the  first  volume  and  Mr.  Edge  worth's 
own  share  of  this  work  concludes. 

In  beginning  her  task  Miss  Edgeworth  was  fully  aware  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  she  would  have  to  contend  with,  but  these  were 
overborne  in  her  mind  by  the  duty  which  she  owed,  and  by  the  ten- 
derness which  she  felt  towards  her  father — a  tenderness  which  she 
very  forcibly  expresses  in  alluding  to  his  desire  that  she  should 
finish  what  he  had  begun. 

.1.1.2  *  After 
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*  After  he  was  no  more«  I  read  those  solemn  and  pathetic  words,  in 
which  he  bequeathes  the  cafe  of  his  posthumous  character  ''  to  his 
beloved  daughter,"  and  in  which  he  calls  upon' me  for  the  performance 
of  a  promise  and  a  duty,  for  which  I  was  left  unprepared  and  unequal. 

*  I  resolved, — and  it  was  the  only  point  upon  which  I  could  then 
determine^— ^that  nothing  should  be  written  by  me  hastily^  I  waited 
a  considerable  time,  to  recover  composure  of  mind.  In  repeated  at- 
tempts^ I  felt  how  little  capable  I  was  of  fulfilling  the  trust  reposed  in 
me ;  but  I  have  persevered.  I  could  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  doing 
justice  to  the  memory  of  my  father;  of  the  father  who  educated  me  ; 
to  whom,  under  providence,  I  owe  all  of  good  or  happiness  1  have 
enjoyed  in  life.  Few,  I  believe,  have  ever  enjoyed  such  happiness,  or 
such  advantages  as  I  have  had  in  the  instructions,  society,  and  un- 
bounded confidence  and  affection,  of  such  a  father  and  such  a  friend. 
He  was,  in  truth,  ever  since  I  could  think  or  feel,  the  first  object  and 
motive  of  my  mind. 

*  It  may  be  thought,  that  with  these  feelings  I  am,  of  all  persons,  the 
least  fit  to  be  his  biographer ;  and  that  no  time  or  endeavours  can 
qualify  me  for  the  undertaking.  The  reader  will  apprehend,  that  be 
shall  have  a  panegyric  instead  of  an  impartial  life  and  character;  be 
may  fear,'  that  he  shall  be  wearied  with  uninteresting  details,  or  pained 
by  reiterated  calls  upon  sympathy  beyond  what  he  can  naturally  feel.' 

Without  entering  in  this  place  into  a  general  examination  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  performance,  we  may  compliment  the  sagacity 
with  which  she  discovered  the  precise  kind  of  danger  into  which 
she  was  running-dangers  perhaps  inevitable,  certainly  not  es- 
caped. She  is  too  rhetorically  pan^yrical — too  pompous  about 
trifles — somewhat  too  querulous — and  as  little  amusing  as  the  na- 
ture of  memoir  writhig  would  permit  her  to  be* 

It  is  now,  however,  that  the  utility  and  real  respectability  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  life  commences;  he  retires  with  his  family  to  his 
paternal  mansion  in  the  county  of  Longford  iu  Ireland,  and  dedi- 
cates himself  to  the  education  of  a  large  and  encreasing  family, 
the  cultivation  of  a  long  neglected  "estate,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  manners  and  morals  of  an  oppressed  and  degraded  tenantry; 
and  in  all  he  was  successful — in  as  great  a  degree  as  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected. 

We  have  seen  him  hitherto  as  volatile  and  as  visionary  as  the 
best  of  the  Laputian  tribe.  We  find  that  in  his  memoirs  written  so 
late  as  the  year  1809,  he  dwells  with  particular  regard  on  his 
wooden  horses  that  could  leap  walls — wheels  in  which  human  turn- 
spits were  to  walk  10  miles  an  hour — phaetons  with  a  single  wheel 
behind,  like  a  wheelbarrow  going  the  wrong  way,  and  such  like;  and 
we  find  him  at  all  times  and  to  his  latest  hour  ready  to  throw  away 
his  time  and  ingenuity  on  any  kind  of  cont?  vance  out  of  the  common 
course; — thinking  in  1786  of  carrying  manure  about  his  farm  by 
a  fire-balloon  (p.  84);— in  1792;  of  malting  roofing  tiles  of  a  fine 
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blue  colour  (cobalt,  by  which  only  it  could  be  done,  being  but  two 
.  guineas  a  pound),  and  then  planing  the ,  tiles  down  to  a  proper 
thinness  to  resemble  slates  (p.  147); — and  in  1802  of  making  a 
table  with  a  claw  to  turn  aside,  of  which  the  only  result  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  table  ''  could  not  stand  alone,  but  must  be 
reared  against  the  wall."  The  mind  which  loved  to  dwell  on  such 
projects  as  these  was  not  likely  to  employ  itself  in  other  respects 
so  usefully  as  Mr.  Edgeworth's  did ;  and  we  observe  in  several  pas- 
sages the  fears  expressed  by  his  friends  of  his  sharing  the  common 
fate  of  projectors;  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  fourth  wife,  17B6,  he 
says, 

*  I  attribute,  my  dear  Bessy,  your  anxiety  lest  I  should  engage  too 
ardently  in  this  business  to  that  true  friendship  and  affection,  which  you 
invariably  shew  me  upon  every  occasion  of  consequence ;  and  1  can 
only  reply,  that  one  word  from  you  can  at  any  time  abate  my  applica** 
tion,  or,  if  necessary,  stop  me  in  the  midst  of  my  career.'    • 

Perhaps  this  tender  aid  prudent  solicitude,  and  the  practical  care 
of  educating  a  large  family,  and  the  habit  which  Mr.  Edgeworth 
'  seems  to  have  adopted  of  discussing  all  matters  in  a  kind  of  family 
parliament,  may  have  tended  to  restrain  within  reasonable  limits 
his  love  of  experiments,  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  time  of  his  union  with  his  last  wife,  that  his 
mind  appears  to  have  taken  most  decidedly  a  regulated  and  useful 
character. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  found  the  whole  nation  in  argument 
and  in  arms,  and  but  too  well  inclined  to  support  their  political 
and  civil  claims  by  the  terror,  if  not  by  the  force  of  their  military 
array. 

It  was  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  sullen  Tiber  chafing  with  its  shores, 
that  Mr.  Edgeworth,  '  accoutered  as  he  was*  and  knowing,  as  we 
shall  see,  but  little  of  the  depth  or  force  of  the  current,  or  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  was  rolling,  '  at  once  jumped  in,'  and — to  quit 
our  metaphor, — published  within  '  a  Jew  days  after  his  arrival  iu 
Dublin,  an  address  to  the  associated  volunteer  corps  of  the  county 
of  Longford,  in  which  he  warns  them  that  their  late  successes  may 
be  all  ruined  by  die  corruption  of  parliament ;  and  he  therefore 
advises  them  before  ^  they  lay  doxsm  their  armSj  to  force  from  the 
aristocracy  their  rights;  that  is,  a  reform  in  parliament,  both  in  the 
manner  of  election  and  the  period  of  delegation.' 

The  first  copy  of  this  address  was  *  as  Miss  Edgeworth  retnem^ 
bers/  lying  on  her  father's  table  when  Mr.  William  Foster,  after* 
wards  Bishop  of  Clogher,  came  in,  and  after  looking  over  it,  with  a 
good  humoured  raillery,  wrote  the  word  free  before  the  signature; 
inferring  from  the  popular  topics  and  tone  of  the  address  that  the 
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ivriterwas  preparing  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  connty  of 
Longford. 

^  But  his  frie&d  was  mistaken,  neither  popularity,  nor  a  seat  in  par-. 
1  lament,  was  ray  father's  object ;  he  meant  only  that  which  persons, 
who  have  seen  much  of  the  political  world,  can  scarcely  believe,  that 
a  man  past  thirty,  and  a  man  of  talents,  can  intend  by  a  political  ad- 
^dress,  simply  the  good  of  his  country. — p.  52. 
.  .  Miss  Edgeworth's  statement^  that  she  tells  this  story  from  her 
^  J  own  remembrance  of  the  occurrence^  seems  extraordinary;  she  was, 
>^  ^  ythen  not  above  twelve  years  old;  and,  was  more  likely,  we  should 
^  /^haye  thought,  to  have  it  from  her  father's  relation  than  from  actual 
'^  ^  recollection.  We  suppose  also,  the  denial  of  all  personal  motives 
/{^  was  derived  from  him;  and  this  (notwithstanding  the  sneer  by. 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  seems  to  wish  to  repress  incredulity)  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  we  doubt;-— not,  observe,  that  Mr.  Edge* 
worth  thought  he  was  doing  a  public  service,  but  that  such  was, 
his  object,  simply  and  in  exclusion  of  all  personal  objects: — Miss 
Edgeworth  thinks  she  adds  to  her  father's  character  by  endea- 
vouring to  remove  all  suspicion  that  he  was  acting  from  mixed 
motives,  and  to  shew  diat  his  decision  must  therefore  be  received 
without  those  limitations  and  allowances  to  which  the  advice  of 
other  public  men  is  liable  ;  but,  again,  we  ask  Miss  Edgeworth  how 
she  knows  her  father's  secret  motives?  if  from  /m  own  relation,  we 
believe  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  candidate  who  does, 
not  make  equal  professions  of  disinterestedness ;  if  from  her  own 
observation  of  his  character  and  of  the  events  of  his  life,  he  and 
she  have  now  put  us  in  a  condition  to  form  our  own  judgments  ; 
and  in  this  case,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  we  distrust  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  wholly  unbiassed  motives  and  simple  patriotism ; — because 
in  many  places  he  expresses  a  considerable  longing  after  parlia- 
ment ;— because  his  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  was  exactly, 
suited  to  ensure  his  own  return  for  the  county  ; — because  he  pro- 
cured himself,  immediately  after  this  letter,  to  be  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  national  convention  ;-->subsequently  became  a  candidate  for 
the  county  ; — and  got  into  parliament  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Within  three  pages,  however,  we  have  a  most  extraordinary  an^ 
important  proof,  indeed  confession,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Edgeworth^  of  the  folly  and  imprudence  of  that  very  advice  for 
which  be  has  been  so  eulogized.  I'hat  advice  was  to  the  volunteer 
corps,  7iot  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  wrested  from  the  aris- 
tocracy a  reform  in  parliament.  It  was  given  in  June ;  the  volun- 
teers adopted  it  in  November ;  the  convention  of  volunteers  sent 
down  Mr.  Flood  and  a  body  of  their  delegates,  in  full  uniform,  to 
move  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  while 
^  the  armed  convention  itself  continued  sitting  the  whole  ni^h^ 
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Mailing  the  result  of  the  debate.  One  step  more/  adds  Miss 
Edge  worthy  *  and  irreparable  fatal  imprudence  might  have  been 
committed ;' — and  yet  the  volunteers  were  only  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Edge  worth's  own  advice ! 

i\gain  ;  Mr.  Edgeworth^  she  says,  used  afterwards  to  pride  him- 
self on  the  share  he  had  in  preventing  a  desperate  resolution  of  this 
kind  from  taking  effect.  It  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  the  party^  that  the  convention  should  carry  up  their  petition  to 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  uniforms.  *  1/  said 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  *  was  the  first  person  who  opposed  this  plan,  and 
fortunately  for  the  country,  all  present  became  convinced  of  its 
rashness  and  illegality,  I  assert,  that  I  was  the  first  person  who 
ventured,  in  a  distinct  manner  to  oppose  this  proposition.' — p.  64 
— Now  this  rash  and  illegal  proposition,  big  with  such  imprudent 
and  fatal  consequences  was,  in  fact,  a  modification  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  own  proposition  of  a  few  months  before,  which  this  able 
and  disinterested  man  had  made  simply  for  his  country's  good. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Mr.  Edgeworth,  at  the  first  moment 
of  his  landing  in  Ireland,  listening  to  his  vanity,  his  ambition  or  his 
enthusiasm,  inconsiderately  published  the  address  in  question ;  but 
either  seeing  the  extent  of  danger,  or  finding,  perhaps,  that  other 
men  would  carry  away  the  popularity  he  had  looked  to,  he  glories 
in  having  started  back, 

*  Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.' 
Our  readers  will  observe  the  solemnity  and  reiteration  with  which 
Mr.  Edgeworth  claims  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  oppose  this 
fatal  proposition  ;  he  does  so  because  *  he  afterwards  heard  more 
than  one  gentleman,  who  had  been  of  that  company,  claim  the 
merit  of  having  prevented  the  convention  going  in  arms  to  the 
House  of  Commons.' — p.  64.  Now  we  are  disposed  to  give  the. 
other  gentlemen  the  credit  of  this  moderation; — 1.  Because  Mr. 
Edgeworth  was  himself,  as  far  as  appears  here,  the  first  to  pro- 
pose to  the  volunteers  the  course  of  intimidation  by  arms.  2.  Be- 
cause Mr.  Edge  worth's  own  account  is,  that  he  only  opposed  a 
proposition  to  go  down  in  uniform,  which  many  did,  but  which 
is  very  different  from  going  down  in  arms,  which  none  attempted; 
and,  3.  because  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  too  often  given  us  reason  to 
think  that  his  memory  had  the  quality  of  distorting  circumstances 
to  fit  the  views  of  his  own  self-importance. 

Whethier  taught  by  the  lesson  he  had  received  in  the  affair  of 
the  armed  petitions  for  reform,  or  from  whatever  cause,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  we  are  told,  took  for  sixteen  years  no  part  in  public  affairs : 
he  applied  himself,  we  suppose,  with  greater  assiduity  to  his  do- 
mestic concerns  and  the  care  of  his  increasing  family ;  but  he  still 
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continued  to  puisne  bis  favourite  maggot  of  inventions^  which, 
however,  now  seems  to  have  taken  a  more  sober  direction. 

^  In  his  own  house,  or  in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  he  was  continually 
devising  new  means  of  adding  to  their  comfort.  He  executed,  and  put 
to  the  proof  of  long  and  constant  use,  a  variety  of  small  inventions, 
which,  separately  considered,  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning;  but 
which,  put  altogether,  add  essentially  to  domestic  order,  and  every- 
day enjoyment.' — vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

We  have  heard  some  ridiculous  stories  of  the  contrivances  with 
which  he  filled  his  house,  and  perplexed  his  guests  and  servants. 
His  innumerable  plans  for  the  saving  of  trouble  kept  every  one  so 
busy,  and  occasioned  such  a  world  of  labour  as  to  be  quite  in- 
tolerable. 

With  Doctor  Darwin  and  Mr.  Day,  he  kept  up  a  frequent  cor- 
respondence, and  several  of  their  letters  will  be  read  with  great 
pleasure — Miss  Edgeworih,  we  think,  would  have  performed  a  ser- 
vice more  acceptable  to  the  public  and  more  creditable  to  her 
father's  memory,  if  she  had  published  a  collection  of  his  letters, 
with  a  short  and  plain  biographical  memoir,  instead  of  the  trifling 
and  apocryphal  anecdotes  of  the  first,  or  the  heavy  and  laboured 
dissertations  of  the  second  of  these  volumes. 

Miss  Seward,  in  her  life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  depreciates  his  epis- 
tolary powers — they  certainly  were  very  different  from  the  flimsy 
and  affected  style  in  which  that  good  lady  herself  took  pride.  We 
shall  insert  one  letter,  merely  on  account  of  the  melancholy  circum- 
cumstances  connected  with  it. 

'FROM  Da.  DARWIN  TO  MR.  EDGEWORTH. 

*  "  Priory,  near  Derby,  April  17,  1802. 

*■  "  DEAR  EDGEWORTH, 

'  *'  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  still  amuse  yourself  with  mechanism,  in 
spite  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland. 

•  "  The  use  of  turning  aside,  or  downwards,  the  claw  of  a  table,  I 
don't  see;  as  it  must  then  be  reared  against  a  wall,  for  it  will  not  stand 
alone.  If  the  use  be  for  carriage,  the  feet  may  shut  up,  like  the  usual 
brass  feet  of  a  reflecting  telescope. 

•  "  We  have  all  been  now  removed  from  Derby  about  a  fortnight,  to 
the  Priory,  and  all  of  us  like  our  change  of  situation.  We  have  a  plea- 
sant house,  a  good  garden,  ponds  full  of  fish,  and  a  pleasing  valley  some- 
what like  Shenstone's — deep,  umbrageous,  and  with  a  talkative  stream 
running  down  it.  Our  house  is  near  the  top  of  the  valley,  well  screened 
hy  hills  from  the  east  and  north,  and  open  to  the  south,  where,  at  four 
miles  distance,  we  see  Derby  tower. 

•  <*  Four  or  more  strong  springs  rise  near  the  house,  and  have  formed 
the  valley,  which,  like  that  of  Petrarch,  may  be  called  Vol  chiusa,  as  it 
begins,  or  is  shut,  at  the  situation  of  the  house.  I  hope  you  like  the 
description,  and  hope  farther,  that  yourself  and  any  part  of  your  family 
HKill  sometime  do  us  the  pleasure  of  a  visit, 
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*  "  My  bookseller,  Mr.  Johnson,  will  not  begin  to  print  the  Temple 
of  Nature^  till  the  price  of  the  paper  is  fixed  by  Parliament.  I  suppose 
the  present  duty  is  paid"  ******* 

*  At  these  words  Dr.  Darwin's  pen  stopped.  What  follows  was  writ- 
ten on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper  by  another  hand*. 

*  "  Sir, 

.  *  "  This  family  is  in  the  greatest  affliction.  I  am  truly  grieved  to 
inform  you  of  the  death  of  the  invaluable  Dr.  Darwin.  Dr.  Darwin 
got  up  apparently  in  health;  about  eight  o'clock,  he  rang  the  library 
bell.  The  servant,  who  went,  said,  he  appeared  fainting.  He  revived 
again — Mrs.  Darwin  was  immediately  called.  The  Doctor  spoke  often, 
but  soon  appeared  fainting;  and  died  about  nine  o'clock. 

'  "  Our  dear  Mrs.  Darwin  and  family  are  inconsolable:  their  afflic- 
tion is  great  indeed,  there  l>eing  few  such  husbands  or  fathers.  He  will 
be  most  deservedly  lamented  by  all  who  had  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  him. 

*  "  I  remain,  Sir, 

*  "  Your  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 
*  "  S.  M. 

*  "  PS. — ^This  letter  was  begun  this  morning  by  Dr.  Darwin  him- 
self."'—vol.  ii.  pp.  ^6-^365. 

In  a  former  letter  the  Doctor  had  advised  his  friend  to  publish 
*  something  wonderful.' — *  Pray  think  (he  adds)  of  a  decade  of 
mechanic  inventions,  with  neat  drawings,  by  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  M.R.l.A.  &c.  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.'  On  this 
Miss  Edgeworth  remarks — 

*  I  must  express  my  regret  that  my  father  did  not  follow  Dr.  Dar- 
win's counsel  about  the  decade  of  mechanic  inventions.  He  might  in 
such  a  publication  have  inserted  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural experiments  and  contrivances,  which  he  had  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. It  was  a  plan  that  would  have  peculiarly  suited  his  mind,  so 
fertile  in  invention,  so  ready  in  adapting  it  to  practical  use,  and  so  ha- 
bitually conversant  in  the  detail  of  the  small  circumstances,  which  con- 
tribute to  domestic  convenience.' — vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

We  apprehend  that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  the  word  decade — she  seems  to  think  that  the  Doctor  recommends 
a  periodical  publication  like,  perhaps,  the  Decade  Literaire  of  the 
French  ;  but,  in  fact,  he  only  meant,  "  if  you  cannot  give  us  an  hunf- 
dred  inventions  like  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  give  us  ^t  least  ten.*^ 
Mr.  Edgeworth  appears  to  have  complied  with  this  wish  as  far  as  he 
could — he  has  detailed  about  a  dozen  of  his  inventions — of  which, 
unluckily,  not  one  appears  to  have  been  an  invention,  or  likely  to 
become  useful  if  it  had  succeeded;  and  it  requires  more  confidence 
than  we  possess  in  Mr.  Edgewortb's  ingenuity  to  believe  that  he 
bad  done  any  thing  more  valuable  than  what  he  has  taken  the 
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trouble  to  record.     On  the  whole,  we  do  not  much  participate  in 
the  regret  for  the  lost  decades  of  Mr.  Edgeworth. 

In  amusements  or  employments  of  this  nature,  however,  Mr* 
Edgeworth  passed  many  happy,  and  in  some  respects  useful  years^ 
when  he  was  visited  by  a  calamity,  the  most  severe  which  can 
happen  to  men  in  general,  but  to  which  be  must  have  been  in  some 
degree  habituated — the  loss  of  his  wife  : — and  again  he  had  recourse 
to  the  same  consolation — another  marriage — there  still  remained 
two  other  sisters  of  the  house  of  Sneyd,  but  though  these  amiable 
and  respectable  ladies  continued  to  reside  with  him,  he  determined 
on  making  another  and  a  younger  connexion. 

His  fourth  wife  died  in  the  autumn  of  1797.  The  same  omission 
of  precise  dates  occurs  here  as  on  the  former  occasion ;  but  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  he  was  not  married  again  till  about  the  3 1st  May, 
1798,  which  leaves  it  possible  that  his  widowhood  may  have  lasted 
on  this  occasion  full  six  months ! 

The  new  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Beaufort,  a  name  cre- 
ditably known  in  the  literature  of  Ireland,  and  still  more  deservedly 
honoured  within  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance  and  duties.  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  first  acquaintance  with  this  young  lady  was  after  his 
marriage  with  Honora,  when  she  accompanied  her  father  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  brother-in-law — *  a  little  child  in  white  frock 
and  pink  sash  :  her  image  \yas  fixed  oti  my  father's  recollection  by 
a  question  that  occurred  whether  her  mother  did  or  did  not  spoil 
her?' — to  this  childish  observation  Miss  Edgeworth  adds  one  still 
more  childish,  and  more  absurd  from  the  oracular  solemnity  with 
which  it  is  delivered.  '  He  co\i\d. little  foresee  how  much  influ- 
ence this  child  was  to  have,  years  afterwards,  on  his  happiness.' 

It  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  not  to  say  the  indecencies  of  what 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  chosen  to  publish,  that  it  brings  under  public 
notice,  and  consequently  under  public  criticism,  subjects  which 
should  have  remained  buried  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  The  great 
object  of  the  work  is  to  represent  Mr.  Edgeworth  as  a  pattern  for 
husbands  and  fathers.  Now,  fortunate  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  happened 
to  be  in  his  wives  and  children,  can  it  be  maintained  for  a  moment 
that  his  practice  was  commendable — decent — fit  to  be  imitated  ? 
Our  duty  to  the  public  calls  on  us  to  censure  it — and  yet,  how  can 
we  do  so  without  inflicting  pain  on  innocent  individuals,  the  fruits 
or  the  connexions  of  four  marriages,  formed  under  circumstances  of 
which  we  believe  we  do  not  speak  too  harshly  when  we  say,  that 
they  had  better  not  have  been  divulged  ?  We  are  aware  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  could  not  well  have  entirely  suppressed  circumstances 
so  material  in  her  father's  life :  but  she  need  not  have  written  a  life 
on  which  she  had  such  a  difiiculty  to  encounter;  or,  if  she  was  re- 
solved to  write  the  life,  she  might  have  touched  the  matter  slightly 
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and  with  regret,  not  with  that  pride  and  approbation  and  eternal 
praise  of  the  best  of  husbands  and  the  best  of  fathers,  which  ioi-^ 
poses  upon  us  the  duty  of  counteracting  such  an  example  by  cen^^ 
sures  of  such  conduct.    We  return  to  the  narrative. 

At  the  moment  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  last  marriage  the  Irish  re* 
bellion  of  1798  broke  forth — and  was  followed  (fortunately  not 
accompanied)  by  a  French  invasion. 

*  Previous  to  this  time,  the  principal  gentry  in  the  country  had  raided 
corps  of  yeomanry;  but  my  father  had  delayed  doing  so,  because,  as 
long  as  the  dvil  authority  had  been  sufficient,  lie  was  unwilling  to  re- 
sort to  military  interference,  or  to  the  ultimate  law  of  force,  of  the 
abuse  of  which  he  had  seen  too  many  recent  examples.' — vol.  ii.  p. 
5211. 

Whether  it  was  this  tardiness  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  or  as  his 
daughter  hints,  his  neglect  to  mix  with  society,  or  what  other 
cause>  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  had 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  at  this  crisis  to  his  loyal  neighbours^ 
and  before  his  corps  could  be  armed,  the  French,  in  their  rapid 
marches,— ^which  were  directed  wherever  they  could  best  escape 
the  king's  troops, — approached  the  county  of  Longford,  and  threw 
Edgeworth  Town  and  all  its  inhabitants  into  a  state  not  merely 
of  confusion,  but  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger. 

This  tardiness  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  certainly  very  remarkable, 
and  the  reason  given  for  it  is  absolutely  unfounded.  A  rebellion — * 
an  extensive,  bloody,  organized,  embattled  rebellion — ^liad  been 
raging  in  Ireland  ever  since  the  25th  May.  Several  pitched  battles 
bad  been  fought  with  various  success.  The  whole  nation  was  in 
arms  for  or  against  the  constitution — and  Mr.  Edgeworth  forsooth 
did  not,  until  the  autumn,  think  that  there  was  justifiable  ground 
for  military  interference.  The  great  mass  of  the  yeomanry  of  Ire- 
land had  been  raised  at  or  just  before  the  menaced  invasion  of 
1796.  Why  was  Mr.  Edgeworth  so  backward  then?  We  cannot 
but  suspect  that  be  was  playing,  what  is  called,  2i popular  same;  and 
we  well  know  that,  in  such  times  of  peril,  not  the  vulgar  alone, 
but  even  the  wise  must  feel,  that '  he  who  is  not  with  us  is  against 
us,'  and  that  the  backwardness  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  rank 
and  consequence  may  have  given  confidence  (however  unjustified) 
to  the  disaffected,  and  alarm  (not  wholly  unfounded)  to  the  loyal. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  however,  was  destined  to  feel  the  effect  of  his 
temporizing.  When  the  day  of  trial  came  his  corps  was  still  un« 
armed — obnoxious  to  the  rebels  by  being  enrolled,  and  incapable, 
no  less  from  want  of  arms  than  of  discipline,  of  assisting  the  well- 
affected.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  his  corps  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  houses  in  the  power  of  the  rebels,  and  in  a 
naked  and  ridiculous  state,  march  to  Longford,  not  to  defend,  but 
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to  be  defended.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
manry who  garrisoned  that  town  looked  upon  the  new  comers  with 
some  d^ree  of  suspicion,  which  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  house  having  been  spared  by  ihe  rebels 
through  the  interference  of  one  of  the  body  to  whom  the  Edge- 
worth  family  had  done  some  kindness. 

*  We  had  scarcely  time  to  rejoice  in  the  escape  of  our  housekeeper, 
and  safety  of  our  house,  when  we  found,  that  new  dangers  arose  even 
from  this  escape.  The  house  being  saved  created  jealousy  and  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  many,  who  at  this  time  saw  every  thing  through  the 
mist  of  party  prejudice.  The  dislike  to  my  father's  corps  appeared 
every  hour  more  strong.  He  saw  the  consequences,  that  might  arise 
from  the  slightest  breaking  out  of  quarrel.  It  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  send  his  men  unarmed,  as  they  still  were,  to  their  homes,  lest 
they  should  be  destroyed  by  the  rebels ;  yet  the  officers  of  the  other 
corps  wished  to  have  them  sent  out  of  the  town,  and  to  this  effect  joined 
in  a  memorial  to  government.  Some  of  these  officers  disliked  my 
father,  from  differences  of  electioneering  interests;  others,  from  his  not 
having  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  them  ;  and  others,  not  knowing 
him  in  the  least,  were  misled  by  party  reports  and  misrepresentations/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

We  think  we  may  venture  to  say  that  Miss  Edgeworth  here  gives 
a  colour  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  these  gentlemen  which  it  does  not 
deserve.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  she  told  us  (p.  67)  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs ;  there  had  not  lately  been  an  election  contest  in  the  county ; 
but  even  if  there  had,  at  that  awful  moment,  the  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land had  other  matters  to  attend  to,  than  local  disputes;  these  were 
all  absorbed ybr  the  moment  in  the  common  danger;  and  however 
mistaken  they  may  have  been  (and  mistaken  certainly  they  were)  as 
to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  loyalty,  it  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  an  honest 
mistake  on  their  parts,  which  should  rather  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Edge  worth's  own  temporizing,  than  to  the  motives  imputed 
by  Miss  Edgeworth :  and  indeed  it  seems  that  his  whole  neighbour- 
hood, high  and  low,  shared  this  mistake.  The  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  final  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  French,  the  mob  of  Long- 
ford, who  had  been  pacified  for  some  time  with  a  notion  that  Mr. 
Edgeworth  had  been  arrested,  finding  him  at  liberty,  resolved  to 
perform  summary  justice  on  him  for  his  supposed  disloyalty ;  a  very 
serious  riot  took  place,  and  poor  Mr.  Edgevvorth,  who,  blind  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  had  put  his  whole  trust  in  the  civil  power,  would 
have  been  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Longford  but  for  the  military 
officers,  '  at  the  sight  of  whose  drawn  swords  the  populace  gave 
way,  and  dispersed  in  every  direction.' — vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

The  return  home  is  well  described,  and  we  quote  it  with  pleasure: 

'  When  we  came  near  Edgeworth -Town,  we  saw  many  well  known 

faces  at  the  cabin  doors,  looking  out  to  welcome  us.     One  man,  who 
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was  digging  in  his  field  by  the  road  side,  when  he  looked  up  as  our 
horses  passed,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall  his  spade  and  clasped  his 
hands ;  his  face,  as  the  morning  sun  shone  upon  it,  was  the  strongest 
picture  of  joy  I  ever  saw.  The  village  was  a  melancholy  spectacle; 
windows  shattered  and  doors  broken.  But  though  the  mischief  done 
Iras  great,  there  hud  been  little  pillage.  Within  our  gates  we  found  all 
property  safe;  literally  "  not  a  twig  touched,  nor  a  leaf  harmed." 
Within  the  house  every  thing  was  as  we  had  left  it — a  map  that  we 
had  been  consulting  was  still  open  on  the  library  table,  with  pencils, 
and  slips  of  paper  containing  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic,  in  which 
some  of  the  young  people  had  been  engaged  the  morning  we  had  been 
driven  from  home;  a  pansy,  in  a  glass  of  water,  which  one  of  the 
children  had  been  copying,  was  still  on  the  chimney-piece.  These 
trivial  circumstances^  marking  repose  and  tranquillity,  struck  .us  at 
this  moment  with  an  unreasonable  sort  of  surprise,  and  all  that  had 
passed  seemed  like  an  incoherent  dream.  The  joy  of  having  my  father 
in  safety  remained,  and  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  preservation.  These 
feelings  spread  inexpressible .  pleasure  over  what  seemed  to  be  a  new 
sense  of  existence.  Even  the  most  common  things  appeared  delightful; 
the  green  lawn,  the  still  groves,  the  birds  singing,  the  fresh  air,  all  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  all  the  goods  and  conveniencies  of  life,  seemed  ^  to 
have  wonderfully  increased  in  value,  from  the  fear  into  which  we  had 
been  put  of  losing  them  irrecoverably.' — vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

The  conclusion  of  this  strange  affair  is  as  mysterious  as  the  rest. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  demanded  a  court-martial  on  one  of  the  rioters^ 
who  happened  to  be  a  segeant  in  a  volunteer  corps ;  it  was  found 
that  he  was  not  amenable  to  martial  law ;  Mr*  Edgeworth  then  in- 
dicted him  at  the  assizes,  but 

*  Having  accomplished  his  own  object  of  publicly  proving  every  fact 
that  concerned  his  own  honor  and  character,  my  father  felt  desirous, 
that  the  poor  culprit,  who  was  now  ashamed  and  penitent,  should  not 
be  punished.  The  evidence  was  not  pressed  against  him,  and — ie  was 
acquitted.  My  father's  counsel  was  his  zealous  and  eminent  friend, 
Mr.  (afterwards  judge)  Fox.  The  judge,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  was 
Sir  Michael  Smith,  whose  charge,  as  I  have  been  assured,  was  able  and 
eloquent ;  as  honourable  to  himself,  as  it  was  to  my  father.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  256,  257. 

We  honestly  confess  we  do  not  understand  all  this : — a  solemn 
trial, — ^great  counsel  employed, — an  eminent  judge  making  an  able 
and  eloquent  charge, — and  the  prisoner  acjM/Y^eJ, — because  the  pro- 
secutor, having  satisfied  his  own  honour,  wished  to  save  the  culprit 
from  punishment.  With  humble  submission  to  Miss  Edgeworth, 
it  seems  not  to  accord  with  what  she  tells  us  of  her  father^s  prac- 
tice in  analogous  cases.  In  the  next  place  we  should  be  greatly 
amazed,  any  where  but  at  an  Irish  Assize,  to  hear  that  a  gentleman 
had  established  his  view  of  any  case  by  failing  in  bis  prosecution, 
and  by  the  acquittal  of  a  man  whom  he  had  indicted  as  guilty. 
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And  diirdly,  we  must  observe  that  where  the  defendant  is  guilty, 
and  the  prosecutor  magnanimous,  the  usual  mode  is,  that  when  the 
conviction  of  the  former  shall  have  cleared  the  character  and  satis- 
fied the  feelings  of  the  latter,  he  should  then  interfere  and  solicit 
the  court  either  for  a  mild  sentence  or  for  a  nominal  punishment. 

In  i7f}9  the  great  question  of  the  Union  agitated  the  public  mind, 
and  Mr.  Edgeworth  came  into  parliament  for  the  borough  of  St. 
John's-town ;  thus  again  offering  a  practical  refutation  of  his  own 
arguments  on  parliamentary  reform  (p.  444.  vol,  ii.) ;  for  notwith- 
standing all  his  talents,  independence,  patriotism,  and  popularity^ 
he  was  obliged  to  find  his  way  into  parliament,  as  the  Pitts,  father 
and  son, — the  Foxes,  father  and  son, — the  Burkes  and  the  Barr6s, 
the  Floods  and  the  G rattans,  and  in  short  many  who  did  honour  to 
either  parliament,  had  done  before  him.  Indeed  he  admits,  in  18 17 » 
^  that  his  original  opinion  on  the  borough  system  went  further  than 
he  could  now  approve.' — vol.  ii.  p.  63.  Thus  it  is  that  experience 
refutes  the  theorists ! 

In  parliament,  however,  his  success  was  not  considerable ;  he 
came  too  late,  and  his  conduct  on  the  great  question  of  the  Union  is 
quite  inexplicable;  he  was  friendly  to  a  Union,  and  even  spoke 
in  its  favour,  yet  he  voted  against  it,  and  refused,  as  he  intimates, 
large  offers  of  rank  and  office  rather  than  vote  according  to  his  own 
conscience !  This  is  a  kind  of  independence  which  we  think  might 
afford  a  pleasant  illustration  in  the  next  edition  of  Irish  Bulls.  His 
own  account  of  it,  is,  we  must  say,  not  creditable  to  bis  common 
sense  or  to  his  public  character. 

*  I  am  an  Unionist,  but  1  vote  and  speak  agiBfinst  the  Union  now  pro- 
posed to  us — as  to  my  reasons,  are  they  not  published  in  the  reports  of 
our  debates?  &c. 

*  It  is  intended  to  force  this  measure  down  the  throats  of  the  Irish, 
though  five-sixths  of  the  nation  are  against  it.  Now,  though  I  think 
such  a  union  as  would  identify  the  nations,  so  as  that  Ireland  should  be 
as  Yorkshire  to  Great  Britain,  would  be  an  excellent  thing  ;  yet  I  also 
think,  that  the  good  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  persuaded  of  this 
truth,  and  not  be  dragooned  into  submission.' — vol.  ii.  ^52* 

Mr.  Edgeworth  in  endeavouring  to  justify  his  own  inconsistency 
should  not  make  such  charges  as  these,  even  in  a  private  letter, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  should  not  have  given  publicity  to  a  notorious 
calumny.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  means  by  which  the  Union 
was  carried,  no  one  but  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  ventured  to  say  that 
the  people  were  "  dragooned  into  submission/^  a  metaphor  bor- 
rowed from  the  bloody  persecutions  of  bigotry.  Whatever  else  may 
have  been  done,  there  was  assuredly  nothing  like  "  dragooning  f 
and  if  the  great  and  useful  end  to  be  obtained  does  not  justify  the 
political  means  used  to  effect  it,  the  conduct  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
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Edgeworth  seems  to  do  so ;  for  here  was  a  man  of  talents,  witli  a 
clear  and  decisive  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Union,  who  was  cor- 
rupted by  a  very  jimited,  a  very  transient,  and  a  very  paltry  popula- 
rity, to  vote  against  his  conscience  and  the  good  of  bis  country. 
"  The  people  s/wuld  be  persuaded;" — assuredly;  but  who  should 
have  tried  to  persuade  them  but  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  was  con- 
vinced they  were  in  error  ?  It  was  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind ; — to  give  the  whole  weight  of  his  rank, 
his  fortune,  his  reputation,  his  independence,  to  the  side  of  truth, 
and  to  stem  with  all  his  powers  the  torrent  of  error.  If  he  feared 
to  do  this — if  for  popularity  he  joined  in  the  cry  which  his  con- 
science condemned — it  was  high  time  to  counteract  such  unworthy 
motives,  by  measures,  which,  in  another  state  of  the  case,  might 
not  have  been  justifiable. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  doubting,  altogether,  that  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  had  any  offers  of  rank  or  office  made  to  him,  to  induce  him 
to  do  what  he  confesses  was  Tiis  duty. — It  may  be  true  that  he  had 
large  offers  from  individuals  for  the  sale  of  his  seat,  but  we  have 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  other  insinuation  is  wholly  unfounded. 

After  this  we  find  Mr.  Edgeworth  conspicuous  as  an  author  in 
conjunction  with  his  daughter  and  biographer.  We  have  not  room 
to  examine  him  in  this  character,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Many  of  the 
useful  and  entertaining  works  published  by  them  have  already  been 
individually  noticed  in  our  publication,  and  this  would  hardly  be  a 
fit  occasion  to  take  a  general  view  of  their  joint  productions ;  nor  do 
we  know  how  we  could  separate  or  distinguish  the  respective  shares 
of  the  father  and  the  daughter.  In  his  latter  years  an  examination 
before  a  Committecof  the  House  of  Commons  revived  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  inquiries  into  the  use  of  springs  in  wheel  carriages,  and 
brought  into  full  light  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  twenty-five 
years  before,  and  which  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  one  of  Mr. 
Edgeworlh's  mechanical  inventions  or  propositions  likely  to  survive 
him,  or  to  be  of  any  value  to  mankind,  namely,  that  springs  lighten 
and  facilitate  the  draught  of  carriages. 

His  literary  character  his  daughter  is  desirous  to  bottom  on  j 
'  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  recommend,  both  by  example 
and  precept,  what  Bacon  would  call  the  experimental  method  in  \ 
education,'  or,  as  it  is  explained,  '  noting  down  anecdotes  of  chil-  i 
dren,'  as  data  on  which  to  build  a  system  of  education .  We  have  great  -r 
doubts  of  the  merit  and  efficacy  of  this  system,  and  we  think  there  \ 
is  an  obvious  sophism  in  assimilating  it  to  the  analytical  method  in  ; 
science.  The  varieties  of  the  human  mind  and  temper  axe  innate  ! 
and  indefinite — they  admit  of  no  uniform  law — all  bodies  griSvitate,  ' 
and  gravitate  by  the  same  rules,  but  the  qualities  of  the  niiiio^  and  j 
temper  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  individuals  of  our  speci.!^^^  / 
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and  we  hardly  can  imagine  a  wilder  scheme  than  the  attempt  t%> 
educate  one  child  by  a  system  of  observations  made  upon  another. 
The  modes  which  are  common  to  all  children — fear,  hope,  appetite,' 
love,  vanity,  emulation — had  been  observed,  noted,  and  employed 
as  the  foundation  of  education,  even  before  education  was  known 
as  a  science;  and,  in  fact,  while  all  other  sciences  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  were  travelling  the  ^  high  priori  road,'  education 
had,  from  its  earliest  dawn,  proceeded  on  the  experience  which  had 
been  made  of  the  human  mind  in  its  different  stages :  so  that,  in 
truth,  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  no  kind  of  claim  to  the  merit  of  being 
the  Bacon  of  education.    What  he  appears  to  have  done — namely, 
the  registering  of  the  gesta  et  dicta  of  individual  children,  is  to 
parents  an  amusing  and  delightful  occupation,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  general  system  of  education  it  is  worse  than  useless; 
it  would  become  deceptive,  and  never  lead  to  any  available  prac- 
tical result.    All  the  great  operating  motives  are  afready  known, 
and  employed ;  but  the  attempt  to  found  a  universal  theory  on  the 
shades  of  distinction  between  individuals  appears,  at  once,  hopeless 
and  absurd.     Newton  is  said  to  have  observed  an  apple  fall  to 
the  ground — he  then  recollected  that  all  apples  fall — he  thought 
that  there  must  be  a  common  reason  for  this  general  effect,  he 
found  they  fell  faster  or  slower  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and 
density,  and  by  a  series  of  experiments  and  observations  of  this  na- 
ture, he  arrived  at  the  sublime  system  which  rules  the  harmonized 
universe.    Mr.  Edgew^orth's  merit  is,  as  if  he  should  note  down  that 
one  apple  was  a  pippin  and  one  a  pear  main,  that  one  was  red  and 
another  yellow,  that  one  was  sweet  and  another  sour,  and  then  con- 
clude that,  by  such  observations,  he  had  developed  and  extended  the 
doctrine  of  gravitation !     We  give  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  own 
examples. 

*  When  she  (one  of  his  daughters)  was  about  fceven  years  old,  and 
had  just  heard,  not  learned  by  rote,  the  definitions  of  a  line,  a  square, 
and  a  cube,  and  had  been  told  what  was  meant  by  a  body  moving 
through  the  air,  and  describing  a  figure  as  it  moves,  she  was  asked,  by 
her  father,  the  following  question : 

*  "  If  a  line  move  its  own  length  through  the  air,  so  as  to  produce  a 
surface,  what  figure  will  it  describe  T 

*  She  answered. — ^**  A  squared 

*  She  was  then  asked, — 

*  "  If  that  square  be  moved  downwards  or  upwards  in  the  air,  the 
space  of  the  length  of  one  of  its  own  sides,  what  figure  will  it,  at  the 
end  of  its  motion,  have  described  jn  the  air  ?" 

*  After  a  few  minutes  silence,  she  answered, — "  A  cube," ' — vol.  ii.  p. 
124. 

Now,  what,  we  ask,  is  this  extraordinary  anecdote  worth,  as  an 
experiment  on  which  to  found  any  doctrine  of  education  i    If  it 
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faragbt  us  ho¥sr  a  mathematical  turn  in  the  child's  mind  could  be 
produced,  it  would  be  curious,  and  if  it  shewed  that  education 
could  cause  that  eiFect  it  would  be  useful ;  but  lo !  Miss  Edge* 
worth  admits  that  this  child  probably  inherited  it  from  her  mother, 
who  had  been  remarkable  for  strong  powers  of  reasoning ;  in  other 
words,  it  was  the  gift  of  God — ^a  rare  and  curious  power  conferred 
on  an  individual ;  but  what  (we  repeat)  is  to  be  gained  from  it 
for  general  purposes  ?-^nothing  but  mischief,  if  any  parents  should 
be  deluded  by  this  experimental  education  to  puzzle  their  poor  girls 
of  seven  years  old,  who  had  no  liereditary  mathematics  in  their 
composition,  with  lines  and  squares  and  cubes. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  last  scene  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  long,  and, 
in  reference  to  the  good  he  has  done  in  his  own  family  and  neigh-* 
bourhood,  and  to  the  stock  of  rational  amusement  which  his  works 
have  given  the  world,  we  may  add  somewhat  useful  life. 

His  serenity  and  composure  during  his  last  moments  were  ex* 
emplary.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  they  gave  us  any  reason 
to  hope,  that  they  were  founded  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  con- 
fidence.— We  regret  to  say,  that  they  do  not,  and  that  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  life  leads  us  additionally  to  fear,  that  the  omission  of  all 
peculiar  expression  of  reverence  for  the  Christian  revelation,  in 
the  productions  of  him  and  his  daughter,  arises  neither  from  acci«> 
dent  nor  from  an  opinion  of  its  being  extraneous  to  their  subject, 
but  simply  and  plainly  because  they  did  not  believe  in  that  Revela-t 
tion — a  moral  heathen  might  have  died  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  did.  ^  I 
die,'  said  he,  *  with  the  soft  feeling  of  gratitude  to  my  friends  and 
submission  to  the  God  who  made  me.'  Gratitude  to  man,  but  no 
gratitude  to  Gody — no  future  fears,  no  future  hopes — but  a  dry  sub^ 
mission^  to  what  is  inevitable. 

Mrs.  Honora  Edgeworth's  death,  so  highly  eulogized  by  the 
biographers,  is  merely  philosophic ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr, 
Edgeworth  himself  bears  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter  is  very 
remarkably  stated  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  '  In  sorrow  the  mind 
turns  for  comforts  to  our  earliest  friends/ — vol.  ii.  p.  1^9- 

This  may  be  true  of  those  who  are  not  Christians;  but  the 
minds  of  Christians  certainly  do  not  turn  to  early  friends  of  this 
world;  and  every  Christian's  own  experience  must  have  taught  him 
that  it  i»  in  sorrows  of  this  nature,  that  one  peculiarlu  feels  how  vain 
all  earthly  friendship  is,  and  how  naturally  and  fondly  the  mind 
clings  to  the  hopes  of  a  future  state.    She  proceeds — 

*  He  went  to  that  sister  whom  he  mentions  in  the  first  part  of  these 
memoirs  as  the  favourite  companion  of  his  childhood.  Their  friendship 
continued  a  blessing  to  both  in  every  circumstance  of  life.  With  her 
he  had  dU  that  could  be  done  for  his  consolation  by  sympathy,  by  the 
strong  charm  of  similarity  of  character,  and  the  stronger  charm  of  asso* 
ciation  with  scenes  of  youth  and  early  affection.'    *  But>  as  he  said,  for 
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real  grief  there  is  no  sudden  cure,  all  human  resoBrce  is  in  time  ftii^ 
occupation/ 

Now  the  word  *  human*  thus  printed,  is  the  only  hint  which 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  in  these  volumes  that  either  of  the 
authors  believe,  in  their  own  minds,  that  there  can  be  any  other 
than  human  resources ;  and  the  care  taken  to  put  it  in  italtc9> 
sliews,  in  Miss  Edge  worth,  a  desire  to  go  as  far  as  she  could  to- 
wards leading  us  into  a  belief,  that  her  father  had  divine  resources 
of  consolation :  we  must  confess,  however,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  word,  in  this  manner,  only  serves  to  confirm  our  original 
suspicions,  and  further,  a  little  to  disgust  us  at  the  appearance  of 
equivocation  which  it  bears. 

In  describing  the  equanimity  with  which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Edge- 
worth  sees  her  approaching  fate,  (vol.  ii.  p.  178,)  her  husband  at- 
tributes it  with  great  approbation  *  to  good  sense  forming  just 
estimates  of  every  object  which  lies  before  it  and  regulating  the 
temper  and  conduct ;'  but  not  a  word  about  religion  ;  good  siense, 
temper  and  conduct  is  all  in  all. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  386,  we  find,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  his  children, 
what  may  be  almost  considered  as  Mr.  Edgeworth's  profession  of 
faith,  and  account  of  his  ministry  in  this  particular  point. 
•  *  1  BOW  write  -in  my  seventy-second  year,  and  1  think  it  a  duty  owing 
to  my  children,  to  let  them  know  the  means  which  have  been  taken  to 
cultivate  their  understandings,  to  give  them  a  sense  ofreftgiony  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  unknown  cause  of  their  existence,  and  a  sincere  and 
i^T2i£iki?i\  submission  to  those  decrees  which  are  to  us,  in  our  present  state, 
inscrutable.  I  wish  to  prove  to  my  children  that  pains  have  been  taken 
to  give  them  moral  habits,  generous  sentiments,  kind  tempers^  and  easy 
manners.' 

Not  a  word  of  a  future  existence  ! — A  veneration  for  an  un- 
known cause !  a  submission  to  inscrutable  decrees ! — morality, 
generosity,  temper,  and  good  manners!  these  constitute  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  notion  of  religion — what  is  all  this  but  mere  pagan 
philosophy.  Nay,  it  falls  short  of  what  we  read  in  Plato  or 
Cicero.  Why  is  there  no  mention  of  piety,  of  gratitude  to  God, 
of  confidence  in  a  Saviour,  of  hopes  of  futurity,  to  be  found  in 
this  summary  of  the  religion  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  taught  his 
children  ? — The  omission  can  hardly  be  accidental,  for  he  descend* 
to  notice  temper  and  manners;  and  the  question  admits,  we  fear, 
but  of  one  answer. 

If  Mr.  Edgeworth  is  to  be  believed,  the  lesson  he  received  from 
his  own  mother  was  not  much  better  than  that  which  he  has  given 
to  bis  children ;  in  her  death-bed  admonition  to  her  son,  she  is  re- 
presented as  saying — *  If  there  be  a  state  of  just  retribution  in  an- 
other world,  I  must  be  happy,  for  I  have  suffered  during  the  greatest 
part  of  my  life^  and  I  know  that  I  did  not  deserve  it  by  my  thoughts 
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or  actions:' — vol.  i.  p.  103.  thus  very  illogically  and  very  im- 
piously asserting  her  own  right  to  happiness  if  there  be  a  just  re- 
tribution ;  and  thus  putting  as  a  doubtful  question  what  a  Chris- 
tian mother  in  such  circumstances  would  have  felt  and  inculcated 
as  an  eternal  truth.  But  we  have  seen  enough  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
way  of  telling  stories,  to  believe  that  the  hypothetical  form  of  thigi 
proposition  may  have  been  supplied  by  himself. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  we  find  ^  that  the  pleasure  attached  to  the 
mere  feeling  of  existence  is  sufficient  to  create  man's  attachment  to 
life.'  This  sentiment  seefns  to  us  to  be  consistent  only  with  a  be- 
lief that  we  shall  not  exist  after  this  life ;  but,  (whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  inference,)  it  is  most  remarkable  and  most  impor- 
tant to^his  subject,  that  in  developing  and  explaining  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  s  feelings  on  this  point,  M  iss  Edgeworth  does  not  drop  a 
-single  hint  as  to  the  probability  of  a  future  state  of  existence  ;  and 
hi  discussing,  very  much  at  large,  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
— its  gradual  improvement  even  to  the  last  moments  of  life,  and  the 
gratification  and  pleasure  which  such  a  continually  improving  state 
of  existence  gives, — not  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  continuance  of 
that  existence  and  of  that  improvement  beyond  death  has  escaped 
her  pen.  This  cannot  be  mere  accident — nothing  but  the  most 
studied  care  could  have  prevented  some  thoughts  of  futurity  intru- 
ding themselves  into  such  a  dissertation.  Nay,  the  case  is  still 
stronger — for  she  is  silent  on  this  point,  on  an  occasion  in  which^ 
if  she  or  her  father  believed  in  futurity,  she  could  hardly  in  fair 
reasoning  have  omitted  to  notice  it.     She  observes, 

*  That  old  men  continue  to  believe,  that  they  shall  live  to-morrow  as 
they  have  iivtjd  to-day,  and  though  increasing  infirmities,  or  the  deaths 
of  those  who  are  of  the  same  age,  warn  the  old  that  they  cannot  last 
beyond  a  certain  term;  yet  the  mere  irrational  habit  prevails  so  far 
as  to  counteract  much  of  that  apprehension  which  might  otherwise  em- 
bitter the  latter  years  of  life. 

*  These  things  my  father  pointed  out  to  us  as  some  of  the  beautiful 
provisions  which  have  been  made  in  our  nature  for  the  tranquillity  of 
age.' — vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

We  appeal  to  the  candour  of  our  readers,  whether  this  view 
of  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  consider  that  existence  ends 
with  this  world,  and  that  the  most  effective  consolation  of  the 
frail  creature  who  cannot  last  beyond  a  certain  term,  is  the  irra- 
tional habit  of  thinking  that  his  annihilation  is  not  quite  so  near  as 
other  people  see  it  to  be.  Here  agam  Miss  Edge  worth  is  far  be- 
hind the  pagan  philosophers  ;  for  they  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the 
hopes  of  an  immortal  life  among  *  the  most  beautiful  provisions 
which  have  been  made  in  our  nature  for  the  tranquillity  of  old  age.' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  passage  from  the  preface  to  the  secottd 
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edition  of  '  Practical  Education'  is  quoted  (vol.  ii.  p.  404,)  as  dis- 
avowing '  the  design  of  laying  down  a  system  of  education  founded 
on  morality  exclusive  of  religion ;'  and,  in  page  405,  is  repeated  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Rees,  in  answer  to  some  criticism  on  this  subject  in 
the  Encyclopedia,  in  which  Mr.  Edge  worth  says, 

*  That  he  is  convinced  that  relipous  obligation^ — observe  the  periphrasis — ) 
is  indispensably  necessary  inihe  education  of  all  descriptions  of  people 
in  every  part  of' the  world,  and  that  religion,  t«  the  large  sense  of  the  wordf 
is  the  only  bond  of  society,' 

Now  in  the  first  place,  we  presume  ih^t  religion  here  could,  at 
best,  only  mean  religion  according  to  the  definition  just  before 
given,  and  which  we  have  seen,  is  any  thing  but  Christianity ;  but 
for  fear  any  doubt  should  exist  upon  that  point,  the  words, '  large 
sense  of  the  word'  and  *  in  every  part  of  the  tmrld/  are  intro- 
duced to  place  Christianity  in  the  same  line  with  Judaism,  Mo- 
hammetanism,  Brahminism,  and  those  superstitions  which  6e^ 
grade  human  nature,  though  they  all  act  as  some  degree  of  restraint 
on  human  vices,  *  in  every  part  of  the  world/ 

And  even  if  he  had  given  the  word  religion  a  better  meaning, 
what  is  his  conclusion — that  it  is  necessary  to  salvation  ?  No ; 
that  it  leads  to  a  future  state  ?  No ;  but  that  it  is  the  only  bond  of 
society — a  mere  political  engine. 

Miss  Edgeworth  is  so  sore  upon  this  subject,  that  there  is  nothing, 
in  the  way  of  innuendo  and  inference  and  circumlocution,  omitted, 
to  give  what,  we  fear,  must  be  felt  to  be  a  false  colouring  to  it  j 
for  instance,  in  page  4  of  vol.  ii.  she  states — 

*  That  many  distinguished  members,  and  some  of  the  most  respected  dig- 
nitaries of  the  established  church,  honoured  Mr.  Edgeworth  with  thefr 
sisteem  and  private  friendship.  This  could  not  have  been  had  they 
believed  him  to  be  either  an  open  or  a  concealed  enemy  to  Christianity, 
or  had  they  conceived  it  to  be  his  design  to  lay  down  a  system  of  educa- 
tion founded  upon  morality,  exclusive  of  religion.' 

And  she  proceeds  to  instance  the  solemnity  with  which,  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, he  administered  an  oath,  and  his  receiving  the  confession  of 
a  papist  criminal,  when  party  bigotry  denied  admittance  to  the  Ca- 
tholic priest.  Now  instead  of  all  this  argumentation,  and  these  facts 
from  which  we  are  to  draw  such  favourable  inferences,  why  does  not 
Miss  Edgeworth  say  in  one  sentence,  ^  my  father  was  a  Christian^ 
and  he  brought  me  and  his  other  children  up  in  the  belief  of  a  fu^ 
ture  life  and  a  redeeming  Saviour!*  These  two  lines  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary  an  hundred  pages  of  shufiling. 

And  what  does  the  acquaintance  of  digmt^ries  of  the  church  prove, 
their  external  esteem,  and,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words, 
their  private  friendship? — ^nothing  to  this  point:  no  one  ever 
supposed,  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  so  notorious  and  offensive  an 
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;nfidel  as  to  deserve  to  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  society ;  tliere  was 
liojthing  in  liis  manners  or  conduct  in  society^  as  to  religion^  to  justify 
any  peculiar  observation  upon  him  ;  and  even  as  an  autligr^  his  fault 
is  that  of  omission ;  and^  indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  put  forward  as  the 
Bacon  of  education,  and  as  a  model  for  husbands  and  fathers,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  this  subject  with 
so  much  earnestness,  an  earnestness  which  we  confess  is  much 
increased  by  the  evasions '  and  equivocations  with  w}iich  we  see,  or 
fancy  we  see,  that  his  real  sentiments  are  disguised. 

What  proof  of  Christianity  is  the  decorous  administration  of  an 
oath?  It  may  be  a  proof  of  a  general  supposition  of  a  Supreme 
Peing.  It  may  be  a  proof  of  good  taste,  good  sense,  propriety  and 
obedience  to  tlie  laws;  but  nothing  more.  What  proof  is  the  chari- 
table attendance  on  a  Catholic  criminal  ? — of  a  kind  heart,  and  no- 
thing more ;  for  if  it  proved  any  thing  beyond  this,  it  would  prove 
that  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  a  papist,  and  believed  the  peculiar  super- 
stitions of  that  sect.  Miss  Edgeworth  must  have  been  hard  pushed 
for  evidence  when  she  has  recourse  to  such  as  this. 
But  she  collects  all  her  force  to  assure  us  that-^ 
f  No  man  could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the  consolatory 
fortifying  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  sustaining  the  mind  in 
adversity,  poverty,  and  age ;  no  man  knew  better  its  power  to  carry 
hope  and  peace  in  the  hour  of  death  to  the  penitent  criminal  *  •  *  • 
Nor  did  he  ever  weaken  in  any  heart,  in  which  it  ever  existed,  that 
which  he  considered  as  the  greatest  blessing  that  a  human  creature  can 
enjoy — firm  religious  faith  and  hope.' — vol,  ii.  p.  407. 

These  sentences,  if  they  stood  alone,  written  spontaneously,  and 
juntainted  by  all  the  shifts  and  equivocations  on  the  subject  which  we 
have  observed,  would  be  perhaps  considered  as  satisfactory ;  but 
we  have  been  put  on  our  guard,  and  must  look  at  them  mofe  nar- 

In  the  6r8t  place  we  observe  that  Mr.  Edgewprth,  when  defend 
ing  /Umself  on  this  very  charge,  says  nothing  like  this ;  h  b  never, 
>ve  believe,  distinguishes  the  Christian  religion,  from  ^  religiop  in 
jts  lar^e  seme,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;*  and  we  might,  there- 
fore, if  necessary  set  his  own  agamst  his  daughter's  evidence.  But 
it  is  not  necessary ;  she  does  not  say  a  syllable  about  his  own  per-- 
sonal  faith  in  this  doctrine ;  she  says  of  him  what  mi^ht  be  said  by 
any  deist  or  infidel,  that  the  worldly  effect  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  obvious  and  highly  advantageoiis  to  society  ;  she  dwells  upon  its 
human  effects,  which  every  man  sees  and  acknowledges^,  namely, 
its  power  of  sustaining  t\ie  mind  in  adversity  and  sorrow— its  sup- 
port to  the  condemned  criminal — its  consolation  to  those  wjip  ^'ely 
upon  it.  These  are  mere  fads,  which  every  one  sees,  and  wjiich 
Hume  or  Voltaire  could  not,  and  do  not  deny ;  but,  that  such  a 
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reliance  is  well  founded,  rational,  just — that  is  what  Hume  and 
Voltaire  would  deny,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  and  Miss  Edgeworth 
do  not  affirm.  To  see  and  acknowledge  the  effects  of  any  ^ing  in 
third  persons  is  one  thing ;  to  feel  the  effects  one's  self  is  another ; 
the  former  is  but  the  exertion  of  common  observation  and  common 
candour;  the  latter  is  an  internal  conscientious  conviction;  in  short, 
the  former  is  consistent  with  deism  or  paganism,  the  latter  is  the 
distinction  of  a  Christian. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought,  that  we  hare  invidiously  or  un- 
necessarily introduced  this  subject.  It  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  work  and  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  Life,  that  we 
could  not  pass  it  over  in  silence,  and  we  could  not  mention  it 
without  stating  our  impressions,  and  the  reasons  which  produced 
them.  We  should  have  not  imputed  it  as  blame  (though  we  should 
have  regretted  it  as  a  misfortune)  if  the  minds  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth  bad  been  so  constituted  as  not  to  be  able  to  believe  in  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity — belief  is  not  in  our  own  power ;  and 
if  they  were  not  Christians,  we  should  applaud  the  good  sense  and 
delicacy  with  which  in  their  former  works,  and  indeed  in  this,  they 
have  taken  care  not  to  give  any  offence  by  the  ostentatious  produc- 
tion of  infidel  opinions — but  when  we  see,  what  we  think,  a  design 
to  induce  us  to  believe  the  thing  which  is  not — to  represent  Mr. 
Edgeworth  as  a  Christian,  and  to  justify  as  Christian  doctrines  and 
practices  things  which  are  certainly  not  so — when  we  find  a  system 
of  education  rejecting  the  Christian  doctrines  from  its  schools,  and 
yet  are  told  that  the  author  of  that  system  is  a  Christian,  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  pull  off  the  mask,  under  which  Mr.  Edgeworth's  system 
and  principles  might  be  received  without  that  caution  and  suspi- 
cion to  which,  in  this  particular,  they  are  liable. 

If,  after  all,  we  have  been  mistaken  as  to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  reli- 
gion, it  is  the  fault  of  himself  and  his  daughter.  Three  words  would, 
as  we  have  already  said,  have  rendered  all  this  discussion  unneces- 
sary ;  three  words  may  yet  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and  if  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  in  her  next  work,  is  able  to  say,  with  confidence,  my  father 
was  a  Christian,  she  will  do  a  pious  office  to  his  memory,  and  no 
mcoosiderable  good  to  mankind ;  and  no  one  will  be  more  pleased 
than  ourselves  to  find  that  her  inaccurate  modes  of  expression  had 
confirmed  an  error  into  which  her  father's  own  avowals  had  ori- 
ginally led  us. 

We  have  now  done  our  painful  task;  and,  on  the  whole,  our 
greatest  objection  to  the  work  is,  that  it  must  lower  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  reputation,  and  not  raise  that  of  his  daughter.  There  is  much 
to  blanae,  and  little  to  praise  in  what  they,  with  a  mistaken  and  self- 
deceptive  partiality,  record  of  him — his  own  share  of  the  work  is 
silly,  trivial,  vain,  and  inaccurate;  hers,  by  its  own  pompous  claims 
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to  approbatiop/  fails  of  \i'hat  a  more  modest  exposition  wouI4 
have  obtained^  and  might  have  been  entitled  to.  Mr.  Edge  worth 
had  some  ingenuity^  great  liveliness,  great  activity,  a  large  share  of 
good  sense,  (particularly  when  he  wrote,)  of  good  nature,  and  of 
good  temper — be  was  a  prudent  and  just  landlord,  a  kind  husbanc^ 
(except  to  his  second  wife,)  an  affectionate  parent;  but  he  was  su- 
perficial ;  not  well  founded  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  yet  dab- 
bling in  all : — as  a  mechanic  he  shewed  no  originality,  but  some 
powers  of  application^ — as  a  public  man  he  was  hasty,  injudicious, 
mconsistent,  and  otiIt^  not  mischievous :  in  society  we  must,  not- 
withstanding Miss  Edgeworth's  dutiful  partiality,  venture  to  say 
that  he  was  as  disagreeable  as  loquacity,  egotism  and  a  little  tinge 
now  and  then  of  indelicacy  could  make  him ;  but  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  his  life  was,  as  far  as  we  have  heard  or  seen,  on  the 
whole,  more  useful,  more  respectable  than  the  representation  which 
is  here  given  of  it.  For  his  reputation  these  two  volumes  of  bio- 
graphy ought  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  mistaken  tribute  of  vanity 
and  filial  piety,  which  almost  justifies  the  superstition  of  our  Ger- 
man ancestors,  that  monuments  were  onerous  to  the  dead« 


Art.  XII. — 1 .  The  Church  in  Danger;  a  Statement  of  the  Caus'e^ 
and  of  the  probable  Means  of  averting  that  Danger.  At- 
tempted by  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  B.  D. 

52.  The  Basis  of  National  Welfare;  considered  in  Reference  chiefly 
to  the  Prosperity  of  Britain^  and  Safety  of  the  Church  of 
England.     By  the  Kev.  Richard  Yates. 

3.  Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  Monday  the  l6th  cf  March  1618,  on  propositi 
a  Grant  of  One  Million  for  providing  Additional  Places  ^* 
Public  Worship  in  England. 

4.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Churches  in  England,  to  which  is 
added  a  Sermon  on  the  Honours  of  God  in  Plages  of  Public 
Worship.  By  John  Brewster,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Egglescliffie  and 
Vicar  of  Greatham  in  the  County  of  Durham. 

5.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on 
-that  Part  of  the  Speech  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 


fent,  which  recommended  the  Attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
deficiency  ui  the  l^umber  of  Places  of 
ing  to  the  Established  Church.     By  James  Elmes,  Architect, 


deficiency  in  the  T^umber  of  Places  of  Public  Worship  helong- 
.Ag  to  the  Established  Church.     By  James  Elmes,  Architect, 
6.  Nezo  Churches,  considered  with  respect  to  the  Opportunities 
they  offer  for  the  Encouragement  of  Painting.    By  B.  R« 
Haydon. 
NEW  novel  of  American  manufacture  has  reached  us  from 
Boston ;  the  writer  assumes  the  character  of  an  English  wo- 
ld 4  man. 
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tnaiiy  and  lays  the  scene  of  her  fiction  in  the  vale  of  Keswick.  Fic- 
titious tales  are  good  for  something  when  they  convey  informa- 
tion conceiming  the  age  and  country  wherein  they  have  been 
>vritten:  and,  as  the  Troy  Book  throws  more  light  upon  the  agis 
of  Cdxton  than  of  king  rriara,  so  does  this  little  tale  represent, 
unwittingly,  the  state  of  'America  in  one  moist  important  4poiHt9 
wh^n  it  «peaks  of  England.  '  After  the  lapse  of  some  years/  it 
says,  *  in  which  a  parish  has  been  vacant,  and  when  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  the  songs  of  praise  hav'e  only  been  heard  at  long 
intiervals,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  revival  of  religious 
institutions  occasions  a  kind  of  jubilee  among  the  people/  Hence 
it  appears  that,  because  of  the  want  of  a  religious  establishment  in 
America,  when  a  minister  dies  years  sometimes  elapse  before  his 
place  can  be  supplied  !  And  this  is  confirmed  by  what  the  writcfr 
supposes  to  have  happened  at  Keswick,  in  a  passage  not  the  less 
amusing  for  its  attention  to  local  circumstances.  *  A  year  had  - 
passed  since  her  husband's  death,  and  yet  the  living  of  Keswick 
was  vacant.  During  this  time;  there  had  been  some  sabbaths  in 
which  divine  service  was  performed,  arid  the  good  Bi^ho[^'6f  Lan- 
daff  had  not  forgotten  th^  people  of  Keswick.  Two  young  gen- 
tlemen from  Carlisle  had  alsd  officiated  there/  '  :  }> 
^  *  Tn  tBe  United  States,*' says  Mr.  feristed,  there  is  no  national  church 
established,  no  lay-patronage,  no  system  of  tithes.  The  people  call 
and  support  their  minister;  few  churches  having  sufficient  funds  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  contribution  by  the  congregation.  The 
law  enforces  the  contract  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  and  Requires 
the  people  to  pay  the  stipulated  salary  so  long  as  the  clergy  tnan  performs 
his  parochial  duty  according  to  the  agreement  between  him  and  his 
parishioners.  The  general  government  has  no  power  to  interfere  with 
or  regulate  the  religion  of  the  Union ;  and  the  States  generally  have 
riot  legislated  farther  than  to  incorporate,  with  certain  restrictions,  such 
religious  bodies  as  have  applied  for  charters.  In  consequence  of  this 
ientire  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  state  governments,  full  one  third 
of  our  whole  population  are  destitute  of  all  religious  ordinances,  and  a 
inucb  greater  proportion  in  our  southern  and  western  districts.' 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  America;  and  the  consequences  are 
thus  described  by  the  same  able  and  meritorious  writer : 
*  The  late  President  Dwight  declared  in  1812,  that  there  were  three 
millions  of  souls  in  the  United  States  entirely  destitute  of  all  religi- 
ous ordinances  (ind  worship.  It  is  also  asserted  by  good  authority, 
that  in  the"  southern  and  western  states  societies  exist,  built  on  the 
model  of  Transalpine  Clubs  in  Italy,  and  the  atheistic  assemblies  of 
France  and  Germany  ;  and,  like  them,  incessantly  labouring  to  root  owi  . 
every  vestige  of  Christianity.  So  that  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  we 
are  in  danger  of  being  overrun  with  unbaptized  Infidels,  the  most  atro-( 
cioqs  and  remorseless  banditti  that  infest  and  desolate  human  society.' 
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A  society  has  been  formed  in  Connecticnt  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  remedy  this  evil.  It  appear§  by  the  statement  in  aii 
iEiddress  to  that  society,  that  five  millions  of  people  in  tlie  United 
States  are  destitute  of  competent  religious  instruction.' 

^  An  immediate  universal  vigorous  effort/  says  Mr.  Beecher, '  roust 
jbe  inade  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  nation.  It  is  indispen^ 
sably  necessary,  to  prevent  the  great  body  of  the  nation  from  sinking 
down  to  a  state  of  absolute  heathenism.  -  Let  the  tide  of.  population 
roll  on  for  seventy  years  as  it  has  done  for  the  seventy  that  arf 
past,  and  let  no  extraordinary  exertion  be  made  to  meet  the  vastly  in- 
creasing demand  for  ministers,  but  let  them  increase  only  in  the_slo>ir 
jproportion  that  they  have  done,  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  There 
will  be  within  the  United  States  seventy  million  souls,  and  sixty-four 
million  out  of  that  society  will  be  wholly  destitute  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. They  may  not  become  the  worshippers  of  idols;  but  there  is  a 
brutality  and  ignorance  and  profligacy  always  prevalent  where  the 
Qospel  does  not  enlighten  and  restrain,  as  decisively  ruinous  to  the  9oul 
^s  idolatry  itself.  If  knowledge  and  virtue  be  the  basis  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  our  foundations  will  soon  rest  upon  the  sand,  un- 
less a  more  effectual  and  all-pervading  system  of  religious  and  raonil 
instruction  can  be  provided.  The  right  of  suffrage  in  the  hands  of  an 
Ignorant  and  vicious  population,  such  as  will  always  exist  in  a  land 
where  the  Gospel  does  not  restrain  and  civilize,  will  be  a  sword  in  the 
hand  of  a  maniac,  to  make  desolate  around  him,  and  finally  to  destroy 
himself.  It  is  no  party  in  politics  that  can  save  this  nation  fro|n  poli- 
tical death,  by  political  wisdom  merely.*  ' 

The  American  legislators,  those  of  Old  America  at  least,  will 

!>robably  ere  long  consider  these  things  to  be  '  worth  a  fear :' — 
hey  will  otherwise  be  repaid,  and  with  large  interest,  by  our 
demoralizing  philosophism,  for  the  evils  which  their  political  lessons 
have  brought  upon  Europe.  The  old  Americans  will  lay  it  the 
more  to  heart,  because  the  first  and  chief  consideration  by  which 
their  forefathers  were  moved  to  establish  themselves  in  a  wild 
country,  was  the  belief  that  it  would  be  *  a  service  unto  the  church 
of  great  consequence  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  those  parts  of  the 
world.'t  But  if  the  general  government  continues  to  profess  a 
liberalf  indifference  whether  there  be  any  religion  in  the  country  or 
'  '  none, 

"  *  When  the  American  Conveotion  were  framing  their  constitution.  Dr.  Franklin  asked 
them  how  it  happened  that  while  *  groping  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  to  find  political  truth/ 
they  bad  not  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  lights  to  illuminate  their 
uuder8tandin|;s? — "  I  have  lived.  Sir,  (said  he)  a  long  time;  and  the  longer  I  live,  tlte 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  Goo  gavtms  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And 
if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  his  aid?  We  have  been  assured.  Sir,  in  the  sacred  writhigs,  that  "  ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it."  I  iGrroly  believe  this; 
and  I  also  believe,  that  without  his  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political 
building  nO  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our  Utile,  par- 
tial, local  interests,  our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a 
i..:.      ...  reproach 
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none,  the  Americans  will  find,  and  at  no  very  remote  time,  that  the 
want  of  au  adequate  provision  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  people, — that  is  to  say,  the  want  of  an  established  church, 
-—a  circumstance  of  which  their  short-sighted  admirers  have  boasted 
as  their  peculiar  happiness, — will  bring  upon  them  in  its  inevitable 
effects  worse  evils  than  have  ever  been  produced,  «ven  by  super- 
stition itself. 

Modem  colonies  are  always  in  a  more  immoral  state  than  their 
respective  mother-countries.  This  is  lamentably  exemplified  in 
Spanish  America,  and  in  the  Columbian  Islands ;  but  nowhere 
more  strikingly  than  by  the  Dutch,  wherever  they  have  established 
themselves  in  India,  in  Africa,  or  in  the  New  World.  In  their  native 
land  they  are  an  exemplary  people,  but  in  their  colonies  and  con  - 
quests  none  so  vicious,  so  brutal,  and  so  mercilessly  inhuman.  Two 
causes  tend  mainly  to  produce  this  degradation ;  the  existence  of 
slavery,  for  wherever  that  abomination  exists  it  is  in  its  moral 
effects  scarcely  less  injurious  to  the  oppressor  than  to  the  oppressed ; 
•^and  the  absence  of  religious  institutions.  The  backsettlers  of 
every  new  country,  receding  from  civilization  themselves  while  they 
prepare  the  way  for  it,  live  without  law  and  without  religion, — an 
assertion  which  the  history  of  every  continental  colony  supports. 
Even  in  the  Spanish  Indies  and  in  Brazil,  where  the  governmenta 
have  always  been  influenced  by  a  Catholic  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  adequately  for  the  spiri* 
tual  instruction  of  a  population  scattered  over  so  wide  a  surface  of 
wild  country  ;  and  if  this  is  impracticable  for  the  Romish  church, 
with  its  celibacy,  its  power,  its  admirable  organization,  its  great 
auxiliary  force  of  Regulars  under  the  most  despotic  discipline,  and 
the  zealous  aid  of  governments  which,  upon  that  point  at  least,  were 
beyond  all  doubt  conscientious, — how  much  less  is  it  to  be  effected 
by  protestant  churches  to  which  all  these  advantages  are  wanting  ! 

We  have  upon  former  occasions  adverted  to  the  service  which 
jthe  monastic  orders  formerly  rendered  in  aid  of  the  church  in  this 
country.  While  they  existed  the  church  had  in  itself  a  principle 
of  growth  which  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  cities,  the  general 
increase  of  population,  and  the  necessities  of  society.  It  would 
have  been  difiicult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  reform  them  upon, 
their  original  foundation,  because  so  much  audacious  and  blas- 
phemous imposture  was  connected  with  their  history.  But  it 
IS  on  many  accounts  to  be  regretted  that  the  revenues  of  these  or- 
ders, instead  of  being  so  scandalously  and  sacrilegiously  squandered, 

reproach  and  a  bye-word  down  to  future  ages."  He  then  moved  that  prayers  should 
be  performed  in  that  assembly  every  morning  before  they  proceeded  to  busjjpess. 
'*  The  Convention  except  three  or  four  persons  thought  prayen  unnecessary !  /"  Tnese 
words,  and  these  notes  of  admiration  were  written  bv  Francklin  himself. 
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had  not  been  applied  to  the  foundaiion  of  institutions,  «ttcb  as 
might  easily  have  been  devised,  retaining  all  that  was  good  in  the 
former  establishments,  without  any  of  the  alloy. 

From  the  time  of  the  abolishment  of  the  Regulars  the  ill  conse- 
quence of  having  diminished  the  number  of  religious  instructors 
has  been  felt.  It  was  more  glaringly  manifest  in  the  capital. 
Before  the  vote  for  building  fifty  churches  in  the  metropolis  was 
past,  in  Qlieen  Anne's  reign,  Burnet  says  that  there  were  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  about  two  htmdred  thousand  persons  more 
than  could  possibly  worship  God  in  the  existing  churches.  This 
had  been  partly  owing  to  the  Fire,  eighty-four  churches  within  the 
walls  out  of  ninety-seven  having  been  destroyed  in  that  tremendous 
visitation  :  but  many  had  been  rebuilt,  and  several  of  the  smaller 
parishes  had  been  united,  so  that  it  was  not  in  the  city  of  I^ondon 
Itself  that  the  want  was  felt,  so  much  as  in  Westminster  which  had 
then  joined  it,  and  in  the  suburbs  which  were  every  year  be- 
coming more  extensive.  In  1 696  Evelyn  complained  of  the  in- 
crease of  buildings  about  what  he  called  *  this  already  monstrous 
city,'  wherein,  he  says,  he  was  credibly  informed  that  one  year  with 
another,  about  eight  hundred  houses  were  erected.  St.  Martinis 
and  St.  Giles's  were  tlien  no  longer  in  the  fields,  but  Mary-le-bone 
was  still  a  village,  and  cattle  were  pastured  upon  the  site  of  New 
Bond  Street  and  Hanover  Square.  Of  the  proposed  fifty  churches 
only  eleven  were  built,  so  grievously  was  this  good  intent  frustrated 
in  the  performance.  But  if  the  necessity  of  such  an  augmentation 
was  acknowledged  then,  how  much  more  is  it  required  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  after  the  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which 
the  metropolis  has  been  doubled  in  extent  and  in  population  ! — 
If  even  then  there  were  parishes  which,  as  Captain  Graunt  said, 
'  were  grown  madly  disproportionate,*  what  should  be  said  in 
these  days  when  those  parishes  have  increased  twenty  fold  !  when 
it  appears  that,  in  the  metropolis,  there  are  seven  parishes  contain-^ 
ing  each  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  more  than  their 
respective  places  of  worship  can  contain^ — six  wherein  the  excess 
amounts  to  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand ;  two  in  which  it  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand,  and  one  parish,  that  of  Mary-le-bone,  which 
has  not  room  in  its  church  and  chapels  for  nine  thousand  out  of  a 
population  of  seventy-five  ! — Nor  is  this  deficiency  confined  to  the 
metropolis.  In  Liverpool,  out  of  94,000  inhabitants  only  21,000 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  churches ;  in  Manchester,  only  1 1,000 
out  of  seventy-nine.  In  the  diocese  of  Winchester  accommodation 
is  wanting  for  265,000  persons,  more  than  four-fifths  of  its  whole 
population ;  in  that  of  York  for  580,000 ;  in  that  of  Chester  for 
1,040,000.     Tlie  deficiency  is  greatest  in  growing  towns  and  cities, 
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the  very  places  where  reiigknis  instnictioti  b  more  pec|iKar}y  re- 
quired :  it  is  an  evil  which  has  arisen  with  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  keeps  pace  with  it.  Our  forefathers 
built  convents  and  cathedraU^-^^tbe  edifices  which  we  have  erected 
jure  manufactories  and  prisons^the  forpi^r  pfodticing  tenants  for  the 
latter. 

Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Yates  has  entered  into  a  full  inquiry^  and 
has  stated  with  great  fprpe  the  tremendous  result.  It  appears  from 
the  official  documents  which  he  has  collected  and  compared^  that 
within  the  small  circle  of  ten  miles  round  London^ '  no  less  thai^ 

illNE  HUNDRED   AND    SEVENTY-S^VEN  THOUSAND  SOuls  are 

shut  out  from  the  common  pastoral  offices  of  thp  National  Reli- 
gion !' — '  Shut  out,*  says  Mr.  Yates,  *  from  the  pfile  of  the  church, 
from  all  participation  in  its  benefits,  they  are  necessarily  driven 
to  join  the  ranks  of  injurious  opposition,  either  in  dissent  apd  sec- 
tarian enthusiam,  or  in  the  infinitely  more  dangerous  opposition  of 
infidelity,  atheism,  and  ignorant  depravity.'  Well  may  he  add  that 
f  such  a  mine  of  heathenism,  and  consequent  profligacy  and  danger, 
finder  the  very  meridian  (as  it  is  supposed)  of  Christian  illumination, 
ieind  accumulated  around  the  very  centre  apd  heart  of  British  pros^ 
perity,  liberty  and  civilization,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
terror  by  any  real  and  rational  friend  of  our  Established  Govern- 
inent  in  Church  and  State ;  and  is  surely  sufficient  to  siwaken  the 
anxious  attention  of  every  true  patriot,  every  enlightened  statesman^ 
every  sincere  advocate  of  sufTepng  bumanjty,  ancj  every  intelligent 
and  faithful  Christian.' 

Tlie  ecclesiastical,  p  well  as  the  civil  institutions  of  England^ 
were  originally  'accommodated  in  many  points  to  local  circum- 
stances which  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  Thus  when  bishoprics 
were  first  established  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  dioceses  had 
the  same  limits  as  the  respective  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  in 
which  they  were  founded.  In  like  manner,  the  limits  of  a  parish 
were  determined  by  those  of  the  manor,  or  estate,  of  the  person  who 
founded  the  church ;  and  thus,  not  upon  any  system,  nor  with,  any 
regard  either  to  the  extent  of  ground,  or  number  of  souls,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  accidental  extent  of  particular  properties,  the  pre- 
sent division  of  parishes  was  generally  fixed  before  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

Mr.  Yates  has  given  tables  and  calculations,  whereby  it  appears 
that  die  average  proportion  of  population  to  one  church,  is  640^ 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  inhabitants  are  not  crowded 
together  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Though 
parishes  certainly  were  not  determined  by  any  considerations  of 
this  kind,  it  is  sufficient  for  his  argument  that,  m  prospective  mea- 
sures for  removing  a  great  national  evil;  reference  must  be  bad  to 
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some*  such  scale  6f  fitness.  Assuming  it  as  a  fact,  that  viHsigeir 
have  generally  been  reduced  in  proportion  as  overgrown  townsr 
have  increased,  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  somewhat  larger  namerical 
average  may  be  considered  as  the  standard  at  and  before  the  Re- 
formation. But  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  into  his  account  die 
great  general  increase  of  population  which  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  since  that  time.  In  our  judgement,  the  average  parochial  po- 
pulation, must  have  been  considerably  less  three  centuries  ago  than 
it  is  now.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  number  of  religious  instructors 
was  far  greater  :  for  the  regulars,  the  auxiliary  force  of  the  Church, 
were  undoubtedly  more  numerous  than  the  secular  clei^y.  That 
they  interfered  with  the  parochial  clergy  in  many  respects,  and 
lessened  their  utility  by  diminishing  their  influence,  is  undeniable: 
but  so  long  as  they  existed,  there  was  no  lack  of  religious  instruc-^ 
tion,  such  as  it  was  ;  and  in  extensive  parishes,  and  thinly  peopled 
countries,  the  itinerant  friars  performed  those  duties  which  a  sta-^ 
tionary  minister  coiild  but  imperfectly  discharge. 

In  those  days  too,  the  task  of  the  clergy  was  comparatively  easy: 
half  the  work  was  done  for  them  by  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
the  effect  of  surrounding  circumstances.  Entirely  ignorant  as  the 
peasantry  and  populace  in  Catholic  countries  are  of  l^e  true  nature 
of  Christianity,  they  are  every  where  habituated  to  a  strict  and  re* 
gular  observance  of  its  forms :  and  although  they  are  precluded 
from  the  use  of  the  Bible,  they  are  nevertheless  made  familiar  with 
the  great  and  leading  facts  of  Gospel  history,  by  means  of  images 
and  pictures,  which  have  truly  been  called  the  books  of  the  igno- 
rant. It  was  as  natural  for  our  forefathers  to  respect  their  church 
as  to  love  their  country.  Its  symbols  were  always  and  every  where 
before  their  eyes.  In  infancy  they  played  with  the  rosary  while  at 
the  breast,  and  in  age  they  dropt  asleep  with  the  unfinished  bead- 
string  in  their  hands.  A  relic,  an  agrnis  Dei,  or  some  such  me- 
morial, was  worn  at  once  for  a  trinket  and  an  amulet.  In  case 
of  disease  they  applied  to  the  Saints  with  more  faith  than  to  the 
physicians,  certainly  wiQi  less  danger,  and  perhaps  with  more  suc- 
cess. A  fashionable  shrine  was  more  frequented  in  those  days, 
than  a  fashionable  watering-place  in  these;  and  any  medicinal  pro- 
perties which  a  spring  mi^t  possess  were  ascribed  to  the  celestial 
patron  who  was  invoked  there,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  en- 
dued the  waters  with  their  healing  virtue.  Some  reference  to  the 
usages  of  religion  was  made  in  almost  all  the  ordinary  business  of 
life ;  the  time  of  day  was  familiarly  denoted  by  the  names  of  the 
canonical  hours ;  the  quarterly  pay-days  by  the  festivals  which 
occurred  at  those  seasons.  The  regular  recurrence  of  fast-days 
made  it  necessary  that  every  housewife  should  order  her  table  with 
regard  to  appointed  observances :  but  the  Romish  Church  was  too 
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wise  in  its  generation  not  to  perceive  how  impolitic  it  would  be 
if  diese  observances  related  to  privations  alone ;  it  bad,  therefore, 
its  feasts  and  merry-makings  also  ;  and  the  greater  holydays  were 
distinguished  by  some  junket  for  the  table,  or  sport  for  the  day, 
some  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  war  which  the  Furitans  declared 
against  them,  continue,  generally  or  locally,  to  keep  then*  ground* 
In  many  provinces  the  village  tmke  still  evinces  by  its  name,  that 
the  annual  season  for  revelry  and  joy  was  connected  with  the  fes- 
tival of  the  patron  Saint ;  and  perhaps,  though  such  assemblages 
are  seldom  or  never  altogether  innocent,  the  kind  of  religti»us  sanc- 
tion under  which  they  were  held,  imposed  upon  them  some  re- 
strictions of  decorum,  and  rendered  them  less  injurious  to  good 
morals  than  they  have  been  since  they  were  wholly  secularized. 
Every  thing,  indeed,  in  those  ages,  tended  to  impress  upon  the 
people,  a  feeling  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  Church 
Establishment.  The  clergy  were  then  ostensibly  as  well  as  actually 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  A  sense  of  stability  and  of 
protection  was  felt  by  those  who  resided  upon  their  estates.  They 
were  the  best  landlords,  and  in  times  of  civil  war,  their  tenants 
were  seldom  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  danger,  like  those  of 
the  turbulent  barons.  Feelings  of  kindness  and  good  will  toward 
the  members  of  this  great  and  powerful  body  were  equally  expe- 
rienced by  those  who  bestowed  their  bounty  upon  the  mendicant 
brother,  believing  that  whatever  was  thus  given  would  be  carried 
to  account  in  their  stock  of  good  works,  and  by  those  who  received 
a  portion  of  alms  at  the  convent  gate,  or  partook  within  of  its  libe^ 
rai  hospitality. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  insidiously  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  the  old  Catholic  establishment;  nor  of  overlooking,  or  un- 
fairly keeping  out  of  sight,  the  superstitions  and  frauds  and  im- 
moralities which  were  connected  with  it.  Our  opinions  upon  that 
subject  have  been  too  often  and.  too  explicitly  declared,  for  any 
such  misconception  of  our  meaning  to  be  possible.  The  observa- 
tion of  every  intelligent  person  who  has  travelled  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, may  safely  be  appealed  to  in  proof  that  we  have  not  exagge- 
rated the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  popular  mind  by  the 
forms  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  general  tone 
of  morals  among  the  vulgar  may  be  in  some  main  points  far  below 
what  it  is  among  the  English  populace,  and  in  others  not  above  it; 
but  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  are  not  abandoned  to  a  state  of  utter 
irreligion.  They  may  have  their  jest  against  the  priest,  and  their 
tale  or  their  proverb  against  the  friar;  but  this  levity  leaves  no 
leaven  of  infidelity  behind,  it  passes  as  it  comes,  and  the  principle 
of  faith  remains  unaffected.  Great  evil  unquestionably  arises  from 
the  confidence  with  which  they  look  to  the  church  as  a  sanctuary 
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from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  to  the  confessional  as  a  place 
Inhere  a  long  score  of  sin  may  be  wiped  off;  still  there  exists  a 
deep  and  rooted  reverence  for  religious  things.  The  spirit  is  kept 
alive  by  habitual  attention  to  the  forms.  At  whatever  hour  you 
enter  a  Catholic  place  of  worship^  some  persons  will  be  found,  at 
one  or  other  of  its  altars,  on  their  knees,  abstracted  in  solitary  de* 
votion,  whether  the  church  be  full,  or  crowded  with  spectators. 
At  the  hour  of  vespers  you  hear  the  evening  hymn  from  every  house 
in  a  village  ;  and  in  the  streets  of  a  busy  and  a  populous  town,  at 
the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell,  the  passengers  uncover  their  heads^ 
and  halt,  or  utter  a  prayer  as  they  pass  on.  And  who  knows  how 
many  holy  thoughts  and  healing  influences  may  at  such  times  have 
entered  the  heart !  how  often  a  check  may  have  been  given  to 
temptation ;  how  often  wretchedness  may  have  received  consols^ 
tion ;  and  weakness  and  frailty  may  have  been  admonished  where 
to  look  for  and  to  find  support !  Comparing  the  state  of  mind  which 
is  thus  produced  with  that  of  our  own  town  populace,  if  the  popu- 
lace alone  were  considered,  we  might  almost  wish  that  they  had 
still  been  ^  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn/ 

'  Looking  back,  therefore,  upon  England,  as  it  was  before  the 
Reformation,  we  find  that  the  population  did  not,  in  aU  probability, 
reach  to  a  fourth  part  of  its  present  amount ;  that  the  number  of 
religious  instructors  was  at  least  twofold  of  what  it  now  is  (though 
the  methodist  ministers,  and  the  dissenting  clergy  of  every  denomi- 
nation be  taken  into  the  account),  and  that  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, by  means  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  was  interwoven  with 
the  whole  business  of  life.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  not 
migratory  at  that  timie.  A  peasant,  perhaps,  scarcely  ever  went 
thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  he  was  born,  unless  he  were  called 
away  upon  military  service.  There  were  then  no  overgrown  cities, 
and  the  few  manufactures  which  existed  were  carried  on  upon  a 
small  scale,  and  in  a  manner  which  was  neither  incompatible  with 
private  comfort,  nor  with  public  peace  and  safety. 

But  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  merely  agri- 
cultural, and  where  the  parochial  population  continues  nearly  at  its 
old  standard,  die  influence  of  the  clergyman  over  his  parishioners, 
for  many  reasons,  never  can  be  what  it  was  in  former  times,  unless 
there  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  zeal  on  his  part.  Formerly  the 
routine  and  mechanism  of  the  church  did  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  for  him :  he  must  now  do  every  thing  for  himself.  The 
Romanists,  persuading  themselves  that  their  church  service  is  an 
actual  sacrifice,  are  persuaded  also  that  the  value  of  that  sacrifice 
can,  in  no  degree,  be  diminished  by  tlie  incapacity  or  unworthiness 
of  the  minister  by  whom  it  is  performed  :  whoever,  therefore,  may 
ofliciate,  the  Romanist  has  the  same  satisfaction  in  attending  mass, 
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and  partakes  equally  of  the  imaginary  propitiation.  With  us,  atk 
the  contrary,  the  effect  of  an  admirable  liturgy  may  be  dismally 
impaired*  by  a  cold  or  careless  delivery;  and  pulpit  discourses 
may  be  of  such  narcotic  potency  that  no  attention,  however  vigi- 
lant, can  resist  their  operation.  We  have  retained  but  few  festivals 
which  have  any  direct  relation  with  the  Church,  and  those  only 
locally.  Nevertheless  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
Chuich  has  still  a  strong  hereditary  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  increase  of  population  has  not  excluded  the  p^a- 
aantry  from  a  due  attendance  at  divine  service.  They  are  familiar 
from  their  childhood  with  the  sound  of  the.  church  bell,  in  all  its 
varied  imports  of  joy  and  sorrow  :  the  i^ight  of  the  font  and  the 
altar  brings  with  it  to  them  hallowed  and  tender  recollections^ 
and  their  family  graves  are  in  the  green  and  quiet  church-yard, 
where  they  themselves  know  that  they  shall  one  day  find  room  as 
well  as  rest.  It  happens  not  unfrequentiy  that  ai  peasant  on  his  death- 
bed gives  directions  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  his  grave  shall 
be  digged,  and  names  the  friends  and  kinsmen  by  whose  hands  it  is 
his  desire  that  his  coffin  may  be  let  down;  and  this  with  a  com- 
posure equally  remote  from  the  insensibility  which  philosopbism 
affects,  and  from  the  delirious  raptures  which  enlhusiasm  inspires. 
Tlie  difference  between  the  church-yards  of  remote  villages  and 
those  of  a  crowded  tow^i,  might  of  itself  lead  a  thoughtful  observer 
to  reflect  upon  the  wide  difference  between  the  parochial  duties^ 
and  possible  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  th^  agricultural  and  manu^ 
facturing  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  village  churcb-yard,  with  it9 . 
Jittle  grassy  mounds, 

■ '  "  *  transversely  lying  side  by  side,' 

From  east  to  west,' 

has  a  character  of  quietness  and  sanctity,  which  makes  us  feel  how 
appropriately  such  an  enclosure  is  called  by  the  Germans  God^s 
ground.  Compare  it  with  the  inhuman  cemeteries  of  a  great  city, 
where  the  probe  must  be  inserted  before  a  grave  can  be  opened  ; 
where  iron  coffins  or  cages+  are  used  as  securities  against  the 

corpse 

•  Speaking  of  the  present  Itectors  of  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  and  St.  James's, 
Mr.  Yates  says  '  the;)r  are  articulate,  impressive  and  audible  readers  and  preacSiers. 
Tlie  two  Churches  built  to  the  full  extent  of  the  human  voice,  and  a  few  years  since, 
•while  served  by  incumbents  that  could  not  be  heard,  almost  constantly  empty,  are  now 
both  of.  them  attended  by  crowded  congregatkms.  The  appointments  of  these  two 
Bectors  to  the  situations  for  which  they  have  proved  themselves  so  appropriately  qua* 
lified,  have  more  augmented  the  number  of  adherents,  and  more  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  Church  of  England,  than  all  the  controversial  defences  of  its  doctrines, 
or  all  the  legisUtive  enforcements  of  its  discipline,  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
half  century.' 

t  We  noticed^  on  a  former  occasion,  (vol.  xxi.  p.  380.)  the  curious  legal  question 
(coucernuig  the  iron  coffins,  which  was  then  pendent  in  the  Courts.    The  iron  cage, 
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corpse  stealers;  and  where  the  bones  of  those  who  have  beefi 
allowed  to  moulder  in  the  earthy  are  made  an  article  of  trade,  to  be 
ground  and  pulverized  for  manure.  Alas,  the  same  causes  whicb 
have  occasioned  this  huddling  together  of  the  dead  in  a  manner  so 
offensive  to  the  feelings,  so  repugnant  to  that  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  poor  relics  of  mortality,  have  induced  consequences  far  more 
injurious  to  the  living  inhabitants,  than  the  indecency  to  which 
they  are  exposed  when  they  have  departed !  At  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  late  reign,  the  parishes  immediately  surrounding  Lou-* 
don  were  villages,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  opulent  inhabitants 
indeed  than  were  to  be.  found  in  other  villages,  but  with  a  popiila'- 
tion  of  one,  two  or  three  hundred  souls,  all  of  whom  could  be 
accommodated  in  their  parish  church,  and  all  personally  known  to 
the  parochial  minister,  living  under  his  eye,  and  benefited  by  his 
notice. and  his  instruction.  In  the  course  of  that  long  reign,  (three- 
score years  which  have  produced  more  momentous  changes  in  society 
than  ever  before  occurred  during  ah  equal  length  of  time,)  these 
parishes  have  increased  in  population  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  in  one  instance  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
souls;  and  no  alterations  having  been  made  in  their  religious  esF- 
tablishments,  ^  many  of  the  civil  advantages  and  moral  restraints, 
(says  Mr.  Yates),  and  almost  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefits  of  the 
Established  Church  are  necessarily  annihilated.  .An  immense  nu- 
merical majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  excluded  from  all  instructive 
participation  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  their  parish  church.  The 
<lue  discharge  of  the  salutary  duties  of  a  resident  parochial  minister 
is  become  absolutely  impossible.  The  advantage  which  individual 
knowledge  and  notice  give  to  instruction,  and  the  preventive  effect 
which  that  knowledge  and  notice  have  upon  the  vices  of  the  lowei^ 
■classes,  are  absolutely  and  wholly  lost.'   j 

'  Mr.  Yates  seems  to  think  that  it  had  been  the  practice  before 
the  'Reformation  to  divide  parishes  and  build  places  of  worship 
according  to  the  increase  of  inhabitants.  It  is  certain,  however,  thaft 
there  was  no  public  provision  for  this;  nor  could  there  be  at  the 
period  in  which  Christianity  was  introduced  among  us.  The  cathe^ 
drals  and  larger  monasteries  were  mostly  founded  and  endowed  by 
royal  personages,  either  from  an  impulse  of  piety,  or  as  an  atone- 

or  frame,  is  a  Scotch  invention,  which  we  have  lately  seen  at  Glasgow,  where  it  has 
been  in  use  between  two  and  three  years.  .  A  frame  work  of  ifon  rods  h  fixed  in  the 
grave^  the  rods  being  as  long  as  the  grave  is  deep ;  withiu  this  frame  tht  c6ifin  is  let 
down  and  buried,  an  iron  cover  is  then  placed  over  the  grare,  and  fitted  on  the  top 
of  the  rods,  and  securely  locked.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  when  no  farther 
precaution  is  needful,  the  cover  is  unlocked,  and  the  fr8m6  drawn  out.  The  price 
paid  fof  this  apparatus  is  a  shilling  per  day.  This  invention  is  not  liaEbie  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  iron  cofiin5,  and  if  it  has  not  already  reached  Loudoii,  the  updflrtftkers 
may  thank  us  for  an  useful  hint. 
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neot  lor  zdsof  injustice  tod  blood.  P(>wetful  mea  were  laught 
diat  in  lilts  mafvner  they  might  redeem  the  penance  wliich  they 
iuul  incuri^.  In  the  laws  of  Edgar  it  is  said,  ^  he  that  h«s  ability 
«iay  raise  a  church  to  the  praise  of  God ;  and  if  he  has  where-^ 
withar),  let  him  give  land  to  it,  and  allow  ten  youog  men,  so  that 
diej  may  serve  »  it,  and  minister  the  daily  service.'  In  like  msm^^ 
aer  it  was  an  act  of  atonement  to  repair  a  chorch.  Motives  of 
-ambkioa,  as  well  as  of  piety  and  repentance,  induced  men  also  to 
erect  places  ot  worsiiip.  It  was  a  law,  or  custom,  that  *  if  a 
chmi  dirited  so  tliat  he  had  five  hides  of  his  own  land,  a  church, 
a  kitchen,  a  gate,  a  bell-house,  a  seat,  and  several  offices  in  the 
•king'a  hall,  then  was  he  thenceforth  the  Thane's  right-worthy :' 
and  from  diis  usage,  says  Stavely,  '  we  may  observe  that  there  is 
scarce  any  village,  town,  or  hamlet,  but  it  still  retains,  Or  anciently 
iiad,  some  church  or  chapel,  there  built  by  some  chief  proprietor 
in  that  place  or  circuit.' 

Thus  it  was  that  those  edifices  were  originally  founded,  so  many 
of  which  still  remain  as  the  great  ornaments  of  the  country,  and 
which  were  so  distinguidied  for  their  beauty,  that  in  the  old  verse 
"^y  are  enumerated  among  the  thii^s  for  which  £nglaud  waa 
jemarkabie. 

AngUof  fmmSffotts,  ponSf  eccksiayfxminaj  lana. 
Provi^on  for  dividing  parishes  was  not  made  when  the  churches 
were  first  built,  and  the  pari^es  originally  constituted,  because  the 
future  evil  was  not  foreseen,  nor  ware  there  in  that  stage  of  society 
any  indications  whereby  it  might  be  apprehended.  Few  genera- 
tions escaped  some  scourge,  either  of  war  or  of  pestilence,  by  which 
the  country  was  thinned  from  time  to  time :  considering  the  fre- 
qti^ncy  of  these  visitations,  the  violence  with  which  the  plague  and 
the  sweating  sickness  used  to  rage,  and  the  desperate  desolation 
with  which  our  civil  wars  were  carried  on,  it  may  reasonably  be 
ipferred  that  the  population  of  England  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII, 
Ktrfe,  if  at  all,  exceeded  what  it  was  at  the  Conquest.  The  few 
towns  which  increased  iti  size,  increased  slowly ;  and  old  towns  are 
always  well  provided  with  churches,  because  no  small  part  of  the 
wealth  which  in  those  ages  was  acquired  by  trade  was  thus  meri- 
toriously bestowed. 

Wheji>  therefore,  the  Church  of  England  was  established  upon 
its  present  foundation,  and  fi:om  that  time  till  the  Radical.  Church 
Reformers  succeeded  for  awhile  in  their  design  of  overthrowing  it, 
the  evil  was  not  that  there  was  any  want  of  places  of  worship,  nor 
,that  parishes  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  whether  town  or  country, 
had  become  too  populous  for  the  care  of  a  resident  minister.  If 
It  had  been  so,  the  same  conscientious  solicitude  for  the  religious 
instruction  gf  his  subjecta,  which  James  I.  displayed  towards  his 
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titithe  Idndy  woirld  Cfn^ubtedfy  have  manifested  itself  in  Eitglitnd 
ftlso^  This-  monafrch  h^  been  hsttdiy  deaK  with  by  posterity ;  hid 
(trrots  have  been  exaggeraled,  his  weaknesses  represented  ascrimes^ 
bis  motived  msd^tfied,  and  justice  has  rarely  been*  rendered  eithef 
to  \rts  disposition  or  his  talents.  WeH  might  Sk  Benjatnin  Rudyer 
describe  it  as  *  a  glorious  at*d  reli^us  wOrk/  and  relate  it  *  to  hi« 
unspeakable  honour/ that  *  widiin  the  space  of  one  year  he  caused 
to  be  planted  churches  throtigh  all  Scotland^  the  Highland}  and'  th(^ 
Borders^  worth  £30  ft  year  apieee,  with  a  house  and  some  glebe 
belonging  to  them ;  which  <£30  a  year,  considering  ttte  cheapness 
c^  the  country,  and  the  modest  fashion  of  ministers  living  tiiere,  iii 
worth  double  as  muck  as  any  where  within  an  hundred  miles  of 
London/ — *  And  in  Ireland  he/  says  Dr.  Ryou,  *  oi  his  princely 
bounty  and  Christian  devotion^  hath  of  his  own  given  well  nigh  three 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  principal  good  land  to  the  reverend 
bishops,  dignitaries  and  parish  churches  of  the  nordi  of  that  king*- 
dom/  The  evil  in  England  wa9  that  qualified  clergymen  could 
not  be  found  for  the  churches,  aiid>  the  chief  cause  of  this  was  that 
the  church  had  been  grievoi^ly  and  scandalously  impoverished  by 
the  transfer  of  impropriations  from  the  regular  into  lay  hands. 
Motives  of  poKcy  prevented  Elizabeth  from  remedying  this  great 
evil ;  and  James,  w  ho  expressed  his  desire  of  applying  some  re- 
medy, found  it  impossible  to  effect  his  intentions*  The  lapse  of 
time  had  then  established  a  legitimate  right  of  possession,  which  it 
would  have  been  uigust  as  well  as  dangerous  to  disturb. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  reign  a  memonible 
scheme  was  formed  for  purchasing  impropriations  by  means  of  a 
fund  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  applying  them  to  the 
maintenance  of  tbe  clergy.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
intention  of  those  persons  who  first  devised  this  scheme,  and  pro-' 
moted  it^  was  good  ;  but  ^od  intentions  may  sometimes  be  per^ 
verted  to  the  most  seditious  and  mischievous  purposes,  and  so  it 
soon  proved  with  this  feoffment,  as  it  was  called.  The  feoffees  per- 
ceiving the  power  which  they  had  got  into  their  hands,  employed 
it  as  a  great  engine  for  overthrowing  that  church,  which  it  was 
Aen  the  fixed  determination  of  the  puritans  to  desVoy.  When 
they  purchased  the  lay-tythes  of  a  parish,  instead  of  reannexing 
them  to  the  cure  from  which  they  had  been  severed,  according:  to 
the  direct  and  plain  object  which  they  professed  ;  they  founded 
lectures  for  puritanical  preadiers, — *  persons  disaffected  fo  the 
discipline,  if  not  to  the  doctrine,  of  the  Church  of  England  /  and  no 
small  part  of  the  funds  which  diey  thus  obtained,  and  held  at  their 
own  unrestricted  disposal,  was  *  given  to  schoolmasters'  to  season 
youth  ab  ovo  for  their  party  :  and  to  young  students  in  the  uniyer* 
sities,  to  purchase  them  and  their  judgments  to  their  side,  against 
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their  coraiiig  abroad  into  the  church.'  Tlie  danger  tobe  apfn-e- 
hended  from  such  a  self-constituted  power  was  discovered  in  time. 
It  was  perceived,  as  Kennet  has  well  stated,  that  *  by  degrees  the 
rectories  and  tythes,  before  more  safely  dispersed  into  several 
hands,  would  have  been  at  last  united  in  this  one  civil  body,  with- 
out any  restitution  of  the  right  to  spiritual  persons;'  and  that 
*  their  disposing  the  profits  in  arbitrary  pensions  to  what  persons, 
in  what  places,  and  for  what  time  they  pleased,  would  soon  have 
brought  the  inferior  clergy  to  such  a  great  dependance  on  them  as 
would  at  last  outweigh  any  other  interest,  even  that  of  the  king, 
and  the  bishops,  and  all  other  patrons.'  Laud,  therefore,  properly 
tvrote  down  among  the  *  things  which  he  projected  to  do  if  God 
should  bless  him  in  them,'  his  intention  *  to  overthrow  the  feoflF- 
ment,  dangerous  both  to  Church  and  State,  going  under  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  buying  in  impropriations.'  He  succeeded  in  this 
by  means  as  strictly  constitutional  and  legal,  as  the  end  was  justi- 
fiable ;  and  one  of  the  charges  against  him  upon  his  infamous  trial 
was,  that  he  had  *  wilfully  and  maliciously  caused  this  feoffment  to 
be  overthrown,  contrary  to  law, — whereby  that  pious  work  was 
suppressed  and  trodden  down,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God  and 
scandal  of  religion.'  If  any  thing  were  necessary  to  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  Laud's  conduct  in  this  respect — it  would  be  that  he  was 
thus  accused  for  it  by  the  blood-thirsty  faction  who  murdered  him 
under  a  mockery  of  law. 

The  earliest  intimation  which  has  occurred  to  us  in  our  readings 
that  there  was  a  want  of  churches  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  for 
that  reason  the  lower  classes  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  is  in  a  tract  entitled  England's  Wants,  printed,  we 
believe,  for  the  first  time,  in  1685.  It  is  there  proposed  *  that 
(as  in  the  reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas,  and  as  in  the  royal 
chapel  of  the  King  of  England,  which  should.be  a  pattern  to  all 
other  English  churches)  every  Sunday  morning  early,  and  other 
festivals,  there  may  be  in  all  parish  churches,  (but  more  especially 
in  Loudon)  divine  service,  and  plain  sermons,  only  for  servants^ 
apprentices,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  who  have  most  nted  of 
all  to  be  instructed,  and  yet  now,  for  want  of  room,  or  leave, 
seldom  come  to  church  at  all,  or  to  very  little  purpose,  the  ordi- 
nary eleven  o'clock  sermons  being  usually  made  and  intended  for 
the  best  and  most  knowing  persons  of  the  parish^  who  have  the 
least  need  of  instruction.'  Here  the  evil  is  only  mentioned  inci- 
dentally ;  but  from  that  time  it  rapidly  increased.  And  in  the 
reigns  of  >Yilliam  and  Mary,  and  Anne,  a  great  war  expenditure 
bringing  with  it  a  quick  circulation  of  money,  and  acting  as  a  ge- 
neral excitement  to  industry  and  adventure,  a  rapid  increase  of  city 
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population  followed  as  the  natural  consequence  :*  and  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  people  in  those  places  which  "were  most  affected, 
was  brought  before  the  legislature  by  petitions  from  those  parishes 
in  London  and  Westminster  which  were  then  extending  their 
streets  into  the  fields,  and  from  places  the  prosperity  of  which  was 
directly  connected  with  our  maritime  power,  such  as  Deptford, 
Greenwich,  and  Gravesend.  The  convocation  then  spake  of  tlie 
extreme  want  of  churches  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  In  the 
papers  which  were  laid  before  Parliament  upon  this  subject,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  four  parishes  of  Newington,  I>an9beth, 
Pancras,  and  Marylebone,  all  at  present  of  an  enormous  popula- 
tion, are  not  mentioned ;  that  the  average  number  of  persons  in  a 
family  is  computed  at  six,  but  seven  are  allowed  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  ten  in  St.  James's  and  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields;  and  that  reckoning  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  specified  parishes  over  and  above  those  whom  the  existing 
churches  could  contain  at  342,(XX),  a  deduction  of  101,500  was 
made  from  that  number,  as  being  French  Protestants  and  Dis- 
senters, for  whom,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to  provide.  The 
French  Protestants  have  melted  down  into  the  general  mass.  But 
including  the  sects  which  have  sprung  up  since  that  time,  and  the 
Methodists  also,  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  separatists 
has  rather  diminished  than  increased. 

The  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was  only  carried  partially  into  effect. 
Of  the  fifty  churches  which  it  proposed  only  eleven  (as  we  have 
said)  were  erected.  Since  that  reign  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  has  doubled ;  and  that  of  the  circle  about  London  has 
probably  decupled  its  inhabitants ;  but  no  additional  churches 
were  built,  neither  were  any  means  provided  for  imparting  religious 

•  •  *  Pur  affain,'  says  Burnet,  '  were  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  the  coin  (1696) 
in  so  good  a  condition,  that  we  felt  ourselves  grow  richer  by  the  war.'  (Vol.  ITI.  p. 
230,  last  8vo.  edition.)  A  passage  from  this  valuable  author  respecting  the  state  of 
things  in  the  midst  of  Marlborough's  glorious  career  may  be  read  with  advantage  as  well 
as  interest,  from  the  resemblance  to  what  we  ourselves  have  witnessed.-—*  The  credit 
uf  the  nation  was  never  raised  so  high  in  any  age,  nor  so  sacredly  maintained ;  the 
treasury  was  as  exact  and  as  regular  ni  all  payments  as  any  private  hanker  could  be. 
It  is  true  a  great  deal  of  money  went  out  of  the  kingdom  in  specie :  that  which  main- 
tained  the  war  in  Spain  was  to  be  sent  thither  in  that  manner,  the  way  by  bills  of  ex- 
change not  being  yet  opened.  Our  trade  with  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  which 
formerly  brought  us  great  returns  of  money,  was  now  stopped  ;  by  this  means  there 
grew  to  be  a  sensible  want  of  money,  over*^  the  nation:  this  was  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  by  the  currency  of  Exchequer  bills  and  bank  notes  :  and  this  lay  so  obvious 
to  the  disaffected  party,  that  they  were  often  attempting  to  blast,  at  least  to  disparage 
this  paper  credit ;  but  it  was  still  kept  up.  It  bred  a  just  indignation  in  all  who  had 
a  true  love  to  their  country,  to  see  some  using  all  possible  methods  to  shake  the  admi- 
nistration, which,  notwithstanding  tlie  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad,  was  much  the 
best  that  had  been  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and  was  certainly  not  onl;^  easy  to  the 
subjects  in  ceneral,  but  gentle  even  towards  those  who  were  endeavouring  toundec- 
fuine  it.' — Vol.  iv.  153. 
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jnsUuction  to  tbe  mulujUijcLes  who  were  xio^  s^cpMsily  excluded  from 
public  worship.  This  enormous  evif  would  not  have  remi^iped 
so  long  withoujt  socne  attempt  to  femove  it,  had  not  tb^  clergy 
suffered  their  .old  ri^bt  of  nieeting  ip  coi>yocat|Qn  tp  fall  intp 
disuse.  Men  of  business  at  last  l^^gap  to  perceive  tbe  ppportu-r 
nity  which  was  afforded  t\iem  by  the  legislature's  neglec( ;  and  pri- 
vate chapels  in  and  about  tbe  m.etfopolis  Wjere  built  as  good  spe-r 
culations,  which  vi^ould  return  a  larger  interest  than  cpiild  b^ 
obtained  by  buildings  of  any  other  kind.  T\}h  interest  being  derived 
wholly  froip  the  pew-rent3,  of  course  noi]e  but  those  who  cptild 
alford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  seats  could  find  admittance ;  an4 
the  sole  benefit  was  piat  a  certain  number  of  tbe  wealtby  vver^ 
thus  accommodated  when  th^re  was  no  rpqm  ip  tbeir  respective 
churches.  But  the  ministers  whp  pfijcia^ed  had  po  other  relatioii 
with  their  hearers  th^n  tha(  of  merely  going  through  tbe  ^ervjce 
pf  the  cbapel, — tbey  b^d  no  parochia(  connection  witb  tbem>  qp|' 
were  tbey  a|lowed  by  tbe  la>v  to  perform  any  of  tbe  p^stor^l  office^ 
In  faqt,  they  were  merely  the  hired  servants  of  the  owner  of  |he 
building,  and  thjs  obvious  tendency  of  such  a  systena  was  to  bfing 
the  £8tabhsbment  in^o  disrepute. 

Tb^  diseg^^ed  gfovyth  of  pxirishes  frustrated  tbe  pol^tjca)  as  weH 
as  ^be  religious  purposes  of  our  old  parochial  system,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  consider  apart  things  whicb  are,  strictly  speaking^ 
inseparable.  Every  parish  being  in  itself  a  little  cppamonv^ealth, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  before  pianufactures  were  introduc^dj 
or  where  they  do  not  exist,  ^  parish,  where  the  piinister  s^nd  tbe 
parocbial  oflficer^  did  their  duty  with  activity  and  zeal,  H^igbt  be 
almost  as  well  ordered  as  a  private  family.  Indeed  there  cannot 
be  a  mor^  prsjcticabje  or  a  more  efficient  means  of  reform  than 
ibis  systeni  of  our  ancestors  would  afford,  if  it  were  brought  fairly 
into  use.  Mr.  Yates  has  well  pointed  out  the  essential  and  im- 
portant benefit  of  that  sort  of  preventive  police  whi<:h  the  parish 
piinister  and  parish  officer^  were  designed  to  exercise,  bi^  which 
cannot  possibly  be  exercised  in  our  huge  city  or  manufacturing 

{parishes,  because  *  it  is  necessarily  dependant  upon,  and  derived 
rom  a  personal  knowledge  ^i^d  inspection  of  all  th^  poor  and 
labouring  classes/ 

The  evil  has  been  at  last  seen  and  acknowledged  by  the  legist 
lature,  and  means  for  remedying  it  have  at  length  been  adppted, 
f  Nothing,'  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  *  in  fact,  could 
have  justified  so  long  a  delay, — a  delay  which  had  continued  till 
any  effectual  remedy  began  to  be  despaired  of, — but  the  di^culties 
with  which  the  state  has  had  to  struggle,  and  the  expensive  war3 
in  which  it  has  been  involved.' — *  It  should  indeed  be  remem- 
bered,' he  added,  *  that  even  during  the  pressure  of  the  severest  and 
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tti6»t  ardiM>B9  coolest  in  wbiGk'  tins  eomif  ry  had-  ever  been  engaged, 
Paflrament  had  made  Kberal  grants  to  promote  the  comfoi^ts  fyf  the 
^^^^f  And  to  eonler  on  the  public  the  benefit  of  a  resident^  a  re* 
spectabte^  and  a  nioderateJy-endo^ed  nrimstry.  But  these  grants, 
however  important  in  their  object,  couM  not  supply  the  want  of 
places  of  public  worship,  of  which  there  existed  so  melancholy  a 
deficiency.'  Those  grants  are  among  the  measures  for  which  the 
name  of  Pereevat  vfSi  deservecHy  be  held  in  honour  by  his  grate* 
ful  countryf 

By  the  Act  of  18 IB,  a  commission  (to  continue  in  force  for  ten 
years)  was  appointed  to-  *  examine  the  state  of  the  parishes  and  ex- 
tra parochial  places  in*  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  and'  other 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  ta  ascertain  in  wliich  additionaP 
churches  and  chapeh  are  most  required,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  of  a^ording  such  accommodatibn.'  One  million  sterling 
was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  conimissioners,  from  which  they 
might  make  grants  for  building  churches  or  chapels,  in  parishes 
containing  not  less  than  4000  persons,  and  not  having  churcli-roonr 
for  more  than  1000,  or  where  1000  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  re- 
siding more  than  four  miles  from  any  church  or  chapel.  When 
^  commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the  parishioners  are  not  able 
to  bear  any  part  of  the  charge  of  the  building,  they  may  grant  the 
whole  sum.  In  other  places,  such  proportion  as  may  be  deemed 
fitting  is  to  be  raised  by  rates,  or  subscriptions,  or  both,  and  the 
commissioners  may  grant  money  in  aid,  and-  advance  as  a  loan  any 
part  of  the  proportion  which  the  parish  is  to  supply.  The  appH'- 
cation  for  new  churches  must  come  from  the  parishes ;  and  for 
sueh  application  the  consent  is  required  of  the  majority  of  th6 
inhabitants  who  are  assessed  to  the  poor ;  or  if  the  parish  be  under 
the  care  of  a  select  vestry  or  body,  of  four  fifths  of  that  body,  and^ 
of  two- thirds  in  value  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  whether  that  land' 
be  freehold,  copyhold,  life-hold,  or  held  by  lease  for  not  less  than 
fifteen  years  absolute.  All  sums  expended  in  purchasing  sites^  or 
advanced  as  loans  by  the  commissioners,  ar^  to  be  charged'  ou' 
the  church-rates,  so  as  to  b^  repaid  within  a  specified  term.  Any 
parish  may,  with  consent  of  the  bishop  and  the  pqtron  of  the 
church,  be  divided  into  two  or  more  separate  parishes,  for  all 
ecclesiastical  purposes ;  in  such  cases,  th^  proposed  bounds  of  the 
division,  with  the  relative  proportions  of  the  endowments,  are  to  be 
represented  to  the  King  in  council ;  and  the  division  is  not  to  take 
etiect  completely  till  after  the  death,  resignation,  or  avoidance  of 
the  existing  incumbent.  In  these  cases,  the  patronage  is  vested 
in  the  patron  of  the  original  parish.  Where  such  a  division  is  not 
thought  expedient,  a  division  into  ecclesiastical  districts  may  be 
made,  to  be  approved  in  like  manner,  by  tfee  King  in  council. 
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Tbe  new  charches  are  ta  be  perpetoal' curacies.  No  burials  are 
^o  be  permitted  in  them,  nor  in  the  adjacent  cemetery,  at'a  less  dis- 
tance than  twenty  feet  from  the  external  wall ;  except  in  vaults; 
wholly  arched  with  brick  or  stone,  under  tbe  church  or  chapel,  to 
which  the  only  access  shall  be  by  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 
The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  provision  is  ^50.  One-fifth  of 
the  whole  sitting  in  these  churches,  is  to  be  reserved  for  free  seats: 
the  rent  of  the  other  seats  may  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  and 
from  it  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  minister  and  clejk. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  wheu  some  doubts  w'ere  ex- 

¥ressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  new  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Franklin  delivered  an  x)pimon  upon  it  in  his 
characteristic  manner.  'To  build  a  new  church  in  a  growing 
place,'  said  he, '  is  not  properly  dividing,  but  multiplying,  and  will 
really  be  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  worship 
God  in  that  way.  Many  who  cannot  now  be  accommodated  in 
the  church,  go  to  other  places,  or  stay  at  home  ;  and  if  we  had 
another  church,  many  who  go  to  other  places,  or  stay  at  home, 
would  go  to  church.  I  had  for  several  years  nailed  against  the. 
wall  of  my  house,  a  pigeon-box  that  would  hold  six  pair :  and 
though  they  bred  as  fast  as  my  neighbour's  pigeons,  I  never  had 
inore  than  six  pair,  the  old  and  strong  driving  out  the  young  and 
weak,  and  obliging  them  to  seek  new  habitations.  At  length,  I 
put  up  an  additional  box^  with  apartments  fpr  entertaining  twelve 
pair  more,  and  it  was  soon  filled  with  inhabitants  by  tbe  overflow- 
ing of  my  first  box,  and  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood..  This  I 
take  to  be  a  parallel  case  with  the  building  a  new  church  heri^/ 
'  The  act  of  Queen  Anne  was  designed  as  one  means  *  fpr  rer 
dressing  the  inconveniences  and  growing  mischiefs'  which  arosQ 
from  the  increase  of  Dissenters  and  Papists, — inconveniences  and 
inischiefs  which  in  that  age  were  distinctly  understood,  and  which 
It  was  not  th^n  thought  a  point  of  prudence  to  dissemble,  or  a  proof 
of  liberality  to  despise.  1  he  immediate  political  danger  of  Popery 
died  with  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  as  no  direc);  tangible  evil  is, 
now  connected  with  its  increase  in  this  kingdom,  the  fact  that  it  is 
increasing  more  than  at  any  former  tiine,  and  that  the  Jesuits  have 
established  seminaries  in  England  and  Ireland,  piay  excite  regret  and 
wonder  in  a  few  persons  who  have  grown  up  in  the  old  school,  and 
have  not  yet  outgrown  its  lessons ;  but  will  generally  be  regarded 
with  perfect  unconcern.  Upon  this  subject  much  might  be  said, 
were  there  no  nearer  and  greater  evils;  and  upon  the  Protestant 
^Propagandists  also,  wlio  send  forth  their  piissionaries,*  into  our 

peaceful 

•  A  specimen  of  the  spirit  which  these  Propagandists  carry  to  their  work  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Bowies'^  '  Plain  Narrative  of  some  circumstances  attending  the  sickness  and 
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'peaceful  villages  to  illuininate  the  peasantry,  by  preaching  against 
the  ordinances  of  the  English  church,  and  exhorting  them  not  to 
commit  the  grievous  sin  of  taking  their  children  to  be  baptized ! 
But  if  these  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  in  Queen'Anne's  reign 
rendered  an  increase  of  the  means  of  sound  religious  instruction 
advisable,  as  a' preventive  measure,  much  more  is  such  an  in- 
crease required  in  our  times,  when,  in  addition  to  those  disturbing 
causes,  a  mischief  of  more  pestilent  nature  has  arisen  among  us, 
which  brings  with  it  greater  present  evil,  and  draws  after  it  dan- 
gers of  a  worse  kind.  The  speculative  impiety  which  has  long 
existed  in  this  country  is  no  longer  contented,  as  in  the  days  of 
Cbubb  and  Collins,  to  rest  in  speculation;  it  has  produced  a 
system  of  practical  immorality;  and  as  in  colonial  wars  the  peri- 
lous practice  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to  of  proclaiming 
freedom  to  all  slaves  who  will  take  arms  against  their  owners,  so 
in  the  war  which  the  preachers  of  this  philosophy  have  declared 
against  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  society,  the  bounty 
which  they  hold  out  to  their  deluded  disciples  is  an  immediate 
emancipation  from  all  the  restraints  whiph  the  laws  of  God  impose 
upon  the  selfish  and  sinful  propensities  of  man.  The  populace 
are  told  in  plaiiitermsthat  religion  is  a  mere  juggle  between  priests 
and  kings,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  subjection ;  that  men 
are  like  the  beasts  that  perish  ;  and  that,  as  they  have  no  other 
world  to  look  for,  they  are  fools  if  they  refrain  from  any  grati6ca- 
tion  which  this  can  give  them,  or  suffer  any  prejudices  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  interest  and  their  inclination. 

These  doctrines  are  still  disseminated  in  weekly  journals  through 
town  and  country,  for  tlie  benefit  of  mechanics  and  pot-house  po- 
liticians, and  they  are  served  up  in  verse  for  the  edification  of  the 
higher  orders,  and  the  use  of  the  rising  generation.  We  know  in 
what  such  principles  begin, — and  we  know  in  what  they  end. 
*  Assuredly,*  says  one  of  our  admirable  old  divines,  *  assuredly  in 
this  matter  meti's  convictions  begin  not  at  their  understandings,  but 
at  their  wills,  or  rather  at  their  brutish  appetites ;  which,  being 
immersed  in  the  pleasures  and  sensualities  of  the  world,  would  by 
no  means,  if  they  could  help  it,  have  such  a' thing  as  a  Deity^  or  a 
future  estate  of  souls  to  trouble  them  here,  or  to  account  with  them 
hereafter.  To  believe  that  there  is  no  God  to  judge  the  world,  is 
hugely  suitable  to  that  man's  interest,  who  assuredly  knows  that 
upon  such  a  judgment  he  shall  be  condemned ;  and  to  assert  that 

death  of  Ann  Nichols,  a  poor  woman,  late  of  the  parish  of  Brarnhill,  Wilts.*  The  poor 
woman,  when  upon  her  death-bed,  had  been  thrown  into  all  the  horrors  of'despair  by 
one  of  these  false  prophets,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  died  raving  mad,  if  Mr. 
Bowles  had  not  interfered,  and  rescued  her  '  from  the  hands  of  this  cruel  Calvini:*t» 
The  narrative  is  very  interesting,  aiid  ought  to  be  extensively  circulated. 
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thrt e  is  no  bell,  mosl  needs  be  n  veiy  benign  opmon  to  »  persoik 
engaged  in  such  j^ctions,  as  he  knowa  must  certainty  bring  hin^ 
lliilher.  Men  are  AtbeiBts  not  because  tbej  bave  better  wits  tba» 
other  men^  but  becanse  tbey  have  corrupter  wills;  not  because  tbey 
ifeesoH  better y  bat  because. they  Kve  worse* 

Something  of  this  s{Mrit  prevailed  when  South  deliTM^ed  his  ex* 
ccllent  discourses  upon  ^  the  fatal  influence  of  words  and  name9 
falsely  applied/  ^  Such/  he  says,  *  as  appear  foveniost,  and  cnry 
loudest  for  reformation,  are  a  sort  of  men  greatly  branded  with  the 
infamous  note  of  atheism  and  irreligion,  debauchery  and  sensu*» 
altty,  lust  and  uncleanness;  so  that,  although  we  cannot  see  what 
we  are  to  be  reformed  from^  yet  we  may  fairly  perceive  what  we 
a«e  likely  to  be  reformed  to :  a  reformation  proceedii^  in  sucb 
hands  being  in  all  probability  likely  to  prove  mncK  after  the  same 
rate,  aa  if,  upon  those  disorders  and  abuses  mentioned  to  have  been 
in  the  church  of  Corinth,  St.  Paul  should,  of  all  others^  have 
singled  out  and  wrote  to  the  incestuous  Corinthian  to  reform  them/ 
The  same  clear-sighted  writer  €AserTe»  that  the  means  which  had 
once  already  put  the  country  in  a  flame,  would  infsdiibly  do  the 
same  again,  if  the  providence  of  God  and  H^  providence  of 
man  did  not  timely  interpose  between  her  and  the  villainous  arts  of 
such  incendiaries;  '  foi:,'  continues  he,^  we  may  and  mii«t  prononnce 
of  this  vile  cant,  ^  what  a  great  and  learned  man  said  of  comnioiv 
prophecies  and  predictions,  usually  vented  and  carried  about  to 
amuse  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  :  to  wit,  that  in  point  of  any  cre- 
dence to  be  given  to  them,  in  respect  of  their  truth  or  credibility, 
they  were  utterly  to  be  despised  and  slighted ;  but  in  point  of  the 
influence  they  may  have  upon  the  public,  by  perverting  the  minds 
of  the  people,  no  caution  can  be  too  great  to  be  u«ed  against  the»>> 
no  diligence  too  strict,  no  penalties  too  severe  to  discourage  and 
siippress  them.  For  even  the  silliest  and  most  senseless  things  may 
sometimes  conjure  up  mofe  mischief  to  a  government,  than  the 
wifi^sl  an(l  subtest  statesmen  can  conjure  down  again.' 

*  Whenever  I  figure  to  myself,^  says  Michaelis,  ^  a  period  when- 
religion  shall  decline  among  us,  I  reflect  at  the  same  time  with  hor^ 
ror  on  the  severe  punishments  which  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  de- 
vise, and  wliich,  after  all,  will  very  often  prove  more  ineffectual  thatv 
the  moderate  ones  of  the  present  day.  For,  in  place  of  the  weight 
that  religion  then  no  longer  lays  in  the  good  scale,  must  be  substituted 
the  constant  employment  of  rackers  and  executioners.  But  may 
God,*  he  adds,  *  avert  the  approach  of  such  unhappy  times  which 
foo  many  among  us  are  now  labouring  to  hasten  1'  It  is  indeed  a' 
fearful  consideration,  that  while  so  many  causes,  some  of  them  un- 
foreseen in  the  progress  of  society,  and  others  inseparable  from*  it, 
are  tending  to  produce  an  increase  of  crimes,  tliere  siiould  be  men 
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wicked  enough  »nd  mad  enough  U>  loboiir  fit  r^mo^iag  from  the 
multitude  all  respect  for  the  laws,  all  reverence  for  the  Gospel,  aU 
res^r^ints  of  conscience,  all  aalutary  fe^r  either  of  God  or  man,  as 
if  (Jell  bad  its  .apostles  upon  e^rth,  smd  the  Advent  of  Antichrist 
were  at  hand.  The  pestilential  opinions  with  which  these  zealots 
of  anarchy  are  possessed,  produce  ^n  effect  like  thsit  which  Thucy-* 
dides  notices  as  one  of  the  frightful  characteristics  of  the  plague  at 
Athens:  it  was  observed  ths^t  the  unhappy  persons  who  laboured 
under  the  disease  wisre  agitated  witi)  a  malignant  desire  of  spread* 
ing  their  own  curiae,  and  that  they  rejoiced  when  they  had  itucceeded 
in  communicating  th^  infection  to  olhersj  even  to  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friend^t 

The  open  diffusion  qf  these  destructive  doctrines  has  been 
checked  at  last  by  laws  which  hs^d  too  long  be^n  insulted,  and  dei- 
fied with  inipunity.  |}ut  we  nm^t  be  allowed  to  doubt,  and  to  ex«« 
press,  our  reasons  for  doubting)  whether  those  laws  which  were 
enacted  by  our  forefathers  to  protect  the  religion  of  the  country^ 
h^ve  not  in  one  pointy  and  that  point  9  moat  importi^nt  one,  beett 
relaxed  tpq  far, 

J8y  the  statute  9  &  10  William  UL  it  waai  ens^cted,  that  if  any 
person  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  or  professing  the  same^ 
should  by  writing,  printing*  teaching*  or  advised  speaking,  deny 
auy  one  of  (be  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  he  should, 
upon  the  first  offence,  be  rendered  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  trust ;  ^nd  for  the  second,  be  rendered  incapable  of  bring* 
mg  any  action,  being  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  purchaser  of 
lands,  and  should  suffer  three  years  imprisonment  without  baih 
That  room,  however,  might  be  given  for  repentance,  if  tlie  delin^ 
quent,  within  four  months  after  the  first  conviction,  would  publicly 
renounce  his  error  in  open  Court,  he  was  to  be  discharged  from  ^\\ 
disabilities.  Thus  the  law  stood,  till  s^  bill  for  its  repeal  was 
introduced  by  the  meipb^r  for  Norwich,  Mr.  William  Smit^ 
^'hich  passed  without  opposition. 

The  necessity  for  the  repeal  was  not  quite  obvious.  It  was  not  ^ 
statute,  which  by  imposing  pecuniary  penalties,  and  allotting  a  porr 
tion  of  the  mulct  tQ  the  informer,  could  excite  vexatious  pro^^eii- 
tions  from  selfish  motives.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Unitariai^ 
was  ever  deprived  of  a  legacy  by  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  ot 
debarred  by  it  from  the  exercise  of  any  legal  right :  and  certainly 
that,  body  of  dissenters  had  not  been  prevented  by  it,  from 
defending,  inculcating  and  diffusing  their  peculiar  opinions  with 
perfect  freedom,  whether  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  press.  In  fact, 
they  had  organized  themselves  as  a  sect,  during  the  existence  of 
the  statute,  grown  up,  and  flourished  (as  far  as  it  can  be  said  that 
they  have  flourished)  under  it.     Nevertheless,  its  repeal  was  asked 
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for  bj  one  of  their  community^  and  it  was  granted  with  unhesitating 
and  unsuspicious  liberality. 

Let  OS  now  state  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  concession. 
The  Unitarian  Society  met  and  passed  certain  resolutions  upon  the 
Bill  *  for  the  relief  of  those  who  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Tri- 
nity/ One  of  the  resolutions  was  *  that  this  Society  hail  the  pre- 
sent measure  as  an  auspicious  prelude  to  that  happy  day,  when  all 
penal  laws  and  political  restrictions  on  religious  grounds,  shall  be 
for  ever  abolished ;  when  an  invidious  and  limited  toleration  shall 
give  way  to  universal  religious  liberty  ;  and  when  all^  without  dis- 
tinction, shall  be  entitled  by  law,  to  the  possession  of  those  civil 
and  political  privileges  which  are  the  birth-right  of  Britons/  It  is 
well  that  we  should  be  taught  how  surely  all  concession  to  sects 
and  factions  leads  to  larger  demands.  The  subscribers  to  the  Uni- 
tarian fund  abo  resolved — *  that  as  Unitarian  Christians  feared  not 
to  profess  and  inculcate  what  they  esteem  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  though  liable  to  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties,  it  is  their 
incumbent  duty,  now  that  they  are  placed  within  the  protection  of 
the  law,  not  to  relax  their  efforts,  but  rgther  to  extend  those  ex- 
ertions which  well  consist  with  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society, 
and  the  purest  principles  of  Christian  charity.' 

In  pursuance,  we  presume,  of  these  resolutions,  the  following 
placards  have  been  exhibited  on  the  high-road  between  London  and 
Uxbridge. 

*  Parish  of  Hillingdon. 

*  To  any  of  his  poor  fellow  parishioners,  who  honestly  recognizing  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Protestant  dissent,  that  the  Scriptures  alone 
are  sufficient  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  and  well  content  there- 
fore to  adhere  strictly  to  their  language  as  well  as  doctrine,  are  disposed 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  Evangelical  and  Apostolic  faith  of  one 
God  the  Father,  and  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than,  according  to 
the  Improved  Version  of  Orthodoxy,  in  the  belief  of  Trinity  in  Unity, 
Three  Persons,  God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  &c.* 

Mr.  Clarke 
Proposes  to  clothe  and  to  educate,  gratis,  somewhere  within  the  above 
parish,  fifteen  female  children  above  the  age  of  eight  years. 

*  N.B.  All  creeds,  catechisms,  articles  and  other  unscriptural  innova- 
tions upon  genuine  Christian  theology,  will  of  course  be  religiously  ex- 
cluded the  above  school,  in  which  the  children  will  be  taught  the  Bible 
only.' 

'  The  word  Trinity  sounds  oddly,  and  is  mere  human  invention.  It 
were  bptter  to  call  Almighty  God,  God,  than  Trinity.' — Luther. 

*  I  like  not  this  prayer,  O  holy,  blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity  I  It 
savours  of  barbarism.* 

*  The  word  Trinity  is  unintelligible,  profane,  a  human  invention, 

•  These  et  cxttras  are  copied  from  the  placard. 
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founded  upoii  no  testimony  of  God's  word:-rthe  Popish  God  un-** 
known  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles/ — Calvin. 

*The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants/ — 

Chixlingworth. 
*  Articles  of  Churches  are  not  of  divine  authority.     Have  done  with 
them  !     They  may  be  true,  they  may  be  false.     Appeal  to  the  Book!' 

— Bishop  Watson. 
Another  of  these  placards  was  in  this  form  : 

ORTHODOXY 

as  learnt 
from 
The  Bible  only.  Sundry  comparisons  and  corrections. 

Under  the  first  head  are  collected  the  texts  which  the  Unitarians 
have  forced  into  their  service  :  under  the  other,  the  Trinitarian  ex- 
pressions of  the  Liturgy,  disfigured  by  interpolations,  and  at  the 
end,  is  said 

If  Jehovah  be  God,  But  if  the  Baal, 

follow  him.  follow  him. 

The  honourable  member  by  whom  the  bill  for  repealing  the  Sta- 
tute of  William  was  brought  in,  has  made  it  known  to  the  nation  that 
lie  is  a  reader  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  and  it  has  even  appeared 
that  he  sometimes  carries  it  in  his  pocket.  We  appeal  to  him, 
therefore,  in  a  well  founded  confidence  that  these  pages  will  come 
under  his  eye;  and  we  ask  him  whether  he  would  have  brought  in 
that  bill,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  the  first  use  which  the  Unitarians 
were  to  make  of  it  would  have  been  thus  openly  and  grossly  to  in- 
sult the  establislied  religion  of  the  coinitry  f  and  whether  he  be- 
lieves that  this  bill  would  have  been  suffered  to  pass,  if  any  such 
suspicion  had  been  entertained  by  the  Heads  of  tlie  Church  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  ? 

The  Church  of  England  has  never  shrunk  from  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation of  its  tenets.     From  the  time  when  it  was 

*  Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented  ;  by  the  hands  of  wisdpm  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  order'd  pomp, 
Decent,  and  unreprovpd,' 

it  has  been  still 

*  For  its  defence,  replenished  with  a  band 
Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 
Thoroughly  disciplined/ 

It  has  vindicated  itself  triumphantly  against  Romanists  on  the 
one  baud,  and  Schismatics  on  the  other ;  and  maintained  with 
equal  strength,  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  against  the  Deist,  and 
those  of  natural  religion  against  the  Atheist.     Whatever  we  may 
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think  of  oaraelves  in  this  Age  of  jouftltilbto^  %hen  lltfiAilky  is  ^d 
much  out  of  fashion  as  a  Steenkifk  trig,  the  dtuttent  Who  shouM 
betake  himself  to  the  diligent  pernsal  of  our  great  ditritres,  tioiild 
derive  from  any  one  of  them  more  wisdom  than  is  to  be  acquired 
from  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  last  Review,  or  the  most  assi- 
duous attendance  upon  a  fashionable  lecturer.  Precepts  are  to  be 
found  in  their  writings,  which  rectify  the  judgment,  strengthen  the 
moral  principle,  and  render  the  heart  invincible.  Nor  has  that 
band  of  champions  degenerated,  nor  is.  it  likely  to  degenerate. 
Against  fair  and  regular  attacks,  the  Church  of  England  requires 
not,  and  needs  not  the  protection  of  authority  i  it  can  protect  itself 
by  its  own  strength ;  its  defenders  are  armed  at  all  points,  and 
ready  at  all  times.  But  misrepresentations  and  charges  of  idolatry^ 
supported  by  mis-statements,  and  addressed  promiscuously  to  the 
ignorant,  are  not  legitimate  modes  of  warfare.  And  the  Church  tiasf 
a  right  to  require  from  that  State,  the  welfare  and  existence  of 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  its  own,  that  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  people  shall  not  he  thus  wantonly  and  publicly  outraged. 
For  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Socinian  propagandrsts, — 
however  elaborately  they  may  have  examined  the  question,  and  con-* 
scientiously  formed  their  own  decision,  they  cannot  but  know  that 
upon  this  point  they  are  as  much  opposed  to  all  other  bodies  of 
iMssenters,  as  to  the  national  Church  ;  that  in  this  matter  they  are 
the  Ishmaelites  of  the  Christian  world,  their  hand  is  against  every 
Christian,  and  every  Christian  hand  is  against  them :  that  all  Chris-* 
tians,  except  themselves,  (and  how  insignificant  their  own  number 
is  they  well  know,)  regard  the  Trinity,  not  merely  as  true  in  specu- 
lation, but  as  the  vital  and  essential  truth  of  Christianity,  without 
which  nothing  but  mere  naturalism  would  remain  ;  they  ouglit  to 
know  also  that  when  the  restrictions  of  law  were  removed,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  sense  of  decency  would  have  prevented 
them  from  obtruding  their  tenets  upon  public  view  in  a  manner, 
which  though  it  may  seem  sportive  to  themselves,  necessarily  ap- 
pears blasphemous  to  all  who  believe  tb^t  Christ  is  their  Redeemer 
and  their  God. 

Of  the  discreeter  Unitarians,  (and  there  are  among  them  many 
estimable  and  excellent  men,)  we  would  ask  whether  it  is  fitting' — 
whether  it  is  decofous,  jlhat  questions  relating  to  the  highest  mys- 
teries of  theology,  and  the  most  important  points  of  revelation, 
should  be  brought  in  this  manner  before  the  multitude  ?  Even  if 
the  doctrine  were  erronegus,  upon  their  own  view  of  its  introduction 
into  Christianity,  it  would  be  no  common  superstition,  no  vulgar 
Drror.  They  themselves  derive  it  from  that  philosopher  upon 
whom  antiquity  conferred  the  appellation  of  divine,  and  who  has^ 
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been  acknowledged  by  die  greatest  men  of  all  lifneis,  (those  who 
have  approached  nearest  him  in  intellectiial  powers,)  to  have  car- 
ried human  reason  as  hi^  as  it  is  possible  for  mere  humanity  to 
reach.  Had  the  doctrine^  therefore,  as  they  maintain,  originated 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  it  would  be  no  At  subject  for  rude 

f^lacardaand  that  sort  of  consideration  which  such  means  are 
ikely  to  invite^  We  are  accustomed  to  have  o«r  affairs  of  state 
discussed  upon  the  hustings,  and  we  know  in  what  manner  they  are 
usually  discussed  there ;  that  for  one  Canning  who  explains  the  true 
pnnciples  of  a  Britisdi  statesman,  with  an  eloquence  and  a  wisdom 
^hich  Cicero  might  have  applauded,  mob-orators  atsHrt  up  by  the 
score,  thoroughly  bred  in  the  school  of  faction,  graduated  in  impur 
dence  and  witli  all  the  figures  of  mendacity  and  slander  at  command. 
Vse  has  reconciled  us  to  tliis^  and  there  is  some  good  also  to  com* 
pensate  in  part  for  the  absurdity  and  mischief  of  the  practice.  But 
theological  controversies  liave  never  till  now  been  brought  before 
the  populace,  and  carried  on  by  means  of  liand-biils  and  [Jacards. 
We  would  ask  also  of  the  discreeter  Unitarians,  whether  they  ap- 
prove the  matter  of  these  compositions  any  more  than  the  man- 
ner ?  Whether  it  be  fair  dealing  to  bring  forward  the  authority  of 
Chillingworth  and  Bishop  Watson,  as  if  either  of  those  writei^ 
•agreed  with  the  Unitarians  in  opinion  ?  Wliether  it  be  honest  to 
quote  Luther  and  Calvin  as  Anti-Trinitarians,  knowing,  as  the  au^ 
tfaor  of  these  placards,  however  ill-informed  he  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, must  have  known,  that  both  those  reformers  would  have 
laid  down  tlieir  lives  rather  than  have  denied  the  divinity  of  tlie  Son, 
or  the  personality  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  ? 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  Ma 
journal,  that  Uiere  exists  a  sect  of  ultra-Unitarians,  forming  a  link 
between  Socinianism  and  infidelity,  but,  as  it  appears,  gravitating 
very  sensibly  towards  the  latter.  The  orthodox  Unitarians,  (if 
wurds  so  heterogenous  may  be  used  in  combination,)  they  who  fol- 
low the  opinions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Belsbam  may 
be  considered  as  holding  the  most  conspicuous  place  among  their 
teachers,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  religious  conferences  in  the 
lecture-room  belonging  to  the  Unitarian  Chapel  atHackney.  These 
meetings  were  begun  and  concluded  with  singing  and  prayer ;  the 
minister  of  the  meeting  presided,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed 
to  each  speaker,  and  it  was  one  of  the  rules  that  no  subject  should 
be  adjourned  to  a  second  conference*  The  subjects  proposed  for 
discussion,  were  of  course  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  support  of 
Socinian  principles,  but  they  were  perfectly  decorous,  and  in  ac- 
cord with  the  feelings  of  sincere  and  pious  men  of  that  persuasion* 
They  were,  in  some  instances,  objectionable,  as  inviting  disputation 
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upon  points  whidi  ought  not  to  have  been  mooted  as  donbtfoly—^ 
for  example,  the  subject  for  one  debate  was  '  the  expediency  and 
Scriptural  authority  of  Public  Social  Prayer ;'  and  for  another, 
'  how  far  Christianity  inculcates  or  sanctions  the  virtue  of  Patrio- 
tism/ One  of  the  ablest  American*  writers  has  said,  wisely  as 
well  as  feelingly, '  I  desire  to  thank  God,  that  since,  he  has  given 
me  an  intellect  so  fallible,  he  has  impressed  upon  me  an  instinct 
that  IS  sure/  There  are  questions  upon  which  the  heart  should 
have  decided.  They  introduced  also  too  much  of  political  matter, 
as  when  they  debated  '  whether  war  be  justifiable  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  how  far  upon  the  same  principles  capital  punishments 
could  be  justified/ 

Certain  persons,  however,  calling  themselves  '  intelligent,  candid 
and  liberalf  Unitarians,'  found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  libe- 
rality and  latitude  at  the  Unitarian  Conferences,  held  at  Hackney  : 
'  they  had  observed  with  pain  and  disgust,'  they  said,  ^  that  all  argu- 
ments tending  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  particular  tenets  and 
principles  maintained  by  Unitarian  professors,  had  been  followed 
by  a  wicked  and  insidious  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  pri- 
vileged individuals  to  fix  on  those  who  usfed  them  a  chaise  of  dis- 
orderly and  indecorous  conduct,  and  by  every  specious  and  plausible 
insinuation,  to  degrade  the  speaker,  the  more  effectually  to  paralyze 
the  thing  spoken/  An  anti-conference  was  therefore  set  up,  and 
these  '  intelligent,  candid,  and  liberal'  persons  were  invited  to  the 
Freethinking  Christians'  Meeting-house,  Crescent,  Jewin-street, 
Cripplegate,  '  where  truth,'  it  was  said,  *  shall  neither  be  stifled  by 
interested  opposition  on  the  one  hand,  nor  borne  down  by  aged  in- 
tolerance on  the  other/  This  anti-conference  was  not  to  be  opened 
by  singing  or  prayer ;  and  no  minister  was  allowed  to  preside. 

The  following  questions  (among  others)  proposed  for  discussion 
once  a  fortnight  during  the  winter,  may  shew  the  tendency  and 
intent  of  these  conferences. 

1.  *  Are  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  Christian 
institutions  ? 

2.  ^  Is  public  social  worship  founded  on  expediency  or  scriptural 
authority  ? 

3.  *  Is  pulpit-preaching,  and  the  appointment  of  any  particular  order 
of  men  to  what  is  termed  the  Christian  ministry,  authorized  b}'^  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  ?— or  justifiable  on  the  ground  of 
utility  ? ' '      

*  Fisher  Ames,  a  ipan  of  soijnd  sense,  and  true  political,  wisdom,  and  one  whose  con- 
duct  was  equally  admirable  in  public  and  in  private  life. 

t  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  in  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  Veritas,  which  is 
an  Unitarian  Utopiai  (printed  about  thirty  years  ago,)  one  of  the  laws  is  '  once  in  every 
three  months  let  some  part  of  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet  be  read,  and  kt  the  minister 
moke  SBch  commentaries  thereon  as  he  thinks  proper.' 

4.  '  Arc 
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4.  ^  Are  Unitarians  in  their  practice  as  a  body,  free  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  and  of  culpable  indifference  to  truth  and  principle  V 

These  Freethinking  Christians  are  the  same  community  who  met 
about  twelve  years  ago^  at  No.  5y  Cateaton-street,  with  whom  ano^ 
ther  set  of  sectarians^  calling  themselves^  the  Churchy  assembling 
at  No.  7^  Cateaton-street/  thought  it  necessary  publicly  to  disclaim 
all  connection,  expressing  at  the  same. time  their  regret,  that  any  of 
their  countrymen  should  hold  sentiments  so  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
God.  They  made  themselves  notorious  at  the  time,  by  advertizing 
in  one  of  the  Sunday  papers,  their  intention  of  publicly  inquiring 
into  the  existence  of  the  Devil.  The  business  in  their  meetings  (for 
the  term  Religious  Service  would  be  inapplicable)  is  thus  described 
in  Mr.  Evans's  sketch  : 

^  At  these  meetings,  doctrinal,  moral  and  scriptural  subjects  are 
chosen  for  public  instruction  :  there  is  the  utmost  simplicity  and  fami- 
liarity in  their  form  and  manner.  The  elder  opens  the  business  by 
stating  the  subject ;  and  at  his  call,  several  speakers,  one  after  the 
other,  address  the  Church  and  the  audience  assembled.  It  is  no  un* 
usual  thing  to  hear  aaipng  them  a  difference  of  opinion,  ^vhich  they 
express  without  the  least  hesitation,  considering  that  truth  is  engendered 
by  ibe  comparison  of  sentiment,  and  that  no  sensible  mind  can  be  other- 
wise than  pleased  at  every  attempt  to  correct  what  another  may  esteem 
its  error.  This  exercise  generally  occupies  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
und  the  business  is  concluded  by  the  elder.  The  speakers,  in  their 
discourses,  take  frequent  occasions  to  controvert  the  current  opinions  of 
the  Christian  world  in  general ;  and  to  shew  their  ground  of  dissent  fron;i 
all  sects  and  parties :  nor  are  they  at  ail  sparing  with  their  censures  on 
the  priesthood,  which  under  all  its  modifications  and  refinements,  they 
consider  as  opposed,  bothjn  theory  and  application,  to  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  Church,  inimical  to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  in- 
consistent with  the  advancement  of  mind,  and  unfriendly  to  the  in- 
terests of  truth.* 

It  appears  then,  upcm  translating  this  lingtui'frattca^  or  liberal 
language,  into  its  meanii^  in  plain  English,  that  this  meeting, 
though  the  bouse  is  licensed  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  place  of 
religious  worship,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  debating  club, 
in  which  the  opinions  prevailing  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
those  Catholic  doctrines  which  have  been  held  by  ail  Christians^ 
at  all  times  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world, — are  controverted ;  and 
the  clergy^  not  those  of  the  Establishment  alone,  but  th^  religious 
ministers  of  every  denomination,  are  denounced  as  a  class  of  men 
whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  that  new  and  liberal  order  of 
things,  that  golden  age  of  philosophy,  which  the  sages  of  this 
society  are  labouring  to  advance,  sometimes  by  their  metaphysical 
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talents  hi  Jewin  Street,*  and  sometimes  by  their  political  harangue? 
in  the  Common  Hall.  ^ 

Far  as  these  gentlemen  have  gone,  the  convenient  method  of 
turning  a  meeting  house  into  a  debating  society  has  been  carried 
still  fartlier.  In  this  lowest  deep  there  is  a  lower  still.  The 
following  is  literally  copied  from  a  handbill  before  us. 

Judge  Abbot 
and  the 
bible! 
The  following  adjourned  question  will  be  debated 
At  Hopkin's  Street  Chapel, 
Near  Berwick  Street,  Soho, 
On  Monday  Evening,  Nov.  1,  181 9. 
♦  Is  Judge  Abbott's  refusing  Mr.  Carlisle  to  read  the  Bible  on  his  Trial, 
to  be  attributed  to  a  sincere  Respect  for  the  Sacred  Writings^  or  to  a  rea- 
sonable Apprehension  that  their  supposed  Absurdity  and  Falsehood  would  be 
€sposedf  . 

*-  On  Wednesday  Evening  next,  tHe 
FoHowing  question  will  be  delteted ; 
''  Is  the  removal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Yorkshire,  to  be  considered  as  a  crafty  Design  of  Ministers  and  Wigs,f 
to  subvert  the  gigantic  Power  of  the  Radicals,  vainly  supposing  the 
lower  Order  would  accept  of  a  rich  Man  for  their  leader,  who  Com- 
mands eleven  Voices  in  the  Senate,  or  to  be  Considered  as  an  Act  of  Pru- 
dence on  their  Part,  to  suppress  the  inquiry  made  respecting  the  inno- 
cent Blood  spilt  at  Manchester  ? 


One  of  the  late  acts  of  government  (those  salutary  acts  which 
were  so  loudly  called  for  by  all  the  loyal  and  religious  part  of  the 
^nation — the  great  majority  of  the  British  people)  has  put  an  end  to 
this  hot-bed  of  impiety  and  sedition^  and  to  others  of  the  same  kind. 
The  law  has  also  reached  some  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  blas- 
•phemy  and  treason.  But  numerous  agents  of  evil  are  still  as  busily 
at  work  as  ever ;  and  the  poisonous  drugs  are  still  prepared  and 
vended,  though  they  are  no  longer  labelled  as  they  were  before. 

Mr.  Yates  has  stated  the  result  of  a  personal  and  minute  inquiry 
into  the  *  extent  of  circulation  given  to  papers  and  pamphlets  in- 
jurious to  morab^  and  of  an  infamous^  loose  and  irreligious  cha- 
racter.' 
•  There  are,'  he  says,  '  many  printers  and  publishers  of  such  works  ; 

*  The  following  specimen  may  shew  the  maimer  in  wlrich  religioas  subjects  are 
treated  in  this  preparatorv  academjr  for  infidelity. — The  true  mode  of  conversion,  said 

one  of  the  speakers,  h  to  deal  with  a  man,  as did  with  St.  Paul. — How  was  that? 

—By  knocking  him  down  !' 

t  The  spelling,  syntax^  punctuation,  and  other  peculiarities^  of  this  predous  paper  art 
'  ftiithfuiJy  preserved* 
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one  9f  whom  alone  eno ploys  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  (men  and 
wopien)  to  traverse  the  town  and  country  with  packages ;  to  find  their 
way  into  the  kitchens  and  stables  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  into  the 
shops,  manufactories,  public  houses,  and  all  the  resorts  of  the  nume- 
rous servants,  artizans,  mechanics  and  labourers,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  in  all  the  large  parishes,  are  left  totally  destitute  of  the  care  of 
the  national  religion  ;  wholly  without  any  participation  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  parish  minister,  or  in  the  benefit  of  the  Established  Church. 
How  successfully  these  sheep  without  a  shepherd  are  sought  after  by 
the  destructive  zeal  of  the  enemy,  may  appear  from  the  fact,  that  each 
of  these  emissaries  of  vice  maintain  themselves  by  a  profit  of  from 
ten  to  forty  shillings  each  per  week — after  their  employers  have  re- 
ceived an  ample  gain  upon  the  printing  and  publishing :  each  of  these 
venders  of  Good  Books  (as  they  term  themselves  on  their  catalogues 
and  packages)  brings  a  sum  seldom  less  than  five  pounds  in  ready 
money,  or  a  sufficient  security  for  a  like  sum,  and  receives  books  to 
that  amount  at  the  wholesale  price,  living  upon  the  retail  and  ready 
money  profit,  and  when  all  are  sold  returning  with  the  capital  for  a 
fresh  supply.  A  circulation  beyond  credibility  is  thus  given  to  the 
silent  and  insidious  vehicles  of  licentiousness,  disaffection,  and  every 
description  of  vice.  And  if  even  when  the  good  seed  is  sown,  the 
enemy  intermixes  his  tares,  how  abundant  must  be  the  growth  of  evil 
when  the  uncultivated  soil  is  left  entirely  to  him  !* — Basis  of  National 
Welfare,  p.  64. 

Thus  it  is  that  those  pestilential  opinions  are  diffused  which  have 
cankered  the  populace  at  the  core;  opinions  which  are  equally 
destructive  of  patriotism  and  of  loyalty,  of  morality  and  of  religion, 
of  national  welfare  and  of  individual  happiness; — which  wither 
and  blast  the  houselicid  virtues,  and  eat  into  the  main  beams  and 
pillars  of  society,  like  a  dry  rot.  The  newspapers  and  other 
journals,  through  all  the  imperceptible  shades  of  gradation  be- 
tween Whiggery  and  Radicalism,  continually  administer  their  sti- 
mulants and  keep  up  the  diseased  action  in  the  body  politic.  Quarter 
after  quarter,  month  after  month,  week  after  week,  day  after  day, 
the  revolutionary  press  sends  forth  its  poison — 

Nihil  est  profecto  stiiltius  neque  stolidius 
Neque  mendaciloquius,  neque  argutum  magis^ 
Neque  confidcniiloquiuSy  neque  perjurius. 

But  false  as  it  is,  ignorant  and  self- contradictory  even  to  absurdity, 
its  impudence  and  its  perseverance  must  inevitably  prevail — if  the 
laws  are  not  vigilantly  enforced.  Oh  folly  to  believe  that  the 
press,  like  the  spear  of  Telephus,  possesses  a  virtue  which  can  heal 
the  wounds  it  makes !  Oh  madness  to  suppose  that  the  press  can 
counteract  the  evils  which  the  press  is  producing  !  As  well  might 
you  hope  to  remedy  the  effects  of  habitual  drunkenness  by  me- 
dicine, while  the  patient  continues  in  the  practice  of  the  vice :  as 
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well  might  you  expect  to  restore  a  maniac  to  his  senses,  bj  putting 
into  his  hands  a  treatise  upon  the  right  use  of  reason  ! 

Upon  this  subject  the  opinion  of  an  American  writer  already 
mentioned  may  be  read  with  some  interest.  Fisher  Ames  con- 
sidered it  as  the  best  proof  of  the  remarkable  strength  of  the 
British  Constitution^  that  it  had  stood  so  long  in  spite  of  the 
abuses  of  the  press.  *  The  press/  said  this  excellent  man^  (a  re- 
publican by  education,  principle  and  duty,  and  a  true  lover  of 
liberty) — '  the  press  has  left  the  understanding  of  the  mass  of  men 
just  where  it  found  it ;  but  by  supplying  an  endless  stimulus  to 
their  imaginations  and  passions,  it  has  rendered  their  temper  and 
habits  infinitely  worse.  It  has  inspired  ignorance  with  presump- 
tion, so  tliat  those  who  cannot  be  governed  by  reason,  are  no 
longer  to  be  awed  by  authority.  The  many,  who  before  the  art 
of  printing,  never  mistook  in  a  case  of  oppression,  because  they 
complained  from  the  actual  seAse  of  it,  have  become  susceptible 
of  every  transient  enthusiasm,  and  of  more  than  womanish  fickle- 
ness of  caprice.  The  press  is  a  new,  and  certainly  a  power- 
ful agent  in  human  affairs.  It  will  change,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how,  by  rendering  men  indocile  and  presumptuous,  it 
can  change  societies  for  the  better.  They  are  pervaded  by  its  heat, 
and  kept  for  ever  restless  by  its  activity.  While  it  has  impaired  the 
force  that  every  just  government  can  employ  in  self  defence,  it  has 
imparted  to  its  enemies  the  secret  of  that  wildfire  that  blazes  with 
the  most  consuming  fierceness  on  attempting  to  quench  it.' 

Tlie  greater  the  power  of  any  instrument,  the  greater  is  the 
mischief  which  it  may  produce  if  managed  by  unskilful  hands,  or 
directed  by  wicked  ones.  This  is  as  true  of  printing,  as  it  is  of 
gunpowder  and  steam.  The  direction  which  is  given  to  the  press 
we  see  and  feel  at  this  time,  and  the  anarchists,  to  do  them  justice, 
honestly  tell  us  the  end  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about. 
The  press  in  their  hands^  is  exhibited  by  themselves  as 

•  The  THING 
that  in  spite  o/new  acts, 
And  attempts  to  restrain  it  by  soldiers  or  tax, 
is  to  poison   the  vermin  of  the  country.'     And  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt,  who  these  vermin  are,  they  are  represented  as 
the  ministers  of  justice,  the  military,  the  persons  who  are  adorned 
with  marks  of  honours  and  nobility,  and  the  clergy.     In  disorder- 
ing the  manufacturing  population  these  poisoners  have  succeeded 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability.     The  result,  however,  has  disap- 
pointed their  hopes;    for,  heaven   be  praised,  the  conservative 
powers  of  society  have  been  found  stronger  than  the  united  efforts  of 
sedition,  privy  conspiracy  and  rebellion.     The  arm  of  authority 
and  the  vigour  of  the  law  have  with  God's  blessing  sufficed  for  our 
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preservfttion.  But  the  country  can  never  again  be  in  a  state  of 
permanent  tranquillity , — the  feeling  of  settled  security  can  never 
be  restored^  unless  more  be  xione,  and  unless  effectual  means,  in  aid 
of  authority  and  the  law,  be  taken  for  providing  the  people,  from 
their  youth  up,  with  sound  religious  instruction.  The  sure  and  only 
way  of  making  them  good  subjects  is  by  making  them  good  Chris> 
tians  and  good  men* 

A  despotism  of  laws  and  institutions  is  supposed  as  the  basis  of 
all  Utopian  romance.  It  was  aimed  at  by  the  legislators  of  anti- 
quity, and  (omitting  less  complete  examples)  has  been  thoroughly 
exemplified  in  Egypt  and  in  Japan.  To  some  such  despotism 
every  society  which  is  not  founded  upon  Christian  principles,  must 
tend,  if  it  be  not  retrograde  instead  of  progressive;  and  when  it 
reaches  that  point,  the  hopes  of  man  are  extinguished.  It  is  only 
through  the  prevailing  influence  of  pure  religion  and  undefiled,  that 
the  permanent  blessings  of  perfect  freedom  can  be  attained;  and  it 
is  only  by  timely  inculcating  the  principles  of  that  religion  diat  go- 
vernments can  at  once  effectually  provide  for  their  own  security, 
and  for  the  happiness  of  their  subjects.  To  this  object  the  mea- 
sures of  the  legislature  are  at  length  wisely  directed,  since  that  by 
the  termination  of  a  war  not  more  arduous  than  it  was  inevitable 
and  just,  it  has  won  for  itself  leisure  to  give  its  main  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  which  is  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment. 

O  glorious  England !  thou  hast  borne  thyself 

Rehgiously  and  bravely  in  that  strife ; 
And  happier  victory  hath  blest  thine  arms, 
Than  in  the  days  of  yore 
Thine  own  Planiagenets  achieved, 
Or  Marlborough,  wise  in  council  as  in  field, 
Or  Wolfe,  heroic  name. 
Now  gird  thyself  for  other  war ! 
Look  round  thee,  and  behold  what  ills 
Remediable,  and  yet  unremedied, 
Afflict  man's  wretched  race! 
Put  on  the  paooply  of  faith! 
Bestir  thyself  against  thine  inward  foes, 
Ignorance  and  Want,  with  all  their  brood 
Of  miseries  and  of  crimes  ! 

And  here  let  us  remark,  that  although  the  grant  of  the  late  par- 
liament is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  whole  exigencies  of  the 
case,  no  measure  of  equal  magnitude  has  ever  yet  been  deliberately 
taken  by  any  government  for  the  interest  of  religion. — rNor  must 
we  omit  to  notice  the  conduct  of  those  distinguished  persons  who 
have  come  forward  on  this  occasion  to  assist  in  forwarding  the  ote 
ject  of  the  legislature  by  their  voluntary  contributions,     llie  rea- 
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(liness  with  which  the  higher  ranks  in  this  country  contribute  their 
time^  their  personal  exertions  and  their  pecuniary  aid^  whenever  a 
just  claim  is  made  upon  public  benevolence,  is  indeed  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  present  times — one  great  and  consolatory 
consideration  in  an  age  which  abounds  with  evil  signs.  For  any 
great  purpose  of  foreign  or  domestic  charity, — for  the  relief  of 
countries  which  have  been  laid  waste  by  war, — :for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  our  defenders  who  have  fallen  in  battle  and  in  victory, — 
for  assisting  the  poor  in  seasons  of  unusual  pressure, — for  spreading 
the  blessings  of  national  education, — for  diffusing  the  Scriptures 
and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  world, — and  now  for 
building  churches  to  provide  for  our  religious  wants  at  home,  our 
princes,  our  statesmen,  our  nobles,  our  clergy  and  our  gentry  have 
taxed,  and  arc  continually  taxing  themselves,  with  a  liberality 
always  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  call.  In  no  other  age  and  no 
other  country  can  any  parallel  to  these  things  be  found :  in  no  other 
age  and  no  other  country  have  there  ever  been  seen  such  desires  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  such  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  ranks  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  asked,  and  in  no  amicable  spirit  towards  the  esta- 
blishment, whether  we  can  build  church-ministers  as  well  as 
churches  ?  whether,  while  new  places  of  worship  are  provided,  we 
can  provide  also  a  due  supply  of  persons  properly  qualified  and  dis- 
posed to  perform  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office  ?  In  reply  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  at  no  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  English 
Church,  have  men  been  more  diligently  trained  for  holy  orders  than 
in  these,  our  days ;  nor  has  promotion  in  the  church  been  ever  so 
generally  bestowed  according  to  desert.  Such  scandals  as  were 
pointed  out  by  Eachard  and  Stackhouse  in  their  days,  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist.  Tlie  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy 
(in  as  far  at  they  are  inefficient)  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  charac- 
ters of  individuals,  but  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
decay  of  discipline,  (for  which  their  predecessors  must  have  to 
answer,)  or  in  circumstances  arisiug  from  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, which,  requiring  more  than  any  other  in  which  men 
have  hitherto  been  placed  the  restraining  and  correcting  and  heal- 
ing influences  of  religion,  plaices  them  less  within  its  reach.  The 
erection  of  new  churches  and  the  division  of  parishes  is  the  first 
step  toward  a  correction  of  this  evil.  For  an  evil  of  an  opposite 
kind,  the  want  of  proper  ministers  in  the  remoter  and  poorer  parts 
of  the  country,  remedies  are  at  this  time  in  progress.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  David  has  formed  an  establishment  in  his  diocese,  where 
students  may  be  qualified  at  a  moderate  expense  for  the  ministry  in 
Wales.     And  a  similar  institution  is  flourishing  in  the  North  of. 
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England,  througfa  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  ancl  the  libe* 
rality  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.*" 

This  island  appears  with  peculiar  distinction  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  both  legendary  and  authentic,  modern  and  ancient.  St. 
Paul's  is  the  most  splendid  cathedral  which  has  ever  been  erected 
by  a  Protestant  people ;  and  there '  are  not  wanting  grave  autho- 
rities who  affirm  that  the  first  Christian  church  in  the  world  was 
erected  in  Britain.  Cressy  would  fain  persuade  his  readers, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  monk  St.  Augustine,  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  his  disciples,  when  they  arrived  in  the  isle  of 
Avalon,  found  this  church  already  existing  there,  *  not  built  by 
the  skill  of  man,  but  prepared  by  God,  and  fitted  for  human 
salvation — a  fable,  for  the  support  of  which,  a  magnanimous  lie 
has  been  forged  and  fathered  upon  St«  David.  But  the  edifice 
might  well  have  been  constructed  by  human  hands,  and  the  pro- 
portion which,  as  Fuller  says,  it  beareth  to  time  and  place,  is  good 
presumption  for  its  antiquity,  as  well  as  proof  of  its  human  origin. 
*  It  had  in  length,'  says  that  delightful  writer,  whose  fancy  never 
flagged  over  his  most  laborious  works,  '  sixty  foot,  and  twenty-six 
in  breadth,  made  of  rods  wattled  or  interwoven,  where,  at  one  view, 

•  When  the  utility  of  establishing  such  a  seminary  for  persons  who  could  not  incur 
fhe  expense  of  an  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  represented  to  that  beneficent 
nobleman,  he  offered  to  assist  the  plan  by  giving  to  the  person  who  might  be  chosen  to 
conduct  it,  the  living  of  any  place  in  hb  pationage  that  should  be  thouglit  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.     And  he  proposed  Hensingham,  (a  church  which  he  had  himself  en- 
dowed  with  a  stipendiary  payment  of  100/.  a  year  out  of  his  Whitehaven  estates,  and  to 
which  he  bad  also  given  a  good  official  resideuce,)  or  that  of  St.  Bees,  which  was  at  that 
time  vacant,  and  which  was  preferred.     No  place  could  be  better  adapted  than  this  little 
quiet  secluded  village,  to  which  the  Abbey  Church,  and  the  school  of  Archbishop  Grin- 
dairs  foundation,  gave  something  of  a  venerable  and  scholastic  character.     As  the  num< 
ber  of  students  increased,  more  accommodation  was  required  than  could  be  found  in  the 
village,  and  Lord  Lonsdale  theji  fitted  up  tlie  ruined  chanceLof  the  Abbey  in  a  manner 
At  once  commodious,  and  harmonizing  in  the  best  manner  with  the  general  appearance 
of  that  ancient  building.     He  gave  also  land  enough  for  the  site  of  a  parsonage,  (there 
being  none  before,)  gardens,  &c.  to  entitle  the  living  to  a  grant  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Queen  Aruie*s  bounty,  in  the. usual  proportion,  clearing -away  the  buildings  that  were 
upon  the  site,  and  replacing  them  for  his  tenant  in  another  situation,  at  a  considerable 
cost.     A  gentleman,  in  all  respects  fully  qualified,  was  found  to  conduct  the  in« 
stitution.     The  expenses  of  tuition   are  ten  pounds  per  annum;  two  guineas  are  re- 
quired at  entrance  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  establishment,  and 
such  board  and  lodging  as  the  village  affords  (a  dean«  frugal,  flourishing  place)  may  be 
obtained  for  about  thirty  pounds  a  year.     The  vacations  are  two  months  in  summer,  and 
one  at  Christmas.    The  students  go  there  from  the  age  of  eighteen  "to  twenty,  with  the 
stock  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  they  have  acquired  at  school,  and  they  remain  till  they 
can  be  reported  qualified  to  undergo  an  examination  for  holy  orders.    This  usefal 
institution  could  not  have  been  placed  in  its  present  respectable  state  without  the  liberal 
aid  of  Lord  Lonsdale;  but  the  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  its  success,  and  the  unre- 
mitting attention  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  have  been  not  less  beneficial  than  hit 
pecuniary  assistance.     Let  us  hope  that  the  example  may  be  followed  where  it  is 
needed ;  and  let  us  again  express  a  wish,  that  the  statute  of  M ortm»n,  of  which  the 
only  possible  e:0ect  now  is  that  it  may  stand  in  the  way  of  much  good,  may  be  speedily 
repealed; 
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we  maj  behold  the  aimplicity  of  primitive  deTotion,  and  die  native 
fashion  of  British  buildings  in  that  age^  and  some  hundred  years 
after.  For  we  find  that  Hoel  Dha,  king  of  Wales,  made  himself  a 
palace  of  hurdle-work,  called  Tyguyn,  or  the  White  House,  be- 
cause, for  distinction  sake,  the  rods  whereof  it  was  made  were  un- 
barked,  having  the  rind  stripped  off,  which  was  then  counted  gaj 
and  glorious,  as  white-limed  houses  exceed  those  which  are  only 
rough-cast.  In  this  small  oratory  Joseph  with  his  companions 
watched,  prayed,  fasted,  preached ;  having  high  meditations  under 
a  low  roof,  and  large  hearts  betwixt  narrow  walls.  If  credit  may 
be  given  to  those  authors,  this  church,  without  eompetition,  was 
senior  to  all  Christian  churches  in  the  world.  Let  not  then  stately 
modern  churches  disdain  to  stoop  with  their  highest  steeples,  reve- 
rently doing  homage  to  this  poor  structure,  as  their  first  platform 
and  precedent ;  and  let  their  chequered  pavements  no  more  disdain 
this  oratory's  plain  floor,  than  her  thatched  covering  doth  envy 
their  leaden  roofs.  And  although  now  it  is  meet  that  church  build* 
ings,  as  well  as  private  houses,  partaking  of  the  peace  and  pros* 
perity  of  our  age,  should  be  both  in  their  cost  and  cunning  in-^ 
creased,  (far  be  that  pride  and  profaneness  from  any,  to  account 
nothing,  either  too  fair  for  man,  or  too  foul  for  God !) ;  yet  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  desire  that  our  judgments  may  be  so  much  th^ 
clearer  hi  matters  of  truth,  and  our  lives  so  much  the  purer  in  coa« 
versation^  by  how  much  our  churches  are  more  light,  and  out  baild<% 
ings  more  beautiful  than  theirs  were.' 

Such,  according  to  authorities  which,  upon  this  point,  there  caa 
be  no  valid  reason  for  disputing,  was  that  edifice  which,  if  not  the 
first  Christian  church  in  the  world,  was  assuredly  the  first  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  Saxon  Churches  were  all  built  of  wood.*  *  Then/ 
says  old  Treyisa,  *  bad  ye  wooden  churches,  and  wooden  chaKce^^ 
and  golden  priests ;  but  now  golden  chalices,  and  wooden  priests/ 
In  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  the  land  -was  filled  with  cathedrals, 
monasteries,  and  village  churches;  the  former  vying  with,  and  the 
latter  exceeding  any  similar  edifices  in  any  part  of  Christendon^. 
Nothing  indeed  of  the  kmd  can  be  more  beautiful,  nor  more  beau* 

*  As  Ia(e  «B  the  «eventh  ceuti^ry^  the  Scotch  (it  is  of  the  Scotch,  and  not  the  Irish,^ 
that  Bede  is  speaking  here)  ai^  known  to  have  built  thek  churches  of  oak,  and  thatched 
them  with  reeds.  The  episcopal  church  of  Lindi^arn,  which  afterwards  became  so 
beantifai  a  structure,  xiras  originally  btiilt  afler  this  fashion  by  St.  Finan,  who  came  from 
lona.  One  of  his  •noceasors  removed  the  thatch,  and  cased  the  whole  building  with 
lead.  The  reader  may  be  pleased  Mrith  having  beifor^  hin^  the  original  authority  for 
these  curious  facta  in  the  history  of  our  church  architecture.  '  Interea  Aidano  Episcopo^ 
de  hoc  vitd  sublato,  Finan  pro  illo  ^adum  ^piscopatus  a  Scotis  ordinatvs  ac  mitsiK 
meeeperat:  qui  in  intuU  lAndirfamefui  fecit  eccletiam  Episcopi  sede  congrttam.  Quam 
tamen  more  Scotorum  mm  de  lafnde,  ted  de  robore  AfiCto  to^m  comjHUuit,  atque  arundine  texi$. 
Q^am  tempore  seqttente  reverendiumut  Archiepiscopus  Theodorus  in  honorem  B,  Petri 
Apostoli  dedicavit,  Sed  et  Episcopm  loci  ipsius'  tadberht,  ablatd  arundine,  plumbi 
ktnfinis  earn  totam,  hoc  ttt,  et  tectum  et  ipsos  ^uoque  parietes  ejus  eooperire  cttrawt.'—- 
B«df « 1,  iii.  c.  25' 
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tifully  appropriate  to  fh^ir  design^  than  the  biest  of  our  parish 
churches^  those  of  Somersetshire  for  instance^  with  their  gothic 
towers,  which  were  erected  in  the  best  age  of  religious  architec- 
ture, and  those  of  Lincohishire,  with  their  fretted  spires,  seen  far 
and  wide  over  a  country  which  contains  no  other  objects  either  of 
beauty  or  sublimity.  The  Quakers  have  a  mortal  objection  to  the 
dteeple;  and  in  their  orthodox  phraseology  they  never  call  a  church 
by  any  other  name  than  a  steeple-house — a  hatred  conceived  in  the 
same  unlucky  spirit  which  made  them  proscribe  sweet  sounds,  gay 
colours,  graceful  apparel,  and  good  English.  The  other  dissenters 
have  no  such  prejudices  ;  but  of  the  numerous  places  of  worship 
which  they  have  erected,  there  is  not  one  which  has  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  merit,  even  among  those  in  the  construction 
of  which  economy  has  not  been  the  first  consideration.  Heaven  be 
praised,  that  our  forefathers  had  a  truer  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, and  built  churches  and  cathedrals  for  us  instead  of  meeting- 
houses !  We  hope  and  trust  that  this  proud  and  visible  distinction 
will  be  preserved  on  the  present  occasion  ;  that  the  new  churches 
may  all  be  '  steeple-houses;'  and  that  the  good  old  fashion,  sancti- 
fied by  the  practice  of  so  many  ages,  and  the  feelings  of  so  many 
generations,  may  in  no  instance  be  departed  from  on  considerations 
of  expense — motives  so  temporary  in  their  action  and  effect  should 
have  no  operation  on  works  intended  to  last  for  posterity : — let  us 
remember  what  Erasmus  said  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, — tantd 
mnjestate  sese  erigit  in  calum,  ut  procul  etiam  intmntibus  religion 
ffem  incutiat* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  when  die  pb«i  of  a  new  Post  Office 
was  laid  before  Parliament,  a  member,  remarkable  for  hia  zeal  for 
economy,  objected  to  a  noble  portico,  because*  of  the  expense  ;  the 
portico  was  rejected  accordingly,  and  a  public  building,  which  is  to 
stand  for  ages,  is  to  be  erected,  not  upon  the  most  convenient  and 
appropriate  and  beautiful,  but  upon  the  most  economical  plan,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  sun>  in  the  year's  expenditure,  which,  if  equally 
apportioned  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bi-itain,  would  not 
amount  to«  poll-tax  of  half  a  farthing !  These  are. things  whiish 
make  an  EngHsbman,  who  feels  for  the  boioour  of  his  country^ 
groan  in  spirit  when  he  thinks  of  them.  '  Our  King  Henry  VH.' 
says  Stavely, '  built  a  ship,  and  he  built  a  chapel,  and  both  tbese^ 
as  it  is  said,  at  an  equal  charge.  His  ship  Temains  not,  ne  tabella 
yuidem,  not  so  nmch  a^  a  plank  of  it.  But  his  cfaapet  stands  to 
this  day,  and  is  likely  to  stand  till  the  last,  a  lasting  monttmeiit  of 
the  founder's  piety  and  devotion.' 

*  Let  us  remember,'  says  a  clergyman  whose  pamphlet  lies  before 
tis,  *  that  when  we  cease  to  have  a  visible  church,  we  not  only  en- 
danger our  very  existence  as  a  professional  boifcy,  but  the  character  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  becomes  proportionably  dete- 
riorated 
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riorated  or  debased.  The  common  people  cannot  philosophize  them« 
selves  into  religion.  There  must  be  outward,  visible  and  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  services  of  our  Maker,  and  our  towers  and  spires  should 
continue  to  raise  and  point  to  Heaven,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  community  from  relapsing  into  a  morbid  state/ 

Upon  this  subject  the  great  moral  and  philosophical  poet  of  the 
age  has  expressed  himself  with  characteristic  feeling  and  sublimity. 
— *  O  ye  swelling  hills  and  spacious  plains, 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple  towers, 
And  spires  whose  '  silent  finger  points  to  Heaven;' 
Nor  wanting  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  Minster^  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams  ; — may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts. 
That  can  perceive,  not  less  than  heretofore 
Our  ancestors  did  feelingly  perceive. 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interests,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar. 
And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 
—Thus  never  shall  the  indignities  of  Time 
Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed; 
Nor  shall  the  Elements  be  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 
Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 
And  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 
Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow  ' 
Upon  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men 
(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 
Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 
An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 
Of  sweet  civility — on  rustic  wilds.' 

Our  pews  have  often  been  objected  to  by  foreigners  as  deforming 
the  churches,  and  marking  far  too  strongly  the  distinction  of  ranks 
in  a  place  where  that  distinction  ought,  as  far  as  possible^  to  be 
forgotten.  The  custom,,  however^  has  been  too  long  established, 
and  is  too  closely. united  with  our  domestic  habits  to  be  laid  aside, 
even  if  these  objections  were  altogether  valid.  That  a  church, 
considered  simply  with  regard  to  its  architectural  effect,  appears 
to  more  advantage  when  its  area  is  clear,  than  when  it  is  encum- 
bered with  pews,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  consideration  is  per- 
fectly inadmissible:  what  will  be  most  convenient  when  the 
edifice  is  full,  is  the  point  to  be  regarded,  not .  what  will  be  most 
picturesque  when  it  is  empty.  And  whether. our  English  system.be 
not  preferable  to  that  of  the  Catholic  churches  on  the  continent, 
where  dirty  women  during  the  service  ply  with  dirty  chairs  to  be  let 
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out  for  the  sittingy  M^ill  not  admit  of  a  question.  The  separation 
into  families  belongs  moreover  to  our  national  character^  and  to. 
some  of  its  better  parts  ;  the  quietness,  the  reserve,  the  decorum  of 
our  manners  require  it,  and  the  sanctity  of  private  feeling  is  thus 
preserved  in  the  act  of  public  worship.  With  regard  to  distinction 
of  ranks,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  sense  of  those. distinctions  is 
much  more  effectually  precluded  by  the  present  distribution  in. 
which  every  one  knows  his  place,  than  it  could  be  by  a  promiscuous 
assemblage,  which,  were  there  not  other  and  greater  objections  to 
it  in  our  state  of  society,  would  be  liable  to  this  decisive  one,  that 
the  contrast  would  be  rendered  more  glaring  by  juxtaposition,  and 
persons  in  whom  no  thought  of  their  relative  conditions  would  other- 
wise have  entered^  would  have  that  thought  irresistibly  forced  upon 
them  when  they  found  themselves  side  by  side;  the  scheme  therefore 
would  produce  the  very  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  And. 
this  consequence  is  so  unavoidable,  that  in  those  conventicles  where 
the  principle  is  professed,  common  sense  has  introduced  a  wiser 
practice.  £ven  in  quaker  meetings  every  one  knows  his  place,  and 
they  who  are  most  respected  for  their  station  in  life  always  occupy 
the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue. 

When  St.  Wulstan  was  building  the  present  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cester, and  the  former  and  ruder  edifice  of  St.  Oswald  was  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  his  splendid  structure,  they  who  stood  by  him  ob- 
served that  he  shed  tears  at  beholding  the  demolition,  and  they  told 
him  that  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  enlargement  of  the  church 
over  which  he  presided.  He  replied,  Ego  lomgi  aliter  intelligo, 
quod  nos  miseri  sanctorum  opera  destruimus,  ut  nobis  laudem  com-- 
paremus.  Non  noverat  illafelicium  virorum  aias  pompaticas  ades 
construerCf  sed  sub  qualicumque  tecto  seipsos  Deo  immolare,  sub- 
Jectosque  ad  exemplum  attrahere :  nos  t  contra  nitimur  ut,  ani- 
marum  negligentes  curam,  accumulemus  lapides.  However  natu- 
ral the  feeling  which  Wulstan  thus  expressed  may  have  been,  the 
fashion  of  erecting  fine  cathedrals  was  certainly  no  indication  that 
piety  was  on  the  wane.  It  is  when  old  places  of  worship  are  dila- 
pidated, or  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  while  no  new  ones  are  erected 
in  their  stead,  that  the  decay  of  the  mystical  as  well  as  of  the  mate- 
rial church  has  begun.  There  was  nothing  puritanical  in  Wulstan's 
feeling;  it  was  just  as  well  as  natural :  the  demolition  of  a  fabric 
which  time  and  many  circumstances  had  sanctified,  forced  upon  him 
a  melancholy  sense  of  the  vanity  and  instability  of  all  human  works^ 
and  he  could  not  but  think  of  the  chances  and  changes  which  his 
own  edifice  must  undergo,  and  the  destruction  to  which  it  must 
needs  come  at  last,  long  as  it  would  outlast  him,  his  monument, 
and  perhaps  his  very  name.  Very  different  from  this  is  the  spirit 
which  sometimes  appears  in  monastic  history,  and  represents  the 
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splendour  of  religious  buildings  as  a  sinful  waste  of  money  which 
might  be  piously  bestowed  on  other  purposes.  Such  remarks  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  spirit  which  defaced  too  many  of  our  cathe- 
drals^ demolished  our  painted  windows,  sold  our  church  organs  to 
the  tavern-keepers,  strove  hard  to  eject  the  altar,  and  for  two  cen- 
turies prevented  us  from  having  a  scnool  of  painting  in  England,  by 
refusing  to  admit  pictures  into  the  churches. 

That  spirit  happily  exists  no  longer.  The  organ  is  now  intro- 
duced even  in  meeting-houses,  and  it  is  no  longer  pretended  that  the 
eye  may  not  rest  upon  a  church-picture  with  as  little  interruption  to 
devotional  feelings  as  upon  a  monumental  tablet,  or  a  bare  wail. 
*  The  mind  of  man,  even  in  spirituals,'  says  South,  *  acts  with  a  cor- 
poreal dependence,  and  so  is  helped  or  hindered  in  its  operations  ac- 
cording to  the  different  quality  of  external  objects  that  incur  into 
the  senses.  And  perhaps  sometimes  the  sight  of  die  altar  and  those 
decent  preparations  for  the  work  of  devotion  may  compose  and 
recover  the  wandering  mind  much  more  effectually  than  a  sermon 
or  a  rational  discourse.  For  these  things  in  a  manner  preach  to  the 
eye  when  the  ear  is  dull  and  will  not  hear;  and  the  eye  dictateth  to 
the  imagination,  and  that  at  last  moves  the  affections.  And  if  these 
little  impulses  set  the  great  wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  large- 
ness and  height  of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  the  small- 
ness  of  its  occasion.  If  the  fire  burns  bright  and  vigorously,  it  is 
no  matter  by  what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled  ;  there  is  ihe  same 
force,  and  the  same  refreshing  virtues  in  it  kindled  by  a  spark  from 
a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kindled  by  a  beam  from  the  sun.' 

A  forcible  appeal  in  behalf  of  painting  has  been  made  upon  oc- 
casion of  these  new  churches  by  Mr.  Haydon  and  Mr.  Elmes.  Mr. 
Elmes  proposes  that  acommlttee  should  be  appointed  '  similar  to  that 
which  investigated  the  merits  and  value  of  the  Elgin  marbles  ;  that 
various  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors  shall  be  examined  by  it  as 
to  the  best  way  of  using  the  national  wealth  that  will  be  appropri- 
ated to  this  purpose ;  that  this  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  our  present  living  artists,  and  give  commissions 
for  building  the  new  churches  to  such  architects  as  they  shall  ap- 
prove ;  that  each  architect  so  appointed  shall  execute  hi^  work  on 
his  own  responsibility  and  at  his  own  peril,  and  not  exceed  the  sum 
entrusted  him  to  expend ;  that  each  new  church  shall  have  one  his- 
tforicat  picture  by  some  living  painter,  who  shall  be  commissioned 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  architect  by  the  same  committee,  and  the 
lirchitect  desired  to  prepare  his  altar-piece  accordingly,  with  double 
^'alls,  8ce.  to  resist  the  damp  and  to  keep  his  church  in  a  regular 
state  of  temperature  ;  that  five  per  cent,  out  of  each  sum  appro- 
priated be  set  aside  for  the  expense  of  the  historical  picture,  its 
frame,^  6cc.  that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  inquire  into  the 
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best  modes  of  remedying  the  damp  in  churches,  and  every  other 
object  that  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  these  sacred  edi«- 
fices.  *  This/  says  Mr.  Elmes,  *  will  set  the  seal  of  glory  and  im- 
mortality on  the  Regency  of  Great  Britain,  and  form  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch  of  British  glory,  and  will  leave  pictures,  statues,  and 
buildings  to  shew  posterity  what  we  were.' 

Mr.  Haydon  writes  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  powers  may  well  produce.  He  is  laudably  desirous 
of  removing  from  the  path  of  the  rising  artists,  those  obstructions 
which  all  who  are  established  in  the  art  have  but  too  fatally  expe- 
rienced. He  truly  observes,  that  the  great  works  by  which  the 
country  has  been  rescued  from  the  stigma  of  incapacity  have  been 
produced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  who  have  devoted  them'- 
selves  with  the  spirit  of  the  Decii,  and  that  those  gigantic  individual 
efforts,  as  they  are  now  made,  are  of  no  effect,  for  want  of  a  place  of 
public  reception.  There  are  two  ways,  he  says,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  country  could  be  called  forth,  *  by  commemorating 
the  glories  of  our  Regency  in  our  public  halls,  or  by  illustrating  the 
duties  of  Christianity  in  our  cathedrals  and  churches.'  He  proposes 
that,  from  the  money  voted  for  the  new  churches,  three  per  cent,  be 
allotted  for  altar  pictures. 

*  Taking  this  plan/  he  says, '  as  merely  a  matter  of  art,  it  would  pro- 
duce in  a  few  years  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Considering  it  as  con- 
nected with  religion,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  for  one  great  reason  why  the  Methodists  have 
gained  such  extensive  sway  is  from  their  having  never  suffered  the  feel- 
ing of  their  congregations  to  flag ;  whereas,  in  our  churches,  there  is 
nothing  to  excite  pious  associations  in  the  short  intervals  of  prayer ;  the 
buildings  are  generally  dark,  dingy  and  cold.  Surely  there  is  no  impro- 
priety in  saying  the  regular  church  might  now  use  all  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual power  and  refinement  in  its  reach,  under  proper  direction, 
and  do  its  utmost  to  counteract  by  its  associations  the  feverous  excite- 
ment of  other  sects.  As  a  matter  of  art  it  would  correct  the  great  fun- 
damental and  pernicious  effects  of  exhibitions.  Where  a  picture  is 
bought  or  sold,  as  it  happens,  and  then  hurried  into  obscurity,  no  op- 
portunity is  ever  given  for  candid  examination,  nothing  is  left  to  time  ; 
its  errors  or  its  beauties  are  pressed  on  the  people  according  to  the  in- 
terests or  enmities  of  those  who  conduct,  or  of  those  who  oppose,  the  so- 
ciety where  it  is  exhibited  ;  partita  puff  or  censure,  ridicule  or  praise, 
just  as  it  suits  ;  the  whole  town  is  in  a  whirl  of  feeling,  and  before  any 
one  has  time  to  estimate  with  perspicuity,  the  exhibition  closes,  and  th,e 
picture  and  the  painter  are  remembered  or  forgotten  till  a  new  season 
and  a  new  subject  obliterate  the  recollection  of  both  :  while  the  public 
vote  of  Parliament  for  a  picture,  as  for  a  statue,  would  be  sound,  fair, 
public  encouragement,  and  collect  by  degrees  the  accumulated  talent  of 
the  country,  the  work  would  be  for  ever  before  the  eye  of  the  world, 
time  would  establish  its  reputation  if  it  deserved  it,  or  destroy  it  if  it  de- 
served 
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served  it  not ;  every  man  could  always  judge  for  hintself  by  a  walk  to 
the  building  where  it  might  be  hung,  and  England  would  have  some- 
thing  to  shew  the  foreigner,  when  he  asks  with  a  sneer,  "  Where  are 
your  historical  productions?"^ — pp.  14 — 16. 

The  appeal  which  has  been  thus  made,  and  which  Mr.  Haydon 
prosecutes  with  considerable  warmth  and  eloquence,  cannot  fail  in 
consequence  of  any  prejudices  against  the  admission  of  pictures  into 
our  churches,  for  no  such  prejudice  exists;  Jack  himself  is  now 
ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  tore  off  the  embroidery  from 
his  coat,  cloth  and  all.  And  surely  the  importance  of  the  object 
must  be  acknowledged.  Historical  painting  never  has  flourished 
without  public  encouragement;  it  never  has,  and  it  never  can. 
That  encouragement  is  all  which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  glories 
of  this  triumphant  country,  by  producing  an  ag-e  of  art  in  England, 
equal  to  any  which  Greece  or  Italy  can  boast.  The  poet  can 
wait  for  his  reward;  he  may  live  and  die  in  poverty  and  neglect; 
but  neither  poverty  nor  neglect  can  debar  him  from  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  divine  calling ;  nor  from  the  sure  and  certain  consolation 
that  he  must  finally  be  judged,  not  by  envy  and  malice,  not  by  ig- 
norance and  conceit,  not  by  caprice  and  fashion,  but  according  to 
his  works,  and  that  too  as  righteously  as  if  Rhadamanthus  were  the 
judge.     Truly  may  he  sing, 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 

wherever  he  may  be,  infinity  is  around  him,  and  heaven  and  earth 
are  open  to  his  excursive  spirit.  But  the  painter  must  have  scope 
and  room :  if  he  do  not  obtain  present  reputation,  his  inheritance  of 
futurity  is  cut  off;  without  patronage  his  powers  can  no  more  ex- 
pand themselves  than  the  seed  of  a  tropical  forest-tree  can  attain  its 
natural  growth  and  state! iness  under  the  roof  of  a  hot-house.  Let 
us  suppose  (and  this  is  not  merely  a  gratuitous  supposition)  that  an 
artist,  who  may  have  devoted  years  to  the  painful  study  of  his  art, 
conscious  of  his  powers,  should  determine  to  evince  them  by  pro- 
ducing a  great  historical  picture,  under  all  the  diisadvantages  of 
straitened  circumstances.  After  years  of  painful  toil  and  privaticm, 
the  work  is  completed^  Its  merits  are  too  conspicuous  to  be  de- 
nied, and  honest  admiration  is  loud  in  its  praise ;  but  no  purchaser 
appears;  and  the  picture  which,  if  it  had  its  proper  place  in  a 
church,  or  a  public  building,  would  keep  the  artist  before  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  and  secure  to  him  prosperity  and  fame,  is  forgotten 
as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  exhibit-ion  is  over,  because  it  is  no 
longer  in  sight,  takes  up  room  which  l^e  cannot  afford  to  give  it, 
and  becomes. to  him  an  incumbrance,  an  expense  and  a  perpetual 
vexatiou.     With  what  is  he .  to  con^fort  himself  ?  with  the  proud 
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sense  of  native  superiority  ?  As  well  might  we  suppose  that  the 
eagle  in  a  cage  should  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  a  consciousness 
of  the  strength  of  his  wings!  It  is  a  miserable  consolation  to  know 
that  art  has  always  had  its  martyrs,  and  a  miserable  thing  to  suffer  a 
martyrdom  for  which  there  b  no  reward  to  be  expected^  either  in 
this  world  or  the  next. 

An  annual  grant  for  the  encouragement  of  this  noble  art  would 
be,  on  every  account,  preferable  to  a  per-centage  upon  the  money 
voted  for  the  New  Churches.  A  sum  which  wduld  be  scarcely 
perceived  in  the  year's  expenditure^  would  produce  more  excite- 
ment, more  individual  happiness,  more  national  glory^  more  credit 
among  other  nations,  more  good  in  our  own,  than  ever  was  ob- 
tained at  so  small  a  cost  in  any  other  manner.  It  would  call  forth 
a  display  of  powers  with  which  all  Europe  would  soon  *  ring  from 
side  to  side.'  It  would  do  for  London,  by  national  generosity  and  the 
force  of  native  genius,  what  Buonaparte  attempted  to  do  for  Paris, 
by  national  robbery  and  force  of  arms;  it  would  make  it  what 
Athens  has  been  in  the  old,  and  Rome  in  the  modern  world,  the 
acknowledged  and  unrivalled  school  of  arts.  Half  a  century  ago 
Richardson  said, '  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet;  but 
if  ever  the  great,  ancient,  and  beautiful  taste  in  painting  revives, 
it  will  be  in  England.'  Already  we  have  seen  more  than,  one 
such  revival  in  our  generation.  The  spirit  of  poetry  has  appeared 
among  us  again,  such  as  it  was  in  the  golden  age  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  we  are  beholden  for  peace,  safety,  and  increasing  prosperity, 
^to  a  revival  of  that  military  spirit  which  our  forefathers  displayed 
at  Cressy,  at  Poictiers,  at  Agincourt,  and  at  Blenheim.  ]3ut  in 
painting,  our  ancestors  will  easily  be  surpassed:  it  is  with  the  great 
men  of  other  times  and  other  countries,  that  this  race  must  be  run : 
give  but  a  fair  course  and  we  shall  win  the  field:  give  national  en- 
couragement, and  this  generation  will  see  Richardson's  prophetic 
hope  fulfilled. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  object  is,  in  any  point  of  view,  in- 
significant, except  in  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  required  for  it. 
It  is  of  importance  even  in  the  mere  calculating  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, even  upon  the  gross  principle  of  profit  and  loss.  How  far 
the  character  and  success  of  our  manufactures  depend  upon  the 
state  of  art  in  the  country  may  be  illustrated  not  only  by  the  well- 
known  impulse  which  was  given  to  our  potteries  by  the  late  excel- 
lent Mr.  Wedgewood,  when  he  introduced  Etruscan  models,  but 
by  a  fact  more  recent  and  directly  to  the  point.  When  the  conti- 
nent was  last  opened  to  us  by  the  ^success  of  our  arms^  our 
printed  cottons  were  universally  objected  to,  because  of  their  bad 
taste;  and  though  the  material  was  better  than  that  of  the  French, 
the  French  were  preferred.    The  Manchester  manufacturers  were 
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alarmed  I  ihey  applied  to  the  most  ingenious  arti&tsin  liondon  for 
designs,  ^id  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cottons  recovered  their 
former  ascendanc^^.  These  facts  are  not  unworthy  of  .considera- 
tion, but  it  would  indeed  be  unworthy  to  rest  the  merits  of  such 
an  appeal  upon  such  considerations.  The  glory  of  a  nation  in 
arts  and  arms  is  its  truest  and  highest  interest ;  and  it  is  by  im- 
pressing upon  the  hearts  of  a  people  the  great  and  heroic  deeds  of 
their  fathers  and  their  brethren,  that  national  greatness  may  be  prpi- 
longed,  and  a  succession  of  great  and  heroic  men  be  called  forth 
for  the  service  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  series  of  pictures  at  Chantilly  representing  the  vic- 
tories of  the'Great  Cond6.  We  have  greater  victories  to  celebrate, 
and  better  artists  to  celebrate  them;  And  for  our  churches,  there 
is  not  only  the  inexhaustible  source  of  Scripture,  but  the  rich  stores 
of  our  own  ecclesiastical  annals  also,  which  have,  in  every  way,  too 
long  been  neglected,  abounding  as  they  do  with  examples  that  well 
deserve  to  be  treasured  up  in  our  hearts.  .  It  is  no  reason  because 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  abused  pictures  and  images  to  the 
introduction  of  a  gross  and  palpable  idolatry,  that  we,  among  whom 
no  such  abuse  is  possible,  should  debar  ourselves  from  the  advantage 
of  speaking  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  thereby  imprinting  upon 
the  young  imagination  ideas  which  would  never  be  effaced,  and 
lessons  which  might  sometimes  ke  remembered  in  an  hour  of  need, 
and  thoughts  which  would  be  the  prolific  seed  of  virtuous  actions. 
It  is  not  painters  alone  that  painting  makes ;  it  has  made  heroes 
and  penitents,  and  saints  and  martyrs,  by  calling  forth  whatever 
emulation  is  just  and  salutary.  In  bestowing  upon  it  that  national 
encouragement  to  which  it  has  so  strong  and  irresistible  a  claim, 
we  should  be  giving  an  impulse  to  benevolence  and  virtue  and 
patriotism  as  well  as  to  genius. 

The  British  sovereigns  have  often  shown  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
this  art,  and  been  its  liberal  patrons  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  age.  Henry  VIII.  protected  and  encouraged  Holbein. 
In  Elizabeth^s  reign  we  were  excluded  from  the  countries  in  which 
painting  flourished  and  great  artists  were  to  be  found,  by  the  fierce 
intolerance  of  papal  policy;  but  that  queen  well  understood  how 
desirable  it  was  that  great  and  glorious  actions  sbould.be  preserved 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  she  hung  the  House  of 
JLords  with  tapeatry  representing  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  Charles 
I.  loved  poetry  and  painting ;  and  had  bis  reign  been  passed  in 
tranquillity,  England  would  have  had  no  cause  to  envy  the  collec- 
tions of  foreign  princes.  After  his  time  the  decline  of  the  art 
came  on ;  and  when  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  pictures  for 
Greenwich  were  painted,  the  views  of  the  government  went  be- 
yond the  genius  which  could  then  be  found  in  the  country  to  an- 
swer 
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swer  them.  The  late  king  appreciated  painting  and  music  with 
a  real  feeling  of  what  was  .excellent  in  both.  Handel  was  his 
favourite  musician,  and  it  will  be  remembered  (to  his  honour)  that 
for  thirty  years  he  employed  Mr.  West  when  that  admirable  artist 
had  no  commission  from  any  other,  person. 

Of  the  disposition  of  his  present  Majesty  to  encourage  what- 
ever is  connected  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  country  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  speak  :  the  Royal  Academy  contains  munificent 
proofs  of  his  liberality  to  the  arts.  The  sense  of  the  legislature 
too  has  been  distinctly  pronounced  by  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  an  act  of  which  the  wisdom  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  evident  Many  foreigners  have  already  come  into  this 
island  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  these  marbles.  Casts  from 
the  whole  collection  have  been  already  sent  to  Bavaria,  to  Wirtem- 
berg,  to  Russia :  others  have  been  ordered  for  Florence.  The 
school  of  sculpture  will  soon  be  in  England.  We  have  seen  in 
our  own  exhibition  the  work  of  Canova  beside  that  of  an  English- 
man, and  England  might  well  be  ^satisfied  with  the  excellence  to 
which  her  native  artist  had  attained.  That  national  encourage- 
ment is  asked  for  painting  which  sculpture  already  receives :  and 
when  that  encouragement  is  given,  England  will  assert  and  win  for 
herself  as  high  a  pre-eminence  in  art  as  she  holds  at  this  time  in 
commerce,  in  science,  in  literature  and  in  arms. 
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AevAB  (Sultan),  memorabla  iiMcripdoii  on 
th«  seal  of,  6. 

Addison,  real  state  of  Pope's  qaarrel  with, 
41»— 4S1. 

Advice  to  Julia,  a  Letter  in  Rbjnie,  505 
— its  character,  ib.  506 — 510— descrip- 
tion of  a  dandy's  conversatiouj  507— of 
London  in  Autumn,  507,  508 — a  trip  to 
MBTgate  in  ihe  Steam-boat»  508,  509. 

Albanians,  character  of,  S37-— their  dances, 
351. 

Alexandria,  state  of  litemtore  at,  137, 138. 

All,  Paaha  of  Albania,  character  o^  198. 
336,337. 

Almanach  des  Goorroands,  245. 

America,  state  of  churches  in,  550,  551 — 
<iisfegard  of  diTine  worship  by  the  Ane< 
rican  Convention,  551,  note. 

Ames  (Fisher),  on  the  liberty  of  the  press^ 
578. 

Andaman  Islanders,  account  of,  81. 

Anne  (Queen),  state  of  affairs  at  her  acces- 
sion, 9, 10— composition  and  character 
of  her  ministers,  10,  11 — violence  of 
party,  19 — her  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  against  his  resigning  his 
command  in  chief,  tO— her  reflection  on 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  30 — cabal  among 
her  ministers  against  the  Duke  of  MarU 
borough,  43 — her  duplicity  to  him,  50 — 
her  d^th,  69 — for  the  principal  military 
events  in  her  reign,  see  Matibarough 
(Duke  oO- 

Arabs,  mstance  of  the  treachery  of,  379. 

Aristophanes,  extracts  from  the  comedies 
of,  254, 255.  260.  262.  268. 271—278. 

— -— comedies  of,   translated   by 

Mr.  Mitchell,  474 — principles  of  the 
Aristoplianic  Comedy,475— indidents  of 
his  Thesmopborio2ous«B,  47  6, 477 — origin 
of  the  Achamians,  477-^and  of  the 
Knights,  477,  478- plot  of  the  Achar- 
nians,485 — transition  of  a  scene  omitted 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  486 — 189— principles 
of  translation,  developed  and  applied  to 
n  translation  of  Aristophanes,  480—485. 
4S9,  490 — general  character  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  translation,  474— examination 
of  the  execution  of  particular  parts,  with 
ipMimens,   491— 501— this    decidedly 


the  best  transition  of  Aristoplianes,  ex* 
tant,'  5<^5. 

Art  (Works  of),  pfbpriety  o^  introdilciiig 
them  into  churches  considered,  586 — 
592. 

Athenians  (ancient),  mannei%  of,  f45^--drf- 
lerent  kinds  of  bread,  made  and  nied  bj 
them  and  by  the  other  Greeks,  246 — 
248 — ^thdr  pastry  and  confectionary, 
249— account  of  their  cooks,  249—254 
— and  sauces,  254— 256— different  soita 
of  fish  eaten  by  them,  256,  257 — 259—: 
instances  of  their  love  of  fish,  259,  260 
— account  of  their  fishmongers,  261, 262 
— and  of  the  perfumes  used  by  them, 
263,  264— especially  of  flowers,  264^ 
265— their  wines,  266,  267 — water 
drinkers  satirised,  268 — general  mode  of 
livmg  among  the  dtiaens  of  Athens,  269 
— their  clubs  and  pic-nic  partiei^  270-x 
of  the  repasts  of  the  common  Athenians, 
271 — 274 — curious  political  salad,  275 
— banquets  of  the  higher  classes,  276 — 
278. 

Athenians  (modern),  character  of,  340, 341. 

Athos  (Mount),  account  of  the  monastery 
of,  345—347. 

Autumn  near  the  Rhine,  434 — character 
of,  436.     See  Germany. 

Autumn  in  London,  poetically  described, 
507,508. 

B. 

Banquets  of  the  Athenians,  account  of,  276 
—278. 

Barber  (Mr.  Alderman),  anecdote  of,  423. 

Baths,  effect  of  the  inordinate  use  of,  on 
the  constitutions  of  the  modem  Greek 
women,  352. 

Battles  of  Schellenberg,  24,  25— of  Bien- 
heim,  28 — of  Ramilies,40 — of  Oudenard, 
53— of  Maplaquet,  59, 60. 

Bavaria  (Elector),  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  Schellenberg,  24,  25 — 
his  negociations  with  the  duke,  26 — his 
country  given  up  to  military  execution, 
27 — and  completely  subdued  by  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  30. 

Bellamy  (John),  New  Translation  of  the 
Bible,  Part  II.  287— additional  proofs 
of  his  unfitness  for  the  work,  ib.  288. 
— ^refutation  of  his  assertion,  that  Jerome 
made  his  Latin   translation   from    the 
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jQredk  aacl  not  from  ifa«  Hebi^w,  999, 
995— aud  that  all  modern  European 
translations  hare  been  made  from  the 
Soptoagint  and  Vulgate,  994—298 — 1^^ 
^lander  of  the  £)nglish  Universities  dis- 
proved, 999,  ^00 — and  also  his  assertion 
that  there  wa3  not  a  single  critical  ike- 
Jbrew  scholar  among  the  translators  of  the 
authorized  version,  301 — 504— spec!- 
^nens  pf  his  blunders,  507 — 317 — his 
ntter  incompetency  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  594,  595. 

JBelly  and  the  Members,  fable  of,  versified^ 
458,  459. 

Belzoni(M.),  assassination  of,  attempted 
bj  two  renegade  Frenchmen  at  Thebes, 
94— discovers  the  ruins  of  Bernice,  95. 

^ble,  authorized  translation  of,  tracts  in 
vindication  of,  987 — whep  any  transla* 
tjon  may  be  said  to  be  made  from  the 
original,  991,  999— notice  of  JBnglish 
trs^nsladons  of  it,  antecedent  to  the  pre- 
sent authorized  version,  995 — 998 — 
notices  of  the  translators,  501 — 505 — 
and  of  theinstructions  given  to  them,  30^ 
^306. 

Bishop's  Bible,  notice  of,  997,  998c 

Blackadcr  (Colonel)  remark  of,  on  the 
English  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 99,  95 — his  reflections  on  the 
battles  of  Schdlenberg,  95 — of  Blenheim, 
97,  and .  notis^— of  BAmilies,  40 — of 
Oudenard,  55— of  Maplaque^  60. 

Blenheim  (battle  of),  98. 

Blow-pipe,  structure  of,  467 — account  of 
its  application  to  fusion,  468 — 471-— 
analogy  in  its  operations  to  the  nature  of 
volcanoes,  470,  47!. 

Bosset  (Deut.  Col.),  Proceedings  atParga, 
111 — his  mistakes  corrected,  115 — ^his 
misconduct  as  governor  of  Farjga,  199, 
150. 

Bourbons,  policy  of,  considered,  since  the 
return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  196. 

Bowles  j(Bev.  W.  L.),  on  the  invariable 
Principles  of  Poetry,  400 — stric);ures  on 
his  hostility  to  Pope,  40r,  4Q8 — on  his 
definition  of  poetical  execution,  409 — 
and  on  his  observations  on  the  poetic 
character  of  Pope,  409,  410 — Mr. 
Bowles's  Inyariable  Principles  of  Poetry 
examined,  410, 411 — vindication  of  the 
poet's  private  character  against  his  as- 
persions, 419,  415 — particularly  respect- 
'""    Pope's  quarrel  with   Lady  Mary 


Wortley  Montague,  414— 418 — and  with 
Addison,  419 — 491 — hb  unjust  charge 
against  Pope  for  censuring  Rowe,  491, 
499. 
Bread,  different  sorts  of,  used  by  th^  Athe- 
nians And  other  Greeks,  946— 94& 
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JBrewster  mey.  Jolii^,  #kei(^  of  die  Hb- 
tory  of  tlhurches,  549. 

Burgess  (Sir  James),  Reasons  in  favour  of 
a  }few  yTranslatiqn  of  the  Bible,  987— 
his  abuse  of  the  .Quarterly  ^view,  989 
— -^ecimens  of  His  ignorance  and  un- 
fairness, 989— 991— refutation  of  his 
assertion  that  Jerome  executed  his  Latin 
version  of  the  pld  Testament  from  the 
Greek  and  not  from  the  Hebrew,  993, 
994— wilful  blunder  respecting  the  au- 
thorised translator^  of  the  Bible,  303 
note,  505,  506,  507— examination  of  his 
misrepresentations  concerning  the  Quaiy 
terly  Beyiew,  3y^—^^4trr'^i»  plagia* 
rism,  391. 


Caloyei^  or  Qietk  mopkfi  qf  Salympria, 
account  of,  543,  544— and  of  Mouujt 
4thos,  545— 547. 

Canada,  advantages  of,  for.emjg^tion,  oyer 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  374, 
575,  57 &— advice  to  persons  .emigrating 
thither,  577 — importance  of  gypsum  as 
a  manure  there,  578,  379 — o&^ryatioqs 
on  the  deeded  jjpinds,  granted  by  govern- 
ment, 381 — ^notice  of  the  settlement  of 
Perth,  589— state  of  tlie  church  in  ^p- 
per  Canada,  565,  384 — account  of  pro- 
posed improvements  in  its  inland  naviga- 
tion, 385,  586 — ^^objeption^  to  emig^ing 
to  this  couutry  considered,  590 — npt 
likely  tp  be  conquered  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  390 — means  of  ad- 
vancing the  prosperity  of  this  |colony, 
391 — iq^portance  of  diffusing  informa- 
tion concerning  it,  ib,  399,  395— illus- 
trated by  an  estimate  of  expenses,  394, 
395 — what  class  of  persons  best  for  emi- 
grating, 596— 400. 

Chapels^  private,  canse  pf  the  increase  of, 
564. 

Ch&telet  (Marcliioness  du),  origin  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  156,157 — 
her  reception  of  Madame  de  Grafigny, 
157 — description  of  her  apartment,  159 
— her  occupations,  160 — ^piys  into  the 
letters  of  her  visitors,  161 — her  barbarous 
treatment  of  Madame  de  Grafigny,  163, 
164, 165. 

Church,  state  of,  in  Canada,  383,  584. 

Churches,  want  of  in  North  America,  550^ 
551 — ^want  of  them  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  565— o^ 
<$ueeu  Anne,  555 — deficiency  of  them 
at  present,  in  England,  555,  654 — evil 
consequences  of  this  want,  ^54.  559--7> 
influence  of  the  church  on  the  peasantry, 
558— Biotivei'  that  anciently  promoted 
the  eiMtioo  p{  jchurphes,  a59«  560— 
liberality 
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iiberalitj  of  James  I.  in  erectiug  churches 
iu  Scotland  and  Ireland,  561— outline  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  buildhig  new 
Churches,  565,  566 — Dr.  Franklm's 
opinion  on  building  churches,  566 — spe- 
culative im piety,  circulated  through  the 
press,  a  reason  for  the  erection  of  them, 
667 — St.  PauPs,  the  first  church  erected 
in  Britain,  582 — beauty  of  the  English 
churches,  583 — the  retaining  of  pews  in 
them,  defended,  584, 585— the  propriety 
of  decorating  them  with  works  of  art 
considered,  586 — 592. 

Churchill,  the  poet,  anecdote  of»  433. 

Churchill  (Lord).     See  Marlborough. 

Church-yards  of  the  metropolis,  observa- 
tions on,  559 — simple  expedient  for  pre- 
venting the  robbery  of  graves  in,  5.59 

•    note, 

Clare  (John),  Poems,  descriptive  of  Rural 
Life,  166 — biographical  notice  of  hira, 
166—171 — specimens  of  bis  poems,  t^. 
172 — comparison  of  him  with  Burns  and 
Bloomfield,  173 — concluding  advice  to 
him,  174. 

Clarke  (Dr.  E.  D.),  on  the  Gas  Blow-pipe, 
466 — origin  and  progress  of  his  discove- 
ries, in  the  art  of  fusion,  467,  468 — ac- 
count of  his  mode  of  using  the  blow- 
pipe, 468 — 470-.-on  the  analogy  in  its 
operations  to  the  nature  of  volcanoes, 
470,  47 1 — i^marks  thereon,  473. 

Clergj',  of  modem  Greece,  wretched  state 
of,  342— of  England,  duties  of,  before 
the  Reformation,  553 — their  influence 
after  that  event,  554 — ^why  they  cannot 
have  the  same  influence  now,  in  large 
parishes,  564 — real  causes  of  their  dimi- 
nished in  fluence,  580— increased  facili- 
ties given  to  produce  qualified  ministers, 
581. 

Clubs  of  the  Athenians,  notice  of,  270. 

Colonies,  in  a  more  immoral  state  than  their 
mother  countries,  552. 

Comedy,  early,  of  modern  Europe,  stric- 
tures on,  474,  475 — principles  of  the 
Arbtophanic  comedy,  475,  476. 

Commerce  of  modern  Greece,  notice  of,  335 
— causes  of  the  stagnation  of  commerce 
in  Germany,  450. 

Confectionary  of  the  Athenians,  249.  - 

Cuoks  (Greek),  account  oi\  249 — 253 
notice  of  the  fraternity  of,  at  Athens, 
2.53,  254. 

Coray  (M.),  'ZWmxh  BiBxioBmn,  136.  See 
Greek  jMnguage, 

Course  of  the  Niger.     See  Niger, 

Coverdale's  Translation  of  the  Bible,  notice 
of,  296. 

Coxe  (Rev.  Wm.),  Memoirs  of  John  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  1 — strictures  on  his  re- 


'  mark  on  Sfr  Robert  Wafpofe'sopinioif  of 
histoiy,  ih, — materials  of  his  work,  t^.  2. 
See  Marlborough. 

Cranmer*s  (Archbishop)  Translation  of  the 
Bible,  notice  of,  297. 

Cripps  (Mr.),  on  the  excellent  state  of  the 
Swedish  roads,  101. 

Crowue's  tragedy  of   the  Destruction   of 
Jerusalem,  notice  of,  200  note — 203  note 
—specimens  of  it,  216—219,  220  notes. 
'  D. 

Dances  of  the  modem  Greeks  described, 
350,351. 

Dandy,  conversation  of  a,  poetically  de- 
cribed,  507. 

Danneker,  a  German  sculptor,  notice  of, 
443,444. 

Darwin  (Dr.),  Letter  of,  534 — his  de8th> 
535. 

Day  (Mr.  Thomas),  eccentric  anecdotes  of, 
623,  524 — ^iiis  marriage,  525. 

Deeded  lands,  in  Canada,  observations  on, 
381. 

Denon  ("M.),  dismissed  from  the  Mosenmy 
to  make  way  for  Count  Forbin,  83. 

Dinners  of  the  Greeks,  notice  of,  257, 258. 

D'Israeli  (J.),  Curiosities  of  Literature » 
vol.  iii.  245. 

Docherd  (Mr.)  progress  of,  through  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  241,  242. 

Douglas  (Hon.  F.  S.  N.),  Essay  on  certain 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  an- 
cient and  modem  Greeks,  325.  See 
Greece. 

Duigenan  (Dr.),  vindicated  from  the 
charges  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  517. 

Dutch,  noble  reception  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  by,  15 — vacillation  of  the 
Dutch  government,  1 2, 13 — their  crooked 
policy  impedes  the  plans  and  progress  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  17 — and  also 
the  misconduct  of  their  generals,  18 — 
interpose  additional  difficulties  in  the 
Duke's  way,  35,  36. 

Duval  (Amciury),   Expose  des  Faits  sur  hi 
Cession  de  Parga,  111 — falsehood  of  his 
statements,  127.  133  note. 
E. 

Edgeworth  (R.  L.  Esq.),  Memoirs  of,  by 
himself  and  his  daughter,  510 — anec- 
dotes of  his  ancestors,  511 — 514 — his 
lax  notion  of  the  degrees  of  khidred,  be- 
tween whom  marriage  may  be  contracted, 
512 — sundry. improbabilities  in  his  nar- 
rative pointed  out,  513— birth  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  510 — anecdote  of  his  early 
years,  514 — his  mock  marriage,  515--- 
falsehood  detected  in  his  account  of  it, 
516 — and  in  his  statement  relative  to  a 
college-examination,  517,  518 — his  first 
marriage,  618,  519 — attempts  at  tele- 
graphic 
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graphic  apparatus,  530 — remarks  on  his 
claim  to  the  invention,  521,  5^2 — is  re- 
called from  France  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  526 — becomes  acquainted  with 
Miss  Honora  Sneyd,  627 — whom  he 
marries,  529 — retires  into  Ireland,  530 
— state  of  that  country,  531 — vacillating 
conduct  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  532 — letter 
ot*  Dr.  Darwin  to  him,  ib, — curious  blun- 
d'er  of  Miss  Edgeworth  relative  to  the 

-  meaning  of  the  term  decade,  535— <leath 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  fourth  wife,  536 — 
his  Jifth  marriage,  ib, — rebellion  of  1798, 
537 — temporizing  conduct  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  ib, — its  effects  to  himself,  538 — 
strictures  on  his  conduct  in  parliament, 
relative  to  the  Union  of  Ireland  with 
England,  540,  541 — and  on  his  experi- 
mental method  in  education,  541,  542 — 
last  hours  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  543— 
reasons  for  inferring  his  disregard  of  Re- 
velation, 543 — 548 — concluding  stric- 
tures on  the  memoirs,  548,  549— notice 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  Essay  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Roads  and  Carriages,  96.  98. 
— he  recommends  some  degree  of  curva- 
ture in  laying  out  roads,  102—  his  opinion 
of  the  inefficacy  of  convexity,  in  laying 

'  out  roads,  103 — advises  the  materials  to 
be  broken  small,  104 — his  mode  of  form- 
ing roads  on  unsound  sub-strata,  ib, 

Edinburgh  Review,  falsehoods  of  detected, 
135,  J  36. 

Edrisi's  African  Geography,  of  little  value, 
238. 

Education,  progress  of,  among  the  modem 
Greeks,  358,  359 — strictures  on  the  ex- 
perimental method  of  education,  541, 
542. 

•Egyptians,  custom  of,  at  feasts,  278. 

Elgin  marbles,  depositing  of,  in  the  British 
Museum,  proved  to  be  a  national  ad- 
vantage, 591 . 

Elraes  (James),  Letter  to  Lord  Uverpool 
on  New  Churches,  549 — his  proposal  for 
improving  their  architecture,  586,  587 

Emigrants  to  Canada,  advice  to,  377. 

Emigration,  expediency  of,  as  a  relief  for 
distressed  population,  considered,  387, 
388 — expenses  of  emigration  to  Canada, 
394,  395. 

'England,  why  disliked  by  the  French,  177 
— impressions  of  an  Englishman  at  Paris, 
178 — contrast  between  them  in  speaking 
of  their  respective  countries,  180, 181 — 
difference  in  their  intellectual  endow- 
ments, 181 — 184 — influence  of  history 
and  political  circumstances  on  their  cha- 
racters, 184 — 186 — reason  why  the 
French  find  it  difficult  to  form  just  ideas 

-  of  England,  187 — 190 — curious  blunders 


■and  misrepresentations  concerning  it, 
192—194.  196,  197— will  not  be  iki- 
poverished  by  transfer  of  capital  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  388,  S89 — 
population  of  England  before  the  Refor- 
mation, 557. 

Eugene  (Prince),  concerts  the  plan  of  a 
campaign  with  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, 21 — participates  with  him  in  the 
battle  of  Schellenberg,  25 — of  Blenheim, 
28 — manoeuvre  of,  at  the  battle  of  Oude- 
nard,  53 — his  indignant  remark  on  the 
treachery  of  the  English  ministers,  65-^ 
defeats  the  French  in  Italy,  41 — h  re- 
called by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  63. 

Exports  and  imports  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,' 
80. 

F. 

Fenelon  (Archbishop),  noble  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to,  63, 

Field  (Dr.),  eulogium  of,  on  the  English 
Bible,  303,  304. 

Fish,  account  of  the  different  sorts  of,  eaten 
by  the  Athenians,  256 — 259 — ^instances 
of  their  love  of  fish,  259,  260. 

Fishmongers  (Athenian),  notice  of,  261, 
262. 

Flanders,  account  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's campaign  in,  36,  37 — movements 
of  the  French  under  Villeroy,  39 — they 
lire  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  40 
— ^its  brilliant  results,  ib,  41 — Marlbo- 
rough commences  a  new  campaign  there, 
51— battle  of  Oudenard,  53— Lille  be- 
sieged  and  captured,  54—56 — Ghent, 
invested,  57 — the  French  again  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Maplaquet,  59,  60 — 
Mons  captured,  61 — a  new  campaign 
commenced  there,  but  terminated  by  the 
ignominious  peace  of  Utrecht,  63^ — 65. 

Flowers,  used  by  the  Athenians  at  their 
feasts,  264,  265. 

Fontaine's  Fables,  translated,  455 — charac- 
teristic of  his  poetry,  455 — excellence  of 
bis  narrations,  456 — and  characters,  ib, 
457 — design  of  the  translator,  457 — spe- 
cimens of  his  translations,  with  remariis, 
458—465. 

Forbin  (Count)  Voyage  dans  le  Levant,  83 
• — succeeds  Denon  in  the  custody  of  the 
Museum,  ib, — embarks  at  Marseilles,  ib, 
— arrives  at  Athens,  84 — specimen  of 
his  mawkish  declamation  there,  ib, — 
blunders  of  his,  corrected,  85 — his  foolish 
sneer  on  English  and  German  artists,  ib, 
— his  vanity  mortified  by  th§  popularity 
of  the  English,  86 — misfortunes  that  befel 
the  Count  at  Constantinople,  jfc.— com- 
mercial meanness  of  the  Count,  87 — his 
ignorance  exposed,  88,  89 — and  false- 
hood, 90, 92— arrives  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
,    '  88— traverses 
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88— trsTenes  ^jilcidiici*  ab.  89— arriret 
■t  Cairo,  90— deterred  from  Tiddng  Up- 
per Egypt  by  dread  of  the  Eoglish,  91, 
9f— his  abase  of  Mr.  Salt  corrected,  93. 

Fraakliii  (Dr.)  reproof  by,  of  the  American 
conTentioQ,  for  tlieir  disregard  of  the 
Deity,  551,  note — ^his  sentiments  on  build- 
ing new  churches,  566. 

Frce-thinliing  Christians'  conference,  insti- 
tuted, 574-— questions  ^proposed  for  dis- 
cossions  574g  575-— their  tenets,  575 — 
utterly  sub?ersife  of  Christianity,  575, 
576 — blasphemous  handbills,  576-— acti- 
▼i^  of  their  agents  in  circulating  iufidel 
tePBCts,  576, 577. 

French  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Schellen- 
berg,  24,  25-— of  Blenheim,  28— of  Ra- 
milies,  40— of  Oudenard,  53— of  Ma- 
plaquet,  59, 60— why  the  French  dislike 
England,  177 — contrast  between  them 
and  Ihe  English,  when  speaking  of  their 
respective  countries,  180, 181 — difference 
between  the  tutellectual  endowments  of 
the  two  nations,  181 — 184 — influence  of 

•  history  and  political  circumstances  on 
their  respectiTC  characters,  184 — 186— 
why  the  French  find  it  difficult  to  form 
just  ideas  of  that  country,  187 — 190 — 
strictures  on  the  modem  French  glory, 
194, 195. 

funeral  ceremonies  of  the  modem  Greeks, 
S49. 

Fnaieu.— See  Gai  Blowpipe, 
G. 

G$^  Blow-pipe,  origin  and  progress  of  dis- 
coveries  with,  in  the  art  of  fusion,  467, 
468— Dr.  Clarke's  mode  of  using  it,  468 

.  —470 — analogy  in  its  operations  to  the 
nature  of  volcanoes,  470,  471. 

.Geneva  veruon  of  the  Bible,  notice  of,  297. 

permaiiy,  estimable  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants of,  435 — why  they  are  attached 
to  secret  societies,  ib, — the  real  design  of 
such  societies,  436 — description  of  a  Ger- 
man inn,  438, 439 — ^and  of  the  scenery 
on  llie  Rhine,  439— 440— constitution 
snd  proceedings  of  the  secret  tribunal, 
441, 442— forest  of  Odenwald,  described, 
442,443 — observations  on  the  German 
courts,  443 — especially  Weimar  and 
Stuttgardt,  ib, — want  of  discipline  the 
cause  of  the  irregularities  of  the  German 
Universities,  44^— the  professors  there, 
dependent  on  the  students,  447, 448 — 
/evils  of  the  subdivision  of  property,  449 
causes  of  the  stagnation  of  German  com- 
merce, 450— political  state  of  Germany, 
451^-453 — public  ioornab  there  on  the 
increase,  453— cunous  blunder  in  one, 
453, 454. 

llMo^plun   (fjotd  Tieasurer),   created    a 


peer*  46— his  obeerratioiis  on  tMc  ]Sm- 
peror  of  Germany's  conduct,  48 — liis  dis- 
interestedness, and  death,  67. 

Grafigny  (Madame  de).  Vie  priv^e  de  Vol- 
taire el  Madame  du  Cblttelet,  154 — ^oio- 
graphical  notice  of  her,  155 — account  of 
her  reception  by  them,  157 — description 
of  her  apartment,  159, 160 — and  of  their 
commmon  pursuit,  160 — her  reflections 
on  the  misery  of  Voltaire  and  Madame 
du  Ch&telet,  162 — their  cruel  treutmei^ 
of  her,  163— 165— her  death,  165. 

Grece  (C.  F.)  Facts  and  Observations  on 
Canada,  &c.  373 — character  of  his  work, 
375 — on  the  comparative  advantages  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America  for  emigration,  376 — advice  to 
emigrants,  377 — on  the  use  of  gypsum  iii 
agriculture,  378,  379. 

Greece  (Modem),  account  of,  and  of  its  in- 
habittmts,  3^5 — its  physical  geography, 
326,  327— population,  327^mountain8, 
ib. — plains,  328— climate,  i6.  329 — pro- 
ductions, 330 — 334 — account  of  the  Vlaki 
or  migratory  shepherds,  334 — commerce, 
335 — character  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
continent,  336 — especially  of  Aii  Paslia, 
ib.  337— the  Albanians,  337 — ^and  the 
Maintotes,  338,  339— notice  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Maina,  339,  340— character  of 
the  modern  Athenians,  340,  341 — 
wretched  state  of  the  inferior  Greejc 
clergy,  342—  character  of  the  Archbishop 
of  lArissa,  343 — account  of  the  Caloyers 
of  Salympria,  343,  344— and  of'  the  ma- 
nastery  of  Mount  Athos,  345,  346,  347 
— attachments  of  the  modern  Greeks  to 
the  superstitions  ceremonies  of  their  an- 
cestors, 347 — their  nuptial  cerempnies, 
348 — funeral  rites,  349 — amusements, 
350 — the  Romaika  or  circular  dance, 
350,  351— dances  of  the  Albanians,  351 
— ^attachment  of  the  women  to  the  batli, 
and  its  effects  on  their  constitutions,  352 
general  character  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
353,354 — their  habitations  and  domestic 
arrangements  described,  354 — 356 — 
state  of  literature  among  them,  357 — 
progress  of  education  among  them,  S.^9. 

Greek  language,  causes  of  tlie  preservation 
of,  for  so  many  centuries,  137 — 141 — 
alterations  effected  in  it  by  the  Macedor 
nians  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  141 
— at  what  period  most  purp,  14J,  142— 
stracture  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  142, 143— 
instances  of  tlie  declining  purity  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  143 — 145 — particu- 
larly in  the  siith  century,  145— changes 
in  the  teraunatipna  of  Romaic  Gneek 
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words,  146,  147— the  affinity  of  the 
Komaic  Greek  to  the  Hellenic*  why 
greater  than  the  affinity  of  the  Italian  to 
the  Latin,  147 — ^this  affinity  illustrated 
by  examines,  147^ — 149 — strietares  on 
the  pronunciation  of  certain  Greek  let- 
ters, 149 — 151 — and  on  the  accentual 
mode  of  reading  and  speaking,  151 — 153 
— ^tbe  reason  why  there  are  no  standard 
works  in  the  Romaic  or  modem  Greek, 
154. 

Gypsum,  importance  of,  as  a  manure,  9f%, 
379. 

H. 

If  adjt  Hamet,  route  of,  through  the  interior 
of  Africa,  331,  23S. 

Harley,  intrigues  of,  against  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  49, 50r---dismissed  from  the 
ministry,  51. 

Haydon  (B.  R.)  on  new  churches,  549— 
his  proposal  for  decorating  them  with 
painting,  587 — observations  on  it,  588 
— 59«. 

Haygarth  (W.  Esq.)  Greece,  a  poem,  325. 

Hebrew  literature,  proofs  of  the  cuhivation 
of,  in  the  reigus  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  «99— 303. 

Hellenic  hiuguage,  cultivation  of,  extending, 
358. 

Herodotus,  veracity  of,  establi^ed,  96. 

Highways,  importance  of,  on  canals,  97 — 
testimonies  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads 
near  London,  99, 100 — ^improvements  of 
certain  roads,  100,  101 — carved  roads 
recommended,  103 — too  great  a  convexity 
the  prevalent  fault  in  forming  roads,  103 
— their  materials  ought  to  be  broken 
smalt,  ih.  1 04-— suggestions  for  improving 
roads  on  unsound  bottoms,  105— best 
mode  of  keeping  roads  in  repair,  106 — 
partial  paving  recommended,  107 — sug- 
gestions for  improving  highways,  IO8-7- 
first,  the  appointment  of  county  or  district 
surveyors,  i&, — secondly,  the  union  of 
several  trusts  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
t&.  109 — ^thirdly,  the  combining  all  the 
existing  highway  laws  into  one  code,  109 
— benefit  of  a  general  commutation  for 
statute  labiHir,  16.— cause  of  the  defec- 
tive state  of  parish  roads,  and  its  remedy, 
109—111. 

Hill  (Abigail),  intrigues  against  her  bene- 
factors the  Duke  and  Duchesd  of  Marl- 
borough, 49,  50. 

Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  ac 
cpunt  of,  75,  76. 

Hodgskin  (T.)  Travels  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  434-— character  of  them,  4^6, 
437. 

Holland  (Dr.)  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isfes, 
&c.  3«5. 


Hope,  venei  on,  169. 

Horses,  number  of,  kept  ht  "llht  principal 

coach-proprietors  in  and  n^ar  J^ondton, 

99, 100. 
Howe  (Michael),  the  Bosh  Ranger  of  Van 

Diemen's  land,  account  of,  81 — 83. 

L 

Ibn  Batouta,  an  early  Arab  traveller,  notloe 
of,  f 39— Ottttine  of  his  route,  239,  f4(K 

Impropriations,  notice  of  a  sodety  for  pur- 
chasing them,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
561,  562. 

Inns  of  Germany,  described,  438,  459. 

Infidel  tracts,  circulated  with  activity^  576, 
577. 

Inland  navigation  of  Canada,  improveneiits 
in,  385, 386. 


Jacob  (William),  View  of  the  Agrienltore, 

&c.  of  Germany,  434— character  of  hia 

work,  435.     See  Germany, 
James  I.,  liberality  of,  in  erecting  chnrches 

in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  561. 
James  II.,  noble  conduct  of  Lord  Chnrchift 

to,  3 — his  reflection  on  being  forsaken  bj^ 

his  children,  9. 
Jerome,  vindicated  from   the    charge   of 

having  made  his  Latin  translation  of  the 

Old  Testament  from  the  Greek  and  not 

from  the  Hebrew,  292—294. 
Jerusalem,  Fall  of.    See  Crowne,  Jtfilmaii'— 

(city  of),  poetically  described,  204. 
Jews,  situation  of  at  the  siege  of  Jerusslemy 

198, 199. 
Johnson  (Charles,  Esq.)  testimony  of  to 

the  bad  slate  of  the  roads  near  London, 

99. 
Josephus's  History  of  the  Jewish  Ww,  re- 
mark on,  201. 
Journals  (pubKc),  of  Germany,  no^e  of, 

453. 

K. 
Kotzebue,  immoral  tendency  of  the  dramas 

of,  one  cause  of  his  assassination  by 

Sand,  447 — liis  assassination  vindfcated 

by  Professor  Krug,  445,  446. 


Larissa  (Archbishop  of ),.  character  of,  343. 
Latin  language,  changes  in,  in  the  early 

ages  of  the  Christian  sera,  145, 146. 
Launceston,  in  Van  Diemen's  land,  notice 

of,  76, 
Life,  verses  on,  169, 170. 
Literature,  state  of,  among   the    modem 

Greeks,  357, 358. 
Dturgy,  importance  of  reading  it  impres* 

sively,  558, 
Lonsdale  (Lord),  munificent  donation  of. 
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for  providing  ministen  fur  the  Church  of 
•  England,  581,  note, 

Louis  XIV,  opinion  of,  on  the  English 
councils,  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
9,10, 

M. 

M'Adam  (J.  L.),  Tracts  on  the  making  of 

,  Boads,  96— character  of  them,  98 — his 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  under- 

.  taken,  100— his  statements  relative  to  the 
actual  improvement  of  certain  roads,  1 00, 
101 — testimony  to  the  value  of  his  tne- 
thod,  101, 102 — recommends  the  mate- 
rials for  the  formation  of  roads  to  be 
broken  small,  and  why,  103,  104: — and 
that  women  and  children  should  be  em- 
ployed in  breaking  them,  104 — his  mode 
of  making  a  road  over  a  boggy  or  swampy 
soil,  105, 106. 

Macedonians  altered  the  Goeek  language  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  141.  , 

Maplaquet,  battle  of,  59, 60. 

Macquarrie  (port),  in  Van  Diemen^s  land, 
notice  of,  77. 

Maina  (district  of),  brief  notice  of,  359 — 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  338,  339. 

Maitland  (Sir  Thomas),  liberality  of,  to  the 

-    Parganotes,  131, 132. 

Margate,  trip  to,  in  a  steam-boat,  poetically 
described,  508,  509. 

Marlborough  (Charles  Churchill,  Duke  of), 
anecdotes  of  his  early  life,  2*  3 — created 
peer,  3 — his  disinterested  conduct  to 
James  II.  ib. — remarks  on  his  behaviour 
at  the  Revolution,  4 — his  fidelity  to  Wil- 

(  liam  III.  and  to  the  British  constitution, 
5— corresponds  with  James  II.  6 — mag- 
nanimous conduct  of  William  III.  to 
him,  ib.  7 — state  of  Europe  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Anne,  8,  9 — schemes  of 
Louis  XIV.  frustrated  by  the  Countess  of 
Marlborough,  10 — embarks  for  Holland, 
as  generalissimo  of  the  Allied  British  and 

,  Dutch  force,  12 — is  impeded  in  his  plans 
of  action  by  the  tardy  counsels  of  the 
Dutch  states,  ifr.  13 — his  partial  suc- 
cesses notwithstanding,  14 — narrowly 
escapes  being  seized  by  the  French,  15 
— is  created  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which 
dignity  he  accepts  with  reluctance,  16 — 
again  frustrated  in  his  plans  by  the 
crooked  policy  of  the  Dutch,  17 — and  by 
the  misconduct  of  their  generals^  18 — ■ 
resolves  to  resign  his  post,  but  is  withheld 
by  the  intreaties  of  Queen  Anne,  19,  20 
■ — proposes  to  carry  the  campaign  into 
Germany,  21 — character  of  his  army,  22, 
23— which  he  brings  into  excellent  order, 
23^defeat8  the  Gallo-Bavarian  array  at 
bphellenberg,  24,  25— negociations  with 


the  elector,  36 — gives  up  his  country 
to  military  execution,  ,27 — defeats  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  SB- 
conduct  of  the  Duke's  political  adver- 
saries in  consequence  of  it,  29,  30 — its 
important,  results,  30,  3t— effects  of  his 
fatigues  on  the .  Duke's  health,  32 — 
grateful  and  honourable  reception  of  the 
Duke,  on  his  return,  33 — he  embarks 
again  for  the  continent,  ib, — itardy  pre- 
parations of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
1*6. — manoeuvres  of  Marshal  Villars,  34 
— chagrin  of  the  Duke,  35 — account  of 
th/B  campaign  in  Flanders,  36,  37 — ho- 
nourable anecdote  of  Marlborough's 
kindness,  38 — movements  of  the  French 
under  Villeroy,  39— they  are  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  40 — its  bril- 
liant results,  ib,  41 — vexatious  situation 
of  affairs  to  Marlborough,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  42,  43-7disinterested  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  to  the  Queen,  44,  45 
— brilliant  reception  of  the  Duke  on  his 
.  return,  45,  46 — promotes  the  union  be- 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  46~situa- 
tion  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  in 
1707,  46,  47 — treachery  of  Harley 
against  him,  50 — invasion  of  England  hj 
the  Pretender,  51 — Marlborough .  forms 
the  plan  of  a  new  campaign  on  the  con- 
tinent, ib. — gains  the  battle  of  Oudenard, 
53 — besieges  and  captures  Lille,  54 — 56 
— invests  Ghent,  57 — nobly  resists  a 
bribe  from  the  French  government,  ib. — 
defeats  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
plaquet, 59,  60 — and  captures. Mons,  61 
— enters  upon  his  last  campaign,  63?— his 
noble  treatment  of  Fenelon,  55— falsely 
charged  with  peculation,  66 — peace  of 
Utrecht  concluded,  and  Marlborough  dis- 
graced, 67,  68 — noble  reception  of  him 
abroad,  69 — is  recalled  on  the  accession 
of  George  I.  ib, — his  death,  i6.— brief 
review  of  his  character,  71 — 73— excel- 
lent moral  order  of  his  camp,  72. 

Marlborough  (Sarah,  Duchess  of),  adopts  a 
different  line  of  politics  from  her  husband, 
11 — her  opinion  on  giving  places,  12 — 
dismissed  from  her  office  by  Queen  Anne, 
62,  63 — her  reply  to  proposals  for  a 
second  marriage,  70 — generous  conduct 
to  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  71,  72 — her  cha- 
racter, 11, 12 — her  noble  sentiments  on 
the  giving  of  places,  12^-did  twc  offer 
Pope  a  thousand  pounds  to  suppress  ths 
character  of  Atossa,  423*  424. 

Marriages  (septennial),  curious  proposaffor, 
415. 

Matthews^s  Translation  of  the  Bible,  notice 
of.  296. 

Messiah,  song  to^  209,  210. 

J^thodists 
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Methodists  in  America,  obserTattoiu  on, 
383. 

Michaelis,  opinion  of,  on  the  spread  of  in- 
fidelity, 568. 

MiJraan  (Rev.  H.  H.)  The  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
a  dramatic  poem,  198 — situation  of  the 
Jews  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  198 — 200 
— difllculties  attending  the  subject,  200, 
201 — strictures  on  the  construction  of  the 
poem,  202,  203— plan  of  it,  with  ex- 
tracts and  remarks,  203—223 — general 
observations  on  the  poem,  compared  with 
the  author's  former  works,  293 — 225. 

Milton,  Pope's  criticism  on,  432. 

Ministry  (English),  composition  of,  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  10. 

Mitchell  (T.)  translation  of  Aristophanes, 
474 — genera]  character  of  it,  ih, — exami- 
nation of  the  execution  of  particular 
parts,  with  specimens,  491 — 504— thb 
decidedly  the  best  translation  of  Aris- 
tophanes extant,  505.    See  Aristophanet, 

Mollien  (G.)  Voyage  dans  i'lnterie^r  de 
TAfrique,  &c.  225— estimate  of  his  ac 
quirements  as  a  traveller,  242— objects 
of  his  mission,  242,  243— the  information 
obtained  by  him  of  little  value,  243,  244. 

Monastic  Orders,  benefit  of,  to  the  church, 
5o2. 

9f  ontague  (Lady  Mary  Wortley),  character 
of,  414---41 6— singular  scheme  of,  for 
septennial  marriages,  415 — was  self-edu- 
cated, 416 — ^account  of  her  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Pope,  417,  418. 

Montague  (Mr.  Wortley),  character  of, 
417. 

Montesquieu,  curious  mistakes  of  relative 
to  England,  188, 189. 

Monck  (Sir  Charles),  false  statements  of 
concemuig  the  Parganotes,  135. 

N. 

Niger  (river),  information  relative  to  the 
course  of,  229 — 233 — proofs  of  its  iden- 
tity with  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  with  a  plan, 
236—240. 

Nuptial  eeremo&ies  of  the  l^odem  Greeks, 
348. 

O. 

Oudenard,  battle  of,  53-*its  brilliant  re- 
sults, 54—56. 

Oxygen  Gas,  notice  of  experiments  with,  in 
aid  of  fusion,  472. 
P. 

Painting,  advantages  of  an  annual  grant  for 
the  encouragement  of,  589 — munificence 
of  British  sovereigns  in  encouraging  and 
promoting  it,  590 — especially  of  George 
III.  591 — and  his  present  Majesty,  ib. 

Parga,  general  misunderstanding  prevalent 
concerning  the  cession  of,  to  the  Porte, 

VOt.  XXIII.   NO.  XLVI.  « 


111— its  origin,  112— eitent  of  its  terri- 
tory, 113 — shakes  off  its  allegiance  to 
the  Turks,  113,  114 — throws  itself  into 
the  protection  of  the  French,  115 — sur- 
renders unconditionally  to  General  Camp- 
bell, 116 — proofs  that  Parga  was  never 
considered  by  the  British  government 
otherwise  than  as  belonging  to  the  Porte, 
117 — 119 — and  that,  previously  to  Parga 
being  given  up  to  Ali  Pasha,  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  every  provision  was 
made  for  the  inhabitants,  121 — consider- 
ations on  the  probable  situation  of  Bri- 
tain, had  she  insisted  on  keeping  pos- 
session of  Parga,  122 — 124 — bad  cha- 
racter of  the  Parganotes,  124 — 127 — 
character  of  Ali  ftsha,  128 — narrative 
of  the  proceedings  for  giving  up  Parga  to 
the  Porte,  129— 1  Si— estimate  of  the 
property  of  the  Parganotes,  131,  132 — 
liberality  of  the  Lord  Commissioner  to 
tliem,  133 — and  of  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation given  to  them,  134 — false  as- 
sertion of  the  Edinburgh  Keview  de- 
tected, 135,  136. 

Parnell  (Wm.  Esq.),  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  360 — answer  to 
his  first  complaint,  that  the  editor  is  to- 
tally ignorant  of  farming,  ib,  361 — his 
mistakes  in  early  Irish  history  corrected, 
362— 365— Mr.  Parnell  guilty  of  great 
inconsistency,  365,  366 — the  reviewer 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  ignorance, 
366,  367 — Mr.  Parnell's  ridiculous  abuse 
of  the  potatoe,  368,  369 — refuted  by 
facts,  369 — his  mistakes  concerning  thp 
government  of  the  Irish,  370—372— 
concluding  remarks  on  Mr.  Parnell,  372, 
373. 

Pastry  of  the  Athenians,  notice  of,  249. 

Paterson  (James),  A  Practical  Treatise  oii 
Public  Roads,  96— character  of  it,  98^- 
his  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
going  over  a  hill,  and  round  its  buttom, 
102 — ^his  mode  of  mending  roads  over 
springy  substrata,  103 — and  of  draining 
them,  106. ' 

Paving  recommended  for  roads  near  the 
capital  and  great  towns,  107. 

Perfumes  of  the  Greeks,  account  of,  263 — 
265. 

Pergamus,  state  of  learning  at,  137,  l3d. 

Perth,  a  settlement  in  Upper  Canada,  no- 
tice of,  382. 

Pic-nic  parties  of  the  Athenians,  notice  of, 
270. 

Pictures,  proposal  for  decorating  churches 
with,  587,  588 — remarks  thereon,  588 — 
592. 

Pittwater  settlement  in  Van  Dlemen's  Land, 
notice  of,  76. 
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Plato,  itody  of,  a  roean  of  pretenriog  the 
Greek  Langoage,  137, 199* 

Pope  (Alexai^er;,  character  of,  assailed  by 
his  two  last  editors,  407 — Warton's  ob- 
jection to  him  ai  a  poet,  408 — vindication 
of  his  poetical  character  against  tlie  petty 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Bowles,  408—41 1  —and 
from  the  charge  of  bdng  sordid,  412, 413 
—instance  of  his  generosity  and  indepen- 
dence, 415 — real  state  of  his  quarrel  with 
J^dy  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  414 — 
418 — vuidicaled  against  Mr.  Bowles's 
iaocount  of  his  quarrel  with  Addison,  419 
— 4S1 — and  from  the  charge  of  sparing 
neither  friend  nor  foe,  in  the  case  of 
Bowe,  421,  422— proof  that  he  did  not 
receive  a  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  for  suppressing 
the  character  of  Atossa,  423,  424 — and 
of  bis  independence,  ifr. — account  of  his 
early  education,  425 — 427 — his  own 
statement  of  his  poetical  studies,  427 — 
429— gratitude  of  Pope  to  the  Abb6 
Soutbcot,  428,  note — his  opinion  on  writ- 
ing a  poem,  430,  431 — Lord  Hervev's 
and  Aaron  Hiirs  characters  of  his  works, 
431 — strictures  on  his  preference  of  an- 
tiquity to  the  best  modern  poets,  432 — 
.and  on  his  criticism  on  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  432,  433 — general  charac- 
ter of  Mjr,  Pope's  poetry,  433,  434. 

population  of  Modem  Greece,  notice  of, 
327. 

press,  observations  on  the  liberty  of,  578. 

Productions  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  78,  79 
—of  Modem  Greece,  330—334. 

professors  of  the  German  Universities,  de- 
pendent on  the  students,  447 — conse- 
quences of  such  dependence,  448. 

Publications  (New),  List  of,  281. 

Purity  of  the  Greek  Language,  instances  of 

the  decline  of,  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 

jtianity,  143—145. 

R. 

families,  battle  of,  40 — its  brilliant  results, 
ib.  41. 

B^Iigion,  the  only  basis  of  freedom,  579, 

Bitchie  (the  late  Mr.),  admirable  qualifica- 
tions of,  for  exploring  the  interior  of 
Africa,  126 — notice  of  his  researches  in 
the  interior  of  Tripoli,  227 — his  prema- 
tare  death,  228 — substance  of  informa- 
tion procured  by  him  relative  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  Bomon,  the  river  Niger,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  229 — 233 — pro- 
babilities that  the  Niger  is  the  same  as 
the  Nile  of  Egypt,  236—241. 

Bivers,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  norice  of, 
75,  77. 

SLomaicor  modern  Qreek  language,  changes 
in  the  terminations  of,  146,^147 — the  affi- 


nity of  this  language  to  the  Hellenic,* 
why  greater  than  that  of  the  Italian  to 
the  Latin,  147 — instances  of  such  affinity, 
147 — 149'Certain  letters  how  pro- 
nounced, 149 — 151 — observations  on  the 
accentual  mode  of  reading  and  speaking, 
151 — 153 — why  there  are  no  standard 
works  in  this  language,  154. 

Romaika,  or  circular  dance  of  the  Modem 
Greeks,  described,  350, 351 . 

Bomaus,  cultivated  Greek  literature,  138. 

Rowe,  Pope's  observation  on,  considered, 
421,  422. 

Rubichon  (M.),de  I'Angleterre,  174 — why 
Frenchmen  dislike  England,  177 — im- 
pressions of  an  Englishman  at  Paris,  178 
— contrast  between  the  English  and 
French,  when  speaking  of  their  conn- 
tries,  180,  181 — difference  between  the 
intellectual  endowments  of  the  two  na- 
tions, 181  —184 — influence  of  history  and 
political  circumstances  on  the  cbaractera 
of  the  two  nations,  184 — 186 — the  great 
developement  of  all  the  intellectual 
powers  of  England,  a  reason  why  French- 
men find  it  difficult  to  form  just  ideas  of 
that  country,  187, 188 — illustrated  in  the  ~ 
person  of  Montesquieu,  188 — 190 — 
qualifications  of  M.  Rubichon  for  his 
work,  191 — character  of  it,  ib. — speci- 
mens of  his  misrepresentations,  192, 193, 
194 — his  strictures  on  modem  French 
glory,  194,  195 — and  on  the  policy  of 
the  Bourbons  since  the  return  of  Louis 
XVIIL  196— ludicrous  blunders  of  the 
author,  196,  197 — and  contradictious, 
198. 

S. 

Salad,  political  one  described,  275. 

Salympria,  account  of  a  Greek  monastery 
at,  343, 344. 

Sand  (Charles  Lewis),  Memoirs  of,  434 — 
character  of  them,  444,445 — ^notice  of 
his  early  career,  445 — his  assassination 
of  Kotzebue  vindicated  by  Professor 
Krug,  445, 446,  notes. 

Satyr  and  the  Traveller,  fable  of,  versified, 
461,462. 

Sauces  of  the  Athenians,  account  of,  254 — 
256. 

Savoy  (Duke  of),  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion bv  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  3f . 

Schelleuberg,  battle  of,  24,  25 — its  conse- 
quences, 26,  27. 

Schiller,  notice  of,  444. 

Secret  Tribunal,  account  of  the  constitution 
and  proceedings  of,  441,  442. 

Septuagint,  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, observations  on  the  language  of, 
142,  143 — its  present  state  vindicated, 
322. 

^    Shakespeare, 
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Shakespeare,  Pope's  criticism  on,  consi- 
dered, 455. 

Siloani  (Fountain  of),  exquisitely  poetical 

apostrophe  to,  205. 
Spence  (Rev.  John),  Observations,  Anec- 
dotes and  Characters  of  Men  and  Books, 
400 — secret  history  of  the  delay  of  iheir 
publications,  401,  402 — apprehensions  of 
some  of  the  editors  of  Pope's  works  con- 
cerning their  being  printed,  405,  404 — 
estimated  character  and  filial  piety  of 
Mr.  Spcnce,  ib,  405. 

Storm  Bay,  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  de- 
scribed,  75. 

Strachan  (James),  Visit  to  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada,  573 — character  of  his 
work,  584,  587 — on  the  state  of  religion 
there,  ib. — inland  navigation,  585,  586. 

Stuart  (Captain),  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to 
Upper  Canada,  573— character  of  the 
work,  379,  580— observations  on  the 
deeded  lands  of  Upper  Canada,  581 — 
notice  of  the  settlement  of  Perth,  582 — 
strictures  on  his  opinion  of  the  American 
Methodists,  585. 

Summer  morning,  poetical  description  of, 
172: 

T. 

Telegraphs,  notice  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  at- 
tempts to  construct,  520 — remarks  on  his 
claims  to  the  invention  of  them,  521. 

Telford  (Mr.),  on  the  state  of  the  roads  in 
Wales,  105. 

Theophrastns  taught  many  facts  which  are 
considered  as  of  modem  discovery,  466. 

Timbuctoo,  account  of,  251. 

TindaPs  Translation  of  the  Bible,  notice  of, 
295. 

Todd  (B^T.  H.  J.),  Vindication  of  the  Au- 
thorized Translation  and  Translators  of 
the  Bible,  287 — character  of  his  work, 
291. 

Torcy  (Marquis  de),  in  vain  attempts  to 
bribe  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  57,  58. 

Trade  t>f  Van  Diemen's  Land,  79,  80. 

Translation,  true  principles  of,  developed, 
480^-484— application  of  them  to  a 
translation  of  Aristophanes,  484 — 486. 
489,  490— exemplification  of  them  in  a 
scene  from  that  poet* s  Acharnians,  486 
—489. 

Travels,  value  of,  why  frequently  dimi- 
nished, 174,  175. 

Treachery  of  the  Arabs,  279.  280. 

Trinity,  statute  of  9  and  10  W.  III.  against 
impngners  of,  repealed,  569. 

Toarick,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
notice  of,  250. 

U. 

Unitarians,  statute  of  9  and  10  W.  III. 
against,  repealed,  569 — remarks  on  such 


repeal,  569. — ^its  eflTects,  570 — infamoat 
placards  posted  by  one,  570,  571 — ap- 
peal to  discreeter  Unitarians  on  the  im- 
pudence and  wickedness  of  them,  672 — 
notice  of  the  Unitarian  conferences,  at 
Hackney,  575. 

Universities  (English),  proofs  of  the  culti- 
vation of  Hebrew  literature  at,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  299 — 
505. 

Universities  (German),  cause  of  the  irregu- 
larities in,  446 — extensive  range  .of 
sciences  taught  there,  ib  — the  professors 
dependent  upon  the  students,  447,  448. 

Utrecht,  peace  of,  65. 


Van  Diemen's  Land,  when  first  discovered 
and  settled,  75,  74 — its  climate  and  phy- 
sical appearance,  74 — description  of  its 
ports  and  towns,  75 — Storm  Bay  and 
Hobart  Town,  ib.  76— Settlements  of 
Pittwater  and  Clarence  Plains,  76 — Port 
Dalrymple  and  Launceston,  ib. — Port 
Macquarie,  77 — Port  Davey,  ib. — state 
of  farming  there,  77, 78 — natural  pro- 
ductions, 78 — exotic  productions  that 
thrive  there,  ib. — ^jurisdiction,  ib. — ab- 
stract of  the  population,  land  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  stock,  79 — trade,  ib. — state- 
ment of  exports  and  imports,  80 — ac- 
count of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  ib» 
81 — and  of  Michael  Howe,  the  bush- 
ranger, 81 — 85. 

Vansittart  (Rt.  Hon.  N.),  Speech  on  the 
necessity  of  New  Churches,  549. 

Vend6me  (Duke  de),  outmanceuvred  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  47— defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Oudenard,  55. 

Villars  (Marshal),  manoeuvres  of,  in  Flan- 
ders, 54 — instance  of  his  falsehood  in  his 
Memoirs,  t6. 

Villeroy  (Marshal),  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  28 — besieges  Liege,  54 — 
is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  40. 

Vlaki,  or  migratory  shepherds  of  Modern 
Greece,  account  of,  554,  555. 

Volcanoes,  analogy  between,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  the  olow-pipe,  470,  471 — re- 
marks tj^ereon,  475. 

Voltaire,  private  life  of,  wiih  Madame  du 
Chlitelet,  154 — origin  of  his  connection 
with  her,  156 — it  is  an  unhappy  one,  162 
— ^their  reception  of  Madame  de  Gra- 
figny,  157 — descri|)tion  of  his  apart- 
ments, 158 — their  occupations,  160 — 
his  baseness  towards  his  guests,  161—' 
165 — consummate  impudence,  161 — his 
barbarous  treatment  of  Madame  de  Gra- 
figny,  164,  165 — general  character  of 
Voltaire,  166. 
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W. 

Wadajf;  a  cmmtry  ia  the  interior  of  Africa> 
notice  of,  2$3. 

iValpole  (Sir  Robert))  remark  of,  on  his- 

s  tory,  1; 

IVater-drinken  among  the  Athenians,  sa- 
.tirised,  268. 

Whigs,  violent  conduct  of,  against  the  Duke 
of  Marlboronch,  43,  44. 

WhiUaker  (J.  W.)»  Historical  Enquiry  into 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's 
Kew  IVanslation,  287 — character  of  his 
work,  291 — when  any  particular  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible  may  be  said  to  be 
nude  from  an  original,  ib.  292 — vindi- 


cation of  Jerome  from  the  charge  of 
having  made  his  translation  from  the 
Greek,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew,  292* 
293— specimen  of  his  correction^  of  Mr.^ 
Bellamy's  blunders,  31 6 < 
Wines,  account  of  the  different  sorts  of, 
used  by  the  Athenians,  266,  267, 

Y. 

Yates  (Rev.  Vn),  The  Church  in  Banger, 
549 — his  statement  of  the  want  of 
churches  in  various  parts  of  England, 
553— dangerous  cunsequences  of  this 
want,  554 — on  the  activity  with  which 
in£del  tracts  are  circulated,  576,  577, 
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